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Y deſign is to ſhew the truth of the goſpels conſidered as books of 
M hiſtory. From the truth of the goſpels, will follow by juſt con- 
| ſequence, the truth of the Chriſtian religion. In this light the 
ſubje& propoſed is great, comprehending the ſcheme of providence, 
whereby the moral government of the world is carried on. It is likewiſe 
important, as it has a direct relation to the temporal and eternal intereſts of 
mankind. And it is difficult, as it is connected with a variety of matters, 
which muſt all be examined, before the propoſed concluſion can be formed, 
So arduous an undertaking requires that we turn our wiſhes to God and to 
his Son, to whom theſe mighty affairs belong. Thee firſt, O Father! 
fountain of light, who preſideſt in the government of the world, I beſeech 
to aſſiſt me while I attempt to juſtify. thy ways: And thou, Lord Jeſus! 
the great ſubject of the goſpels, enable me to ſpeak ſuitably of thy character 
and undertaking, Defend thine own cauſe, and give its oppoſers attentive 
and unprejudiced minds; that they may not lightly treat a ſubject of this 
importance, wherein if they reaſon careleſly they do injury to truth, to 
mankind, and to their own ſouls. 
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The reaſon is, if the things told are plainly incredible, or if the man- 
ner in which they are told, exhibits palpable ſigns of forgery, we need not 
take the trouble of examining arguments. Such a relation is in itſelf in- 
capable of proof, and ought to be rejected without further enquiry “. 


> m——_—__—_— oo — ” 


The matters which uſually enter into hiſtory, may be reduced to one or 
other of the following heads; events, characters, ſentiments and actions. 
Wherefore that we may judge with certainty, whether the particulars con- 
tained in the goſpels are capable of proof, I ſhall conſider them as they fa}t 


under theſe general heads, and ſhall ſhew that they are all of a probable 
nature, | a 


„ Wo 3 WS 
The Events recorded in the Goſpels are all of a probable nature. 


Y Events I mean ſuch things as God brings to paſs without the aſliſtance 


of human agents; or they are things, in producing which, a number 
of human agents concur, under the direction of God. 


Properly there is but one event recorded in the goſpels; namely, that 
Ged gave bis only begotten Son, that whoſoever belteveth cn him, ſhould not pe- 
rifh, but have everleſiing life. I call this the only event in the goſpels, be- 
cauſe it comprehends all the reſt as its parts— Now it any one affirms, that 
ſuch an event is improbable, it muſt be for one or other, or all, of the fol- 
lowing reaſons. © Either 1. That God's interpoſing by his Son for the ſal- 
vation of the world, is in its own nature irapofiible.—Or 2. That the cir- 
cumſtances of mankind, did not require any interpoſition of this ſort.— 


Though the requiſites above mentioned, monſtrated to have been copied, not from the 
are eſtential to the truth of hiſtory, they bear imagination of the writer, but from real life ; 
the name of pre improperly, ſeeing a Ai- eſpecially if he is one from whom no work of 
tious narration may eaſily be contrived ſo as to genius could be expected. In the preſent ar- 
poſieſs them all in ſufficient perfection. One gument, this caſe deſerves particular attention, 
caſe however may be put, wherein the internal becauſe it will be found directly applicable to 
evidence of hiſtory riſes to a proper proof: the goſpels, conſequently the goſpels as books 
namely, when the things narrated confeſſedly of hiſtory, will poſſeſs a degree of evidence, 


ſurpaſs the invention of the ableſt maſters, to which no other hiſtoty can pretend. 
A work of this kind by its very nature, is de- 


Or 


( 
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Or 3. That it is a thing altogether unworthy of the Deity.— Or 4. That it 
was not made in due time. — Or 5. That the knowledge of it has not been 
ſufficiently diffuſed. —Or 6. That the effects of it have not been ſuch as be- 
came a divine interpolition.—Or 7. That it is not attended with ſuch a de- 
gree of evidence as might be expected in a matter of ſo great importance. 


Theſe reaſons are of ſuch weight, that each of them, ſingly, is ſufficient 
to diſcredit any fact, claiming the authority of a divine original; much 
more will the whole of them do ſo when united. Wherefore if the ene- 
mies of chriſtianity, were really able to fix all, or any of the characters 


mentioned, upon the interpoſition of God deſcribed in the goſpels, their 


oppoſition to theſe books would be juſt. But in truth, nbne of theſe cha- 
racters agree to that interpoſition. And to ſhe this ſhall be the buſineſs of 
the following ſcctions; the importance of the ſubject rendering it worthy 
of the molt attentive diſcuſſion, 


SECT. I. God's interpoſition for the ſalvation of the world, is a thing in 
its own nature poſſible. 


TAU iinpoſſibility of God's interpoſing for the ſalvation of the world 

muſt ariſe, either from the ih αbility of the particulars of his inter- 
poſition, or from their zncongruity in reſpect of the end deſigned to be ac- 
compliſhed by them. 


I. With regard to the alleged impoſſibility of the particulars of God's 
interpoſition, deſcribed in the goſpels, I obſerve that no matter can be called 
impoſſible, which does not imply a downright contradiction. If ſo, how 
can the parts of this interpoſition be reckoned impoſſible? Sure it implies 
no contradiction that God has an only Son. That there is ſuch a perſon as 
the Spirit of God. That God ſent his Son into the world to ſave men; 
that for this purpoſe he became man in a miraculous manner ; that in exer- 
ciſing his miniſtry, he was attended by twelve perſons called Apoſtles, 
wrought miracles, died, roſe again from the dead, and aſcended up into 
heaven. That we are accepted of God through his death ; that he now 
exerciſes an inviſible government over the world, confers on men all bleſs- 
ings ; will judge the world at the laſt day, and then deliver up the king- 
dom to God. That he inſpired his Apoſtles with the ꝓnowledge of a new 
religion, ſent them forth to publiſh it to the world, aſſiſted them by his 
Spirit to preach it, and to work miracles for its confirmation. Finally, that 
the Spirit of God (till aſſiſts good men in the practice of virtue, All theſe 
particulars being entirely free from contradiction, mult be cleared from 
the charge of impoſſibility. Or if any ſcruple remains, it can only be with 
regard to God's having a Son, and that Son's becoming man, and there 
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being ſuch a perſon as the Spirit of God The truth is, theſe are the 
facts in the goſpels, which make the oppoſers of revelation ſtumble in the 
very entrance ; and the rather that they take their notions of them, not 
from the Scriptures, but from the writings of men, who have preſumed to 
ſubſtitute their own definitions in place of the word of God. 


That God may have an only begotten Son, the brightneſs of his glory, 
and the expreſs image of his perſon, cannot I think be denied, if by the 
term begotten is meant, that this perſon exiſts in a way different from all 
created beings. They are created, but God's Son is begotten, The term 
begotten, denotes the manner in which the ſeveral kinds of living things are 
propagated. Applied to the Deity who is a ſpirit, every thing corporeal 
mult be ſeparated from the idea, All that it means of a poſitive nature is, 


that as men beget their offspring in their own likeneſs, fo the Father has 


communicated his own likeneſs or nature to his Son. The manner of this 
communication called begetting, the Scripture has no where explained: pro- 
bably becauſe the human faculties are not capable of comprehending it. 
From the nature of God, we know that it bears no analogy to the genera- 
tion of the human ſpecies. From the diverſity of terms made uſe of to ex- 


_ preſs it, we know that it is not creation. In ſhort, the words begetting and 


begotten, applied to the Deity, convey ideas purely negative, and ought to 


be reſted in as ſuch, without attempting to explain the manner of the thin 


at all. With reſpect to the term Son, every one knows that when applied 
to the perſon under conſideration, it denotes the relation which ſubſiſts 
between him and the Father, and is uſed in a ſenſe ſimilar to that which 
it bears in the paſſages of Scripture, where angels are called he ſons of God 
with this difference however, that whereas the term Son, applied to 
angels, denotes the relation they ſtand in to God as his creatures, the 


ſame term applied to him who by way of eminence is called e Sor, de- 


notes the relation he ſtands in to God by generation. Wherefore though 
the generation of the Son conveys an idea purely negative, the relation re- 
ſalting therefrom implies ſomewhat poſitive : and being altogether peculiar 


to the Son, he is on that account called zhe only begotten Son of God; a name 


which conveys this idea, that God has no other Son by generation but the 
perſon ſo called. 


The whole of the foregoing reaſoning may be applied likewiſe to him, 


who in Scripture is called the 1 of God, and who is ſaid to proceed from 


the Father. The term proceſſion being different from that of generation, is 
underſtood to convey this negative idea, that the Spirit exiſts neither by 


creation nor generation, but in a manner different from both; of which 


however we are equally ignorant as we are of the generation of the Son. 
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If any one takes upon him to deny the poſſibility of the exiſtence of ſuch 
perſons, as the Son and Spirit of God, and the relation which they bear to 
the Father, he muſt ſay that he is perfectly acquainted with the manner in 
which the Deity ſubſiſts, with all the poſſible ways in which he can com- 
municate being, and with all the relations in which he can ſtand to the be- 
ings, who derive their exiſtence from him. Let thoſe who have the higheſt 
ideas of their own underſtanding, conſider whether pretenſions of this kind, 
at leaſt in men, be not ſomewhat more than preſumption. 


More particularly, if the poſſibility of the exiſtence of the Son and Spirit 
of God is denied, becauſe the manner of their ſubſiſtence is altogether in- 
comprehenſible, I reply that in matters which ſo intimately concern the 
Deity, it is not poſſible for us to form adequate ideas. Beſides nothing can 
be more abſurd, than for men to meaſure the exiſtence of the Father, the 
Son, and the Spirit, and the relations which ſubſiſt between them, by con- 
ceptions derived from their own manner of being. The truth is, to jud 
even of the creatures by this rule, would lead us into error ; becauſe of them 
there are various orders, and each order has its. own nature. How much 
more ſhould we err, were we thus to judge of God ? It can be no objection 
therefore to the poſſibility of the exiſtence of the Son and Spirit of God, 
that the manner in which they ſubſiſt, is wholly beyond our comprehen- 
ſion. The creation of the world, and of every thing therein, is equall 
incomprehenſible to us, with the generation of the Son, and the — 
ſion of the Spirit. The infinite diviſibility of matter, alſo the ideas of 
eternity and immenſity, wholly exceed the powers of the human thought: 
yet no man pretends to diſpute the reality of theſe things on that account, 
Our Lord has taken notice of the incomprehenſibility of his own character, 
Matt. xi. 21. No man knoweth the Son but the Father. In ſhort, we ſhould 
remember, that our knowledge of the exiſtence of God, and of his Son 
and Spirit, and of the relations which they bear to one another, does not 
in the leaſt depend upon our being able to comprehend theſe things. It 
depends upon the teſtimony of the Son of God himſelf, and of the Father, 
in the revelation which they have made of themſelves to mankind, And it 
muſt be owned that no ſubjects could more properly enter into a revelation 
from heaven than theſe. 


The natural poſſibility of the exiſtence of the Son and Spirit of God be- 
ing allowed, it will not be diſputed, that the Son in particular might be- 
come man, and that he may continue to be fo always. For though in this 
caſe as in the former, we ate not able to conceive how the divine and hu- 
man natures can be united, it is no objection to the fact, unleſs we affirm 
that our comprehenſion is the meaſure of poſſibility in exiſtence. It is 
true, in attempting to explain the ſubject, by reducing it to modes level to 
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our comprehenſion, innumerable abſurdities preſent themſelves, However 
neither in this, nor in the foregoing ſubjects, are the abſurd conſequences, 
we draw in reaſoning upon them, juſt arguments for our rejecting them as 
facts. Theſe abſurdities flow from bur ignorance, and from the narrow- 
nels of our faculties, not from the things themſelves. In the mean time, to 
filence all cavils of this kind, it ought to be remembered, that there are in 
nature things as inconceivable as the union of the divine and human na- 
tures in the perſon of Chriſt, and which if they are reaſoned upon, will 
land us in the groſſeſt abſurdities ; which yet it is impoſſible for us to diſ- 
believe as facts. One inſtance in particular is worthy. of attention, as it 
bears a reſemblance to the matters under conſideration, It is the union 
of the ſoul with the body in the human nature, ſo as to conflitute one 
perſon. The union of the divine and human natures in Chriſt, is not more 
inconceivable than this, or more fruitful of abſurdities. We are conſcious 
of the union, and feel the effects of it every moment : yet we are as much 
at a loſs to conceive the manner of it, and to free our idea of it from abſur- 
dity, as we are in the other. Let the oppoſers of revelation explain the union 
of a ſpiritual with a corporeal ſubſtance, and we 1n our turn will unvail the 
myſteries which are ſo offenſive to them. 

Concerning God's having a Son, and that Son's being manifeſted in the 
fleſh, I have only to add, that the idea of theſe things ſeems to have been 
familiar to mankind in all ages. From what ſource they derived it, I will 
not pretend to determine. Perhaps they had it from tradition. Whatever 
way they got theſe notions, they publiſhed them, and tranſmitted them to 
poſterity in their theogonies, and in their fables concerning the appearance 
of the Gods on earth in human form. Even Julian himſelf, the greateſt 
pretender to reaſon of all the antient enemies of chriſtianity, eſpouſed theſe 
notions, as 1s plain from the paſiage below, as the ſame is cited by Dr. 
Clarke *. 


Upon the whole, we ought not to object againſt the exiſtence of the Son 
and Spirit of God; or againſt the manner in which they ſubſiſt, or againſt 
the relation in which they ſtand to the Father, or againſt the union of the 
divine and human natures in the perſon of Chriſt, that theſe things are 
wholly incomprehenſible. The truth of them as facts may be known and 
acknowledged upon the teſtimony of revelation, and the objections againſt 
them taken from the difficulties which they imply, ought to be ſuperſeded 
on account of the imperfection of the human underſtanding. 


O yep Zeus i; tau TY 10K)uTIO EYEUICEY £v0E1J 05 ey meps THY Emidzyper . Julian 
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II. The interpoſition of God, for the ſalvation of the world, deſcribed 
in the goſpels is poſ/ible, becauſe the particulars thereof are neither abſurd nor 
iucongruoiis. 


The abſurdity and incongruity of any tranſaction, ariſes from its being 
wholly unfit to anſwer the end for which it is intended. Meaſure all the 
particulars of God's interpoſition by this rule, and you will be ſenſible that 
they are infinitely removed from every imputation of the kind now men- 
tioned. Becauſe no means can be better adapted to their end, than is God's 
interpoſition by his Son for the ſalvation of the world. 


Mankind having been left to the guidance of their own underſtanding, 
ſoon ſank into the groſſeſt ignorance of God, of religion, and of a future 
ſtate. From this fort of ignorance all the vices flow, which pollute human 
nature, Wherefore to cut off the ſprings of our woe, God ſent down 
from heaven his Son, to teach us the knowledge of ſpiritual things. 
Farther, becauſe habits of vice weaken mens faculties, and make it irapoſ- 
fible for them to ſubdue the corruptions of their heart, in the interpoſition 
of God, this imbecillity is not overlooked. The aſſiſtances of the Spirit 
make part of the interpoſition; and mankind are invited to-aſk them with 
repeated promiſes, that whoſoever in a ſenſe of his own weakneſs, and in a 
firm perſuaſion of the divine goodneſs, applies for theſe aſſiſtances, ſhall 
be enabled thereby to mortify his luſts, and acquire every habit of virtue. 
Withal becauſe example is known to have a powerful influence upon 
the human mind, it was part of the interpoſition of God, that his Son, 
during the time he inſtructed mankind, ſet before them the brighteſt pat- 
tern of all the virtues, 


* 

In this manner the divine interpoſition is adapted to deliver mankind 
from the ſlavery of fin. It is equally well calculated to deliver them from 
the conſequences of their offences. The conſciences of men tell them, 
that for every tranſgreſſion they are obnoxious to pumthment. This pu- 
niſhment their reaſon informs them is neceflary, for ſupporting the authority 
of the laws of God. Wherefore it they are freed from puniſhment, it muſt 
be in a way conſiſtent with the order of the divine government. Under 
this government, beſides the human ſpecies, many ſyſtems of rational be- 
ings are comprehended. Theſe are united into one great kingdom. In 

roceſs of time, the methods of adminiſtration in every particular ty ſtem, 
will probably be made known to all, and have its influence upon all. Ac- 
cording to this view of the divine government, pardon cannot be diſpenſed 
to individuals, in any method that would weaken the authority of God's 
laws, through the vaſt extent of his empire. For as his laws are the great 
ſprings of the happineſs of his creatures, ſuch exerciſes of mercy as tend to 


deſtroy 
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deſtroy their authority, would introduce infinitely greater miſery than the 
are deſigned to prevent. Accordingly the interpoſition of God for deliver- 
ing mankind from the puniſhment of ſin, is perfectly ſuited to the moſt 
enlarged ideas we can form of the divine government. The Son of God 
has given his life a ranſom for many: And God is juſt whil/t he is the juſtifier 
of him that believeth in Jeſus. 


| In the goſpels we are only told the fact, that the Son of God ſhed his 
blood for the remiſſion of (ins ; but in what manner his death procures our 
pardon, is not any where ſaid. The fact however is of ſuch a kind, that 
we can ſee the relation it bears to the plan of the divine government. For 
in an adminiſtration ſo perfect, when pardon is diſpenſed, the nature, 
greatneſs and certainty of the puniſhment which God will inflict upon the 
obſtinately rebellious, ſhould be plainly ſet forth in ſome ſtriking example, 
which may deter all the ſubjects of God's empire, from committing the 


like offences for the future; and which by being gratuitouſly provided, may 


leave the pardoned no encouragement to venture upon ſo much as a ſingle 
act of tranſgreſſion, from any hopes they might entertain of God's interpo- 
fing always for the ſalvation gf the diſobedient. The example which the 


goſpel aſſures us, was ſet before the univerſe, in the death of the Son of 


God, ſeems exactly of this kind. For as the human nature in which he ſuf- 
fered, was ſtrengthened by its union with the divine, the greatneſs of the 
pains which are to be the puniſhment of ſin, was more effectually diſco- 
vered by the impreſſion they made upon him, than it could have been 
by the perſonal puniſhment of the offenders themſelves. Moreover as 
theſe pains were inflicted upon one ſo dear to God, fo high in favour with 
him, and of fo great dignity, they ſhew the abſolute certainty of the pu- 
niſhment of fin, and leave ſinners not the leaſt room to expect that they ſhall 
eſcape. Add to this, God's laying on his Son the iniquity of us all, is an 
amazing demonſtration of his love, and the higheſt poſſible motive that 
can be offered to bring finners to repentance. Every end therefore that 
could be propoſed by the perſonal puniſhment of the offenders, being fully 
anſwered by the ſufferings of the Son of God in the human nature, effec- 
tual atonement is made for fin by his death ; the authority of God's laws is 
eſtabliſhed, and mercy is rendered conſiſtent with judgment. 


The interpoſition deſcribed in the goſpel, has for its end likewiſe to 


bring mankind to the enjoyment of eternal life. Its fitneſs in this reſpect, 
is no Jeſs conſpicuous than in the former. The beſt righteouſneſs 


men can attain to, is imperfect. But imperfect righteouſneſs merits no re- 


ward. Wherefore if we expect happineſs, we cannot demand it from the 
juitice, but muſt intreat it from the mercy of God. In the interpoſition 
above-mentioned, this part of the ſcheme agrees exactly with the truth of 


the 
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the caſe, The Son of God has performed the will of his Father, and as 
the reward of his perfect and voluntary obedience, the Father has declared, 
that, in honour of his Son, he will graciouſly beſtow eternal life upon re- 
penting ſinners, 


Thus the interpoſition of God in all its parts, according to our views of it, 
appears to be excellently adapted to accompliſh the falvation of the world. 
It ought to be remembered however, that the goſpel ſets before us the 
particulars of this interpoſition only as ſo many matters of fact, and leaves 
mankind pretty much to the exerciſe of their own faculties in reaſoning 
upon them. Wherefore in the examination of this ſubject, great care ought 
to be taken to diſtinguiſh the ſcheme itſelf, or the facts of which it conſiſts, 
from the explications which have been annexed to them. Here indeed 
Chriſtians have differed widely from one another, but without any detri- 
ment to the ſcheme. For though we are not able in all points, to deter- 
mine with certainty which is the true explication of this or that particular 
branch, it is evident that the more explications we are able to offer of theſc 
things, conſiſtent with reaſon, the more conſpicuous muſt the manifold wiſ- 
dom of God in the ſcheme itſelf appear; and of conſequence the more 
groundleſs muſt the oppoſition be, which is made to the goſpels on pre- 
tence that they contain matters impoſſible or abſurd. 


I have only to add in defence of the explications of the ſcheme of God's 
interpoſition offered above, That they are conformable to the experience 
of mankind. For this interpoſition in the light wherein I have placed it, 
gives men ſuch a view of their ſtate as their conſciences tell them is true. 
The remedy propoſed by God for their guilt and miſery, they find exactly 
ſuited to their condition. The happy effects of it they immediately feel ; 
not only in its laying the moſt ſolid foundation for their peace, but in its 
operating gradually a thorough change of their manners. Wherefore they 
cannot but approve of God's interpoſition, and rejoice in it as his wiſdom for 
their ſalvation, In ſhort, being brought by the goſpel to a right temper 
of mind, men have in their own hearts a witneſs of its truth. (1 John 
v. 10.) And however ſmall a figure an argument of this kind may make 
in ſuch a vaſt aſſemblage of proofs, as offer themſelves on the ſubject 
in hand, there is not perhaps any of them of more general influence, or 
more effectual for confirming the bulk of Mankind in the Chriſtian faith, 


Upon the whole, it cannot be objected to the goſpels, that the inter 
fition which they affirm God has made for the world, is impoſſible or in- 
congruous. All the parts of it are poſſible. The exiſtence of the Son of 
God is poſſible : So is that of the Spirit. The coming of the Son of God in 
the human nature, his inſtructing mankind, his ſetting them a perfect pat- 
tern of virtue, his dying for them are all poſſible. The particulars of this 
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interpoſition are congruous likewiſe, being excellently adapted to the ends for 
which they are deſtgned. The miniſtry of the Son of God on earth was 
the beſt means for delivering mankind from ignorance and ſin; his death 
reconciled them to God, and is the foundation of their pardon, rendering it 
conſiſtent with God's character as governor of the world to pardon ſinners 
upon their repentance and amendment. 


SE Cr. II. Shewing that the circumſtances of mankind required ſuch an in- 
terpoſition for their ſalvation as is deſcribed in the Goſpel. 


E who thinks God's interpoſition for the inſtruction, reformation and 


ſalvation of the world unneceſſary, muſt afiirm that the light of na- 
ture is of itſelf ſufficient to lead all men to the knowledge of true religion ; 
and that by the mere powers of their own mind, Men are able to do every 
thing demanded of them by God in order to their ſalvation, 


I. But that the light of nature is not ſufficient to lead men to the know- 
ledge of true religion will appear, if we conſider what the light of nature 
really is. This great, this ſufficient guide is nothing but every man's own 
reaſon ; and therefore to every man the light of nature is more or leſs perfect 
according to the degree of underſtanding which he poſſeſſes, the culture 
which he has received by education, his freedom from paſſion and prejudice 
and wrong biaſſes, the natural inquiſitiveneſs and attention of mind which 
he is endued with, and the circumſtances in which he is placed favourable 
for enquiry. | 


I own indeed, that the general notions of morality, eſpecially thoſe which 
relate to the well-being of ſociety, are written on the conſciences of men, 
J acknowledge alſo, that the nature of ſociety leads to ſuch an exerciſe of 
civil government, as cannot fail to preſerve in ſome degree thoſe impreſſions 
which God has originally made upon the human heart: There are how- 
ever duties incumbent on individuals, as creatures rational and immortal], 
which are not ſo obvious. For inſtance, freedom from evil defires, heavenly 
mindedneſs, forgiveneſs of injuries, kind affections towards all, but eſpecially 
the ſpiritual worſhip of God, every deviation from which is either ſuperſti- 
tion or idolatry. Wherefore altho' with the help of their conſciences the 
bulk of mankind might have attained to a competent knowledge of the 
general principles of their duty as citizens, it is not to be ſuppoſed that they 


would have inveſtigated their duty as the ſubjects of God deſigned for im- 


mortality, 


But if the bulk of mankind under the guidance of their own reaſon, would 
thus come ſhort in attaining the knowledge of the duties of religion, much 
more maſt they fail in the knowledge of its doctrines, The unity and ſpi- 

rituality 
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rituality of God, his infinite perfeCtions, his providence extending to all things, 
his reconcileableneſs to penitent finners, the immortality of the ſoul, the 
rewards and puniſhments of the life to come ; theſe with many other doc- 
trines of religion which might be named, lie entirely out of the road of the 
vulgar, who ſcem to have little capacity either for diſcovering or examining 
ſuch ſubjects. — And tho' in general it ſhould be allowed, that perfons of more 
exalted faculties are capable of inveſtigating moſt moral and theological truths, 
yet with reſpect to individuals, it is impoſſible to ſay which of them would 
have found out every thing of this kind neceſſary to be known, Perhaps 
not one in a million. To enſure ſucceſs not only great ſtrength of natural 
parts is requiſite, but ſuch freedom from paſſion, ſuch inquiſitiveneſs, ſuch atten- 
tion and ſuch application as are ſeldom found united in one perſon. Wherefore 
tho' there be ſome who by their education, fituation and natural parts, are 
fitted to make great progreſs in the ſearch after truth ; yet this is a matter of 
ſuch infinite pains, that in reality there are few who will undergo the labour 


of the enquiry, 


It may be ſ.id indeed, that there is no neceſſity for ſuppoſing great numbers 
of mankind, able to inveſtigate every doctrine and precept of natural religion. 
It is ſufficient that a few be equal to the taſk : Becauſe their diſcoveries be- 
ing publiſhed, will direct the opinions and practices of the reſt. — But on 
this ſappoſition, is it certain that in every nation a ſufficient number of great 
geniuſes ſhall ariſe in due time, capable of inveſtigating the whole ſyſtem of 
natural religion? Or tho they ſhould ariſe in good time, is it certain that they 
would all have the charity to publiſh their diſcoveries ? Or having publiſhed 
them, would they be univerſally read ? Or if their books were univerſally 
read, would they be believed by all the citizens ? — The general ſtate of the 
world has ever been ſuch, that the number of thoſe capable of reading, bears but 
a ſmall proportion to the whole ſpecies. Moreover of thoſe able to read, ſuch 
only will apply themſelves to examine the diſcoveries of the learned, as have a 
taſte for literature. Perſons of this character however are but few every 
where, For it is found that in countries where all are taught to read, the 
bulk of the people having no reliſh for literature, often overlook the fineſt 
writings. And many who read them, are not affected by them, becauſe they 
do not underſtand them. — You will ſay perhaps that this inconvenien 
may be remedied, by affixing in ſome proper manner the ſeal of the public au- 
thority to the diſcoveries in queſtion, and by appointing an order of men to 
teach them to the vulgar. True: but is not this to ſubſtitute human revela- 
tion in the place of divine. This ſubſtitution ſure is a plain acknowledge- 
ment of the neceſſity of ſome foreign aid, for the inſtruction at leaſt of the 
common people. Beſides to mould the light of nature thus into the form of 
revelation, expoſes it to the whole force of the objection, which is urged with 
o mach noiſe againſt revelation. It lays a foundation for guiding mankind | 
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too much by implicit faith: but with this difference, that while the deci- 
ſions of heaven have the juſteſt title to the implicit faith of men, the deci- 
ſions of men have no claim to ſuch ſubmiſſion at all. 


However, to paſs from theſe things, let us ſor a moment allow that the 
bulk of mankind, in all countries, ever have been able of themſelves to trace 
out the whole doctrines precepts and motives of natural religion, this will not ren- 
der the interpoſition of God, for their inſtruction, ufeleſs. The mere conclu- 
fions of human reaſon are always mixed with ſome degree of uncertainty : 
And the rather that ſpeculative men often have different views of the plaineſt 
doctrines; and have actually made them the ſubject of diſpute. Hence the 
extreme doubtfulneſs which the greateſt men in the heathen world expreſſed 
concerning the eſſential principles of religion, but eſpecially concerning the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and the recompences of the life to come. In theſe, the 
moſt judicious, with all the pains they were capable of taking, could arrive 
at no more than a faint hope, never at a full perſuaſion. - But without carry- 
ing matters this length, it is plain, that the general doubtfulneſs wherein all 
human diſquiſitions are involved, by keeping the mind in perpetual ſuſpenſe, 


muſt weaken the influence of the very beſt doctrines. With the vulgar this 


mult be the caſe more eſpecially ; becauſe there are at hand innumerable bad 
examples of perſons, who ſeem to have no perſuaſion of theſe doctrines at all. 
And for the better fort, being quite uncertain about every thing in religion, 


they muſt perpetually be in danger of deviating, both into erroneous opinions 
and wicked practices. | | 


More than all this, granting that every man's reaſon was really ſufficient to 
lead him to the perfe& knowledge of natural religion, this would not render 
the interpoſition of God for the inſtruction of mankind unneceſſary. There 
may be in the univerſe beings who ſtand in very important relations to men, 
whoſe exiſtence is not diſcoverable by the light of nature. This defect is of 


the greater conſequence, as theſe relations may be the foundations of new 


duties to be performed by us. Beſides theſe relations, and the offices depending 
upon them, may be of ſuch a nature, that our ignorance of them, and our 
not acting agreeably to them, may be followed with hurtful conſequences, 
even tho' this ignorance is not our fault,—There may be events likewiſe to 
happen in ſome future period of our exiſtence, which it greatly concerns us 
to know, but which by no ſagacity of our own can we divine. If ſuch 
beings really exiſt, and ſuch events are to happen, a divine interpoſition diſco- 


vering them, muſt be highly ſerviceable to mankind, See B. 1. c. 4.5 3. art. 2. 


The many and palpable defects of the light of nature above deſcribed, are 
effectually remedied by God's interpoſition. For, 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, In the Goſpels the doctrines of religion are laid before all claſſes of 
men, without any one's being put to the trouble. of inveſtigating, or expoſed 
to the danger of miſtaking them. This alone renders God's interpoſition, of 
unſpeakable advantage to the bulk of mankind, who really are not capable 
of ſuch reſearches ; and who tho' they were fit for them, have neither leiſure 
nor inclination to apply to them, 


Secondly, In revelation the doctrines precepts and ſanctions of religion, are 


delivered in a manner ſuited to the meaneſt capacity. They are delivered ſo 


plainly, that if a man will be at the pains to read them as they ſtand defined 


in the word of God, however he may be miſtaken in his opinions about leſ- 


ſer matters, he can fall into no error with regard to the eſſentials of religion. 


Thirdly, In revelation the doQtrines precepts and ſanctions of religion, are 
all held forth to the view of mankind, ſtamped with the ſeal of the divine 
authority ; ſo that it is not left to them to attend to, or overlook thele things, 
as they pleaſe. By the authority of this ſeal we are obliged to attend, and 
when we attend, it quite filences all the ſuggeſtions of our paſſions prejudices 
and intereſts, ſo fruitful in doubts. In ſhort the ſeal of the divine authority, 
applied to the doctrines precepts and ſanctions of religion, makes them no 
longer doubtful, and adds a weight to them which they know nothing of, 
conſidered only as the uncertain concluſions of human reaſon. Were there 


no advantages attending revelation but theſe, they muſt enhance the value of 


it exceedingly. For if the doftrines of religion are mixed with any uncer- 
tainty, their influence will be too feeble to determine mens actions. With 
the generality nothing will do, but the notion of the divine authority ſo ſtamp- 
ed upon religious truths, as to render them above all poſſibility of doubt. 


Fourthly, In revelation God's reconcileableneſs is plainly declared, and the 
method of expiating ſin fully ſhewed ; points of the higheſt importance to 
mankind, but which the light of nature could give them no information 
about. In revelation alſo we are aſſured that there are ſuch perſons as the 


Son and Spirit of God; that we are indebted to the Son of God for the par- 


don of fin ; that true virtue cannot be attained without the aſſiſtance of the 
Spirit of God ; that the world is at preſent governed by the Son of God ; 
and that at the laſt day he will raiſe the dead, and bring them to judgment. 
From theſe facts and relations, important obligations ariſe : namely to love the 
Son and Spirit of God, to lock for their aſſiſtance, to rely on them, to be 
grateful to them, to yield ourſelves to their direction, by believing what they 
have delivered, and doing what they have commanded, 


II. As the light of nature is by no means ſufficient to give mankind the know- 
lege of religion neceſſary for the unerring direction of their lives, ſo by the mere 
powers 
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powers of their nature, they are not able to do the things requiſite to their ob- 
taining future happinels. 


For if a man is to be rewarded on account of what he does himſelf, his 
obedience ought to be perfect. Yet perfection in virtue, is what no man now 
can pretend to. In the preſence of our fellow creatures indeed, we may think 
highly of ourſelves, compared with them: but before the infinite holineſs of 
God, who can jultify himſelf ? The beſt are conſcious of innumerable violati- 
ons of duty, every one of which renders them obnoxious to puniſhment, It 
were madneſs therefore to fancy, that ſuch imperfe& obedience merits reward, 
and preſumption in any particular perſon, to expect it for himſelf. So far 
are men in their preſent circumſtances from having any title to reward, that 
they are moſt certainly obnoxious to puniſhment ; and by any thing they 
can do, they are not able to free themſelves from it. | 


You will perhaps reply, that to obtain pardon no more is neceſſary but 
repentance, Which is always in every man's power. But firſt, How does it 
appear, that repentance is always in a man's power ? Does not experience teach 
the extreme difficulty of conquering evil habits ? Do not theſe always bring 
great weakneſs on a man's mind, and deprive him of the inclination to grow 
better? In every ſtage of life the temptations to ſin are many and ſtrong. 
They ariſe from education, from example, from the opinions of the world, 
from the buſineſs one is engaged in, and from the company he keeps. Our 
evil defires are much ſtronger, than any inclinations we naturally have to vir- 
tue. Moſt people are under the power of ſome predominant paſſion, which it 
is extremely difficult for them to reſiſt ; they are in a great meaſure blind to their 
own faults ; and the happineſs of the preſent life is much more regarded by them, 
than that of the life to come. All theſe things concur more eſpecially in 
perſons addicted to wickedneſs, rendering them utterly averſe from reforma- 
tion. In ſuch a ſituation, is it to be ſuppoſed that a man who has long been 
Inured to ſinful pleaſures, can reform himſelf when he has a mind? No: his 


reformation is not to be expected without ſome aid from above. In this ſen— 


timent even the wiſer heathens agreed.. For they were ſo penetrated with a 
ſenſe of the depravity of the human mind, that they declared it impoſſible 
for a man to become remarkably virtuous, without the aſſiſtance of Gad. 


But even on the ſuppoſition that ſinners, at any time they pleaſed, were 
able to regain the paths of virtue, this of itſelf would not be ſufficient to 
reſtore them to the favour of God. The reaſon is plain: repentance can 
make no attonement for paſt fins. Properly ſpeaking, repentance is one's 
returning to his duty, after having deviated from it. But to perform our 
duty thro' all the periods of our life, is what we are bound to, whether in 
any former period we have departed from it or not. The very idea of duty 
implies this. How then can it be ſuppoſed, that one's doing what he was 
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antecedently obliged to, will compenſate for any fins he has committed? The 


merit of every hour's obedience anſwers only for itſelf ; and in ſtrict juſtice 


can have no retroſpect to any paſt period. We may as well affirm that our 


former obedience attones for our preſent ſins, as that our preſent obedience 
makes compenſation for our paſt tranſgreſſions.— We are told indeed that te- 
pentance, preſuppoſing a lively ſenſe of the evil of ſin, and being always ac- 
companied with ſelf-condemnation, is itſelf a ſufficient attonement, or guard of 
the authority of the divine law. True: it may be ſo with reſpect to the ſinner 
himſelf, However he is not the only perſon to be conſidered in this matter. 
There are other ſubjects of God's government, upon whom the puniſhment of the 
rebellious may have a happy influence. And therefore, tho' ſorrow for fin 
accompanied with reformation, may be ſuppoſed to anſwer all the ends of go- 
vernment, ſo far as they relate to the ſinner himſelf, theſe things can have 
no influence to deter others, or to ſecure the authority of God's government 
among the reſt of his ſubjects thro' the boundleſs univerſe. —The adverſaries 
of revclation therefore, have no foundation in the nature of things, when, to 
ſhew that God's interpoſition for the ſalvation of the world deſcribed in the 
goſpels is needleſs, they affirm that repentance alone is ſufficient, both to pre- 
vent the puniſhment which mankind have rendered themſelves obnoxious to 
by ſin, and to recover all that they have forfeited. 


The goodneſs of God, the common bounties of his providence, and his 
patience towards finners, whatever hopes they may raiſe in us, afford no cer- 
tain aſſurances that God will pardon the penitent. If we were to collect 
what will happen 1n the future government of God, from what we obſerve in 
his preſent adminiſtration, we ſhould believe that repentance will not of itſelf 
prevent the puniſhment of fin, For we do not find that one's returning to 
the paths of goodneſs, always prevents the natural penal conſequences of hav- 
ing done ill. The effects, for inſtance, of intemperance, luſt, revenge, am- 
bition, often remain in the bodies and eſtates of men thro' life, notwithſtand- 
ing the paſſions themſelves have been long conquered, and the perſons have 
for many years lived according to the rules of religion. It is plain therefore, 
that from the preſent conſtitution of things, we cannot gather that repent- 
ance alone will deliver us from the puniſhment of our fins, 


The inefficacy of repentance to procure the pardon of fin, may be collected 
alſo from the general ſenſe of mankind, who have never relied upon it alone; 
but have fled to propitiatory ſacrifices, as the means of appeaſing the offended 
Deity. If repentance had been judged by them ſufficient for this purpoſe, 
why did they trouble themſelves with a multitude of expenſive ſervices ? \Vhy 
did they not lay aſide their fears, immediately upon their amendment ?—The 
truth is, a ſenſe of the demerit of actions ſeems to be more ſtrongly impreſ- 
{:d upon the minds of mankind, than any other feeling whatever ; which 
is the reaſon that all nations have thought, tome attonement beyond what they 


were 
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were capable of making by amendment, was neceſſary to reſtore them to the 
favour of the Deity. Hence that endleſs variety of ſacrifices, and thoſe num- 
berleſs ſuperſtitions, which prevailed in the heathen world; but which the 


* wiſer part laid fo little ſtreſs upon, that they could not forbear declar.ng they 


thought them of ſmall avail towards appealing the wrath of God; and that 


ſomething ſtill was wanting, tho' they knew not what it was. Wherefore 


the light of nature as well as revelation teaching, that ſome compenſation be- 


vond what men are capable of making, is neceſſary to the pardon of their 


fins, this is the voice of the Deity himſelf, in oppoſition to which who- 
ever advances any principle, will find God and truth too hard for him in the 
end. 


To mankind thus labouring under an utter inability to recover themſelves, 
how joyful muſt the news be of divine aſſiſtance, enabling them to correct 
their ſinful habits, and regain the paths of virtue! And while perplexed with 
a thouſand fears, in a matter of ſuch near concernment as their acceptance 
with God, how ſeaſonable muſt a revelation from heaven be, wherein God 
himſelf aſſures men that he is pleaſed with their repentance, and will pardon 
their paſt offences; and at the fame time diſcovers, that he does all this on 
account of ſomething performed by another, which he has graciouſly ac- 
cepted as fit to anſwer all the purpoſes of his wiſe and righteous adminiſtra- 
tion ! 


III. The foregoing reaſoning concerning the light of nature and the pow- 
ers of the human mind, is fully confirmed by ſacts. For the inſufficiency of 
the light of nature, to lead mankind to the knowlege and practice of virtue, 
conſequently the great expediency of God's interpoſition, clearly appears from 


the actual ſtate of all nations under its guidance, and more eſpecially at the 


time God ſent his Son into the world. And here I cannot but obſerve, 
that this branch of the argument, wherein the ſubject of diſpute is handled 
as a queſtion of fact, ought of itſelf to determine the controverſy. Becauſe 
aſcribe what perfection you pleaſe in theory, to the light of nature and to the 


powers of the human mind, if theſe never have led mankind to the know- 


lege and practice of religion, you muſt cwn there was the greateſt neceſſity 
imaginable for a revelation from heaven. 


Now to form a proper judgment of the ſtate of the world before the 
coming of the Son of God, we muſt conſider, firſt the condition of the 
vulgar, and next the condition of the better ſort, whoſe faculties were im- 
proved by education and all kinds of literature. 


1. It cannot be denied that among the more enlightened heathen nations, 
the polite arts were univerſally cultivated. In Greece particularly, the com- 
mon people were ſkilled in painting ſculpture architecture muſic and the reſt, 
perhaps 
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perhaps beyond what the moſt civilized nations can boaſt of in modern times. 
Nevertheleſs we ſhall err exceedingly, if on this account we imagine, that an- 
tiently the lower claſſes of mankind among the heathens, were very knowing 
in matters of religion. The fact is, when the Son of God appeared on earth, 
the vulgar in all countries were groſly ignorant of divine things, and wholly 
diſſolute. In Greece and Italy where learning moſt prevailed, they had 
ſome idea of the ſupreme God. But with him they joined innumerable in- 
ferior deities ; who they thought had different provinces aſſigned them in the 
government of the world, different nations under their protection, and dif- 
terent intereſts to purſue, But all theſe gods being limited in knowlege and 
power, the conſideration of their government afforded ſmall conſolation to 
their reſpective votaries ; who therefore could not but live in continual dread of 
the ſuperior perfections of the gods at variance with them. Thus the inferior 
gods being many in number, imperfect in their characters, and continually 
in the view of the people, engroſſed their attention to ſuch a degree, that 
the devotion paid to them, quite effaced the adoration of the Deity. In ſhort 
the conſideration of ſo many different and oppoſite gods, nouriſhed ſuch a 
dreadful ſuperſtition, as debaſed and enſlaved the human mind beyond mea- 
ſure. Such were the genuine unavoidable effects of Polytheiſm. 


Farther in all heathen countries without exception, the vulgar ſuppoſed 
that the gods had bodies, that they were of different ſexes, that they enter- 
tained a mutual paſſion for one another and for the human ſpecies, that they 
had offspring, that their life was ſupported by meat and drink, and that 
they were actuated by the baſeſt paſſions. According to theſe falſe con- 
ceptions, they formed ſtatues and pictures of their gods, which they ſet upon 
their temples. Theſe ſtatues and pictures being continually in the view of 
the vulgar, diſpoſed them to believe that the beings whom they repreſented 
were guilty of human vices, agreeably to the common theology which exhi- 
bited nothing to their view but the drunkenneſs, revellings, inceſts, rapes, 
adulteries, thefts, quarrels and crimes of their gods. The effects of theſe 
falſe notions could not but be unſpeakably pernicious. For as men have the 
objects of their worſhip often in their thoughts, and reckon it honourable to 
reſemble them, the mean idea which the vulgar heathens formed of the per- 
ſons of their gods, and the immoral character which they aſcribed to them, 
could not fail to debauch both their minds and their manners, 


It is not to the purpoſe to reply, that the objects of the heathen worſhip 
were known to be men deified by their poſterity, The better fort indeed 
might underſtand this; but the common people entertained no ſuch refined 
notion. Or granting they did, their affixing vicious characters to perſons 
deified for their ſuppoſed merit, muſt have had a very bad influence upon their 
morals,—Neither can the conceit by which the later Platoniſts endeavoured 
to juſtify the commonly received 5 and by which they impoſed upon 

the 
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the emperor Julian, be now urged. For whatever myſterious repreſentations 
of the attributes of the one ſupreme God, or of the truths of natural phi- 
loſophy, medicine, politics and ſuch like, the philoſophers might pretend to 
find in the hiſtories of the gods, we have the plaineſt evidence of fact that 
the common people underſtood the whole literally. All the heathen writ- 
ings now extant furniſh proofs of this ; the antient apologiſts for Chriſti- 
anity affirm it in the faces of the heathens themſelves ; the Scriptures all 
along ſuppoſe it; nay the nature of the thing itſelf demonſtrates it. For 
the moment the vulgar came to conſider their theology as allegorical, their 
religion was at an end: it being impoſſible that any one could offer prayers 
and ſacrifices to natural or moral truths. For theſe, unleſs they are referred 
to ſome being, are no other than empty names. And that they did not refer 
them to the one ſupreme God, is certain from all the monuments of antient 
learning now remaining. 


The worſhip of the gods among the heathens, was ſuch as became the im- 


moral characters aſcribed to them. Many of the temples were places of 
avowed proſtitution. Fornication and drunkenneſs made part of the wor- 
ſhip of Venus and Bacchus, (See B. 3. c. 4. F. 4. n*. I, 2.) Human facri- 
fices were not uncommon.—lIt is pretended indeed that the temples of Venus, 
ought to be conſidered as public ſtews under the inſpection of the ſtate. 
Yet even this will not mend the matter. For it is plain that the ſanction of 
religion given to ſuch acts of wickedneſs, muſt deſtroy their natural tur- 
pitude, and encourage the vulgar to commit them.—If the worſhip of the 
other Gods conſiſted of rites more innocent, ſtill theſe were things ridiculous, 
and altogether foreign to the worſhip of the Deity. And being rigidly en- 
joined by the prieſts, under the penalty of the diſpleaſure of the gods to 
whom they belonged, the attention of the vulgar was wholly withdrawn 
from true piety, and fixed upon unmeaning obſervances, which afforded end- 
leſs employment to ſuch of them as had any turn for religion, and debaſed 
their minds by the moſt wretched ſuperſtition. 


Wherefore the advocates of the light of nature muſt no longer diſpute 
the point with us. The wiſeſt of the heathens confeſſed the extravagance 
of the popular religion, and heavily complained of the direful influence 
which it had upon the minds and manners of the vulgar. 


Thus the common people among the heathens were utterly debauched by 
their religion, which effaced the traces of morality written by God upon their 
hearts, Other cauſes however beſides religion, concurred to bring them into 
this melancholy ſtate. The example of their ſuperiors, the prevailing cuſtoms 
of the times, and the corrupt converſation to which they were inured from 


their infancy, all conſpired to pervert their natural ſenſe of right and wrong. 


Accordingly this claſs of men among the heathens, were every where pro- 
fligate 
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fligate beyond belief. And what rendered their condition the more deplorable 
was, that they had no means of correcting the falſe impreſſions they received 
from every quarter. They had no public inſtruction, regularly adminiſtered 
to them by perſons of better underſtandings than themſelves. Their prieſts 
inſtead of giving them moral leſſons, employed themſelves wholly in pre- 
ſcribing or practiſing the fantaſtical rites of worthip belonging to their par- 
ticular temples. And for the philoſophers, tho' it might have been expect- 
ed they would have publiſhed their diſcoveries to the people, ſcarce any of 
them had the charity to do ſo : whether it was that they thought their doc- 
trine not fit to influence the vulgar, or ſuppoſed the intricacies thereof could 


.not be comprehended by them, I ſhall not pretend to determine. This only 


is certain, that all the philoſophers without diſtinction held it as a fixed ma- 


xim, that no alteration was to be made either in the eſtabliſhed faith or wor- 


ſhip. This was the expreſs doctrine of Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Cicero, 
Epictetus, Seneca, and of all the other great names of antiquity. Agreeably 
to this doctrine. they acted. In their converſation and writings they ex- 
plained their opinions to the few who took delight in the ſubtilties of 
philoſophy. With the many they were at no pains. They rather thought 
it prudent to let them continue in their errors. Herein thoſe great men 
fell infinitely ſhort of the founder of Chriſtianity, who preached the 
goſpel to the poor. Animated by an extenſive and divine benevolence, 
while he openly inſtructed all claſſes of men, he adapted his diſcourſes 
to the comprehenſion of the vulgar, and moved his diſciples to commit 
the ſame to writing in ſmall books, ſuch as the poor might purchaſe. 
Withal he appointed an order of men, who ſhould have it for their buſi- 
neſs, regularly to give inſtruction to all. The effect of this care has been, 
that in Chriſtian countries, the knowledge of religion and found morality is 
univerſally diffuſed among the common people, who under the tuition of the 
Goſpel have ſhewed far greater ſtrength of underſtanding, than by the phi- 
loſophers they were ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. 


2. It may perhaps be imagined, that the vulgar indeed had occaſion for 
the interpoſition of God, but that the knowledge and practice of the better 
ſort among the Heathens, rendered ſuch extraordinary means of improvement 
unneceſſary. Upon examination however it will be found, that even they 
were not out of the need of all the aſſiſtance which a revelation from God 
could afford them. 


Socrates we are told, was the firſt in Greece who expoſed the vanity of the 


| ſpeculations which till then had paſſed under the name of philoſophy, and 


who brought the ſtudy of religion and morality into repute. From his time 
there were many among the Greeks who cultivated thoſe ſtudies with care. 
But they were not able to make any conſiderable progreſs in them. The 


ſubjects of religion and morality have ſuch a connexion with the paſſions 
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of the human mind, that mens judgments concerning them are oft times di- 
rected by their inclinations. Hence the philoſophers differed widely among 


[themſelves in theſe matters. If the doctrines of natural religion are ſo plain as 


modern deiſts pretend, how came the great geniuſes of antiquity to be di- 
vided in their opinions about them, and to complain fo bitterly of the dark- 
neſs wherein they were involved ? Was this owing to their being leſs capable, 
or leſs inquifitive than the moderns ? Or was it owing to their wanting the 
aſſiſtance of revelation, which the Deiſts to be ſure are not the leaſt indebted 


to, for any of their notions in religion or morality, about which they are now 


ſo certain? Whatever was the cauſe, each ſect of the ancient philoſophers tar- 
niſhed the luſtre of the truths which they taught by a mixture of groſs errors, 
The Academies, Stoics, Sceptics, Peripatetics, and Epicureans were all faulty 
in point of doctrine, tho' the tendency of their reſpective errors was not 


equally pernicious. All the ſects erred in this, that while they created to 


themſclves numberleſs ſubjects of diſpute, the greateſt queſtion it is poſſible 
for the human mind to canvaſs, the queſtion which of all others it concerns 
men moſt to have determined, was wholly overlooked by them. I ſpeak of 
the terms of our acceptance with the Deity, This intereſting queſtion was 
never made the ſubject of their conſideration : which is the more to be won- 
dered at, that of all the ſubjets which exerciſed their wit, it was the moſt 
difficult ; the light of nature affording no certain knowledge, either of God's 
reconcileableneſs to ſinners, or of the method by which he may be reconciled, 
This negle& in a matter of ſuch infinite importance, very probably aroſe 
from the lame notions they entertained of the perfections of God and of the 
nature of his moral government, conſequently is a glaring proof of the vanit 
of the ancient philoſophy. However let this paſs. What I would. have the 
reader principally to conſider is, That as none of the philoſophers had ſuf- 
ficient authority to ſupport the doctrines which he taught, the cleareſt and 
plaineſt truths were keenly diſputed, each ſect glorying in overthrowing the 
tenets of all the reſt, 


Now of theſe diſputes the effects were moſt pernicious : for by making 
every thing matter of controverſy, they created ſuch an univerſal doubtfulneſs 
on all ſubjects, as wholly deſtroyed any good effect their doctrine might 
nave had, either upon themſelves or others: Nor will this appear a ſmal! 
matter, if we conſider what the points were which they called in queſtion. 
In this reſpect. the diſputes of the philoſophers were different from the con- 


troverſies among Chrittians, All of us are perfectly agreed in the effential . 


doctrines of religion, Our diſputes relate only to leſſer matters, which can 
neither affect the ſubſtance nor influence of religion. Whereas the philoſo- 
phers diſputed. whether there were Gods; whether there was any provi- 
dence ; whether the foul was immortal; whether there would be future 
recompences ; whether vice differs from virtue. And having no infallible 
guide to appeal to, they raiſed 19 many doubts on theſe ſubjects, that they 

involved 
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involved them in abſolute uncertainty — The Stoics indeed boaſted of the 
poſſeſſion of truth, and were very poſitive in affirming all their dogmas. 
But their pretenſions were ridiculed by the other fects ; and the rather that the 
opinions they aſſerted moſt tenaciouſly, were contrary to the experience of 
mankind. The paradoxes therefore of the Stoics on the one hand, and the 
profeſſed uncertainty of the Academics and Sceptics on the other; together 
with the general doubtfulneſs which ſprang from the diſputes of all the ſects, 
made the greateſt part of the inquiſitive Heathens, after having wearied 
themſclves to no purpoſe in ſearching after truth, take refuge with the Epicu- 
reans,. whoſe philoſophy was calculated to make the preſent life as happy as 
poſſible. Nor. could they in ſuch circumſtances well avoid this courſe ; it 
being altogether natural for thoſe who find every thing relating to an after 
ſtate involved in darkneſs, to fix their attention on making the preſent life 
pleaſant. The Epicurean philoſophy therefore was the port into which the 
other ſects ſtecred ſooner or later. Here they remained. quiet, after having 
been long toſſed in the ſtorms of endleſs contentions. And while this phi- 
loſophy received proſelytes from all the other ſects, never any of its diſciples 
were known to apoſtatize. It became therefore more numerous than all the 
reſt put together. And as its diſciples lived without the knowledge of God, 
and without the expectation of a future ſtate, we may ſay that the greateſt 
part of the inquiſitive Heathens paſſed their lives in melancholy darkneſs. 
The other ſets who poſſeſſed more generous principles were few in number; 
their notions of God were far from being juſt; many of the duties of mo- 
rality they were ignorant of; and ſuch articles as they knew they held in doubt- 
fulneſs : on all which accounts they may be ſaid to have obtained only a 
faint glimpſe of truth, and to have indulged. only a ſlight hope of immor- 
tality ;. but enjoyed nothing like a. full perſwaſion. 


From this account of the ancient philoſophy, it may eaſily be underſtood . 
that the doctrines which the philoſophers taught, had little or no influence 
either upon themſelves or others. Cicero and Lucian expreſsly aſſure us, 
that none were more ſcandalous in their manners than the philoſophers by 
profeſſion, of all ſets. Intemperance, luxury, unnatural luſts, and ſuicide 
prevailed among the better ſort in civilized countries. And tho' in the more 
virtuous ages and ſtates, the principles of honour and intereſt, the calls of 
friendſhip, the injunctions of the laws, and the neceſlities of the ſtate were 
duly regarded, it is certain that even then there were few in compariſon, Who 
were juſt equitable and good on right princip es; namely the love of God 
and of virtue. Nay, in the firſt ages of philoſophy, its effects upon indivi- 
duals were not conſiderable; witnels the fate which Socrates met with from 
the Athenians themſelves. 


And as the doctrines of philoſophy, on account of their uncertainty; had 
little influence in reforming indiviuuals, they far leſs reformed the laws and 
6 diſcipline 
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diſcipline of the countries where philoſophy moſt prevailed. The religious 
inſtitutions of theſe countries remained without any alteration. Polytheiſm 
continued to be the eſtabliſhed religion, and idolatry was practiſed by 
ali orders of men. Philoſophers, ſtateſmen, magiſtrates, and every one re- 
markable, whether for office or ſtation, worſhipped the gods in common 
with the vulgar, according to the eſtabliſhed mode. Thus as the apoſtle juſtly 
expreſſes it, in alluſion to the vain title which theſe men aſſumed, profeſſing them- 
ſelves to be wiſe they became fools, and changed the ghry of the incorruptible God, into 
an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four footed beaſts, and 
creeping things. In ſhort the idolatry of the philoſophers and great men, not 
only confirmed the vulgar in their wickedneſs, but corrupted their own hearts. 
For as the ſame writer informs us, their fool:ſh heart was darkened ; and God 
gave them up to uncleanneſs, becauſs that when they knew God, they honoured 
bim not as God, neither were thankful, but became vain in their imaginations. 
If we may believe the teſtimony of the graveſt authors, Socrates himſelf was 
in this reſpect an example of the pernicious influence of idolatry. 


The above deſcription of the inefficacy of the light of nature, among the 
moſt celebrated Heathen nations the Greeks and Romans, and of their ſtate 
under its guidance, is by no means exaggerated, Beſides the facts already pro- 
duced, the crimes with which the apoſtle charges them, may very properly 
be mentioned here, as giving light into the real ſtate of the Gentile 
world. For as he makes public mention of theſe things, in a letter to the 
inhabitants of Rome itſelf, and that in the moſt enlightened age of Heathen- 


iſm, we may believe he had the authority of truth for what he affirmed, 


Theſe men ſo famous for their learning, the apoſtle avers were univerſal] 


guilty of the groſſeſt idolatry. Very many of them were addicted to Sodomy. 
Nor were their women more innocent ; being in like manner polluted with 


unnatural luſts. Perſons of all ranks, ages and ſexes were reprobate in their 


minds, and filled with all unrighteouſneſs, fornication, wickedneſs, covetruſneſs, 
maliciouſneſs ; full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity. They were whiſ- 
perers, backbiters, haters of God, deſpiteful, proud, boaſters, inventers of evil things, 
diſobedient to parents, without underſtanding, covenant breakers, without natural 
affection, implacable, unmerciful. What a ſad picture is here! How ſhock- 


ing the degeneracy of the wiſeſt of mankind, and how univerſal! For that 


the apoſtle ſpeaks not of the common people only, is plain from his affirm- 
ing that thoſe men who profeſſed themſelves wiſe, became fools ; and from 
his mentioning it as an aggravation of their wickedneſs, that notwithſtandin 
they knew the judgment of God againſt theſe things, they not only did them them- 
ſelves, but they to5k pleaſure in thoſe who were guilty of them, | 


Upon the whole, the light of nature being nothing but every man's 
own reaſon, and the condition of the Heathens under the direction of 
their reaſon being fo exceedingly corrupt, for any one to fay or think 


3 that 
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that the interpoſition of God for the recovery of the world was unne- 
ceſſary, becauſe the circumſtances of mankind did not require it, cer- 
tainly argues, either great ignorance of mankind and their affairs, or uncon- 
querable perverſity of diſpoſition. The truth is, no prudent perſon can re- 
flect on the defects of the light of nature, and on the actual ſtate of man- 
kind under its guidance, without being deeply penetrated with a ſenſe of the 


infinite goodneſs of God, who, whilſt the virtuous and inquiſitive in antient 


times lived without the knowlege of God and the expectation of a future 
ſtate, and the vulgar wandered in groſs ignorance, idolatry, and wickedneſs, 
hath at laſt, by the divine light of the goſpel, revealed to the world the great 
doctrines of eternal life kept hid from the wiſe, and has raiſed all men, not 
to the hope only, but to the full aſſurance of immortality, 


SECT. 3. Shewing that it was in all reſpefts worthy of God, to interpoſe 
for the ſalvation of the world. 


THAT the interpoſition for the ſalvation of the world deſcribed in the goſ- 

pels, is worthy of God will be allowed, if we can ſhew that it is agree- 
able to his perfections, and to his character as governor of the world; and 
that it is analogous to the other methods whereby he manages the affairs of 
his government. 


I. The higheſt idea we can form of the divine being is, that he poſſeſſes all 
poſſible perfection and happineſs. According to this idea, God is infinitely 
great and tranſcendently happy by every ſpecies of moral goodneſs. Of con- 
ſequence the end of his government muſt be to make his creatures holy and 
happy like himſelf, in proportion to the capacity of each, Nor is there in 
the whole univerſe any thing that can raiſe the leaſt ſuſpicion to the contrary, 
—God has implanted in the minds of men a natural ſenſe of virtue and vice, 
together with an approbation of the one and a deteſtation of the other. 
The moſt vicious fee] themſelves thus affected whether they will or no. 
Among all the works of God, there is not ſo much as a ſingle being to be 
found, who naturally approves of vice and condemns virtue. The Deity there- 
fore may be ſaid to have implanted in the breaſts of his rational creatures a 
clear witneſs of his own charaQter,—And as his eſſential goodneſs and kind 
intentions towards his creatures appear evidently in their formation, ſo do 
they ſhine with equal luſtre in the government which he exerciſes over them. 
For tho' the condition of human life as a ſtate of probation, makes it neceſ- 
ſary that ſentence ſhould not be ſpeedily executed againſt evil works, yet there 
are in every age ſtriking examples of God's juſtice in puniſhing the wicked, 
and of his goodneſs in rewarding the virtuous, ſufficient to convince men, 
not only that the world is under a juſt and righteous adminiſtration, but that 
the end of this adminiſtration is to bring all reaſonable beings to the love 
and practice of goodneſs, 


This 
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This being the character of God and of his government, why ſhould it 
be thought inconſiſtent with either, that when the loweſt order of rational 
creatures, had thro' the infirmity of their nature deviated from virtue, and 
brought ruin upon themſelves, God rather than they ſhould periſh, inter- 
poſed in order to reſtore them to the paths of virtue, and to the poſſeſſion of 
happineſs. Such an interpoſition, inſtead of being diſhonourable to God, 
mult exalt his character in the eyes of his creatures, even beyond the mani- 
feſtation he has made thereof in the creation : And the rather when it is con- 
ſidered, that this interpoſition is of ſuch a kind as is perfectly agreeable to the 
zeneral tenor of his government. Mankind are reclaimed, not by the exer- 


tion of mere force, but by motives ſuited to their rational nature, and by 


ſuch afliſtances as do not ſuſpend their own moral agency. So that in their 
recovery to virtue, the proper character of virtue is preſerved. It is the free 
act of thoſe who have power to diſobey. 


Moreover, the deliverance of mankind from puniſhment by the death of 
Chriſt, is perfectly conſiſtent with the nature and plan of God's government. 
For by the ſufferings of his Son, all the ends propoſed to be obtained by the 
perſonal puniſhment of ſinners, are more effectually accompliſhed, than if that 
puniſhment had been actually inflicted upon them. It is thus made evident 


that fin is the object of God's utmoſt diſpleaſure ; the greatneſs and certainty 


of the puniſhment of fn are diſplayed ; the rebellious ſubjects of God's go- 
vernment, who upon their repentance receive pardon thro' the death of 
Chriſt, are deterred from offending for the future; the good who need no 
repentance, are confirmed in their obedience ; and the bad are encouraged to 
return, by the powerful motive of the divine love manifeſted in this interpo- 
ſition, (See B. 1. c. 1. F. 1. art. 2. p. 8.) For as the goſpel gives us 
' reaſon to think the nature and ends of the death of the Son of God on earth 
will be made known to the univerſe, its influence will extend not merely to 
the human ſpecies but to the whole rational creation. The pardoning of 
mankind therefore thro' the death of the Son of God, is fo perfectly agree- 
able to the rules of the divine government, that as the goſpel ſpeaks, God 
is = only merciful but %, vit he is the juſtiſier of him that believeib in 
Jeſus. | 


Ii any one objects, that this interpoſition is an affair too grand for ſo trifling 
an end as the recovery of the human ſpecies ; he ought to conſider that tho 
men are the loweſt of God's reaſonable creatures, they are till valuable as 
they are rational and immortal beings, capable of the knowlege and enjoy- 
ment of God; of which value God himſelf has given a ſtriking proof, in 
the creation of an habitation for them ſo beautiful and magnificent as this 
world. —The human ſpecies likewiſe are valuable on account of their um- 
bers. For in this reſpe& they may be of more importance in the univerſe 
than the inhabitants of any other globe, however ſuperior theſe may be te 
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us in perfection, if after the manner of angels they do not propagate their 
kind, Conſider the individuals of the human ſpecies, who have appcared on 
earth during the ages which have elapſed ſince the creation. Survey the pre- 
ſent inhabitants of all the different countries of the world. Summon up in 
your imagination thoſe who are yet to appear. Think how many are eve 
moment coming on and going off the ſtage. Figure to yourſelf the whole 
of this numberleſs multitude gathered together and making one great aſ- 
ſembly, ſuch as we know will be formed of the whole ſpecies at the laſt 
judgment, and you will be ſenſible that mankind are of greater importance 
in the univerſe than at firſt fight one is apt to imagine. Thus view'd, 
the happineſs of the human ſpecies, not for a limited duration, but for 
eternity, is certainly an obje& adequate to the majeſty of God, and to the 
grandeur of his interpoſition deſcribed in the goſpels. In the ſecond 
place, there may be relations moral as well as phyſical, between the many worlds 
of which the univerſe is compoſed, as between the various parts of one ſtu- 
pendous whole. If fo, God's interpoſition for the recovery of the human 
ſpecies, may be made known to the other ſyſtems, by methods we are not 
capable at preſent to form any notion of. And the diſcovery of this interpo- 
fition to the inhabitants of theſe ſyſtems, may be one of the means of car- 
rying on the moral government of God among them. The circumſtances 
and condition of the human ſpecies, might render it neceſſary that the Son 
of God ſhould appear among them. The inhabitants of the other ſyſtems 
may be endued with ſuch ſtrength of intellectual faculties, and be expoſed 
to ſo few temptations, that to them the manifeſtation by revelation of what 
was tranſacted in our globe may be ſufficient. In the third place, may not 
the virtue of beings entangled with paſſions, beſet with temptations, and 
weak in faculties as we are, be of more uſe in the univerſe as an example, 
than even the virtue of ſup-rior orders, who have not the like temptations 
and weakneſſes to ſtriggle with ? If fo, the wiſdom of God is juſtified in 
being at ſuch expeince to produce this ſpecies of virtue. In the fourth 
place, beings of this order may be valuable, as in all probability they are ca- 
pable of as high degrees of perfection, as any other ſpecies of rational crea- 
tures. In the fifth place, Who can tell, with what peculiar luſtre the re- 
warded virtue of this order ſhall ſhine throughout the whole ſyſtem of God's 
government? Who can tell what effects the rewards and puniſhments of 
beings for whom ſuch an interpoſition has been made, may have upon the 
reſt of the univerſe, when the methods of the divine diſpenſations towards 
the church on earth are laid before the whole intelligent creation, to be en- 
quired into and reflected upon thro' all eternity? 


Thus it appears, that the interpoſition for the ſalvation of mankind deſcribed 
in the goſpels is worthy of God, being not only gracious but juſt, and in 


every reſpect conformable to his character as the Righteous Governor of 
the Univerſe. gh 


E II. The : 
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II. The interpoſition deſcribed in the goſpels is worthy of God likewiſe, 
becauſe it is analogous to the other methods by which he conducts the affairs 
of his government. 


It is evidently one of the laws of the divine adminiftration in the natural 
world, that life with all its ſubſtantial bleſſings are conveyed by the inter- 
vention of others. No living; thing, for inſtance, is now brought into being by 
the immediate exertion of the power of God, He uniformly makes uſe of 
the agency of parents, in communicating being to the various tribes of living 
creatures which fill the earth. In like manner, animals do not grow up 
by their own care. Moſt of them in the firſt ſtages of their life are weak, 
depending for their ſupport on others. In the human ſpecies, this helpleſs 
ſtate is of longer continuance, than in any of the other kinds, 


Moreover, neither the invention nor the improvement of the arts and ſci- 
ences, which have added ſo much elegance as well as happineſs to human 
life, were obvious to every individual. For theſe bleſſings the many are in- 
debted to a few choice ſpirits, by whoſe intervention providence communicates 
them to the reſt of mankind. Nay the very neceſſaries of life, in all the va- 
rious articles of food clothing and habitation, are beſtowed upon us by the 
mediation of others. In ſhort the general condition of human affairs is ſuch, 
that no individual can ſubſiſt, far leſs be happy, without the aid of his fellows, 
Nor is this conſtitution without its end. It is wiſely ordered by God, to 
imprint more effectually upon our minds a ſenſe of our own weakneſs and 
dependance, and of our abſolute inſufficiency to our own happinels. 


The ſame conſtitution is equally conſpicuous in the moral world, For the 
conſequences of mens actions whether good or bad, are by no means 
confined to their own perſons. The virtue of a parent often conveys laſting 
bleſſings to his poſterity. His crimes involve his children and relations, 
and even his dependants in ruin ; and that notwithſtanding they had not the 
leaſt hand in his wickedneſs. The folly of kings brings heavy calamities 
upon their ſubjects; their wiſdom procures them great felicity : while the 
body of the people have no hand either in the one or in the other. Nay 
without conſidering the natural conſequences of actions at all, it has been 
ſeen in the courſe of providence, that God has bleſſed ſome, for the ſake of 
the piety of their domeſtics, while he has curſed others, for the wickedneſs of 
the perſons with whom they were aſſociated. 


Farther, in many caſes, one's own reformation does not remove the con- 
ſequences of his having done ill. The effects of a man's vices remain in 
his body, notwithſtanding he has amended his ways ; and any alleviations of 
theſe evils which he obtains, is procured by the labour of innocent perſons.— 
Withal tho it be agreeable to reaſon, that every one (hall finally receive ac- 

cording 
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cording to his own perſonal demerit, yet in the progreſs towards the com- 
pletion of this moral ſcheme, we not only ſee vicarious ſufferings taking 

lace, but we find them abſolutely required by the laws of our nature ; elſe 
why ſhould one man loſe his life, while he endeavours to fave another, who 
is periſhing by water or fire? Why ſhould another loſe his fortune in de- 
fending a friend againſt an injurious proſecution ? Or why ſhould it be thought 
unnatural in a third, to ſeparate himſelf from his family or relations in a caſe 
where, if he continues his attachment, it will expoſe him to ruin ? Nay 
tne vicarious ſufferings of the innocent for the guilty, is required by the 
general nature of our condition itſelf ; and men, in obedience to the appoint- 
ment of God, voluntarily undergo a variety of ſufferings, for relieving others 
from the evil conſequences of their follies. This likewife ſome are obliged 
to do, contrary to their inclination ; the innocent being often ſubjected to ſuf- 
fering for the relief of the guilty, whether they will or no. 


And now to apply the ſeveral branches of this argument. If God makes 
uſe of the wiſdom of parents in the education of their children ; if he 
leads individuals to che invention of arts, for the benefit of the whole ſpe- 
cies ; and if he raiſes 9 great geniuſes to enlighten mankind with the know- 
lege of the ſciences ; why ſhould it be thought unworthy of him, to give man- 
kind inſtruction in religion and morality by means of his Son ?—If great 
bleſſings accruc to ſocicties on account of the extraordinary virtue of ſome 
one of their m:mbers; it <ven in human governments it is wiſe to extend the 
conſequences of good actions to many, who have not the leaſt hand in the per- 
formance of them; why ſhould it be thought improper in the more general 
plan of the divine adminiſtration, to bleſs penitents with eternal life on ac- 
count of the obedience of the only begotten Son of God lf in the preſent 
ſtate of tl inge, reperitance is found to be ineffectual for preventing or re- 
moving, c natural penal conſequences of mens ſins; why ſhould we imagine 
it will of itteft be effectual for preventing the puniſhment due to fin in the 
life to come ?—Farther, if in the courſe of human affairs, the innocent are 
often ſubjected to ſuffering for the relief of the guilty, and that contrary ſome- 
times to their own inclinations; and if the relief of the guilty, in many caſes 
is not procured without the vicarious ſufferings of the innocent ; can it be 
thought unworthy of God, to allow his innocent Son voluntarily to ſubject 
himſelf to ſuffering, for the ſake of the whole human ſpecies ? Or is it un- 
becoming the wiſdom of God, to grant relief to penitents thro' the intervention 
of the ſufferings of his Son? The ſufferings of the innocent for the guilty on 
earth, happen indeed according to the eſtabliſhed courſe of nature; and this 
joined with the frequency of the thing, hinders us trom being ſhocked with 
it. Beſides we often ſee by what means thoſe ſufferings come, and how they 
procure their ends. Were we as well acquainted with the laws of the more 
general government of God, we thould fee as clearly how the ſufferings of Chriſt 
contribute to the redemption of mankind, even in the way of natural efficacy. 
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Wherefore being in a great meaſure ignorant of God's government, to affirm 
that Chriſt's ſufferings can contribute to the ſalvation of the world, no other way 
but by tyrannical appointment, is to determine magiſterially in a matter which 
we are not qualified to jadge of. However, tho' we are not acquainted with 
the whole caſe, we can lec ſufficient fitneſs in Chriſt's ſufferings to procure 
the pardon of fin, as they tend to vindicate the authority of God's laws by 
confirming the good in their obedience, by deterring penitents from relap(- 
ins, and by working powerfully on the obſtinate to reclaim them to the paths 
of virtue. | 


Thus the interpoſition deſcribed in the goſpels, is conformable to our moſt 
exalted notions of the divine pertections ; it is likewiſe agreeable to God's 
character as governor of the univerſe ; and it is analogous to the lacknow- 
ledged methods, by which he conducts the affairs of his government. It is 
therefore in all reſpects highly worthy of God, ; 


SECT. 4. Shewing that the interpoſition of God for the ſalvation of the 
. wworld is probable, becauſe it was made in due time. 


THAT the interpoſition for the ſalvation of the world deſcribed in the goſ- 

pels was made in due time, muſt be allowed, if it can be ſnewed that 
the age in which the Son of God appeared, was better adapted to the ends of 
his coming than any of the ages which preceded. Now that this was actu- 
ally the caſe, may be underſtood by the following particulars, 


1. It was wiſely ordered that all mankind ſhould deſcend from a ſingle pair 
of the human ſpecies, who received their being immediately of God, were 
inſtructed by him, and had frequent intercourſe with him, For thus the two 
fundamental articles of religion, the exi/tence of God, and the creation of 
the world, were delivered to mankind as matters of fact, and the memory of 
them was by univerſal tradition preſerved as facts. Of conſequence the athe- 
iſtical opinions which afterwards aroſe, - that the world had exiſted from eter- 
nity, or was produced by chance, without the direction of any intelligent de- 
ſigning cauſe, were hindered from ſpreading. By the ſame means, the know- 
lege of thoſe things which God thought fit to communicate to mankind by 
immediate revelation in the firſt ages, was eaſily propagated among the whole 
ſpecies. For when men multiplied ſo that they could no longer continue to- 
gether, but were ſcattered to people the earth, they carried with them the 
knowlege of religion which they had derived by tradition from their fathers, 
and handed it down every where to their poſterity. Such were the reaſons 
moving God to people the earth by a fingle pair, | 


Let us now ſee what were the conſequences of peopling the earth in this 
manner, together with the relation which theſe conſequences had to the 
coming 
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coming of the Son of God. The language of mankind being confounded 
at the time they were diſperſed, or in the natural courſe of things changing, 
the various tribes were early ſeparated from one another, both by diſtance 
of place, and by diverſity of language. For a long time therefore they had 
no intercourſe with one another. The arts which poliſh human life advanced 
ſlowly ; and the knowlege of religion which they derived by tradition gradu- 
ally decayed. Theſe being the natural conſequences ,of peopling the earth 
from a ſingle pair, to have ſent the Son of God with the full knowlege of 
religion in the firſt ages, would have been altogether improper. Men not 
having invented the art of writing, they had no method of preſerving this 
knowlege. Beſides, it could not at that time have been ſufficiently ſpread. 
For in the very firſt ages, mankind were at too great a diſtance from one ano- 
ther, to have much communication. In proceſs of time, when the ſeveral 
tribes extended their boundaries, their vicinity produced no ſocial intercourſe 
among them. It rather occaſioned an oppoſition of intereſts, which brought 
on diſcord and wars: ſo that in early times, hoſtilities and bloodſhed ſeldom 
ceaſed, In ſuch a ſtate of the world, to have given mankind that full know- 
lege of religion which was afterwards beſtowed upon them, would have been 
altogether improper, ſeeing it could neither have been propagated nor preſerved. 


But from the very beginning wars were early waged from a deſire of con- 
queſt. Thus the great empires aroſe. The Ægyptians and the Aſſyrians are 
the firſt conquerors we meet with in hiſtory. After them come the Babylonians, 
the Perſians, and the Greeks ; each empire ſucceeding the other in its turn, 
and the latter ſtil] ſurpaſſing the former in greatneſs. — The erection of thoſe 
empires was the work of human ambition; but the ſprings which guided 
the paſſions of men lay deep hid in the councils of God. His wiſdom di- 
rected the revolutions of ſtates, to ends entirely different from what 
were propoſed by the actors in theſe mighty affairs. To prepare the world 
for the diſcoveries in religion which were to be vouchſafed, was what God 
had in view. Accordingly under the great empires, the nations were brought 
into ſuch a condition that mankind had leifure to attend. The jarring of 
ſtates which in the early ages kept the minds of men in perpetual agitation, 
was made to ceaſe, and the bleſſings of peace were widely diffuſed. Under 
the great empires likewiſe new diſcoveries were eaſily propagated, For man- 
kind who in the firſt ages had been ſeparated to people the earth, were 
again united into great bodies politic, and a communication was opened 
between the moſt diſtant nations. The Roman empire in particular, pro- 
duced thoſe great alterations in the outward condition of the world, more 
effectually than all the reſt. For this people, by puſhing their conqueſts ' 
farther than any of their predeceſſors, erected an empire as great as the con- 
dition of human affairs would permit. Then moſt of the diflenfions which 
infeſted the earth were quieted, the noiſe of arms being heard only upon 
ſome diſtant frontier, where, inſtead of diſturbing the general tranquillity, 
the war ſcarce drew the attention of mankind. Withal, as by its interna! 
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vigour, the Roman ate was to ſubſiſt longer than any of the empires which 
had gone before it, the bleſſings of peace commerce and ſocial inter- 
courſe, were carried to a greater pitch, and were deſigned by God to conti- 
nue longer with mankind, than they had hitherto done. 


The world being firſt put into a ſtate of general union and tranquillity by 
the Romans under Auguſtus, and being thenceforth to continue in union 
and peace for ſeveral ages, it was then prepared, and not till then, for the re- 
ception of the Son of God, and for the ſpreading of thoſe diſcoveries with 
which he was pleaſed to bleſs mankind. —W herefore, he fullneſs of time being 
come, he deſcended from heaven to earth, and in the human nature publiſh- 
ed a new religion, calculated for all nations. This religion he confirmed b 
miracles, and taught it to twelve perſons who conſtantly attended him for that 


end. Them he appointed to go forth, preaching his goſpel in every country. 


His generous deſign was favoured by the circumſtances of the world, His 
apoſtles, beginning atJeruſalem, travelled with ſafety thro' the whole Roman em- 
pire ; and labouring diligently in the propagation of the goſpel, their ſound went 


into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the world, Rom. x. 18. 


Thus, from the very beginning, the conquerors of mankind made war for 
purpoles whereof they were altogether ignorant. They overturned the na- 


tions, that the world might be prepared for the reception of the Son of God, 
and for the triumphs of his religion. | | 


2. It was neceſſary that many ages ſhould elapſe before the Son of God ap- 
peared, in order that time might be allowed for the invention of the arts and 
ſciences. For it was thus only, that men could be put in a capacity of judg- 


ing with certainty, concerning the actions the deſigns and the miſſion of the 
Son of God, 


Now the arts and ſciences were the immediate offspring of the great em- 
pires. For the common people living in peace, had leiſure to apply them- 
ſelves to the arts, and perſons of a more refined genius to cultivate the ſciences. 
Moreover, the intercourſe which was eſtabliſhed between many countries, 
by their union under the great empires, facilitated the communication of all 
the diſcoveries that were made. And the wealth that was produced by agri- 
culture and commerce, giving mankind a taſte for elegance, made them ſcek 
after the productions of art. Thus the arts ſpread themſelves, the ſciences 
fouriſhed, and the nations were civilized apace. In Daniel's ſecond viſion of 
the four great monarchies, the efficacy of extenſive empire to civilize man- 
kind is beautifully deſcribed : Ch. vii. 7. The firſt beaft was like a lion: the 
Babylonians, during the time they laid the foundations of their empire, were 
of fierce diſpoſitions, and barbarous manners. And had eagles wings: this 


people were mighty in war, and rapid in conqueſt. And I beheld till the 
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wings thereof were plucked : bounds were ſet to the progreſs of their con- 
queſts. — And it was lifted up from the earth, and made to fland upon his feet 
as a man, and a man's heart was given it: when the Baby:oniſh empire was 
eſtabliſhed, the arts of peace began to flouriſh, and to operate in poliſhing 
the manners of the people ; ſo that from ſavages they became human crea- 

tures: A man's heart was given to this empire, | 


In making the great empires roll over the earth, God diffuſed his bleſſings; 
the conquered nations teaching their conquerors the arts which ennoble and 
embelliſh life, or learning them from them. Under the Grecian empire, 
every branch of knowledge was cultivated to the higheſt degree, and all the 
polite arts were carried to the utmoſt perfection; in ſo much that ever ſince, 
the ideas of the Greeks in thoſe matters, have been the model which all 
ſucceeding ages have ſtudied to copy. The Romans who poſſeſſed the em- 


pire of the world after the Greeks, were themſelves indeed ignorant of let- 


ters. Yet by uniting many nations under one head, they opened a paſſage, 
eſpecially into the weſt, for the Grecian learning. Nor were theſe conquer- 
ors of the world long inſenſible to the charms of knowledge. They ſoon 
became paſſionate admirers of the fine arts, and ſtudied the ſciences with ea- 
gerneſs. By this means, the Greek language obtained in the countries of 
Europe, Afia and Africa, more generally than any language has been known 
to do either before or ſince. And the uſe of an univerſal language, by en- 
couraging the men of genius to write, and by introducing their writings to 
the inquiſitive of all countries, greatly advanced learning in that period. 
At the ſame time, by promoting commerce, and facilitating every ſocial in- 
tercourſe, to a degree hitherto unknown, it quickly civilized all the unculti- 
vated nations who had fallen under the Roman yoke. 


A taite for knowledge being now become univerſal, the profound tran- 
quillity which reigned thro' the Roman empire, gave mankind opportunity 
to indulge this taſte, The progreſs which they made in literature ſharp- 
ened their natural parts, and the curioſity which literature inſpires made 
them attentive to every thing new that was offered. This therefore was 
the only ſeaſon that had ever exiſted, proper for propofing with any proſ- 
pect of ſucceſs, a religion deſigned for all mankind. Their curioſity made 
them attentive to ſuch a religion. Their taſte for knowledge diſpoſed them 
to reliſh its doctrines. That acuteneſs of underſtanding which they had ac- 
quired by culture, qualified them to judge of the pretenſions of its founder 
to the character of a miſſionary from God, and of the proofs by which he 
and his apoſtles ſupported theſe pretenſions. The miracles they performed, 
and the prophecies they uttered in ſuch an age, were ſure to meet with a 
proper reception. If they were true, they would be diſcerned to be fo : If 
atherwile, the world could not be impoſed upon. In ſhort, had the Son of 
God appeared ſooner, his religion would have been altogether neglected. _— 
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if it had been attended to and received, the opinion which at that time was 
formed of its evidences, would not have had equal weight with the judgment 
which mankind in the politeſt and moſt enlightened age that ever was, paſſed 
upon it, in oppoſition to their ſtrongeſt paſſions and prejudices, 


3. Leſt men ſhould have ſuſpected, that the neceſſity of an immediate inter- 
polition for their inſtruction and reformation, might have been ſuperſeded by 
the invention of ſome excellent form of government, whoſe wile regulations 
would ſecure the ſubjects from falling into ignorance and wickedneſs, God 
was pleaſed to allow mankind ſufficient time to invent and prove all the dif- 
ferent forms of government which it was poſſible for them to contrive, be- 
fore he interpoſed for their inſtruction by his Son. — The arts of legiſ- 
lation and government were carried to the utmoſt perfection, even in the 
firſt ages. For mankind being then divided into an infinite number of inde- 
pendant ſtates, all the different forms were quickly invented. Moreover, 
they were exerciſed in the happieſt circumſtances, Their efficacy was tried 
in ſmall ſtates, where the conduct of every citizen was under the eye of 
the magiſtrate, who inſpected the manners of the citizens with ſeverity. 
If civil government could have reformed mankind, certainly it ought to have 
done it in theſe circumſtances. Yet none of all the different forms of go- 
vernment that were invented, produced the deſired effect, 


At firſt indeed under theſe governments virtues of a certain kind flou- 
riſhed, the citizens being remarkable for their temperance, frugality, forti- 
tude, and public ſpirit, But the knowledge of God and religion, together 
with the practice of piety, meekneſs, patience, charity, were ſcarce heard of 
among them — Beſides, the very virtues peculiar to theſe governments did 
not flouriſh long in them : for the conſtitution itſelf ſoon loſt its vigour ; 
the laws were changed, diſcipline was relaxed, and of courſe the people 
degenerating, ſunk under the oppreſſion of ſome powerful neighbour. 


But to paſs from this, let it be allowed that ſome form of government 
could be invented, of efficacy ſufficient to regulate the manners of the people; 
yet ſeeing it is in ſmall ſtates only that government can have this efficacy, 

the invention even of a perfect form, would not have ſuperſeded the neceſ- 
lity of the interpoſition of God. His intention was, that mankind ſhould 
not continue long divided into ſmall independant ſtates. They were to be 
made happy by the arts and ſciences. For this purpoſe a free communica- 

tion between the numerous tribes was to be opened, by their union under 
the great empires. In that united and poliſhed ſtate, means for their refor- 
mation were to be uſed, more effectual than any form of civil government 
adminiſtered in the very beſt manner poſſible. The wiſdom therefore, of 
not interpoſing for the inſtruction of the world in the firſt ages, clearly appears, 
By delaying the coming of his Son for a long time, God has ſhewed * no 
orm 
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form of government whatever can reform mankind, and conſequently has 
demonſtrated the neceſſity of revelation. 


Farther, it was not fit that extraordinary means for the reformation of men 
ſhould be uſed, before they had made progreſs in all the arts by which life 
is embelliſhed, and in the ſciences by which the human underſtanding is culti- 
vated. The reaſon is, if God had interpoſed ſooner, it might have been 

retended, that by a proper uſe of their own faculties, mankind would ac- 
quire ſuch a degree of knowlege, as muſt have rendered revelation unneceſ- 
ſary. Whereas by ſuffering the world to go on ſo long without the viſible 
interpoſition of his Son, the inſufficiency of human reaſon in matters of re- 
ligion was expreſsly ſhewed. Accordingly, when it was found that even 
thoſe nations who carried intellectual improvements to the higheſt pitch, 
had diſputed themſelves into an abſolute uncertainty about the plaineſt and 
moſt eſſential truths, and were ſunk beyond meaſure in wickedneſs, or as 
the apoſtle expreſſes it, Nym iii. 19. When every mouth was flopped, and all the 
world was become guilty before God, a ſenſible demonſtration was given to all 
the world, of the neceſſity of ſupernatural aſſiſtance from God, for curing 
both the iznorance and wickedneſs of mankind, 


This reaſon for the coming of the Son of God ſo late, is the more to be 
remarked, that notwithſtanding ſuch a ſtriking proof of the inefficacy of the 
light of nature, has actually been laid before the world, the enemies 
of revelation affect ſtill to repreſent God's interpoſition as unneceſſary. The 
Egyptians, the Aſſyrians, the Babylonians, the Perſians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans, the nations the moſt remarkable for their genius, their learning, 
and their eloquence, were all groſsly ignorant of the perfections and wor- 
ſhip of God, and of the other capital doctrines of religion. Yet it is pre- 
tended, that the vulgar, even among the moſt barbarous nations, are and ever 
have been able, by the force of their own natural faculties, to arrive at the 


knowlege and practice of their duty. How ridiculous, how abſurd is ſuch 
a ſtale pretence as this ! | 


To the above we may add, that the improvements in ancient philoſophy, 
having brought the doctrines of religion and morality into view, for no other 
purpoſe but to involve them in confuſion, by that utter uncertainty which 

their endleſs diſputes about them occaſioned, thoſe who had any love of truth 
could not but be ſolicitous to have themſelves drawn out of this fluctuating, 
hopeleſs ſtate. In ſuch circumſtances, we may believe, when they came to 
underſtand the true nature of the goſpel, they would be diſpoſed readily to 
embrace it; as the Son of God taught with the utmoſt aſſurance, all the great 
articles, about which the Heathen philoſophers had hitherto been in ſuch 
uncertainty. — The truth is, the ſituation of mind into which philoſophy 
had thrown the inquiſitive Heathens, diſpoſed numbers of them to embrace 
F Chriſtianity 


* 
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Chriſtianity with the greateſt joy. In their writings which remain, ſome 

of them expreſsly aſſign this as the cauſe of their convertion : and there is 

no room to doubt that it had the fame weight with others. We may there- | 
fore believe, God ſuffered the world to continue under the diſcipline of phi- J 
loſophy, during many ages, in order that the inquiſitive part of mankind, by 
the uncertainty wherein they found all things involved, might be diſpoſed to 
receive the infallible dictates of his Son, offered to them in the goſpel. 


Let the depth therefore of the wiſdom and goodneſs of God be acknow- 
leged, who allowed mankind to go on ſo long, before he interpoſed for their 
inſtruction and reformation. The early /tate of the world ſhewed the inef- F 
ficacy of the beſt forms of government to correct the corruptions of the hu-- 15 
man heart; as the later late thereof demonſtrated the inefficacy of reaſon 
for the ſame end, altho' it was improved to the moſt exalted pitch. 


4. Before God interpoſed by his Son, it was neceſſary the Jewiſh na- 
tion ſhould continue for ſeveral ages, under the inſtitutions of Moſes. By 
the effect which theſe had on the minds of the Jews, men have been ; 
taught that the kind of religion they are moſt fond of, a religion conſiſting | 5 
of many pompous rites, is by no means the fitteſt for them; conſcquently i 
the way was paved for the more illuſtrious introduction of the goſpel; which 1 
is a ſpiritual religion, a religion free from pomp and ceremony, a religion : 
therefore which fixes the attention on the eſſentials of true piety. This is the 
very account the apoſtle Paul gives of the law of Moſes, when he tells us, 
Heb. vii. 18. It was diſannulled for the weakneſs and unprofitableneſs theresf. Fer 
the law made nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a better hope did, by the which 
de draw nizh unto God, — In the Jewiſh religion indeed the nobleſt doctrines 
concerning the divine attributes, and the molt ſolid notions concerning the terms | 
of mens acceptance with God, were inculcated. At the ſame time, nume- 0 
rous ceremonies were enjoined, But they were all calculated to convey 7 
ſpiritual truths, and by ſenſible repreſentations to impreſs them in a more live- | 
ly manner upon the minds of the worſhippers. Wherefore, if any religion 
of a ritual kind could have anſwered the end propoſed, it was doubtlels this. 
Nevertheleſs, in fact, the bulk of the people placing their attention more up- 
on the ceremonies preſcribed, than upon the things ſignified by them, they 
ſoon loſt fight of the latter, and on that account became the more zealouſly 
attached to the former ; imagining that to ſecure the favour of the Deity, no 
more was neceſſary but the careful performance of them. Thus neglecting 
the eſſentials of piety, they became the moſt ſuperſtitious nation under heaven. 
Hence, from the effect which this religion had upon the Jews, and not from L 

its nature, it is repreſented as a yoke of bondage, and the abrogation of it is 3 
called a redemption. Gal. iv. 3. Even ſo we, when we were children were in 
beadage under the elements of the world: we were under the diſcipline of 
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thoſe religious inſtitutions of which the world are generally fond. 4. But when 
the fulneſs of time came, God ſent his Son made of a woman, made under the law, 
4. To redeem them that were under the law. Nor will any religion that con- 
liſts of many pompous rites, whereby the imagination is pleaſed, be ever found 
to have a better effect upon the bulk of mankind, than the inſtitutions of 
Moſes had upon the Jews. It may therefore be faid with truth, that the 
Jewiſh diſpenſation was wiſely ordered to precede the Chriſtian, as for many 
reaſons ſo for this, to convince the world that the kind of worſhip which 
they are ſo fond of, is not the moſt proper; and that the ends of religion 
will be beſt anſwered by the form, which is the molt ſpiritual, even ſuch as 
we mult allow the Chriſtian religion to be. In this reſpe& therefore, the 
neceſſity of Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed by Judaiſm. Nor was it proper, 
that Chriſtianity ſhould be given, till the way was thus prepared. Gal. iii. 
24. The law was our ſchoolmaſter to bring us unto Chriſt, becauſe, Rom. viii. 3 
What the law could not do, in that it was weak through the fleſh, God ſending his 
cen Son, &c. 


Farther, becauſe wicked men always pretend that the evidences of religion 
are not ſufficiently ſtrong, and becauſe it is a prejudice which even good 
people indulge, that if miracles were frequently performed, the moſt per- 
verſe would be impreſſed by religion: To demonſtrate the folly of theſe ima- 
ginations, and to wean mankind from them, God was pleaſed to keep the 
Jewiſh nation, for many ages, under a religion exactly of the kind demanded, 
The inſtitutions of Moſes were ſupported by many great miracles performed 
thro' a courſe of ages: And therefore, if ſtanding miracles continued with 
a nation were the beit means for reclaiming finners, the Jews ought to have 
been the moſt virtuous nation that ever was. Inſtead of this, they were 
even in the earlieſt times, when the miracles of their law were moſt fre- 
quent, a ſtubborn, obſtinate and wicked people. Wherefore, however 
powerful miracles may be to prove the truth of a new religion, the example 
of the Jews is ſufficient to convince us, that theſe things have little influence 
to alter the diſpoſitions of mens minds. Like all other objects calculated to 
ſtrike the paſſions, the oftener they happen the impreſſion made by them is 
the weaker. The Moſaic therefore, was ordered to precede the Chriſtian diſ- 
penſation, with a view to convince mankind by undoubted experience, that 
when once the truth of any religion is ſufficiently confirmed, the continuance 
of miracles is of no farther uſe; and that to require the conſtant performance 
of them, as the propereſt means of rendering mankind virtuous, 1s altogether 
fooliſh. — A preparation of this fort was highly neceſſary before the intro- 
duction of the goſpel. For as Chriſtianity was deſigned to be the religion 
of the whole earth, it was not poſſible in the nature of things to ſtrengthen 
its influence by ſtanding miracles. A particular place to which mankind 
might retort, could not be pitched upon for the performance of theſe mi- 
racles, as was the caſe under the Jewiſh economy, To have multiplied mi- 

ot racles 
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racles in every country, would have deſtroyed their nature. In ſhort, the 
effect which the Moſaic œconomy had upon the Jewiſh nation, is ſufficient 
to ſhew all the world that miracles are not the beſt means of reforming 
mankind ; that the evidences wherewith religious truths are accompanied un- 
der the Chriſtian diſpenſation, are of the propereſt kind ; and that it is fool- 
iſh to wiſh for any other. If they hear not Jeſus and his apoſtles, neither will 
they be perſuaded tho ſome one or other roſe every day from the dead. 


The introduction of the Goſpel requiring preparations of this kind, the 


Son of God could not conſiſtently with wiſdom, have appeared much ſoon- 
er in the world than he actually did. 


5. Laſtly, It was neceſſary not only that the world ſhould be prepared for 
the reception of the Goſpel, in the manner above deſcribed; but that nume- 
rous prophecies ſhould be emitted concerning the coming, the character and 
the actions of the Son of God, thro' a long ſucceſſion of ages, by which he 
might be clearly pointed out to mankind upon bis appearing, and clothed 
with ſuch illuſtriouſneſs as was ſuitable to the grandeur of his character, and 
the magnificence of his undertaking. 


It may now be proper to obſerve, that thoſe who think ſuperficially, at- 
tend only to the execution of God's deſigns, becauſe their ſenſes are ſtruck 
thereby. The combination of cauſes by which he executes them, lying hid 
in the ſcheme of his providence, are diſcerned only by the attentive. Per- 


| haps too they think it becoming the majeſty of the Deity, to accompliſh his 


urpoſes by the immediate exertions of his power. Such therefore, liſten un- 
willingly to the accounts which are given by ſpeculative people, of any lon 
train of preparations made by God. Nevertheleſs, to whatever part of the 
univerſe we turn our eyes, we find that in this manner always the Deity works. 
And that he ſhould bring his thoughts to paſs by the intervention of many 
means, rather than by a fingle exertion of power, is highly wiſe : Becauſe 


the proofs of his perfections are thus multiplied, and a noble ſubject of con- 


templation is afforded to his rational creatures, 


For ſuch reaſons as theſe, the interpolition of God by his Son was to be 
the accompliſhment of a ſcheme formed by God from eternity, and the pre- 
parations for the execution thereof were to begin with the world itſelf, and 
to be carried on from age to age among the nations, until the time came in 
which he appeared on earth. Of theſe preparations this was the moſt eſ- 


ſential. Intimations were to be given of his coming, and the tranſactions 


of his life were to be foretold, by which, when he appeared, he was to be 
Known as the Son and meſſenger of God. — Accordingly, a long ſeries of 
prophecies were actually emitted concerning him : the more antient giving 


only the outlines of the picture; but by the addition of the ſucceeding pro- 


phecies, 
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phecies, the rough ſketch was gradually filled up with ſhades and colours, ſo 
that when the time for his appearing drew nigh, ſuch a perfect likeneſs was 
formed, that thoſe who were attentive, could be in no danger of overlooking 
or miſtaking the original. 


The firſt intimation of the coming of the Son of God began with the world, 
being made to the progenitors of mankind, in the ſentence that was paſſed upon 
them after their fall. As the world advanced, more frequent and clear notices of 
this great event were given, At length the Jews were ſeparated from the other 
nations, by a peculiar inſtitution of laws and religion, to be the depoſitaries of 
the diſcoveries already made, or to be afterwards made, concerning God's in- 
tended interpoſition. In their ſacred writings, therefore, all the prophecies 
antiently delivered with relation to this ſubject, and thoſe which were added 
in ſucceeding ages, are recorded. In the number we find a prophecy or two, 
uttered by perſons who were not of the Jewiſh nation. (Numb. xxiv. 17, 
Job xix. 25.) Hence we gather, that God raiſed up even among the heathens, 
prophets to foretel the advent of his Son. What confirms this is, that in 
ſome of the heathen writings which remain, we find traces of ſuch prophe- 
cies. In particular, Socrates, Plato, and Porphyry, ſpake of the coming of 
a divine teacher as a thing to be wiſhed for, and even expected“. The prin- 
cipal prophecies however, concerning this grand event, were given to the 
Jews. In theſe, the character, actions, ſufferings, kingdom and ſubjects of the 
Son of God, are deſcribed with aſtoniſhing particularity. But the knowlege 
of them was not confined to the Jews. They taught them to the heathens, 
among whom they happened to be diſperſed. In later times likewiſe great 
numbers of the Jews went into /Egypt, Greece, Italy, and other countries, 
for the ſake of commerce; where, by the erection of their ſynagogues, and 
the tranſlation of their ſcriptures into the Greek language, the prophecies con- 
cerning the advent of the Son of God, committed to them, together with 
ſome of the moſt eſſential articles of religion, were made known. By this 
means, as well as by the antient traditions which till ſubſiſted, there was a 
general expectation of the Son of God raiſed among the heathens, about the 
time of his appearing —Moreover, from the clear agreement of his character 
and actions with the numerous prophecies which were emitted concernin 
him, his miſſion acquired a fulneſs of evidence, very proper to ſtrike the minds 
of impartial enquirers.— Thus, when the Son of God came into the world, 
he appeared clothed with an infinite ſplendor of character: and mankind, by 
obſerving all the antient prophecies fulfilled in him, were directed to receive 


him as the great perſonage, of whom the world had been ſo long in expecta- 
tion. | 


* If the reader deſires to fee the paſſages, he Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
will find them cited and tranſlated in Dr. Clarke's pag. 201. 203, 204, 205, 206, 


Upon 
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8 the whole, as it was neither fit in itſelf, nor agreeable to the ordinar 
methods of hogs s government, to introduce his Son into the world abruptly, 
it will be ackno wleged, that the various preparations above deſcribed, were ſo 
extenſive and grand, that they render thc interpolition of God for the ſalvation 
of the world by his Son, beyond difpute the moſt magnificent event in the 
whole univerſe, of which mankind have any knowlege — Theſe preparations 
are ſo many reaſons, determining the coming oi the Son of God to the age, 
in which he aQually appeared, "They are lupzeſted to us by the 1mp ertect 
view we have at preſent of the plan of the divine adminiſtration. Were we 
better acquainted therewith, many more reaſons would occur to ſhew, that 
the particular ſeaſon wherein our Lord appeared, was better adapted to the 
ends of his coming than any of the ages which preceded it. However, tho 
preparations ſo extenſive had not been neceſſary, and of conſequence, tho 
the circumſtances of the world might poſlibly have both admitted and re- 
quired our Lord's appearing in it ſooner ; yet to have deferred his coming to 
the time of his actual appearance, was agreeable to the general MCONOMY con- 
{picuous in the government of the world, to be deſcribed more fully in the 
remaining ſections of this firſt chapter. 


SECT. 5. Sewing that God's inter poſition for the ſalvation of the world, 
deſeribed in the geſpels, is prebable, becauſe the knowlege of it bas been .- 
ficiently diffuſed by the propagation of the Chrijizan religion. 


I. V 77 E own that all nations have not yet been enlightened with the Chriſtian 
religion, and made acquainted with God's love to mankind in their 
ſalvation; nevertheleſs the nations in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, the molt re- 
nowned for wiſdom, arts and arms, have bcen thus bleſſed. As for the reſt, 
it was not agreeable to the plan of the divine provide -nce to beſtow the goſpel 
on them. For it would ſcem, that in general, the propagation of the goſpel 
is ordained to keep pace with the improvernents of the light of nature ; being 
iven to thote nations chictiy, who have carried their own natural faculties to 
the higheſt pitch. Nor is it fit that revelation ſhould be diſpenſed otherwiſe. 
For mankind, by recciving the goſpel in this order, are made more ſenſible 
of the e e, of the light of nature and of the neceſſity of revclation: 
ve ; 3. of this chap.) Conſequently, they cannot miſs being more 
eſled with the goodneſs of God, who has thus aſliſted them in a 

ic Maste the powers of their own mind can give them no aid, and muſt 
be diſpoſed with more thankfulneſs to accept of the bleſſings which he fo 


kindly Offers. 


Moreover, by propagating the goſpel firſt among the more enlightened na- 


tins» ros were e illuſtrious, and the goſpel itſelf was ſhewed 
hat it pretends to be; a revelation from God. And tho' many 
0; 1091S, WaO in the early ages embraced the goſpel, are at preſent deſti- 
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tute of it, ſome having relapſed into idolatry, and others having apoſtatiiz 
to Mahometaniſm, this is to be imputed to their own wickedneſs, having be- 
fallen them by the juſt judgment of God, as a puniſhment for their abuſe of 
Chriſtianicy. Other cauſes of this nielancholy revolution may likewiſe be aſ- 
ſigned, but none with ſo much reaſon ; ſecing ſuch judgments are threatened 
in the goſpel itſelf, as the puniſhment of ſuch crimes, nay and foretold as 
what were actually to happen. Wherefore, tho' the extinction of the Ch i- 
ſtian religion in ſome countries where it formerly flouriſhed, be matter of 
deep regret, it is likewiſe an evident confirmation of the truth of the goſpels, 
and holds forth an awful leſſon for the inſtruction of future generations. 


2. It muſt be acknowleged a thing highly defirable, that every nation 
were bleſſed with the goſpel. Vet in a matter which muſt have ſo great 
an influence in the government of God, and which is ſo far above our com- 
prehenſion, it becomes us to remember that the time and manner of confer- 
ring this bleſfing, the Father has reſerved in his own power, The nations 
indeed who have not the goſpel, are in worſe circumſtances than thoſe who 
are favoured with it. Yet this is no argument againſt the divinity of the goſ- 
pel, or of the interpoſition delcribed in it. Becauſe it ſeems to be part of 
God's plan, that his creatures ſhould be in different circumſtances of moral 
trial, Thus among individuals, there are ſome who have better faculties than 
others, better education, longer life, fewer temptations, more leiſure, and bet- 
ter opportunities of every kind: Nay, in the different periods of one and the 
ſame perſon's life, the natural and acquired advantages juſt now mentioned 
are very different. There is a conſiderable portion of the life of mankind, 
in which they are not ſubjects of religion and morality. They grow to be 
ſo inſenſibly: And from the time they are firſt capable of religion, they be- 


come more and more ſo, till they arrive at maturity. Towards the decline of 


life, the faculties of ſome are greatly impaired. In ſhort the natural circum- 
ſtances of mankind, in point of moral trial, are as different as we can well 
ſuppoſe them to be. Vet from theſe inequalities, no body pretends to 
argue againſt the government and providence of God. If there are thoſe 
evident differences in the trial of men, arifing from the diverſity of their 
facultics, ages and conditions, why may there not, conſiſtently with wiſdom 
and goodneſs, be differences alſo in mens trial, ariſing from the nature of the 
diſpenſation under which they live? Why may we not ſuppoſe it to be part 
of the divine plan, that next to thoſe who enjoy the goſpel in its moſt im- 
perfect ſtate, they ſhould ſtand who have the light of nature ſomewhat im- 
proved by revel-tion, as jt ſeems to be in Mahometan countries. In this or- 


der, thoſe ſucceed who enjoy the light of nature in its moſt perfect form; 
ſuch as it ſubüſts perhaps among the Chincte : Then thoſe who have this 


light in le“ perfection; and ſo on in its ſeveral deſcending degrees, till it ends 
in the loweſt form of human reaſon, as the ſame ſubſiſts in the mind of an 
4. Hottentot. 
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Hottentot. In theſe differences there is nothing more ſtrange, or more re- 
pugnant to our ideas of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs, than that ſome na- 
tions ſhould enjoy a better climate and ſoil than others, or a better form of 
government, or greater improvements in the arts and ſciences; or that the 
ſame nations at different periods, ſhould have different natural and acquired 
advantages. Or that individuals ſhould poſſeſs different degrees of health, 
ſtrength, beauty, underſtanding, and good diſpoſition ; or that they ſhould 
be placed in different ſtations, and have difterent fortunes ; or that the ſame 

rſon ſhould differ from himſelf in all thoſe reſpects, at different periods of 
bis life. The truth is, he who finds fault with the interpoſition of God 


becauſe it is not univerſal, muſt find fault with the whole ſcheme of the 


divine providence. And he who affirms that the goſpel, which has brought 
this interpoſition to light, is not from God, becauſe many are ſtill ignorant 
of it, mult likewiſe affirm that the world cannot be governed by God, be- 
cauſe there are in it many different orders of beings ; and becauſe of the ſame 
order, ſome want the advantages which others enjoy: as if God could not 
beſtow a favour upon one, unleſs he confers the ſame upon all. In the diſ- 
penſation of his gifts God acts freely, making great and evident diſtinctions. 
He gives his bleſſings to whom he pleaſes, at what time he pleaſes, and in 
what manner he pleaſes; and not according to what we may judge beſt. 
Beſides the plan of his providence is ſo immenſe, and ſo infinitely compli- 
cated, that for any human creature to pretend to determine what, upon the 
whole, is fit or unfit in this plan, is certainly arrogance. The Almighty 
gives account of none of his matters. The reaſons of his conduct in par- 
ticular caſes he does not diſcover to us, becauſe we have nothing to do with 
them; and becauſe, from a general view of his plan, we may be certain that 
every part thereof is conducted with the moſt perfect wiſdom and goodneſs. 


The only ſcruple that can remain with any thinking perſon, who contem- 


plates this general economy of providence, muſt ariſe from the conſideration 


of the condition of thoſe at the laſt judgment, who have been without the 
goſpel. Nevertheleſs all appearance of injuſtice will vaniſh, if we keep 


in mind that the judge of the earth will do righteouſly ; and that no more 


ſhall be required of any one, but ſuch an improvement of the advantages and 
opportunities which he enjoyed, whatever theſe were, as might be expected 
from him. Nor does the goſpel give any other repreſentation of this mat- 


ter. For it aſſures us, Acts x. 34. That God is no reſpecter of perſons. 


2 Cor. vili. 12. That every man ſhall be accepted according to what he had, not 
according to what he had not. Rom. ii. 11, 12. That as many as have ſinned 
without the law, ſhall alſo periſh without the law; and that as many as have ſin- 
ned in the law, jhall be judged by the law. Nay our Lord himſelf has de- 


clared, Luke xii. 48. That unto whomſoever much is given, of him ſhall much 


be required, 
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If any one thinks it inconſiſtent with the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, 
that after his Son has appeared and done ſo much for the recovery of man- 
kind, the goſpel, which contains the hiſtory of this interpoſition, and which 
is the great means of making it effeQual, ſhould be kept hid from ſo great a 
part of the world, he ought to conſider that this conduct is exadly parallel 
to the methods of the divine diſpenſation in caſes of a like nature. For in- 
ſtance, remedies for the diſeaſes of the human body, have actually exiſted in 
the world from the very beginning, yet many of them have continued long un- 
known to mankind. And now that ſome of them are diſcovered, it is but a 
few that are acquainted with them. Every part of the globe does not afford 
them. Many perſons labouring under diſeaſes for which there are remedies, 
are ſo unlucky as not to be in the way of them, Probably many valuable re- 
medies really exiſting in nature are ſtill undiſcovered, and will be fo for ages 
to come. Theſe circumſtances, no perſon ever urged as arguments againſt 
the reality of the remedies themſelves, or as objections againſt the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the author of them. Why then ſhould it be uſed as an argu- 
ment againſt the divinity of the goſpel, that it has hitherto been kept hid 
from men; ſeeing it teaches that in the diſtribution of his moſt valuable gifts, 
God does not extend them unto all ? 


4. Farther, the Goſpel itſelf aſſures us, the time is coming, when all na- 
tions ſhall be brought to the knowlege and belief of true religion. The 
Jews, the Mahometans, the idolatrous Gentiles, and even thoſe who for their 
abuſe of Chriſtianity were deprived of it, ſhall all be converted. Luke xxi. 24. 
Rom. xi. 2 5. In what manner this ſhall happen is not ſaid. The joyful 
event is predicted, and we with earneſt expectation look for its accompliſh- 
ment.—l acknowlege indeed that to argue here from a ſuppoſition of what 
is to happen, may ſeem improper ; becauſe our adverſaries do not acknowlege 
the authority of the teſtimony upon which our expectations are built. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the prophecies of the goſpel concerning the future progreſs of 
Chriſtianity, are fitly alleged in the preſent queſtion, becauſe they ſhew that 
this progreſs is part of the plan,—Beſfides, theſe prophecies are in themſelves 
abundantly probable ; Firſt, Becauſe the converſion of all mankind from idol- 
atry, now that Chriſtianity hath ſpread its roots ſo far, is really not fo difficult 
a matter, as was the converſion of ſo many nations, by the induſtry of a few 
of the meaneſt of the people, when Chriſtianity had no footing on earth at 
all. Secondly, Becauſe it is agrecable to the perfections of God, to ſuppoſe 
that the world ſhall ſome time or other, be brought to the knowlege and prac- 
tice of virtue, Laſtly, Becauſe that it ſhall be brought into this ſtate by de- 
grees, is agreeable to the rules which God obſerves in his management of hu- 
man affairs. His bleſſings are not beſtowed on individuals, or upon nations, 
all at once, but by degrees. For inſtance, the bodies of men are not brought 
into the world with that ſtrength and magnitude, to which they afterwards 
grow, The faculties of their mind have not at the firſt that perfection which 
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they acquire by age, but the child advances towards manhood by ſlow ſteps. 
In like manner, at the beginning the world was rude and uncultivated, till 
mankind gradually invented the arts and ſciences. Many ages however paſ- 
ſed, before civil ſocieties were brought into any tolerable form. And tho' the 
world has now ſubſiſted a long time, there are many nations yet altoge- 
ther rude. The arts which poliſh and refine life, are confined to a few coun- 
tries. In the nations where they obtain, they do not fly with rapidity, but 
creep inſenſibly down among individuals. This flow progreſs ſeems to be 
the general method in which all human improvements proceed. Why then 
ſhould it be deemed ſtrange, that revelation ſpreads itſelf in the ſame manner? 


The foregoing reaſoning will appear ſtill more concluſive, if we attend to- 
the important ends, which have been anſwered by the partial and flow propa- 
gation of Chriſtianity, The groſs ignorance of the heathens, with reſpe& 
to ſpiritual matters, neceſſarily occaſioned the new religion to be ill under- 
ſtood in the firſt ages. The doctrines of Chriſtianity, being quite out of the 
road of the ideas of mankind, could not be fully comprehended by them; 
and the rather, that the heathens found it extremely difficult to diveſt them- 
ſelves of their former prejudices. Hence ſprang the perverſions of Chriſtianity 
which ſo early obtained. Hence alſo it hath happened, that the modern de- 
fenders of the perverſions of Chriſtianity, the Papiſts, have been able to ap- 
peal to the writings of ſo many of the firſt Chriſtians, in ſapport of thoſe 
perverſions. Nor was it poſſible, by means merely human, to make mankind 
underſtand Chriſtianity perfectly at the firſt, or to prevent its perverſions. 
Theſe things conſidered, notwithſtanding our religion was deſigned for all 
mankind, it was not fit to ſpread it over the whole earth in its infancy : be- 
cauſe this would have been to propagate it every where, in an imperfect form. 
Farther, tho' Chriſtianity has been confined for ſo many ages to a fourth 
or fifth part of the habitable globe, this hath happened by the determination 
of God, in order that it may break forth in due time with greater luſtre, and 
ſpread itſelf, in the brightneſs of its glory, over the whole earth. To prepare 
the goſpel for becoming the religion of all mankind, the chaff, which at firſt 
was mixed with it, muſt be ſeparated from it. More eſpecially, thoſe who 
teach it, muſt underſtand it well, that they may propoſe it to mankind in 
its genuine colours. But to bring the profeſſors of this religion to underſtand 
it perfectly, the beſt means ſeems to be, a long continued oppoſition, in the 
way of argument. To lay a foundation for this fort of oppoſition, it was ne- 
ceſſary, that Chriſtianity, for a while, ſhould not be univerſal, nor attended 
with all the effects that could be wiſhed, nor ſupported by demonſtrative evi- 
dence. Moreover, in this, which may be called its zmperfet? fate, Chriſti- 
anity was to remain for many ages, to afford time for a full diſcuſſion of the 
diſpute. Its enemies, by living within the pale of the church, and by en- 
joying the advantages which ariſe from the light of revelation, were to be more 
able diſputants than thoſe who antiently wrote againſt our religion: They 

were 
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were to be furniſhed, by their ſuperior knowlege, with a greater variety of 
2 arguments in ſupport of their cauſe ; and profiting by each others labours in 
this controverſy, they were to offer every thing againſt revelation, which it is 
poſſible for human reaſon, in its moſt improved ſtate, to invent; that ſo the 
queſtion, being fully canvaſſed, might be no longer ſubject to doubt. All 
impartial perſons muſt be ſenſible, that this was the only method to make Chri- 
ſtians actually draw their religion from the Scriptures alone; and conſequently 
the only method in which their religion would gain its true form. Moreover 
it was thus only, that the evidences of Chriſtianity were likely to be collected, 
and placed upon a proper foundation. In ſhort, ſeeing, at the time the 
goſpel was firſt preached, it was not poſſible, by means merely human, tho- 
| roughly to diveſt the heathens of their prejudices, the univerſal propagation 
1 of Chriſtianity then, would have been altogether improper. Alfo, ſecing the 
f imperfect ſtate, and partial propagation of the Chriſtian religion, are fitted 
to produce the good fruit of a thorough enquiry into the nature and eviden- 

ces of Chriſtianity, every ſhadow of blame, ariſing from its imperfect ſtate 

and partial propagation, vaniſhes. For the true knowlege of Chriſtianity, and 

| of its evidences, being once gained, its future univerſal propagation will be 
2 certain and ſolid, and its effects both extenſive and permanent. 


Agreeable to this reaſoning, the friends of Chriſtianity with pleaſure obſerve 
4 the knowlege of the Scriptures gradually extending itſelf among all ranks: In 
4 the progreſs of ages, our religion has come, by little and little, to be better 
underſtood. The prejudices which its enemies cheriſh againſt it, muſt vaniſh, 
in proportion as the truth is known. When the religion of Jeſus is genuinely 
ſet forth to the view of the world, it will attract general admiration - and ap- 
probation. And tho', for the wiſeſt reaſons, God has ordained, that, in no 
ſtate of Chriſtianity on earth, it ſhall be altogether free from objections, yet 
the objections againſt it will, in time, be far fewer than they are at preſent. 
Thoſe which remain, will render it an eaſier trial of mens underſtandings 
N than it is now; and conſequently, the oppoſition which is made to it by indi- 


| viduals, if any is made to it in that more perfect ſtate, will be much more 
f groundleſs. 


To conclude : Seeing the Chriſtian religion is from God, is worth 
of him; is, in its own nature, calculated to be the religion of the whole earth ; 
is ſupported by evidence, the objections to which are growing every day weak- 
er; and is ſpreading itſelf by little and little; it is reaſonable to believe, that, 
by a gradual progreſs, ſimilar to that of all other human improvements, it will, in 
* time, viſit the whole earth, and bring all nations to the knowlege and profeſſion 
4 of truth. When this grand revolution takes place, it will put an end to the 
3 objections that have been raiſed againſt the interpoſition of God, on account 
3 of the imperfect propagation of the Chriſtian religion; it will ſhew, that in 

1 religion, as in the arts and ſciences, the world has had its infancy, having, 
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from much weakneſs, at laſt arrived at full ſtrength. And if the duration of 
the world in this improved ſtate of knowlege and virtue, ſhall bear ſome 
proportion to the preceding period of ignorance, as the years of manhood 
in the human ſpecies do to thoſe of infancy, it will not at all ſeem ſtrange that 
ſo many ages have been ſpent, in bringing the affairs of mankind gradually 
to this noble pitch of perfection. 


SECT. 6. Shewing that the interprfition of God, fir the ſalvation of the 
world, has been attended wth proper effedts. 


I. THE firſt and greateſt effect of the interpoſition of God deſcribed in the 
goſpels, is, that by the death of the Son of God, all mankind who are 
capable of ſuch bleſſings, ſhall receive the pardon of their fins, and be raiſed 
to the enjoyment of eternal life. From the benefit of this effect, indeed, the 
heathens have been excluded by ſome : but with what reaſon ſhould be con- 
ſidered. —By the confeſſion of all, the death of Chriſt will be effe&tual for 
the pardon of thoſe, who in the firſt ages enjoyed the benefit of ſuch revela- 
tions as were then given to mankind. Their having little, if any, explicite 
knowlege of the nature and ends of Chriſt's death, is deemed no obſtruction 
to their being benefited thereby. Why then ſhould the ignorance of the 
heathen, be thought to hinder ſuch of them as have lived holy lives, from 
partaking in the fruits of Chriſt's purchaſe ? Their ignorance of revelation 
was unavoidable, this bleſſing having never been offered to them. In the 
depth of his infinite wiſdom, God ſaw fit to keep it from them. Their being 
without the knowlege of Chriſtianity therefore, was not their fault. —Beſides, 
it cannot be denied, that there is ſufficient efficacy in the death of Chriſt to 
procure pardon for all men, if all men were capable of it. As little can it be 
denied, that God may beſtow this bleſſing upon all who are capable of it. 
Why then thould any pretend to limit the exerciſes of the divine mercy ? In 
the Scriptures we meet with the grandeſt deſcriptions of the efficacy of Chriſt's 
death, He is ſaid to be „he propitiation for our fins ; and not for ours only, but 
for the fins of the whole world. The Apoſtle Paul expreſly affirms, 1 Cor. xv. 
22. that as in Adam all die, all without exception; / in Chri/t ſhall all, with - 
out exception, be made alive: Jews, Gentiles, Chriſtians, the good, the bad, 
{hall all be raiſed from the dead by Chriſt, who has this honour conferred on 
him, as the reward of his becoming Man. (John v. 26, 27.) If thoſe 
who have never heard of Chriſt ſhall ſhare in this fruit of his death, Why may 
they not partake of the other fruits of it alſo? Why may not the death of 
Chriſt procure a happy immortality for ſuch as are capable of it, tho in their 
life-time they never heard of him ? 


On this ſubje& it deſerves notice, that in all the meſſages which God ſent 
by his prophets to the heathen nations, the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Sidonians, 


Tyrians, Idumeans, and Moabites, tho' their other ſins are exactly enough 
| | enume- 
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enumerated, and the judgments of God are denounced againſt them there- 
fore, not a word is ſaid of their being without the Jewiſh revelation. It was 


not offered to them. God had not required them to receive it. Hence their 
being without it, is not reckoned in the catalogue of their iniquities. The 


reaſon is the ſame with reſpect to the Chriſtian revelation, For, to uſe the 
Apoſtle's words, Rom. x. 14. Het ſhall they believe in him of whom they have 
not heard? And how ſhall they hear without a preacher ? And haw ſhall they 
preach, except they be ſent ? | 


Farther, all the paſſages of the goſpels, which ſpeak of the damnation of 
thoſe who belicve not, are evidently to be underſtood of perſons t9 whom the 
goſpel has been offered, but who have rejected it. For example, our Lord's 
declarations, Mark xvi. 16. Go ye into all the world, and preach the goſpel to 
every creature. He that believeth, namely upon his having the goſpel preached 
to him, and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved. But he that belicyeth not, ſhall be damned. 


John iii. 19. Thrs ts the condemnation, this is the reaſon of the condemnation 


of ſuch as ſhall be puniſhed for not believing the goſpel, that light is come into 
the world, the goſpel has been offered to them, and they have loved darkneſs ra- 
ther than light, becauſe their deeds are evil, 


Nay the Scriptures ſeem to favour the notion of the ſalvation of the hea- 
then : For our Lord himſelf, on a certain occaſion, declared, in praiſe of the 
faith of a heathen, that at the laſt day Many ſhall come from the eaſt and weſ?, 
and fit down with Abraham in the kingdom of heaven, white the children of the 
kingaom ſhall be caſt into outer darkneſs, Matth. viii. 10, 11. The Apoſtle 
Peter likewiſe tells us, how he was taught by a viſion from heaven, that God 
is no reſpecter of perſons, but in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh 
righteouſneſs, is accepted with him, Acts x. 34.—And leſt all this ſhould not 
be thought ſufficient, an angel was ſent down from heaven, to aſſure one 
Cornelius, a devout Gentile, that even in his heathen ſtate, his prayers and 
his alms came up for a memorial before God, Acts x. 4. From all which I 
think we may gather, that ſome who have not had the advantage of any exter- 
nal revelation, will be approved of by God, at the judgment. 


Nor does reaſon ſuggeſt any thing to the contrary, It rather directs us to 


think, that ſuch heathens, as from a ſenſe of the vanity of the commonly re- 


ceived ſuperſtition, worſhipped the one true God, by prayers and aims, and 
other natural acts of piety, and who, out of a fincere regard to his will, led 
virtuous lives, will be accepted with God thro' Chrift. Indeed the beſt 
obedience any of mankind are capable of giving to the laws of Ged, is im- 
perfect, and therefore altogether void of merit. Nevertheleſs, if the con- 
duct of heathens and Chriſtians is compared, we ſhall ſoon be ſenſible, that 
juſt ſentiments, pious diſpoſitions, and holy lives, attained to by heathens, 
ihew a much greater ſtrength of virtue, than the ame good things performed 


by 
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by Chriſtians. The reaſon is, in all matters of religion and morality, the 
former laboured under innumerable diſadvantages, while the latter enjoy every 
favourable circumſtance they can deſire. In the mean time, as the virtue both 
of heathens and Chriſtians is at beſt imperfect, and as Chriſtians are not ac- 
cepted with God on their own account, ſo neither will the virtuous heathens 
be, who have acted well according to the light vouchſafed on them. The 
final abſolution of mankind, whether Jews, Gentiles, or Chriſtians, will be 
| beſtowed on them, on account of the merit of Chriſt. And as this ground 
of their abſolution will be made known to them at the general judgment, the 
diſcovery will not come too late, to ſupply the want of revelation to the hea- 
thens, in all the eſſential points for which the knowlege of this doctrine 
could have been of any uſe to them. 


II. The ſecond great effect of God's interpoſition is, that it has baniſhed 
that groſs ignorance of ſpiritual matters, which univerſally prevailed in antient 
times. For the Son of God taught men natural religion, free from thoſe 
mixtures of ſuperſtition and uncertainty, with which it was every where de- 
baſed, and in many places altogether deſtroyed. To natural religion he added 
a variety of diſcoveries, abſolutely neceſſary for men to be acquainted with, 
becauſe they are the foundations of new duties, which they could have no in- 
formation of from the light of nature. And that mankind then living, and 
thoſe who were to ariſe in future ages, might have the benefit of his inſtruc- 
tions, he appointed his apoſtles to go and preach his goſpel every where, 


and made them commit it to writing, in books which were to continue, for the 


peruſal of all. Moreover, having from the very beginning ordained his diſ- 
ciples to be baptized in his name, and to eat bread and drink wine, in com- 
memoration of his death; he by theſe rites erected them into a religious ſo- 
ciety, and bound them to make public profeſſion of their faith; and ſo ſecu- 
red perpetual exiſtence to his religion, which otherwiſe in a few years might 
altogether have been forgotten, 


The diſciples of Chriſt, thus formed into a viſible church, and diſtinguiſhed 
from other men in point of religion, by the rites of baptiſm and the ſupper, 
were ordered by the apoſtles to hold frequent religious aſſemblies among 
themſelves, wherein not only the true worſhip of God was to be performed, 
according to the rules of his own appointment; but the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of religion, as the ſame had been taught by Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
were to be inculcated. The fruit of this noble inſtitution has been, that the 
knowlege of divine matters has exceedingly ſpread itſelf among all claſſes of 
men, but eſpecially the vulgar ; who notwithſtanding they have neither lei- 
ſure nor capacity for ſearching after truth, have nevertheleſs made wonderful 
proficiency in knowledge, under the diſcipline of Chriſtianity. Add to this 
the particular inſtructions addreſſed by miniſters to young perſons, and the 


admonitions given to thoſe of riper years, according as they need them, and 
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it will appear that the erection of Chriſtians into a viſible church, for the 
purpoſes of worſhip and inſtruction, has formed a method of public educa- 
tion, the advantages of which extend leſs or more to every individual pro- 
feſſing Chriſtianity. For not to ſpeak of thoſe in better ſtations, it is well 
known that mechanics, and peaſants, and even children in the Chriſtian 
church, have worthier notions of God, of his attributes, and of his provi- 
dence, more firm expectations of a future ſtate, a deeper ſenſe of the diffe- 
rence between good and evil, and of moral obligation, and a more diſtinct 
apprehenſion of all the neceſſary duties of life, 4han the greateſt geniuſes 
could pretend to in the Heathen world. Nay thoſe who declare themſelves 
enemies to revelation, by living within the pale of the Chriſtian church, are 
much more indebted to its teaching, than they are willing to allow. For 
thereby they have had their minds imbued from their earlieſt infancy, with 


' ſound ſentiments in all points of religion and morality. Nevertheleſs, miſ- 


taking theſe for the dictates of their own conſciences, or the fruits of their 


own reſearches, they make uſe of them to overturn the inſtitution from which 
they have derived them. 


To conclude, by the profeſſion which the diſciples of Jeſus make of their 


religion, and by the public teaching regularly carried on, the goſpel has been 
perpetuated amidſt the ſhocks of war, and other accidents to which human 


affairs are ſubject, and its influence in promoting knowlege among all 

claſſes of mankind, rendered infallible. It is evident therefore, that the inter- 
poſition of God has been attended with as great ſucceſs, in ſpreading the know- 
lege of divine things, and in reſtoring the ſpiritual worſhip of God, as could 


be expected; and of conſequence, that it has been the happy means of diffuſing 
light, peace, and joy among mankind, 


III. The third effect of the interpoſition deſcribed in the Goſpels, is, that 
where the Chriſtian religion has been received, it has greatly reformed the 


manners of mankind. 


That much wickedneſs ſtill ſubſiſts among the nations who are enlightened 
with the goſpel, cannot be denied. Yet this hinders not but that Chriſtia- 


nity has produced many falutary effects, altogether worthy of its divine origi- 
nal, For, 


1. Firſt, it is evident, that Chriſtianity has made a great reformation in the 
laws and diſcipline of all countries, where it has been introduced. — It has 
deſtroyed Polytheiſm and Idolatry, and that not among its own diſciples on- 
ly, but among the nations devoted to Mahomet, who for this article of his 
religion was plainly indebted to the goſpel. Together with Polytheiſm, 
that horrible ſuperſtition, which is its natural offspring, has vaniſhed, and with 
idolatry thoſe impious rites practiſed in the worſhip of God have fallen to 
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the ground. It is true indeed, ſome profeſſing Chriſtianity have relapſed into 
a certain ſpecies of idolatry, while they worſhip angels and faints, and their 
images. Nevertheleſs, there is this great difference between the idolatry of 
the antient Heathens, and of the followers of Jeſus, that by the latter the 
conſciences of the people are not in general miſled by vicious characters af- 
fixed to the objects of their worthip, which was univerſally the woful effect 
of the antient idolatry. The ſaints, whatever their real character was, be- 
ing in the Romith legends, for the molt part, repreſented as holy men, high in 
favour with God, the people are not to much corrupted by the imitation ot 
them. —— Moreover, in no Chriſtian country has there ever been any ſuch 
thing, as human ſacrifices. By the diſciples of Jeſus, the fruit of the body 
was never given for the fin of the ſoul, nor any inhuman rite practiſed in the 
worthip of God. With us neither law nor cuſtom authoriſes any to kill 


themſelves, or to expoſe their children, or to put aged people to death either 


in peace or war, however uſeleſs, or even burthenſome they may be to the 
community. As little are we required by any law or cuſtom, to burn our- 
ſelves alive in the funeral piles of our relations, or to offer our daughters to 
the embraces of our gueſts, as is the cuſtom of many Pagan countries at this 
day. The cruelties of the amphitheatre, together with the inhuman 
fights of gladiators, are baniſhed from our public thews. Among us in- 
ceſt is not practiſed, ſimultaneous polygamy is prohibited, and the wanton- 
neſs of divorce is reſtrained ; the leaſt indulgence in which, unleſs where the 
manners of mankind are extremely pure, has always been fatal to the virtue 
and happineſs of domeſtic life. In Chriſtian countries all the unnatural luſts, 
which were antiently permitted or connived at, in the beſt civiliſed Hea- 
then ſtates, are proſcribed with the utmoſt rigor of law and puniſh- 
ment. The barbarous cuſtoms of inſlaving conquered enemies, deſtroy- 
ing their cities, and diſſolving their laws, are diſcontinued ; by which excellent 
reformations, the one half of mankind are reſtored to the privileges of their 
ſpecies, to liberty and its bleſſings. This particular alteration in the diſcipline 
of nations, is produced by the humane ſpirit which the Chriſtian religion 
cheriſhes in its diſciples. For by repreſenting men as brethren, that is as 
naturally equal in every important reſpect, it has taught them, except in the in- 
ſtance of American flavery, to recognize the rights of their fellows, and to 
behave towards them accordingly. Withal, as the Chriſtian religion has 
given men juſt notions of thoſe matters, it has occaſioned war to be carried on 
in general with more humanity than formerly. And even in civil diſſen— 
tions, greater mercy 1s mutually ſhewed wn one another, by the contend- 
ing citizens. Maſſacres, except on account of religion, ſeldom happen. (See 
ng. of this ſea.) The horrible practice of proſcription, ſo common an- 
tiently in Rome, is not now uſed. Ina word, wherever Chriſtianity has 
been introduced, the tempers of men have been remarkably ſoftened, and 
their maners poliſhed : Virtues which the enemies of Chriſtianity have not 
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failed to praiſe as the characteriſtics of modern times ; but which they are 
very unwilling to refer to their juſt cauſe. 


2. Chriſtianity likewiſe has wrought a great reformation upon the indivi- 
duals who live under its diſcipline. 


The particulars above-mentioned, are the more general and viſible effects 
of God's interpoſition, by the religion of his Son. Nevertheleſs, to form a 
juſt notion of the influence of this religion, we muſt take a nearer ſurvey of 
thoſe who profeſs it. 


All Chriſtians have their minds enlightened to a conſiderable degree 
with the knowlege of divine things. They are ſtrongly impreſſed with the 
belief of a future ſtate. They have an intimate conviction of the providence 
of God. Many of them are tinctured with a ſenſe of the divine authority. 
And all of them have the notices of good and evil, impreſſed by nature on 
their conſciences, greatly improved by the precepts of their religion. — Theſe 
principles cannot be altogether without their effects. Wherefore, as they prevail 
leſs or more among the generality of Chriſtians, the Goſpels to which men owe 
them, may very juſtly be ſuppoſed to have increaſed the ſum total of virtue 
in the world. —Appearances indeed ſeem to contradict this reaſoning. Never- 
theleſs, as many profeſs Chriſtianity, merely becauſe it is the religion of their 
country, they can neither in this argument be reckoned Chriſtians, nor can 
their vices be urged as any proof of the unſucceſsfulneſs of the Goſpel. Be- 
ſides, it ſhould be conſidered, that the vices of perſons conſpicuous in the 
world, make now a days more noiſe than formerly; as do all acts of wicked- 
neſs of the atrocious kind, be they committed by whom they will ; becauſe 
the Goſpel has greatly whetted mens ſenſe of virtue and abhorrence of vice. 


But, not to content ourſelves with general reaſonings upon the nature of 
Chriſtianity, I appeal to the actual ſtate of the world, and affirm that there is 
much more true virtue among individuals living under the diſcipline of the Goſ- 
pel, than ever was among mankind in any period of Heatheniſm. In proof 
of this aſſertion, I beg leave to put the reader in mind, that the nobleſt vir- 
tues, are by their very nature, in a great meaſure concealed. They conſiſt 
of habits, which reſiding filently in the ſoul, are not objects of obſervation. 
Theſe habits are produced by much reflexion and ſelf diſcipline, which being 
carried on in ſecret, can be diſcerned only by God, who ſees in ſecret. Many 
who poſſeſs ſtrong habits of virtue, may be ſo ſituated, that they ſeldom 
have any occaſion of exerciſing them; and when occaſion offers, what they 
do, may be known only to a few. The virtues which the goſpel leads men more . 
immediately to exerciſe, are of the ſilent kind, juſt now deſcribed. For in- 
ſtance, an habitual regard to the will of God, ſtrong deſire to pleaſe him, 
tear of offending him, firm truſt in his providence, patience under affliction, 

heavenly- 
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heavenly-mindedneſs, ſelf-. government, meckneſs, humility, charity, and the 
like; all which are of ſo concealed a nature, that they may be the prevailing 
temper of a man's mind, and yet make no noiſe. The truth of the fact is, 
there are among Chriſtians many more ſober, pious, heavenly minded, holy, 
meek, patient, charitable men, than ever were in the world before. The 
principles of the goſpel are directly calculated to produce theſe virtues. They 
operate upon all claſſes of men. Even the common people feel their power, 
being animated, directed, and ſupported by them, in every ſcene of their 
obſcure life. Vet all this goodneſs makes but little ſhow, becauſe it lies 
chiefly in the mind. — For the very ſame reaſon, the want of it made no noiſe 
in the Heathen world, notwithſtanding it was very general. The prin- 
ciples of Heatheniſm, eſpecially as they were underſtood by the vulgar, did 
not admit of theſe great internal virtues. The ideas which they formed of 
the Gods, and of their government over the world, inſtead of nouriſhing, de- 
ſtroyed any ſeeds of the filent placid virtues which ſubſiſted in their ſouls. 
It is the goſpel alone, that by its bleſſed doctrines, has laid a foundation for 
theſe in the breaſts of all ranks ; but eſpecially of perſons 1n the lower and 
middle ſtations of life. And as thoſe claſſes united make the bulk of man- 
kind, Chriſtianity which has produced ſo happy an alteration in the frame 
of their minds, may juſtly be ſaid to have greatly increaſed the ſum total of 
virtue in the world, tho' no other inſtance could be given but this : eſpe- 
cially if we add, that the virtues of temperance, juſtice, charity, and truth, 
for which the Mahometans are ſo highly praiſed, have derived their origin 
from the diſcoveries which the goſpel has made of the nature, perfections, 
and will of God, as all know who are acquainted with the hiſtory of the 
Mahometan religion, 


3. It ought to be conſidered, that according to the natural progreſs of hu- 
man affairs, the temptations to wickedneſs are always multiplying. The ex- 
perience of former ages in fin, being tranſmitted to fucceeding generations, 
they are inſtructed in vice by the example of thoſe who have gone before 
them. And as the diſcoveries of every new age, are added to thoſe of the 
former, and along with them handed down; the kinds of fins naturally mul- 
tiply, the examples of the ſeveral kinds grow numerous, the horror of wic- 
kedneſs, which is natural to the human mind, becomes leſs, the contagion of 
evil example ſpreads farther, and the paſſions of men are more inflamed, — 
The temptations to fin thus multiplying as the world goes on, it were mat- 
ter of jult praiſe to the goſpel, if the generality of thoſe profeſſing it are no 
_ worſe than the people of former ages. For it muſt be acknowleged an 
effect moſt worthy of God, if the Chriſtian religion has in any conſider- 
able degree ſtopped the natural progreſs of the wickedneſs of mankind. 
But that the goſpel has actually had this effect in a remarkable manner is 
evident, it being well known that there is by no means that general and open 
profligacy of manners among the wicked, which was the characteriſtic of the 

[ Heathen 
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Heathen world. This is not owing to our being inferior to the Heathens in 
riches or commerce, or the liberal arts; neither is it owing to our paſſions 
being leſs inflamed by the outward incentives to fin. All theſe ſubſiſt among 
us in as high a degree as they ever did among the Heathens. But it is 
owing intirely to our being freed from the pernicious influence of the errors 
of Heatheniſm, and to the reſtraints which our religion lays even upon the 
wicked themſelves, by the clearneſs and certainty wherewith it teaches the 
eſſential difference between virtue and vice, the demerit of actions, the pro- 
vidence of God, the immortality of the ſoul, and the recompences of the life 
to come. 


4. The Chriſtian religion has not yet had all its effect. We neither un- 
derſtand the ſcheme of revelation nor the Scriptures fully. The Scriptures in- 
deed have been long in the poſſeſſion of mankind, and have greatly increaſed their 
religious knowlege. Nevertheleſs, it is more than probable, that they con- 
tain things not yet diſcovered. Perhaps the Deity intended that the events as 
they came to paſs, ſhould open and aſcertain the meaning of the ſcriptures, 
Whatever be in this, it is plain that our ignorance of the, ſcriptures, and of 
the ſcheme of revelation, by giving riſe to innumerable objections, has hi- 
therto hindered the interpoſition of God from having its full effect. 
In latter ages indeed, the word of God has been diligently ſearched, and 
great light has been thrown upon the ſcheme of revelation, by the labours 
of ingenious men. Theſe diſcoveries have had a proportionable influence up- 
on mankind already, and may ſtill be operating effects, which in due time 
will appear. Yet notwithſtanding all that has been done, the ſcriptures are 
ſtill dark in many places, and the ſcheme itſelf of revelation is but imperfect- 
ly comprehended. When the. dark paſſages of Scripture are cleared up, 
when every thing contained in the ſacred books is ſeen, when the ſcheme of 
God's interpoſition is better underſtood ; but eſpecially when the true know- 
lege of the ſcriptures diffuſes itſelf among all ranks, and every objection is 
removed; when the faith of the doctrines of revelation is really eſtabliſhed in 
the minds of men, and there is nothing to hinder their operation ; if ever 
ſuch a time happens upon earth, the interpoſition of God will then be fol- 
lowed with all its effects. The goſpel will produce an univerſal and perma- 
nent reformation of the manners of men. In the prophecies of Ifaiah there 
are paſſages which lead us to expect ſuch a ſtate of things before the end 
comes. The prophet ſpeaks of the knowlege of the Lord filling the earth as 
the waters cover the ſea, xi. 3. and of the earth being ſmitten with the rod of 
his mouth, and of the wicked being flain by the breath of bis lips, ver. 4. meaning 
the efficacy of the word of God, in bringing men to holineſs. However, 
tho' the knowlege and influence of revelation ſhould not riſe to the high 
pitch I have been deſcribing, it 1s reaſonable to beheve, that they will be 
much greater than ever they have yet been. If fo, it can be no objection 
againſt the divine original of the oſper, that it has not produced its effects 
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all at once. The caſe is the ſame with every gift of the like nature, be- 
ſtowed by God upon men. The arts and ſciences did not civilize nations in 
an inſtant. As they advanced themſelves by flow degrees, ſo they produced 
their effects upon the human mind filently. After the ſame manner the 
goſpel in the courſe of ages ſhall extend its influence. The prejudices 
which have long hindered its efficacy vaniſhing, the truths which it teaches 
ſhall acquire greater force, and men ſhall yield univerſally to its evidence and 
influence; ſo that a general reformation ſhall be produced among men, in 
all reſpects worthy of the divine interpoſition. 


5. To render any ſcheme for the reformation of the world worthy of God, 
it 1s not neceſſary that it be followed with all the ſucceſs we may think pro- 
per: far leſs is it neceſſary that it be of ſuch a kind, as can neither be perverted, 
nor made the occaſion of ſome particular evil. If a ſcheme for the reforma- 
tion of the world is really carried on by God, it muſt leave the human mind 
in certain reſpects free, other wiſe it will deſtroy moral agency, and conſequently 


defeat its own end. Wherefore, the very idea of ſuch an interpoſition includes 


in it the poſſibility of its being reſiſted, and perverted. Hence, the deſired ef- 
fects will not in all caſes follow ; at leaſt they will not follow to ſuch a degree 
as we may imagine proper: Nay, its perverſions, thro' the folly of men, may 
be the occaſion of much miſchief to individuals. Wherefore the objecti- 
ons which have been raiſed againſt the interpoſition of God deſcribed in the 
goſpels, from its want of ſucceſs, from its perverſions, and from the miſchiefs 
its perverſions have occaſioned, allowing every thing to be true which our 
adverſaries have affirmed on this head, are improperly urged. 


To thew this ſtill more clearly, it may be proper to put the reader in mind 
here, that both the founder of Chriſtianity himſelf, and his apoſtles, have 
plainly declared, that the goſpel would not inſtantly produce a general re- 
tormation among mankind. In particular, Jeſus foretold, that many of his 
diſciples would be decerved by falſe Cbriſis: and that the love of many of them 
would wax cold: that the effect of his coming would be to cauſe diviſion among 
tbe neareſt relations; and to kindle on earth the fire of perſecution. The 
apoſtles John and Paul, and long before them the prophet Daniel, as we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſhew afterwards, (B. 3. c. 5. § 4.) have ſpoken of the grand 
apoſtacy, which has ſo exceedingly deformed the Chriſtian church, and of 
the perverſions of religion occaſioned by that apoſtacy. With an exactneſs 
altogether aſtoniſhing, they have deſcribed the particulars of theſe perver- 
ſions, the character of the perſons who were to be the authors of them, the 
countries where they were to prevail, the direful effects which theſe perver- 
| lions were to produce; nay, they have even determined the preciſe time of 
the duration of theſe evils. Wherefore, ſeeing the corruptions of Chriſti- 
anity, fo much complained of both by friends and enemies, have not happen- 
ed without the Enowlege of the author of this religion, it is a ſtrong pre- 
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ſumption, that Chriſtianity has, for the time, had all the good effects it was 


intended to have. Farther, from the prediction of events ſo uncommon, 
ſo extenſive, and ſo numerous, Chriſtianity derives much greater evidence in 
its favour, than is furniſhed againſt it by thoſe events, conſidered as perverſi- 
ons of religion, For the nature of religion itſelf renders it, even in its moſt 
perfect form, liable to be corrupted. The wickedneſs of ſome prompts them 
to make gain of godlineſs; and the weakneſs of others expoſes them to be 
deceived. All theſe circumſtances more eſpecially concurred to help forward 
the corruptions of Chriſtianity. For in the ages wherein they took place, 
moſt of the diſciples of this religion were groſly ignorant of its doctrines : 
The generality 1 mankind had an extreme propenſity to idolatry : The lead- 
ers of the Chriſtian ſet, animated more by ambition than zeal, ſtrove to 
render their worſhip agreeable to the heathens. In proſecution of this deſign, 
a new ſpecies of idolatry was ſubſtituted in place of the old: And by degrees, 
ſuch a horrible fabric of iniquity was reared, as cannot fail to ſhock all who 
have juſt notions of Chriſtianity. Thus, according to the general courſe of 
human affairs, it is not to be wondered at, that the Chriſtian religion has been 
corrupted. Nevertheleſs, the corruption of it which has actually taken place, 
conſiſts of particulars ſo ſtrange, ſo extenſive, and ſo new, and has contributed 
to the forming of ſo unheard of a dominion, that nothing but the divine 
omniſcience itſelf, was capable of foreſeeing and foretelling theſe things. The 
friends of Chriſtianity therefore walk upon the firmeſt ground, when they 
contend, that the argument for the truth of the goſpel, ariſing from the pre- 
diction of the the corruptions of Chriſtianity which have happened, is much 
ſtronger than the argument againſt it, taken from thoſe corruptions, notwith- 
ſtanding they have been productive of manitold evils to mankind. 


Relying upon this general anſwer, I might ſtop here. There is, however, 
one particular evil reſulting from Chriſtianity, worthy of a ſeparate conſidera- 
tion, becauſe it has attended this religion from the beginning, to the great 
ſcandal, not of the religion, but of its profeſſors ; and that is, the contentions 
which it has given riſe to, and the bloodſhed which it has occaſioned, by 
wars, maſſacres, and perſecutions. Miſchiefs of this horrible kind, we are 
told, can never accompany a religion really from God, But not to repeat, that 
theſe things have been expreſly foretold by Jeſus, as the conſequence of his 
religion, nor to inſiſt farther upon the argument ariſing from his predictions, 
I muſt, in obedience to truth, affirm, that the concluſion which our adverſaries 
draw from theſe evils, is altogether unjuſt, For while mankind have no greater 
ſhare of wiſdom and goodneſs than they have hitherto had, theſe evi's muſt 
unavoidably follow, from that very circumſtance againſt which they are urged 
as objections, namely from the divine original of the Chriſtian religion. The 
reaſon 1s, the divinity of this religion juſtly entitles it to the higheſt regard 
from men, and naturally leads them to eſpouſe its intereſts with the warmeſt 


zeal. But the weaknels of their reaſon, the violence of their paſſions, and 


the 
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the imperfection of their virtue, I ſpeak of the generality, make them miſ- 
take its intereſts. And being put into a wrong track, the importance of the 
matter at ſtake inflames them, and puſhes them headlong. Hence all the evils 
which have flowed from religious zeal. Hence the wars, maſſacres, perſe- 
cutions, and bloodſhed, which it has occaſioned. And till once, in the courſe 
of ages, Chriſtianity has had time to operate a thorough change in the minds 
of men, the ſame evils, leſs or more, may be expected to attend it, And 
we may as well object againſt the divinity of the natural rights and 
civil liberties of mankind, on account of the wars and bloodſhed which the 
defence of them has occaſioned, as object theſe things to Chriſtianity, In 
both caſes, they neceſſarily reſult from the opinion which mankind entertain of 
their importance, and from their concern to ſecure the poſſeſſion of them. 
And tho', in this ſort of enterprizes, they have not only acted imprudently, 
but wickedly, it is by no means to be imputed to the ſubject in debate, 
but to the general imperfection of the human nature, not yet ſufficiently recti- 
fied by the goſpel. | 


To conclude, in all reaſonings of this kind, we ought to remember, that 
the diſpenſations of providence are to be judged of, neither by the effects which 
they fail to produce, nor by their perverſions, nor by the evils which their 
perverſions occaſion, but by their genuine tendencies : What they would pro- 
duce, if mankind acted the part aſſigned them. If we meaſure the divine 
diſpenſations by any other rule, we ſhall land ourſelves in downright atheiſm, 
For we ſhall affirm, that the manifeſtation of the law of nature by reaſon, is 
not from God, becauſe it has been reſiſted and perverted, and becauſe its per- 
verſions have occaſioned many particular evils, in the very ſame manner that 
revelation, and the perverſions thereof have done. 


Upon the whole, conſidering the efficacy of the death of Chriſt, in pro- 
curing pardon for the penitent of all nations; conſidering alſo how widely the 
knowlege of the doctrines and precepts of true religion is diffuſed among all 
ranks of men in Chriſtian countries; conſidering the many groſs abominations 
which the goſpel has baniſhed out of the laws and diſcipline of the nations, 
which have received it, or borrowed from it ; together with the many great, 
tho' filent virtues which it has nouriſhed even in the breaſts of the vulgar, and 
the reſtraints which it has laid upon the wicked; withal, conſidering that 
theſe happy fruits are daily increafing, and that any bad conſequences with 
which the goſpel has been accompanied, have flowed from it by accident, it 
muſt be acknowleged, that the inter poſition of God deſcribed in the goſpel, 
has been attended with effects every way worthy of God. For light does not 
ſurpaſs darkneſs, nor wiſdom folly, nor happineſs miſery, more than the 
condition of the world now under the goſpel, excels the ſtate of mankind un- 
der heatheniſm. 


SECT, 
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SECT. 7. Shewing that the interpoſition of God, 2 in the goſpels, is 
attended with ſuch a degree of evidence as might be expected in a mat- 
ter of this kind. 


THE proofs upon which we believe that God has interpoſed for the ſalvation 

of the world by his Son, are many. Of theſe the principal are, the natural 
probability of the interpoſition itſelf, the prophecies wherein it was foretold, 
the miracles by which the Son of God confirmed his miſſion, the reception 


- which his hiſtory met with upon its firſt publication, and the monuments of 


its truth ſtill ſubſiſting among mankind. Now, tho' this evidence taken com- 
plexly, muſt to an attentive mind appear highly ſatisfactory, it cannot be 
called abſolute demonſtration. It is liable to objections; and men of perverſe 
diſpoſitions, by attending only to the objections, may hinder themſelves from 
feeling the force of the proofs. Of theſe objections, this itſelf is reckoned a 
very ſtrong one, that the interpolition of God, for the ſalvation of men, reſts 
upon evidence liable to objection. For it is imagined, that if the goſpel was 
really a revelation from God, it would be attended with ſuch ſtrength and 
clearneſs of evidence as would preclude every doubt, and make its divine 
original ſhine with a luſtre that could not be reſiſted, But they who rea- 
fon in this manner, ought to conſider, that tho God has interpoſed for the ſal- 
vation of men, by ſending his Son to inſtruct them, and to die for them, 
good ſenſe teaches, that this interpoſition muſt be conſiſtent with the account- 
able nature wherewith men are endowed. It is therefore left to our choice, 
whether we will uſe the aſſiſtance which God offers us in this interpoſition. 
For the very ſame reaſon, the proofs of the interpoſition itſelf are not of the 
demonſtrative kind, or ſuch as leave us no room to reject them; but they 
are ſuch as, if a man examines them impartially, are ſufficient to convince 
him. And in this light, the receiving or rejecting of the goſpel makes a 
principal part of the moral trial appointed to men in the preſent lite, 


Nor can it be denied, that the right uſe of one's underſtanding, in the judg- 
ments which he forms concerning the doctrines and precepts of religion, is 
as proper a trial of one's good diſpolitions, as the actions of his life. For the 
very ſame diſpolitions, which make a man act agreeably to the precepts of a 
religion, whoſe truth he is convinced of, will make him examine the evi- 
dence thereof, when that religion is propoſed to him. And in the examina- 
tion, he will ſhew the ſame attention, impartiality, and ſolicitude, which. he 
expreſſes in his obedience after conviction. Hence it follows, that a fair 
and impartial examination of the evidences of religion, and an active ſoli- 
citude to make the examination properly, are as. real exerciſes of a right 
temper, as is virtuous conduct after examination. On the other hand, inat- 
tention, negligence, and want of concern in a matter of this importance, 
while men are in doubt, are as real inſtances of depravity and diſſoluteneſs, 
as the actions are which he commits in oppoſition to religion, after conviction, 

I pro- 
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I procced to obſerve, that the propriety of the moral trial of mens 
underttandings being admitted in general, no objection can lye againſt the 
goſpel in particular, as the matter of ſuch a trial. The interpoſition of God 
deſcribed in the goſpels, is the grandeſt ſubject that it is poſſible for the 
human underſtanding to examine. The proofs upon which we are re- 
quired to believe this interpoſition, are many in number. The contemplation, 
therefore, and examination of this ſubje&, muſt be acknowleged the very pro- 
pereſt exerciſe of the faculties of the human mind. But there may be man 
objections raiſed againſt this interpoſition and its evidences. Theſe objec- 
tions derive their force from falſe notions of the divine perfections, from con- 
trated views of God's government, and from wrong judgments concerning 
our own ſtate, Mens luſts, paſſions and prejudices often give theſe objections 
great ſtrength. Wherefore, to rectify our notions of God's perfections, to 
enlarge our views of his government, to reform our judgments concerning 
our own ſtate, to moderate our paſſions, to ſubdue our appetites, and all the 
other exerciſes of virtue, which may be ſuppoſed to enter into an affair of 
this kind, muſt appear a moſt beneficial employment. And therefore, the 
preſcription of a trial of mens underſtandings, which produces all this, muſt 
be conſidered both as wiſe and gracious, tending to make men capable of 
that future felicity, which God has interpoſed to beſtow upon them : And 
the objections which form this trial are no more inconſiſtent with the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God, than the temptations which, in the courſe of his pro- 
vidence, he lays before men. Properly ſpeaking, theſe objections are the 
temptations which conſtitute the trial of mens underſtanding, and as ſuch, are 
to be reckoned altogether neceſſary. Moreover, that the goſpel, which is 
the great means of aſſiſting mankind in their moral trial, ſhould itſelf be mat- 
ter of trial, is highly fit ; becauſe thus it is made as it were the touchſtone, 
by which thoſe who are capable of being cured by its afliſtance, are proved, 
Hence its evidences are ſuch, that in order to receive it, a man muſt poſſeſs 
ſo much good diſpoſition, as will render him capable of being profited by the 
goſpel. For the ſame reaſon, no man will reje& it, when properly offered to 
him, unleſs he has ſuch a malignity of temper as is incurable, 


To add weight to what has been ſaid, T muſt take notice, that revelation ex- 
preſly repreſents itſelf as a trial of mens underſtandings. Thus Daniel, ſpeak- 
ing of the times of Meſſiah, Ch. xii. 10. Many ſhall be purified, and made 
zobite, and tried; but the wicked ſhall do wickedly, and none of the wicked ſhall 
underſtand. So likewiſe our Lord himſelf, Matth. vi. 22. The light of the body 
7s the eye: If therefore thine eye be ſingle, thy <ohole body ſhall be full of light. 
But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body ſhall be full of darkneſs. If therefore the light 
that is in thee be darkneſs, how great is that darkneſs ! Matth. xiii. 11, 12. 
To you it is given to know the myſteries of the kingdom, but to them it is nit gi- 
ven. For whoſoever bath, to him ſhall be given, and he ſball have more abun— 
dantly. 22 whoſcever bath not, from him ſhall be taken away even that he hath, 


John 
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John iii. 19. This 7s the condemnation, that light is come into the world, and men 
have lowed darkneſs rather than light, becauſe their deeds are evil. 2 Cor. 
iv. 3. But if our goſpel be hid, it is hid to them that are tft, in whom the God 
of this wworld hath blinded the minds of them which believe not, leaſt the light / 
the glorious goſpel of Chriſt, who is the image of God, ſhould ſhine into. them. 
Other paſſages to the ſame purpoſe I omit, excepting that affectionate and 
authoritative admonition ſo frequently given by our Lord himſelf, He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear. Now of all theſe paſſages the import is, that the 
goſpel itſelf ſuppoſes, many ſhall not underſtand and receive it: that this is ow- 
ing, not to the want of evidence, but to their own perverſeneſs: that in the 
receiving or rejecting the goſpel, men are accountable : that it is the great 
trial of the temper of their minds : and that to render it matter of trial, the 


evidences upon which it is oftered to mankind, are not of the demonſtrative, 
but of the probable kind. ; 


From what has been ſaid it follows, that ſceing God's interpoſition de- 
ſcribed in the goſpels, conſidered as a matter of ſpeculation, affords ſo much 
ſcope for a right or wrong behaviour, it can be no objection to the truth of 
this interpoſition, that to render mens receiving or rejecting it a part of their 
moral trial, it is not attended with demonſtrative evidence. 


Thus, for the wiſeſt reaſons, the proofs of Chriſtianity are made liable to 
objections. For the like reaſons, they have by no means been to all men, and 
at all times the ſame. In the firſt ages, the evidence ariſing from the miracles 
wrought for confirming the goſpel- hiſtory, was higher than it poſſibly could 
be in any after age. Men were enabled to work miracles themſelves ; or with 
their eyes they beheld others working them ; and had it in their power to 
examine them, by every trial to which ſuch things could be ſubjected. 
They had likewiſe a more ſenſible proof of the divinity of the goſpel, in 
the effects which it produced upon the tempers and conduct of mankind, ' 
than perhaps has ever exiſted ſince. On the other hand, we have proofs 
which did not exiſt antiently : namely, thoſe which ariſe from the converſion 
of the world, and from the completion of prophecies, eſpecially thoſe which 
deſcribe the ſtate of the world, and of the Chriſtian religion, in the remoteſt 
ages, — In different countries too, the evidences of Chriſtianity, to individuals, 
have been and always will be different. Nor, according to the preſent ſcheme 
of things, is it poſſible to be otherwiſe : for to ſome, theſe proofs are more 
clearly propoſed, than to others. Some have more acuteneſs of underſtanding 
to comprehend them. In different places, the proofs of Chriſtianity have been 
differently affected, by the objections which have been made to them. In 
certain countries, ſcarce any objections at all have been offered. In others, 
many have been urged. Nor have the meaus of confuting thoſe objections, 
been the ſame in all countries; or the perſons who have undertaken to = 

ute 
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fute them, been equally well qualified for the taſk, Nevertheleſs, in general 
this may with truth be affirmed, that however various the proofs of Chri- 
ſtianity have been, with reſpect to individuals in the different ages or coun- 
tries of the world, they have always been ſuch as were ſufficient to convince 
men of impartial and unprejudiced minds, in every ſtation of life. Or, which 
is the ſame thing, they have been ſufficient to determine their conduct. 


If our adverſaries entertain any doubt of this, let them conſider what de- 
gree of evidence actually determines them, in matters relating to their temporal 
intereſt. Upon enquiry, I ſuppoſe they will find, that in the moſt material 
tranſactions of life, they often have no more but a bare probability of ſucceed- 
ing. Yet the importance of the object in purſuit, makes them as earneſt in 
uſing the means neceſſary for obtaining it, as if they were abſolutely ſure of 
ſuccels. The ſame conſideration impels them to act in many caſes with the 
utmoſt keenneſs, where the chances are greatly againſt them. If, in the ordi- 


nary affairs of life, a very ſmall degree of evidence ſuffices to determine us, 


Where the matter in purſuit is of great importance, why ſhould not the in- 


finitely greater importance of religion, give the evidences upon which it is 
offered power likewiſe to determine us, even tho they ſhould not be as clear 
and ſtrong as we could wiſh ? The truth is, all the maxims of good ſenſe by 
which men conduct themſelves, plainly ſhew, that tho' the proofs for and againſt 
religion were perfectly equal, which by the way is far from being the caſe ; 
yet the proofs for it, would ſtill lay them under an indiſpenſible obligation 
to embrace it with open arms. This obligation 1s the ſame with that which 
determines men in the common affairs of life. It ariſes from the importance 
of the matter deliberated upon, which in the cafe of revelation is evidently 
ſo great, that the ſmalleſt probability of its truth juſtifies our ſubmiſſion : and 
the rather that whether revelation be true or falſe, we are bound to live in 
the practice of all the moral duties which it preſcribes. Befides, as we are 
the ſubjects of God, we are bound in all matters of practice, to attend even 
to the loweſt degree of evidence, which he is pleaſed to afford us. And hav- 
ing attended to it, we muſt allow it a proportionable degree of influence 
upon our conduct. For it is as real a defect in the will, not to be influenced 
by a lower degree of evidence when it is diſcerned, as it is in the underſtand- 
ing, not to diſcern it when 1t 1s propoſed, 


From theſe things I infer, that tho' the evidences of revelation were really 
as flender as our adverſaries pretend; nay, tho' a man continued all his life 
to be in doubt concerning revelation ; yet as doubting ſuppoſes ſome degree of 
evidence, he would be under obligation to act with due regard to it. Right 
reaſon and ſelf- preſervation dictate this: loudly admoniſhing men to beware 
of venturing upon any extravagant courſe, the iſſue of which is doubtful ; 
but eſpecially upon ſo extravagant a courſe as that of rejecting God's interpo- 
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ſition for their ſalvation, which if it is a fact, they are ruined by rejecting it. 
And as the moment of this obligation muſt be eſtimated by the importance 
of the ſubiect, joined with the degree of the evidence which accompanies 
It, it will be found, that in all the various circumſtances wherein revelation 
has been offered to mankind in general, or to individuals in particular, the 
evidence with which it was attended, has ever been what, according to the 
rules of prudence, ought jo have determined their conduct. The adverſaries 
of revelation therefore, ſhould by no means object againſt the evidences of the 
goſpel, on account of their ſuppoſed inſufficiency. 


I ſhall diſmiſs this ſubject, with making two obſervations, for the ſake of 
thoſe who pretend to reverence the conſtitution of nature, 


The firſt is, that in this conſtitution we find things of the greateſt impor- 
tance to mankind, which are by no means attended with demonſtrative evi- 
dence. For inſtance, the very beſt remedies have given occaſion to much 
diſpute, are not univerſally acknowleged, and are liable to great uncertainty 
in the application, If ſo, why ſhould it be expected that the remedies pro- 
vided for the diſtempers of our mind, ought to be otherwile ? Farther, 
ſceing all matters of practice are attended with ſuch a degree of evidence, as 
leaves men free to act as they pleaſe, why ſhould it be imagined that reli- 
gion, which is the higheſt matter of morality, ought to be accompanied with 


ſuch demonſtrative evidence, as would deſtroy human liberty, and leave men no 


room to receive or reject it as they pleaſe ? The truth is, the arguments 
againſt the interpoſition of God, taken from the imperfection of the evidence 
wherewith it is attended, deſtroy the moral government of God altogether ; 
and therefore are to be diſmiſſed as incompetent, frivolous, and abſurd. 


My ſecond obſervation is, that all the objections which our adverſaries 
urge againſt God's interpoſition, may with equal propriety be urged againſt 
natural religion. For it likewiſe has its facts not to be reconciled with the 
notion we entertain of the perfections of God. The knowlege of it is by 
no means univerſally diffuſed : at leaſt it does not ſubſiſt in that degree among 
individuals, which ſeems neceſſary. The effects of it are far from being ſuch 
a: might be expected. And the evidences by which it is ſupported are not 
without numerous difficulties and objections. I aſk, do theſe things prove that 


the law of nature is not from God? If they do not, why ſhould they 


be thought of moment to prove that the Chriſtian revelation is not from God? 
On the contrary, the ſame difficulties occurring in natural and revealed reli- 
gion, from a ſtrong preſumption that both are from the ſame original; that 
both are calculated for the ſame plan of things; and that the objections againſt 
bot!: ariſe from the ſame cauſes ; the imperfection of our underſtanding, and 


the limitedneſs of the conceptions which we form of the divine adminiſtration, 
I 2 Now, 


* 
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Now, of the whole matters hitherto explained, this is the ſum. The inter- 
oſition of God for the ſalvation of the world, deſcribed in the goſpels, is at 
firſt fight ſo extraordinary, and fo out of the road of all human ideas, that one 
cannot but be aſtoniſhed at the bare propoſition of it. Nevertheleſs, upon 
the narroweſt examination, which the numerous objections raiſed againſt this 
matter, lead us to make into its nature and circumſtances, it appears not on- 
ly poſſible in all its parts, but moſt ſuitable to the condition of mankina 
and excellently adapted to the ends for which it is detigned. Moreover, the 
time when this interpofition was made, the intimations which were given of 
it to mankind from the beginning, the effects which have been produced by 
It, and the evidences with which it is accompanied, are all perfectly agreeable 
to what experience ſhews to be the method of the divine adminiſtration in 
the government of the world ; nay, bear ſo near a reſemblance thereto, that 
one cannot help looking on both as the work of the ſame author. I aſk, was 
it poſſible for mean and illiterate men, like the evangeliſts, by the mere 
force of their own imagination, to have conceived ideas of this kind ? Or tho' 
they had had the raſhneſs to indulge ſuch conceptions, can we imagine they 
had ſuch deep inſight into the plan of the divine government, and ſuch compre- 
henſive views of the conſequences of the matters which they have deſcribed, 
as to be able to form the one thus exactly to anſwer the other ? No. To 
ſuppoſe them capable of all this, is to do violence to common ſenſe. Where- 
fore, tho' the nature of the preſent argument requires me only to prove, that 
the principal event recorded in the goſpels, the event which comprehends all 
the reſt as its parts, GoD's INTERPOSITION FOR THE SALVATION OF THE 
WORLD BY HIS Sox, is of a poſſible and probable nature, I cannot, after 
what has been ſaid, avoid carrying the matter a ſtep higher. The things 
which have been offered on this ſubject, plainly ſhew, that the interpoſition 
of God, deſcribed in the goſpels, is ſuch a matter, as never could have come 
into the human mind by the force of its own imagination : and therefore 
the evangeliits in deſcribing this grand affair, have been indebted to the in- 
formations of one, who poſſeſſed infinitely more underſtanding than they could 
pretend to. As they themſelves declare, they have delivered the whole par- 
ticulars of this mighty tranſaction, from him who was the great agent in it, 
and do no more but barely relate, what they heard him ſpeak and ſaw him 
perform. | | 


„ HM 
Of the Charafters of the Perſuns mentioned in the Goſpels. 


THE perſons who appear in the Goſpel-hiſtory, are, Firſt, The Founder 
of the Chriſtian religion himſelf; next, his forerunner John Baptiſt ; 
then his apoſtles and diſciples; and laſt of all his enemies. I (hall 


conſider each of theſe, beginning with the Founder of the Chriſtian religion 
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SECT. 1. Hewing that the natural character which the Founder of Chri- 
tianity bears in the Goſpels is probable. 


1 character which Jeſus bears in the goſpel-hiſtory is twofold. For he 
has, in the firſt place, a natural or proper character aſcribed to him; and, 
in the ſecond place, one that is relative or aſſumed. The former of theſe de- 
notes what the author of our religion is by nature ; the latter ſignifies what 
he is by office. 


The proper or natural character of Jeſus, the evangeliſts have delineated in 
the following manner. They tell us, that he is the oNLY BEGOTTEN Sox 
or Gop, The brightneſs of the Father's glory, and the expreſs image of his 
perſon : That he is himſelf God, poſſeſſing divine perfections: That in the 
fulneſs of time he became man: That he is man at preſent as well as God, 
and will continue to be fo for ever. 


Now that the whole of this character is probable, will appear, if we con- 
ſider, Firſt, that there is nothing impoſſible in it. Secondly, that it corre- 
ſponds exactly with the deſign, on which the perſon to whom it is aſcribed, 
is ſaid to have come into the world. Thirdly, that in all its parts, it is per- 
fectly conſiſtent. 


I. The natural character of the Founder of the Chriſtian religion, de- 
ſcribed in the goſpels, is probable, becauſe there is nothing impoſlible in it. 
See B. 1. c. 1. F. 1. f ä 


II. The natural character of the Founder of Chriſtianity is probable, be- 
cauſe it correſponds exactly with the deſign which we are told he came into 
the world to execute. 


In the goſpels the Son of God is ſaid to have come down from heaven to 
teach mankind true religion, to ſet before them a perfect example of virtue, 
and to die as an atonement for their fins. All this he was well qualified to 
do, by the nature and endowments which he poſlicfied, 


1. Being the only begotten Son of God, he was ever with him, the perpe- 
tual object of his love. In the goſpels this is expreſſed by bs being in the bo- 
fem of the Father. His relation to the Deity, and his intimacy with him, 
gave him opportunity to be fully acquainted with the nature and attributes of 
the Father. He knew his gracious deſigns, and underſtood his will in all 
points. In this view, none of the creatures of God, not even the higheſt, 
could be ſo well qualified as God's own Son, to teach mankind true religion. 

| In 
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In the Goſpels Jeſus is ſaid to have made this very obſervation on his own 
character, John v. 20. The Father loveth the Son, and ſbeweth him all things 
which himſelf dith. Matth. xi. 27. All things are delivered unto me of my Fa- 
ther, and no man knoweth the Son but the Father; neither knoweth any man the 
Father but the San, and he to whomſrever the Son will reveal him. John Bap- 
tiſt made the ſame remark, John 1. 18. No man hath ſeen God at any time, 
The enly begotten Sen, which is in the boſom of the Father, he hath declared him. 
It is mentioned by the evangeliſt John likewiſe, John i. I. Jn the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was Grid, The 
fame was in the beginning with God. Nor can any one to whom the obſer- 
vation is made, avoid ſeeing the propriety of it. For, if the efficacy of 
teaching depends upon the clearneſs and certainty of the things taught, the 
doctrines of ſalvation, taught by the Son of God, muſt have great influence 
upon men. The relation in which he ſtands to the Father as his only Son, 
and his being ever with him, the partaker of his counſels, gave him oppor- 
tunity to know perfectly the whole deſigns of God for our ſalvation, and 
qualified him to declare the fame to us with the utmoſt preciſion. 


Moreover, the natural dignity of our Lord's character as the Son of God, 
is admirably adapted, in another reſpect, to render his inſtructions effectual. 
It tends to inſpire mankind with reverence for the things he has ſpoken, This 
circumſtance is often taken notice of by the ſacred writers. Heb. i. 1. God who 
at ſundry times and in divers manners, ſpake in time paſt unto the fathers by the pro- 
phets, hath in theſe laſt days /poken unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed hezr of 
all things, by whom alſo he made the «world, who being the brightneſs of his glory and 
the expreſs image of his prrſon, and upholding all things by the word of his power, 
&c. Alſo, Heb. ii. 1. Therefore we ought to give the more earneſt heed to the things 
we have heard, leſt at any time we ſhould let them flip. For if the word ſpoken 
by angels was fledfaſt, and every tranſgreſſion and diſobedience received a juſt re- 
compence of reward, Haw ſhall we eſcape if we neglect ſo great ſalvation, which 
at firſt began to be ſpoken by the Lord? And as the natural dignity of our 
Lord's character gave authority to every thing he ſaid, ſo it ſhews the infi- 
nite importance of the truths he came to reveal, and the high value which 
God puts upon the human ſpecies. If the doctrines of religion were of 
little moment in themſelves, or of no importance to mankind, God would 
not have ſent his Son from heaven to reveal them. If the periſhing of the 
human ſpecies had been a ſmall matter in the fight of God, his Son never 
would have aſſumed the human nature to ſave them. Theſe things our 
Lord himſelf has taken notice of, John iii. 16. God fo loved the. world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whoſoever believeth in him ſhould not periſh, but 
have everlaſting life. The natural dignity of the Son of God, tending thus 
to ſhew the infinite importance of the truths which he has delivered, and the 
high value which God puts upon the human ſpecies, it rendered his teach- 
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ing infinitely perſuaſive, and co-operated greatly with the deſign of his com- 
ing ; becauſe of all the conſiderations that can be propoſed, thoſe juſt now 
mentioned are undoubtedly the moſt effectual, working with almoſt irre- 
ſiſtible force upon every ingenuous feeling implanted in our nature. 


To theſe things the fact perfectly agrees: for all pious Chriſtians know, 
what an impreſſion the Scriptures make upon their hearts, from the conſidera- 
tion that they are the words of the Son of God, who was ever with God, 
and is himſelf God. They feel with what ſatisfagion they acquieſce in all 
the doctrines of revelation, taught by the Son of God, as the very truth moſt 
pure: with what ardency of affection they embrace the many promiſes and 
gracious declarations of the goſpel, from the belief, that they are really made 
to men by God; and with what alacrity they ſet about performing the pre- 
cepts of this goſpel, from the perſuaſion that they are the will of God. 


2. As is the divine, ſo is the human charaFer of Jeſus, well adapted to the 
ends of his miſſion. For, in the firſt place, if he had appeared among men 
in the open ſplendor of the divine nature, mortals could not have ſuſtained the 
luſtre thereof. Wherefore, that his glory might not overwhelm us, he was 
pleaſed to veil it with the robe of humanity. And being found in faſhion as 


a man, he taught his brethren the doctrines and precepts of true religion, in the 
moſt familiar and engaging manner, a 


Secondly, It was the intention of God to reveal himſelf unto mankind, 
not merely by the teaching of his Son, but alſo by his perſonal appearing in 
the world. Being the Son of God, the ſame characters are conſpicuous in 
him as in the Father. And to expoſe them to the view of mankind, the 
Father ſent him down in the human form. Hence one of the evangeliſts 
tells us, John i. 14. The Werd was made fleſh and dwelt ameng us : and we 
bebeld his glory, as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. 
Thus therefore the Father hath ſhewn himſelf to the world, in the perſon 
of his Son. More eſpecially he has ſhewed his own infinite love and mercy, 
ſhining in the whole conduct of his Son; characters of the Deity, which it 
moſt concerned mankind to be well acquainted with. It was on this account, 
that when Philip deſired Jeſus to ſhew him the Father, he told him, Jahn 
xiv. 9. Have I been ſo long time with you, and yet haſt thou not known me, Philip ? 
He that hath ſeen me, hath ſeen the Father ; and how ſayeſt thou then, Shew us 
the Father ? 


Thirdly, Becauſe it was neceſſary to the reformation of mankind, that they 
ſhould be allured to the practice of virtue by the influence of tome great ex- 
ample, the Son of God took upon him the human nature, that he might be 
capable of human virtue, Accordingly, by practiſing all the different branches 
thereof in the higheſt perfection, he has ſet before men an example both fit 

to 
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to ſtimulate their ambition, and to encourage them, from the hopes of ſucceſs, 
to exert themſelves vigorouſly in every virtuous attempt, | 


Fourthly, The Son of God aſſumed the human nature, that he might taſte 
of death for every man. He came to make atonement for ſin, by tuffering 
ſuch things as ſhould anſwer the end propoſed to be obtained, by the perlonal 
puniſhment of the offenders themſelves : Such things, therefore, as ſhould 
render it conſiſtent with the order of the world, to pardon penitent ſinners. 
But it was in the human nature only, that the Son of God could ſuffer theſe 
things. Wherefore his incarnation anſwered one of the grandeſt purpoſes 
poſſible, and was altogether agreeable to the end of his coming. Heb. ii. 14. 
Poraſmuch then as the children are partakers of fleſh and blood, he alſo himſelf like- 
eviſe took part of the ſame, that thro death he might defircy him that had the 
power of death, that is the devil, and deliver them, who thro' fear of death were 
all their lifetime ſubjef to bondage. 


Fifthly, The Son of God aſſumed the human nature, that he might be 
an affectionate interceſſor with God, on behalf of men, — Such is the weak- 
neſs of mankind, that, notwithſtanding the declarations God has made of his 
' mercy, the conſciouſneſs of their own fins is apt to fill them with the moſt 
anxious fears. They overlook the goodneſs of God, and fix their thoughts 
ſo upon his juſtice, as to doubt of his mercy, and to tremble at the thoughts 
of approaching his throne. Wherefore, in compaſſion to our weakneſs, and 
to raiſe our hopes, God has graciouſly appointed, that all ſpiritual bleſſings 
ſhall be conferred by a Mediator, who having lived as a man on earth, and 
having been in all points tempted like as men are, fin excepted, muſt have 
compaſſion on the ignorant, and on them that are out of the way. 
Moreover, this Mediator being ſtill in the human nature, he cannot but have 
a fellow- feeling with us in our infirmities, and be ſtrongly diſpoſed, affec- 
tionately to intercede with God in our behalf. And as he is a perſon of infi- 
nite dignity, high in favour with God, and ever at his right hand, his inter- 
ceſſion muſt be prevalent ; eſpecially as he is expreſsly appointed by God 
to make this interceſſion for men. No one, therefore, can doubt that there 
15 a wonderful. ſuitableneſs both in our Lord's human and divine natures, to 
his office as mediator. Heb. ii. 9. Wherefore in all things it behoved him to be 
made like unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful and faithful high-prieſ, 
in things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the fins of the people. For 
in that he himſelf bath ſuffered, being tempted, he 1s able to ſuccour them that are 
tempted. Heb. iv. 15. For Wwe have not an high prieſt, which cannot be touched 
with a feeling of cur infirmities, but was in all points tempted like as de are, yet 
without fin.” | | | 


Sixthly, The Son of God aſſumed the human nature, that at the end of the 
world he might be a merciful judge of the actions of men, — If the Father 


were 
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were to judge the world, we might be apt to imagine he would be ſtrict to mark 
iniquity, making no allowance for the infirmities of our nature. All theſe 
fears are baniſhed, by the appointment of the Son as the judge of the world. 
For this friend and lover of human kind, having lived on earth as a man, 
compaſſed with all the infirmities, and expoſed to all the temptations of hu- 
man nature, we may expect from him every allowance which our caſe de- 
mands, which mercy can dictate, and which is conſiſtent with the rules of 
of juſtice, tempered with mercy. And the rather, that at the judgment he 
will poſſeſs the human nature; for he is to judge men in their own nature. 
Thus the gracions appointment of a judge in our nature, is excellently calcu- 
lated to encourage mankind to do their utmoſt, and to prevent that deſpon- 


dency which might otherwiſe ariſe, from the conſideration of the imperfec- 
tion of our beſt attempts. | ; - 


Wherefore, ſeeing our Lord's human nature in particular, thus qualified 
him for inſtructing, reforming, and ſaving mankind ; and ſeeing his whole 
natural character, as deſcribed by the evangeliſts, is every way adapted to the 


deſign of his coming, it is on that, as on many other accounts, abundantly pro- 
bable. | u letting 9 3 Nil 


III- The natural character which the Founder of the Chriſtian religion 
bears in the Goſpels, is probable likewiſe, becauſe it is perfectly confilenr; 
The evangeliſts affirm, that Jeſus was both God and man. And this extraor- 
dinary character they fully ſupport, by aſcribing to him all the qualities which 
it became the Son of God to poſſeſs, and all the conſtituent parts of the hu- 
man nature. 


1. As the Son of God, Jeſus is ſaid to be the brightneſs of the Father's glory, 
and the expreſs image of his perſon ; tor he was before all things, and poſſeſſed 
infinite power, knowlege, and goodneſs. He made the world, for without him 
was not any thing made that is made. He likewiſe governs the world, for by 
him all things conſiſt, and all power is given unto him in heaven and in earth. 
Moreover, he is to judge the world at the laſt day: Far which purpoſe, 
we are told, he will raiſe mankind from the dead. His knowlege is ſaid 
to extend to all things; for he had perfect knowlege of the eternal coun- 
{els of God, of the ſecrets of the inviſible world, of the thoughts of mens 
hearts, of all preſent matters, and of all future events. In his diſcourſes 
he explained theſe things. His predictions of future events are record- 
ed. And they have been verified by accompliſhment. His goodneſs is ſaid 
to have been without bounds. It was that which, in his pre-exiſtent 
ſtate, moved him to come down from heaven to earth, and ſuffer that long 
train of afflictions, which he ſo chearfully bare for the ſalvation of man- 
kind, 
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2. As man, Jeſus poſſeſſed the conſtituent parts of the human nature. 
He had a real body, which was nouriſhed by meat. It grew in ſta- 
ture. It was ſubject to hunger, wearineſs, cold, ſleep, pain, death. —— 
He had a human ſoul, wherein were all the principles of the ſpiritual 

of our nature. For, beſide the faculties of reaſon, memory, and 
will, which in him had the uſual progreſs, from ſmall beginnings to a 
fate of maturity, he had the appetites natural to humanity, but under the 
moſt perfect government. He was ſuſceptible of thoſe pleaſures and pains 
which affect the human mind, by the ſenſes. He had all the affections 
of our nature alſo, whether of the ſuperior or inferior kind. Admiration, 
love, friendſhip, pity, tenderneſs, joy, grief, indignation, anger. In a word, 
if we except ſin, there is nothing human but what our Lord may be ſaid to 
have poſſeſſed. And therefore, the evangeliſts ſpeak with the utmoſt conſiſ- 
tency, when they tell us that the Son of God became man. 


3. As the Son of God in the hai nature, the character of the Founder of 
Chriſtianity, was in all points ſuch as it ought to be. For, 


In the firſt place, he was endued with a natural ſtrength of underſtanding, 
ſuch as we might ſuppoſe would adorn the human nature of the Son of God. 
Of this he gave a remarkable proof at the age of twelve years, when he 
preſented himſelf in the temple to be inſtructed by the dotors. For on that 
occaſion, his attention to their diſcourſes, his anſwers to their queſtions, and 
the queſtions which he, in his turn, propoſed to them, aſtoniſhed the whole 
aſſembly. Nor, in his after-life, did he fall any thing ſhort of the expectations 
which were ſo early conceived of him. In all his intercourſe with others, he 
ſhewed a depth of penetration and ſagacity, much more than human, Hence, 
none of his enemies ever circumvented him, tho' they often attempted it. 
His penetration diſcovered to him their deſigns, and his great underſtanding 
_ ealily ſuggeſted to him the proper methods of avoiding the ſnare. Nay, when 
he pleaſed, he made their own devices overwhelm his adverſaries with ſhame. 
His anſwers to the infidious queſtions, which the Scribes and Phariſees ' 
propoſed to him, concerning his authority, and concerning the lawfulneſs of 
paying tribute to Cæſar, may be mentioned as examples of this. In no argu- 
ment was he ever worſted. By the moſt convincing reaſons he confuted his 
adverſaries ; and any attacks which they made upon his character in general, 
or any of his actions in particular, always ended in their own confuſion, 


Secondly, in thoſe caſes where the natural ſtrength of our Lord's under- 
ſtanding, was not fufficient to give him the knowlege neceſtary for ſupporting 
the high character which he claimed, he was affifted by particular inſpiration. 
'This 1s aſcribed ſometimes to the divine nature, which, in him, was united 
to the human ; ſometimes to the Spirit of God. But tho' the expreſſions be 
different, the thing meant in both is the ſame. — That the human nature of 
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the Son of God ſhould have been thus aſſiſted and inſpired by its union with the 
divine, not only rendered his character conſiſtent, but clothed him with dignity, 
Hence, that knowlege of ſpiritual and divine things, which he poſſeſſed in fo 
great a degree, as to aſtoniſh all who heard him, is declared expreſsly to Have 
been, not the fruit of education, but of inſpiration, Jobn vii. 15. And the 
Jews marvelled, ſaying, How knoweth this man letters, having never learned? 
Jeſus anſwered them, and ſaid, My dofirine is not nine, but his that ſent me.—The 
greatneſs and extent of his inſpiration is taken notice of likewiſe by the Baptiſt, 
Jobn iii. 34. He whom God hath ſent, ſpeaketh the words of God; for God giveth 
not the ſpirit by meaſure unto him. The inſpiration which the other meſſen- 
gers of God enjoyed, was by meaſure: It was limited to certain matters, and 
confined to particular ſeaſons. In other matters, and at other times, they 
were upon the common level of mankind. But the ſon of God, in the hu- 
man nature, had the ſpirit without meaſure. His inſpiration was not confin- 
ed, either in reſpe& of the objects, or the time. It extended to all matters 
which had any connexion with the ſalvation of mankind: And was uniform- 
ly the ſame, without any tranſient revelation at all. Indeed, from the union 
of the two natures, in the perſon of Chriſt, it neceſſarily followed, that his 
human nature ſhould be aſſiſted or inſpired, to the utmoſt pitch of which 
the human nature is capable; and to have ſuppoſed it otherwiſe, would have 
been quite improper.—By this unmeaſured inſpiration which Jeſus poſſeſſed, 
as well as by the natural ſtrength of his underſtanding, he is repreſented as 
having particular knowlege of the whole counſels of God, relative to the ſalvation | 
of men, of all the doctrines and precepts of religion, of the moſt diſtant con- 
ſequences of mens actions, and of every future event whatever. Nor was 
he unacquainted with the moſt ſecret deſigns of the perſons with whom he 
converſed : He perceived diſtinctly the views by which they were directed, 
the particular intention of all the actions they performed, and the true ſcope 
of every word they ſpake, however concealed theſe things might be. This 
one of the evangeliſts has remarked particularly, Jobn ii. 24. Jeſus did not 
commit himſelf unto them, becauſe he knew all men, and needed not that any ſhould 
7 of man, for be knew what was in man. What a grand and illuſtrious 
character is here ! The evangeliſts therefore have rendered their account of 
the union of the divine and human natures in the perſon of Chriſt ſufficiently 
probable, by the perfection of intellectual endowments which they have aſcrib- 
ed to him. The natural ſtrength of underſtanding, which they ſay he 

ſſeſſed, and that unbounded inſpiration with which he was honoured, were 
in all reſpects ſuch as might be expected in a perſon of his character, and 
tended to make him the object of the reverence of mankind. 


4. The ſame may be ſaid of the qualities of the heart which the evangeliſts 
have beſtowed on Jeſus. For notwithſtanding they have repreſented him as en- 
compaſſed with every infirmity and temptation incident to human nature, they 
tell us, he was perfectly free from ſin; and exerciſed all virtues human and 
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divine, in that perfection which might be looked for, in one whoſe human 
nature was exalted by its union with the divine. 


Every one who has read our Lord's hiſtory muſt be ſenſible, that his mind 
was free from the leaſt taint of ſinful inclination, and that his character was 
not ſullied, by ſo much as a ſingle evil action. It was not even leſſened by 
any action that could juſtly be called indecent. John xviii. 23. This abſolute 
freedom from fin, whereby our Lord's character was rendered infinitely re- 
ſpectable, was ſo undeniable, that the evangeliſts introduce him appealing to 
his very enemies for the truth of it, and requiring them to believe him on 
that account. John viii. 46. Which of you convinceth (convicteth) me of fin ? 
And if I ſpeak the truth, in affirming that I am free from ſin, why do ye not 
believe me, as the ſon and meſſenger of God? The apoſtles likewiſe gloried in 
this part of their maſter's character. 1 Pet. ii. 22. Who did no fin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth. Heb. vii. 26. Such an high prieſt became us, who 1s 
holy, harmleſs, undefiled, and ſeparate from ſinners. 


Now, in our Lord's perfect freedom from fin there is the greateſt propricty; 
becauſe if he had been to blame in any reſpect, it might juſtly have been ob- 
jected, that ſuch a perſon could not poſſeſs the dignity aſcribed to him. But 
being altogether ſeparate from ſinners, the dignity of his character as e 


only begotten of the Father, is maintained; and by its conſiſtency, is cleared 
from the ſtain of improbability, 


5. Moreover, in the human character which the evangeliſts have aſcribed to 
the ſon of God, there is this other capital propriety : They have repreſented 


him as poſſeſſing all the virtues which can adorn humanity, and that in the 
higheſt poſſible pitch of perfection. 


According to the accounts which the evangeliſts have given of Jeſus, he 
was the moſt pious perſon that ever lived. His picty had for its foundation 
the moſt elevated ideas of the divine perfections, works and will; and con- 
ſiſted of all the feelings which theſe objects, rightly apprehended, ought to ex- 
eite in the human breaſt. This appears from what he ſaid to the woman of 
Samaria. John iv. 24. God is a ſpirit, and they that worſhip him, muſt worſhip 
Lim in ſpirit and in truth, He had the higheſt eſteem, reverence and love of 
God, becauſe the thoughts of God were always predominant in his mind. He 
had the deepeſt ſenſe of God's authority, and of men's obligations to obey him. 
Therefore he maintained an habitual regard to his will. John iv. 34. Withal 
having it conſtantly in his view, that he was ſent into the world to promote 
the glory of God, this was the aim of all his actions. John xvii. 4. He was 
uniformiy impreſſed with a ſtrong conviction of the wiſdom of God in his 
appointments, and from that conſideration ſubmitted to them all with chear- 
tulneſs. Mat. xxvi. 42, The benefits of God filled him with gratitude. He 


never 
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never loſt ſight of his dependance upon him. In ſhort, there is no ingredi- 
ent which can be ſuppoſed to enter into piety, which Jeſus did not poſſeſs 
in its juſt meaſure, erring neither by exceſs nor defect. 


In the outward expreſſions of piety, Jeſus likewiſe excelled. His devotions 
were elevated, without any mixture of enthuſiaſtic rapture. At the ſame 
time, he maintained ſuch reverence and humility, as fitly expreſſed the deep 
ſenſe which he had of the majeſty of God, to whom he prayed. The ſentiments 
and expreſſions uſed by him in prayer, ſhew this; being remarkable both for 
their dignity and ſimplicity. Mat. vi. 9. John xvii. 1—26, Moreover, in his 
devotions, none of the horrors of ſuperſtition are to be found, nor any of the 
paſſions which wrong conceptions of the character of God are apt to inſpire. 
His ſentiments were all of the ſerene kind; ſuch as ſuited a heart impreſſed 
with the moſt enlarged views of the goodneſs of God, and of the relation 
which he bears to men, as their father and friend. Mat. vii. 7—11. To 
conclude, in every outward expreſſion of piety, Jeſus was regular without 
oſtentation. It was his cuſtom to attend the ſynagogue every ſabbath, that 
he might join in the public worſhip of God. Luke iv. 16. He prayed with 
the twelve; nay he ſpent whole nights alone in meditation and prayer; (Luke vi. 
12.) ſetting before us a ſtriking pattern, from which we may learn the profitable- 
neſs of ſuch exerciſes, even to thoſe who are the fartheſt advanced in virtue. 


Our Lord's cHARITY was equal to his piety, for it was great, difin- 
tereſted, univerſal, and conſtant.— The greatneſs of his charity will appear, it we 
conſider that his incarnation and other ſufferings on earth, were all the 
pure effects of his love to mankind. So ſays the apoſtle Paul, 2 Cor. viii. g. 
Ye know the grace ꝙ our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that thi' he was rich, yet for 
your ſakes he became poor, that ye thro' his poverty might become rich. So like- 
wiſe Jeſus himſelf. John xv. 12. This is my commandment, that ye love one 
another, as I have loved you. 13. Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay diwn his life for his friends: Yet his love was greater, for he laid 
down his life for his enemies, Rom. v. 8. 10. But the greatneſs of Chriſt's 
love ſhewed itſelf not only by producing the higheſt and moſt aſtoniſhing ef- 
fects, but by operating likewiſe in all the different lower forms wherein it is 
poſſible for love to ſhew itſelf, kindneſs, pity, ſympathy, compaſſion, good- 
will, tenderneſs; the inſtances of which, as they are moſt affecting, ſo they 
are too numerous to be mentioned: Only his behaviour at the reſurrection of La- 
zarus (John xi.) muſt not be omitted; being tender, affectionate, and ſym- 
pathiſing, in the higheſt degree. — The di/intereſiedneſs of our Lord's charity 
will appear, if we conſider, that not ſo much as a ſingle action of his life 
can be mentioned, wherein he propoſed his own advantage only; and that, 
in all the kind, friendly, humane things which he did, he had no other view 
but the happineſs of thoſe who wete the objects of them. Accordingly, he 


himſelf has declared, Mat. xx, 28. that the ſon of man came not be be W 
| | : 
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ed unto, but to miniſter, and to give his life a ranſom for many. His diſintereſt- 
edneſs will appear likewiſe from this, that he perſevered in well-doing, not- 
withſtanding he foreſaw the conſequences thereof would be evil to himſelf, 
jexpotiog him to calumny, perſecution, and even to an ignominious death, 
The univerſality of our Lord's charity was altogether uncommon. It was 
bounded by no diſtinctions. He did good, not to his friends and countrymen 
alone, but to all mankind; looking on the ſpecies as one great family, of 
which God is the head. On a certain occaſion indeed he ſaid, that be 
was not ſent, except to the loft ſheep of the houſe of Iſrael. But his meaning was, 
that his Father, for wiſe reaſons, had appointed him to exerciſe his miniſtry 
among the Jews. The effects of his miniſtry extended to all, He lived and 
died for the benefit of the world. —Laſtly, the conſtancy of our Lord's bene- 
volence ſhewed itſelf in his going about from place to place doing good. Acts 
x. 38. Of this divine employment he never wearied, tho' it was attended 
with great fatigue both of body and mind, by reaſon of the perſecutions and 
oppolitions of the wicked. Nevertheleſs, the contradiction of ſinners _ 
himſelf, as well as all the other evils attending his generous deſign, he chear- 
fully underwent for the ſake of the glorious iſſue, which he knew his la- 
bours would have at laſt. Heb. xii. 2. 3. 
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Our Lord excelled in the government of his paſſions. This appeared in the 
general ſweetneſs of his temper, his patience in afflictions, his meekne/s under 
injuries, the goodneſs with which he forgave them, his fortitude, his ſincerity, 
his humility.—The general faveetneſs of bis temper was fo great, that it tinctur- 
ed every word and action of his life. His behaviour towards the little child- 75 
ren, whom his diſciples would not ſuffer to be brought to him, is one re- F 
markable inſtance of this. Mark x. 13.— His patience under afflictions was 5 
invincible. When that unſpeakable load of ſufferings lay on him, in the laſt 
period of his life, which made him ſweat as it were great drops of blood, 1 
however much his body might be diſtreſſed therewith, ſtill his mind remain- 5 
ed unbroken. He uttered expreſſions, indeed, by which you will underſtand 4 
how much he felt, but not a word importing the leaſt fretfulneſs. And tho' | 
he prayed for deliverance, it was with the moſt intire reſignation to the will 5 
of God. In ſhort, in all his ſufferings, but eſpecially in the laſt ſcenes there- 
of, he ſhewed an unexampled patience, juſtly the admiration of mankind. : 
In like manner, his meekrneſs under injuries exceeds all praiſe. For tho' he . 
never did any thing to provoke them, tho he could have reſtrained his enemies 
from committing them, (Mat. xxvi. 53.) tho', when they were committed, 
he could with a word have puniſhed his enemies for them, he ſuffered inju- 
ries when it was neceſlacy, and bare them with the greateſt mildneſs. So one 
of his apoſtles tells us, 1 Pet. ii. 23. When be was reviled, be reviled not again; 
when be ſuffered, he threatened not; but committed himſelf to him that judgeth 
righteouſly. The goodneſs with which he forgave the injuries that were 
done him, is raviſhing, Father forgive them, for they know not what they do: 
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the prayer which he offered for his enemies who nailed him to the croſs, will 
never periſh while there are men to remember it; it will live in the memo 
of the redeemed multitudes in heaven; nay the angels themſelves will reflect 
upon it with admiration, to all eternity. His fortitude was ſo great, that 
neither in the courſe of his miniſtry, nor in the many encounters which he 
had with the nobles, nor in his laſt trial, did he ſhew any mark of cow- 
ardice, or ever in the leaſt depart from truth.—His fincerity appeared in all his 
words and actions. Guile was never found in his mouth, 1 Pet. ii. 22. He 
did not buoy up his diſciples with falſe hopes of temporal happineſs, ſuch as 
they were diſpoſed to entertain. From the very beginning, he let them 
know what hardſhips attended his ſervice. Mat viii. 20. xvi. 24. Eve 
thing he ſaid merited confidence: at no time did he diſſemble either thro” 
fear (Mat. xxvi. 64.) or cunning, but in the whole of his conduct he was 
open and honeſt, With reſpe& to his humility, it muſt be obſerved, that as 
he obeyed the whole law of God perfectly, and was conſcious of his own 
ſupereminent dignity, he could not have that feeling which in others ariſes 
from a. ſenſe of their own imperfection, and which conſtitutes ſo eſſential a 
part of the humility of Men. He recommended it indeed to his diſciples. 
In his own character it could have no place. But the other branch of humi- 
lity, which conſiſts in actions and ſufferings, he poſſeſſed remarkably. His 
being born of a woman, his living all his life in the loweſt ſtation, his work- 
ing with his father as a carpenter, his ſubmitting to an ignominous death, 
(Phil. ii. 6. 7.) are extraordinary inſtances of this kind of humility. So like- 
wiſe is his ſubmitting to perform to others the meaneſt offices of love, Mat. 
xx. 28, Luke xxii. 27. John xiii. 14, 15. Add, that he did not affect any 
thing like ſtatelineſs, diſtance, or ſuperiority. Mat. xi. 28, 29. That he con- 
verſed familiarly with all. Luke xv. 2, And tho' he poſſeſſed the higheſt 
endowments, and practiſed the higheſt virtues, he at no time diſcovered the 
leaſt vanity. Luke xiv. 11, Neither did he covet the applauſe of men. John 
v. 44. Nor require outward reſpect from them.—Theſe things are the more 
to be remarked, that when circumſtances required it, he did not fail to ſpeak 
of himſelf in a manner ſuitable to the dignity of his character, and the im- 
portance of the ſtation which he filled in the univerſe. Mat. xii. 41. Behold, 
a greater than Jonas is here. Ver. 42. Behold, a greater than Solomon is here, 
Luke x. 19. Behold, J give unto you power to tread upon ſerpents and ſcorpions, 
and over all the power of the enemy. I give this power unto you. Jahn viii, 50. 
Abraham rejoiced to ſee my day. See alſo John v. 26. Mat. xxvii. 59. xxvill. 
18, John xii. 32. 


Our Lord's character was venerable alſo, on account of the moderation of 
bis appetites. This appeared in his contempt of ſenſual pleaſures, his diſen- 
gagement frem the world, his heavenly-mindedneſs, and his contentment with 
bis lot. How much be deſpiſed ſenſual pleaſures, may be underſtood from 
the ordinary ſeverity of his life. He refuſed not indeed to go into the 1 
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ſes of the rich, when they deſired him, and to partake of their entertain- 
ments. But it was with no other deſign but to do them good. For his life 
was filled with hardſhips, mortifications, and ſelf-denial. His clothing was 
coarſe, his fare common, his lodging ſuch as came in his way. He had no 
fixed place of abode. Matth. viii. 20. He travelled generally on foot, ex- 
poſed to the inclemency of the weather. In one word, he ſeems to have 
been wholly ſuperior to the pleaſures of ſenſe and appetite. After he en- 
tered upon his public miniſtry, he was /o entirely diſengaged from the world, 
that he had not the leaſt concern in any of the affairs of life. While thoſe 
about him followed, ſome this, ſome that occupation, he ſpent all his time 
in the divine employment of inſtructing and reforming mankind; or in the 
duties of piety and chaiity. His converſation was in heaven. His content= 
ment with his lot was perfect. He was ſo poor, that he lived on the charity 
of others. Luke viii. 3. In ſuch a ſituation, he no doubt underwent many 
hardſhips. The malice and calumny of his enemies followed him ever 

where. He was at laſt apprehended : He was condemned as a malefactor: 
He was publicly put to death as a deceiver. Yet, in all this long train of heavy 
ſufferings, no one ever heard him utter a word importing the leaſt diſcon- 
tentment with his lot. He once told a perſon, who propoſed to be his diſ- 
ciple, That the foxes had holes, and the birds of the air neſts, but the ſon of man 
had not <where to lay his head. He meant not however to complain of his lot. 


He only ſhewed the man his miſtake, in propoſing to follow him for the ſake 
of temporal advantages. 


To conclude, That extraordinary degree of the government of his paſſions, 
and of the moderation of his appetites, for which Jeſus was ſo remarkable, 
made it evident that he poſſeſſed a greatneſs of mind independant of every 
thing without him ; a ſtrength of virtue, proof againſt the ſevereſt ſhocks of 
fortune; and a firmneſs of ſoul, not only ſufficient for himſelf, but capable 


of ſupporting others. 


General cbſervations on the moral charafer of Jeſus, as the ſame is drawn 
by the Evangeliſis. | 


N the character of Jeſus, this is remarkable, that he exerciſed all the vir- 
tues above mentioned uniformly, as occaſion required. They were not 
ſingle acts, which once in his lifetime ſhone forth with great luſtre, and were 
never heard of more. They were confirmed habits, productive of actions 
which adorned every ſcene of his public miniſtry. Moreover, he united, 
in his own character, the moſt oppotite and ſeemingly inconſiſtent virtues. For 
inſtance, his fincerity was tempered with prudence, his love and tenderneſs 
with fortitude, his dignity with meekneſs and humility. The virtues of his 
charatter, great as they were in themſelves, by this happy union, ſhone forth 
with double ſplendor.— And whereas other men practiſe virtue, eſpecially 


the 
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the higher inſtances thereof, with great difficulty, and thereby diſcover the 
inward reluctance to virtue which ſubſiſts in their nature, Jeſus practiſed all 
the precepts of goodneſs with perfect eaſe. The greateſt, and to other men 
the moſt difficult inſtances of virtue, coſt him neither toil nor ſtruggle. By 
this we underſtand the perfect ſubjection, into which the whole appetites and 
paſſions of his nature were brought, Laſtly, he ſurpaſſed all mankind in 
the purity of the motives by which he was influenced. The defire of fame 
had no place in his breaſt. He went on doing good, merely for the fake of 
doing good, without any regard to what men thought of him at that time, or 
to what they might think of him in after ages. And fo he dilplayed a gran- 
deur of character, of which none of all the heroes ſeem to have had the leaſt 


conception. 


In the ſecond Book of Plato's Republic, Socrates is introduced, affirming, 
that virtue is amiable and deſirable on its own account. In oppoſition to this doc- 
trine, Glaucon, one of the ſpeakers in the dialogue, aſſerts, That men reverence 
virtue, for no wther reaſon but becauſe they dare not affront her. And to 
prove this, he diſcourſes as follows: “ It the greateſt admirer of virtue that 
« ever was, had power to be vicious without diſcovery or puniſhment, we 
« ſhould ſce him, with the greateſt impetuoſity, follow the impulſes of a 
© blind inſtinct, which drags him to ſeck his own intereſt, and to ſacrifice 
the whole world to it. If you pleaſe, ſuppoſe he had Qyges's ring, by 
« which he could make himſelf inviſible whenever he had a mind, and con- 
e ſider what he would do in that caſe.” Here Glaucon draws a dreadful pic- 
ture of the behaviour of a reputed virtuous man, in the ſuppoſed circumſtance 
of his being able to commit all manner of wickedneſs, without controul or 
diſcovery. Then adds, “ Let us place in contraſt to him, a man ſimple in 
c his manners, fall of benevolence and candor, and, to uſe the beautiful ex- 
e preſſion of Æſchylus, much more ſolicitous to be good than to appear fo : 
« Let us ſtrip him of all the honour which uſually accompanies virtue: Let 
& us load him with all the hatred and infamy which are the natural attend- 
te ants upon vice. Let us go yet farther, in ordet to remove every doubt con- 
c cerning the purity of his motives, and ſce whether he will preſerve himſelf 
« virtuous. Let us take from him every advantage whatever, his attachment 
* to virtue excepted. And to conclude all, let us ſuppoſe that his conſtancy 
« is put to the hardeſt trial, and that he ends his life by an ignominious pu- 
«© niſhment. Bchold,” ſays he, © my dear Socrates, men very different from 
* one another! Give me your opinion of them.” That is, tell me ingenu- 
ouſly, whether you do not think the former character altogether probable, in 
the circumſtances mentioned, and the latter altogether improbable, nay impoſ- 
ſible? For the nature of the reaſoning obliges us to affix this meaning to Glau- 
con's queſtion, The reader no doubt is ſenſible, that the latter character was 
intended to exhibite the moſt perfect idea of virtue which Plato was 
able to form. At the ſame time, he cannot but take notice, that the manner 
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in which it is introduced, ſhews, that many of the philoſophers looked upon 
it as a thing altogether improbable, a chimerical pitch of virtue that never had 
exiſted, nor ever would exiſt. How then muſt he be ſtruck, when com- 
paring Plato's notion of the higheſt and molt perfect virtue with our Lord's 
charaRer, he finds the one a delineation of the other ; a delineation, which, 
inſtead of going beyond, does not come up to what our Lord really was ! 


From what has been ſaid, it appears, that in the accounts which the Evan- 
geliſts have given of our Lord's natural character, there is a wonderful pro- 
priety obſerved. On the one hand, they attribute to him nothing impoſſible 
or abſurd, nothing that is in the leaſt inconſiſtent, or contradictory : On the 
other, they have not omitted any quality, great or ſmall, which ſuch a perſoa 
ought to have poſſeſſed. His character and conduct, as the Son of God in 
the human nature, arc in all points ſuch as they ought to be. For he is a true 
image of the Father; an image, which exhibits the perfections of the Deity 
as fully as they can be ſeen thro! the veil of humanity. Moreover, his cha- 
racer is admirably ſuited to his undertaking, and his undertaking is worth 
of ſo great a character. Wherefore, ſceing in every thing which the 
Evangeliſts have told of the founder of Chriſtianity, there is both the utmoſt 


propriety, and conſiſtency, the natural character which they have aſcribzd to 
him cannot be deemed improbable. 


SECT. 2. — that the character of Savicur, which the founder of Chri- 
Atianity bears in the goſpels, is probable. 


' has the goſpels, the author of the Chriſtian religion is not only declared 
to be both God and Man, which is his natural character, but he 1s like- 
wiſe ſaid to be THE SAvIOUR OF THE WORLD, and THE JEwWISsH Mes- 
SIAH, Theſe may be called his aſſumed characters, his characters by office. 


Now, to render our Lord's character, as Saviour of the world, probable, 
it is requiſite, that in the accounts which the Evangeliſts have given of him, 


every thing be actually aſcribed to him, neceſſary for accompliſhing the ſalva- 
tion of the world. 


It has been obſerved already, that to the ſalvation of mankind, it was ne- 
ce!!ary they ſhould be inſtructed in the knowlege of true religion, and parti- 
cularly in the knowlege of the terms of their acceptance with God: That 
they ſhould be excited to the practice of virtue, by the power of ſome great 
example: And that ſomething ſhould be done, to render their pardon con- 
Uſtent with the order of the world. I now add, that to make the character 
of the Saviour ef mankind compleat, he ought to have confirmed his pre- 
tenſions by great and undeniable Miracles. | 
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All theſe things Jeſus is ſaid to have done: — For the Evangeliſts introduce 
him declaring concerning himſelf, that he enlightened. the w orld by his doctrine. 
John viii. 12. Then ſpake Teſus again unto them, ſaying, 1 am the light of the 
world. He that follmnoeth me, ſhall not walk in dar 2 -fs, but ſhall have the 
light of life. The Evangeliſts likewiſe, raviſhed with the happy effects of 
his doctrine, ſay of him, John i. ix. That be wvas the true light, ceobich ligbieth 

every man that cometh into the wirld.——In the ſecond place, they tell 
us, that Jeſus propoſed his own conduct as a pattern for his diſciples 
to follow. John xiii. xv. I have given you on exomple, that ye ſhould do as I 
have done unto you. John xv. 12. This is my commanament, that ye love one 
another, as I have loved you. In this light the apoſtles likewiſe conſidered 
their maſter's life. 1 Pet. ii. 21, 22. Becarſe Chri/t olfs ſuffered fer ut, leaving 
ts an example that wwe ſhould follow his ſteps ; who did no fin, neither was guile 


found in bis mouth. 1 John ii. 6. He that ſaith be abideth in him, ought 


himſelf alſo to wwalk even as he walked. In the third place, the Evangeliſts 
aſſure us, Jeſus more than once affirmed, that his death is the founda- 
tion of mens acceptance with God. John iii. 14. As Meſes lifted up the ſer- 
bent in the wilderneſs, ſo muſt the ſon of man be lifted up; that whyſcever be- 
lieveth in him, might not periſh, but have everlaſting life. Mark x. 45. For 
even the ſon of man came not to be miniſired unto, but to miniſter, and to give 
his life a ranſom for many. In the laſt place, the Evangeliſts not only re- 
late the many and great miracles which Jeſus performed, but they introduce 
him often appealing to his miracles, in proof of his character and miflion. See 


B. ii. c. 4. 8 5. 


The probability of our Lord's character, as the Saviour of the world, is 
exceedingly heightened by the propriety which the Erangeliſts have main- 
tained in the accounts they have given of his conduct, in the een particu- 
lars above-mentioned. And firſt, 


J. Of our Lord's conduct, as the Light of the world. 


The inſtruRions which Jeſus gave to mankind, make the greateſt part of 
the goſpel hiſtory. His conduct therefore as a teacher, affords ample ſcope 
for examination. Upon the narroweſt ſcrutiny, however, he will not be 
found to have committed the leaſt error in this capacity. On the contrary, 
both the matter and manner of his teaching, will appear in all reſpects wor- 
thy of the Son of God, and Saviour of the world, 


1. In one pretending to be a teacher come from God, we naturally look 
for the greateſt gznerofity and diſintereſtedneſs. The principles which ſhould 
animate ſuch a perſon, are a ſteady regard to the glory of God, and a tender 
concern for the welfare of men. Examine the conduct of Jeſas by this 
rule, and you will find it anſwer your higheſt expectations. Theſe noble 
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principles animated him in the whole of his enterprize.—His zeal for the 
glory of God will appear from the following inſtances. In that ſolemn prayer 
which he put up a little before his death, the Evangeliſts introduce him de- 


claring it to be the great end of his miniſtry to g/rify Ged; and that, in 


the courſe of it, he had actually glorified him, by manifeſting his nature 
and will to mankind. John xvii. 1. Father, the hour is come; glorify thy ſon, 
that thy ſon alſo may glorify thee. He deſired ſome public mark of God's ap- 
probation, for no other reaſon, but that the doctrines which he had taught 
concerning God, might be believed by men. Then he adds, verſe 4. I have 
glorified thee on earth, I have finiſhed the work which thou gaveſt me to do. 
Nay, the Evangeliſts infinuate, that the advancement of the glory of God 
was the chief ſubject of his prayers at all times, For in the form of prayer, 
which he taught his diſciples, the firſt and great petition is, Hallewed be thy 
name. Withal, to ſhew how much he had the glory of God at heart, he 
prayed for it in the hearing of the multitude, John xi. 28. Father, glorify 
thy name. Nor do the Evangeliſts fail to inform us, that God fignified his ap- 
probation of the zeal of his Son ; for there came a voice from heaven, an- 


twering, I heave both glorified it, and will glorify it again. 


His great and tender love to men, Jeſus demonſtrated both by word and action. 
He declared it was the affection he bare to them, that moved him to die for them. 
John x. 11. I am the good ſhepherd : the good ſhepherd giveth his life for his 

cep. He compared his love to men, with the unſpeakable love which the 
Father bears to him. John xv. 9. As the father hath loved me, ſo have I loved 
v To give his diſciples a juſt notion of his love, he obſerved, John xv. 13. 
Greater love bath ns man than this, that a man lay diaun bis life for bis friends. 
Yet his was greater, ſeeing he died for us, while we were enemies. Laſtly, he 
recommended mutual love to his diſciples, from the conſideration of his love 
to mankind, John xiii. 34. A new commandinent give 1 unto you, that ye love 
one another; as I have loved you, that ye love one another. To theſe pro- 
feſſions, the whole tenor of his conduct fully agreed: for he generouſly ſpent 
his time in inſtructing the ignorant, and in healing the diſeaſed, without re- 
ceiving the leaſt reward, in money or goods, from any perſon whatever. And 
in the courſe of theſe offices, he often ſaid and did many things, wherein 
every one mult ſee the overtiowing of that tenderneſs, with which his ſoul 
was habitually ſoftened. For inſtance, what can be more expreſſive of this 
engaging diſpoſition, than the invitation which he gave publicly to the mul- 
titude, Matth. xi. 28. Come unto me, all ye that labour, &c. On another oc- 
caſion, the Evangeliſts tell us, that when he looked on the multitude, he 
was moved with compaſſion, when lie conſidered how much they were ne— 
glected by their teachers. Matth. ix. 36. To conclude : His weeping over 
Jeruſalem, at two different times, when he conſidered the calamities which 


were ready to fall on that city, are amiable and tender expreſſions of his love 
to mankind, 


Thus 
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Thus the principles attributed to Jeſus by the evangeliſts, are ſuch as be- 
came a divine tcacher ; and therefore, the character with which they ſay 
he was inveſted, is by no means improbable, 


2. Of a teacher, who pretended to be the Son of God and ſaviour of the 
world, it might be expected: that the ſubjects of his inſtructions, would be 
things having an immediate relation to the ſalvation of men, and which they 
could not otherwiſe have come to the knowlege of : At leaſt, could not have 
acquired fo full a knowlege of, as by his inſtructions. Examine our Lord's 
ſermons by this rule, and you will find the matters which he inſiſted upon, 
were all of the important kind now mentioned, 


It is remarkable that Jeſus never ſo much as once diſcourſed on any topic of 
natural philoſophy, mathematics, logic, rhetoric, grammar, or politics. The 
only points he ever ſpake upon, were matters of religion and morality. And 
in handling theſe, he did nor entertain his hearers, after the example of the 
Greek ſophiſts, with empty ſpeculations, calculated to gratify the curioſity 
and vanity of the human mind. He gave no metaphyſical differtations, on 
the nature and attributes of God, nor upon the divine decrees, nor upon liberty 
and neceſſity, nor upon the admiſſion of evil into the ſyſtem of the univerſe. 
Theſe are ſubjects which the human underſtanding never can unravel. But 
he taught, from what cauſe the univerſe derives its origin, by whom it 


is governed, and to whom all reaſonable beings mult give an account of them- 


ſelves. He revealed the ſtate of the in, world, by giving an account of 
its inhabitants, both good and bad, their powers, their diſpoſitions, the in- 
fluence which they have upon human affairs; and fo made mankind ſenſible 
of the connexion which ſubſiſts between the two worlds. (See B. 1. C. 4. 
F. 3. n“ 2. 3.) He explained the true ſource of the miſery of the human ſpe- 
cies, and gave them the glad tidings of a remedy for theſe eviis provided by 
God himſelf, ſhewing to them the vaſteſt deſigns which the human mind 
is capable of conceiving. The terms of mens acceptance with the Deity, the 
queſtion of all others the moſt important, he determined with preciſion. 
He ſhewed, that the ſovereign happineſs of man lies in the enjoyment of God, 
and in the practice of univerſal goodneſs, as the means of attaining that enjoy- 
ment. The ſeveral branches of virtue he explained with a beautiful ſimpli- 
city. The practice thereof he enforced by arguments of the greateſt weight. 
He aſſured mankind that their ſouls do not die with their bodies; but live for- 
ever in happineſs or miſery, according to the, deeds done in the preſent life. 
That, in order to the final determination of their ſtate, they are to be judged ; 
and that, to lay a foundation for this judgment, and to render their happi- 
neſs or miſery more compleat, their bodies ſhall be raiſed and re-united to 
their ſouls, before the judgment. All theſe things, every one mult (ee, 
have an immediate relation to the. ſalvation of men, They were therefore 
worthy of the Son of God to reveal. Some of them are ſuch as mankind, 


by 
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by the force of their own natural powers, never could have found out. Others of 
them have, in part, been made known by the light of nature. Yet the proſ- 
pe& was but dark in compariſon of the clear view which the Son of God 
has given of them. However, tho' this praiſe belongs to all the ſubjects 
which he taught in common with the light of nature, it is eſpecially due to 
the repreſentation which he has given of the offices of life by the precepts 


of his goſpel. In his mouth theſe are quick and powerful, and ſharper than 
any two-edged ſword. 


Farther, becauſe falſe notions in religion are of all things the moſt perni- 
cious, therefore in the courſe of his teaching, Jeſus is ſaid to have miſled no 
opportunity that offered, for curing the errors with which he knew the minds 
of his hearers were tainted. And as every. different prejudice has its own 
influence in corrupting the heart, Jeſus who well underitood the particular 
tendency of each, wiſely and kindly applied himſelf, with molt carneſtneſs, 
to cure thoſe whoſe influence is moſt general and pernicious. Ihe pains 
therefore which he took in this matter, were highly uſeful, and the earneſtneſs 
which he ſhewed 1n it, moſt becoming. 


Thus it appears, that in the accounts which the evangeliſts have given of 
our Lord's diſcourſes, they have not in any degree ditcredited his high pre- 


tenſions as the Son of God and Saviour of the world. The ſubje&ts he 


choſe to inſiſt upon, were of the greateſt importance to mankind, and had an 
immediate relation to their ſalvation; conſequently we muſt acknowlege, 
they were altogether becoming an inſtructor from heaven to inculcate. 


2. One who calls himſelf the ſaviour and teacher of the world, ought cer- 
tainly to uſe a method of inſtruction adapted to the capacity of the common 
people. The reaſon is, the common people make the bulk of mankind, and 
have moſt need of inſtruction. Well, in this reſpect likewiſe, the repre- 
ſentation which the evangeliſts have given of our Lord's teaching, renders it 
highly worthy of praiſe. 


Every one knows the vulgar are not capable of comprehending nice theo- 
ries of any kind. For, as the excellency ot theſe conſiſts in deducing all the 
truths relative to any ſubject trom one cr more ſimple principles, it is evi- 
dent, that to comprehend the connexion, and trace the original truth, thro” 
all the branches of the theory, requires not only a ſtrength of underſiandin 
above what the vu'gar poſſeſs, but a degree of application beyond what their 
neceſſities allow them to give. Yet the whole force and efficacy of a theory 
lies in this connexion. Whatever pleaſure, therefore, contemplative people 
may take in ſuch combinations of truths, on account of their ſimplicity, or 
of the connexion which ſubſiſts between the root and the branches, the com- 
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mon ſort are neither pleaſed nor profited by them. In ſhort, the vulgar are 
not capable of being taught to advantage in the ſcientific way. 


Cs. . 2. 


79 


Theſe things ſhew the great wiſdom of the Founder of Chriſtianity. He 
did not deliver his doCtrines and precepts in a regular theory or ſyſtem, but 
occaſionally, in a plain and unconnected manner. He was animated by the 
generous deſign of inſtructing the loweſt c'afſes of mankind ; he knew that 
as they had little leiſure and lets capacity, religion would not profit them in 
that form. He therefore avoidel the ſcientific manner altogether, and rather 
choſe to inſtil into their minds, by little and little, the knowiege of ſuch truths 
as the occaſions ſuggeſted, The limplicity of this method engaged the atten- 
tion of his hearers. It led them to an ealy conception of the matters propoſed 
to them. It made a deep impreſſion upon their minds. And, as the effect of 
the whole, they were enlightened with ſuch views of things, as at firſt fight 
ſeemed altogetaer above their comprehenſion. Agrecably to this account, 
Jeſus is introduced by the evangeliſts, mentioning it as the happy and diſtin- 
guithing characteriſtic of his miniſtry, That to the poor the goſpel was 
preached *, | 


The particulars juſt now mentioned, ſuggeſt an anſwer to the objection which 
has becn often urged againſt the Scriptures, namely, That no connected ſy- 
ſtem of religion is taught in them ; but that every man 1s left to form ſuch 
a ſyſtem for himſelf, The goſpels, in particular, are a collection of the ſer- 
mons and diſcourſes of Chriſt. In hiſtory, theſe could be related no other- 
wiſe than they were pronounced. It was perfectly agreeable to the wiſdom 
of Jeſus, to teach mankind in the occaſional manner. Therefore, no ſyſtem or 
theory of religion is to be expected in the goſpels. The other books of 
Scripture contain the ſermons and epiſtles of the apoſtles. Theſe men, feel- 
ing the impreſſion which their maſter's diſcourſes had left upon their minds, 
or being directed by the Spirit, thought of teaching mankind in no other 
method than their maſter had done. "Therefore, ſyſtems and theories of re- 
ligion are as little to be found in their epiſtles as in the goſpels. In a word, 


* Here it may not be improper to take no- comprehending theories: at leaſt, he was ſen- 


tice, hat Socrates, ſo celebrated in ancient ſto- 
ry, wholly - avoided the ſcientific manner of 
teaching. This is the more remarkable, that 
of all thuſe who undertovk the inſtruction of 
mankind, without commillion from heaven, 
he had the deepeit inſizht into human nature, 
and was the molt ſucceisful in his labours; and 
ol all the people in the world, thoſe to whom 
he addrefied his inltruct.ons, were the acuteſt. 
They were Greek, a natioiy remarkable for 
their capacity: Tncy were Athenians, the moſt 
learned of all the Greeks. It ſcems Socrates 
thought the Athenians tacmlelves incapable of 


lible, that his doctrine and precepts, offered in 
ſuch a form, would not have been fo profitable 
to them. Wherefore, inſtead of parſuing the 
th: ſcientific way, he familiarly addreſſed thoſe 
he had a mind to inſtruct. The converſation 
generally began with ſome common topic, 
which he turned inſenſibly to the point he had 
in view. He appealed to the feelings of his 
diſciples 3 he reaſoned with them, from the 
molt obvious analogies ; and generally, in the 
end diſmiſſed them fully convinced of the truth 
of what he had been proving. 


all 
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all the reaſons by which our Lord is juſtified, for teaching mankind in the 
familiar occaſional manner, concur in juſtifying the apoſtles for teaching 
in the ſame manner, and for conveying their inſtructions to poſterity, in books 
- which repreſent them exactly as they were delivered. If the objection is 
urged againſt Jeſus himſelf, if he is blamed, becauſe he did not inſpire his apoſtles 

to frame and commit to writing a regular and connected ſyſtem of religion, 
for the benefit of mankind, we ſhould conſider, that tho' the vanity and cu- 
rioſity of the human mind may prompt men to puſh their reſearches very far, 
it is mere folly. Their reaſon being by no means equal to the undertalcing, 
all who travel this road ſoon go out of their way, and in the end, loſe them- 
ſelves in a bottomleſs deep. Wherefore, the connecting of religious truths 
into ſyſtems or long chains, the links of which mutually depend upon one 
another, tho' it be the method commonly uſed for fathoming the depths of 
knowwlege, is really the ſpeedieſt way of plunging us into the thickeſt dark- 
neſs. The links of the chain neareſt to us, or the moſt obvious truths, are 
ſufficiently clear ; but upwards, the chain muſt end in the attributes of God, 
and downwards, in the final iſſues of things, both of which, are entirely out of 
the fight of human reaſon. Nor is this the fate of one ſyſtem more than of an- 
other. All of them, having the ſame origin and iſſue, are equally incompre- 
henſible in the preſent imperfect ſtate of our faculties. Let the infinite wil— 
dom of Jeſus, therefore, receive due praiſe, who, while he delivered the 
truths of religion as ſo many matters of fact, becauſe it was neceſſary man- 
kind ſhould know them to be facts, upon the credit of divine authority, hath 
abſtained altogether from uniting them into ſyſtems, whether by aſſigning 
their cauſes and conſequences, or by explaining the manner of their exiſt— 
ence. Theſe things being far above human comprehenſion, the contem- 
plation of them dazzles our reaſon, and lands us in abſolute confuſion: Be- 
ſides they are of no manner of uſe in religion at all. 


Moreover, as the method in which Jeſus inſtruct d mankind was eaſy, fo 
the language in which he expreſſ.1 himſelf was the fimpleſt that can be ima- 
gined. The gencral turn of his expreſſion is natural, ſuch as men uſe in 
converſation. In the order of the ſeveral members of his periods, there is 
nothing diſtorted, You meet with no unintelligible phraſes. He makes 
uſe of no terms of art. And while all his expreſſions are ſo clear, that the 
children who heard him ſpeak might have underitood him, his ſtyle is fo 


little verboſe, that, for the moſt part, you will find it difficult to cut off a 
word without hurting the ſenſe. 


The illuſtrations likewiſe which Jeſus made uſe of in his ſermons, were 
all taken irom things moſt obvious, and which were perfectly familiar to his 
he-rers, The ſower going out to ſow, the growth of the corn, the ſepara- 
tion of it from the chaff, the trees putting forth their branches and leaves, 
the dreſii:g of vineyards, the graſs of the fields, the fowls of the air, the 
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foxes holes, the gathering of chickens under the wings of their dam, the 
affections of a father, the putting of the hand to the plow, the building of 
houſes, the making of war, the robbing of a traveller, the breaking of 
houſes by thieves, and many ſuch fimilitudes were introduced by him in his 
diſcourſes, ts convey ſtriking impreſſions of the truths which he was deli- 


vering. | 


Thus the method in which our Lord is ſaid to have inſtructed mankind, 
the language in which he delivered his inſtructions, and the illuſtrations 
which he made uſe of, were all well ſuited to the capacity of the common 
people. Wherefore, in the repreſentation which the evangeliſts have given 
of his conduct as the Saviour and teacher of mankind, they muſt be acknow- 
leged to have preſerved the utmoſt propriety ; and by ſo doing have left no 
room for objecting to his character, as unnatural or improbable, 


4. Of one pretending to be the Son of God, ſent to teach and fave man- 
kind, it might be expected, that in the diſcharge of every part of his office, 
he would ſhew the moſt conſummate prudence. Accordingly, in this reſpect 
likewiſe, the higheſt propriety of character is obſervable in the accounts, 
which the evangeliſts have given of our Lord's conduct as a teacher. 


For, firſt of all, his prudence appeared in this, that by his general con- 
duct he made himſelf ſo acceptable to the bulk of the people, that he was 
ever heard with great attention. He went into all ſorts of company promiſ- 
cuouſly, when occaſion offered, and he had any proſpect of doing good. 
He did not ſhun the converſation even of publicans and finners, but received 
them; went with them to their houſes, and at their entertainments converſed 
with them familiarly on the great ſubjects of religion and morality, With 
the moſt engaging benignity, he accepted ſuch expreſſions of good-will as 
any of them were pleaſed to beſtow upon him. He did not refuſe to be 
anointed in the houſe of one Simon, by a woman who was known to have 
led a bad life, The compaſſion which he exerciſed towards the diſ- 
eaſed in body, ſhewed the tenderneſs of his love to mankind, and greatly 
conciliated the affection of his hearers. He healed all who had need of heal- 
ing, without rejecting the petition of any. Nay, in his miraculous cures, he 
often prevented the deſires of the afflicted. So great was his compaſſion to- 
wards his hearers, that on two different occaſions, when they continued fo 
long with him as to have nothing to eat, he provided food for them by mi- 
racle, leſt they ſhould have fainted by the way home. Matth. xv. 32. J 
have compaſſion en the multitude, &c. Such inſtances of condeſcenſion and 
compaſſion as theſe, every one muſt be ſenſible, could not but give his 
hearers favourable impreſſions of his character, and diſpoſe them to receive his 
inſtructions with all readineſs of mind. 


M ſa 
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In the next place, our Lord's prudence as a teacher, appeared in his chooſing 


the fitteſt ſeaſons of giving inſtruftion. Preſent occurrences generally gave riſe 


to his diſcourſes, which were the more affecting that they did not ſeem 


forced. It is true, as Jeſus openly aſſumed the character of a teacher from hea- 


ven, every one who came to him thereby ſignified a deſire to hear him preach, 
and ſee him work miractes. Or if they courted greater intimacy, by enter- 
ing into converſation with him, and inviting him to their houſes, they were 
underſtood, to allow him the liberty of addreſſing them particularly, whe- 
ther in the way of inſtruction or reproof. Wherefore, tho on theſe occaſions 
he had introduced any ſpiritual diſcourſe he had a mind, he would not have 
been to blame as impertinent. Yet we find his diſcourſes commonly ariſing 
from preſent incidents. Thus at the feaſt of Simon the Phariſee, when a 
woman that was a ſinner ſtood behind him, ſhedding tears of gratitude for 
the rnercy of his inſtructions, he diſcourſed of the /ve which men owe to 
God, on account of the pardon of their fins, and ſhewed that it ought to be 
in proportion to the number and greatneſs of the offences forgiven. At ano- 
ther entertainment he diſcourſed of humility, when he obſerved the pride of 
the gueſts in ſtriving for the chief ſeats, From the impreſſion which the 
firſt miracle of the loaves had made upon the multitude, he diſcourſed to 
them concerning the Hiritual food which he was ſent to impart to the world. 
From the mention that was made of perſons whoſe blood Pilate had mingled 
with their ſacrifices, he cautioned his hearers to beware of judging unchari- 
tably of their neighbours, and exhorted them to repent. From natural lind- 
neſs in one that was born blind, he ſhewed the great evil and danger of that 


which is ſpiritual, When one mentioned the bleſſedneſs of her who was 


the inſtrument of bringing him into the world, he ſhewed the greater bleſſed- 


neſs of thoſe who heard his doctrine, and kept it. When his mother and 


brethren were ſpoken of, he declared that whoſoever doth the will of God, 
the ſame is his brother, his /iter, and his mother. Thus our Lord's diſcourſes 
became extremely affecting, as they generally took their riſe from ſenſible 
objects, and were both eaſily underſtood and eaſily remembered. 


In the laſt place, when Jeſus found it neceſſary to oppoſe the prejudices 
of his hearers, or to correct their faults, he ſhewed great prudence in not 
attacking them bluntly. He, as it were, came ſoftly up to them, and let in 
the light upon them by little and little, fo that the conviction deſigned was 
produced, before they well knew what it was he aimed at. If the error or 
fault was of ſuch a kind that it could not be attacked directly, tho' in the 
gentleſt manner, without giving offence, he generally conveyed his inſtruc- 
tion under the veil of a parable. Sometimes, indeed, his parables were ſo 
dark, that his hearers did not underſtand their meaning; yet they always 
caught their attention, and fixed themſelves in their memories. By this 
means, if the parable, as was generally the caſe, repreſented ſome future 


event, which could not be plainly foretold at that time, becauſe it was oppo- 
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ſite to the expectations of the nation; when the event came to paſs, the con- 
verted Jews remembering the parable, ſaw that in it their maſter had pre- 
dicted what was come to paſs ; and on that account, were diſpoſed the more 
willingly to acquieſce in it, as the will of God. The parables, wherein he 
reproved particular perſons, were more plain. Nevertheleſs, as reproofs thus 
addreſſed were indirect, and the perſons themſelves were left to make the 
application, it was a manner far leſs offenſive, than if their faults had been 
openly ſpoken of. Perhaps too, tho' they themſelves perceived the drift of 
the parable, they might think others were not ſo ſenſible of it; and on that 
account, might be the better reconciled to the rebuke. , The truth is, in all 
the inſtructions and rebukes which Jeſus gave, he added nothing to the diſ- 
agreeableneſs of either, by any harſhneſs of manner, or bitterneſs of expreſ- - 
ſion. He avoided even the leaſt word which tended to irritate, and was ne- 
ver tranſported by undue paſſions. Or if any emotion appeared in his ex- 
hortations, it was only that of pity and compaſſion towards the erring. 
His treatment of the Scribes and Phariſces, indeed, may ſeem an exception 
from this rule. Yet the circumſtances of the caſe were ſuch as required the 
acrimony with which he ſpake. His rebukes to them, therefore, were both 
prudent and ſeaſonable. See B. I. C. 4. F. 1. Ne. 4. 


Upon the whole, our Lord's prudence as a teacher of religion, is un- 


| doubted. By his general behaviour he rendered his perſon and doctrine ac- 


ceptable to all well-diſpoſed people. He choſe the fitteſt occaſions of giving 
inſtruction. And when he corrected the faults or prejudices of his hearers, it 
was ever with much gentleneſs and love. 5 


5. Of one pretending to be the Son of God ſent to fave mankind, it might 
be expected, that in the diſcharge of every part of his duty, he would unite 
the greateſt faithfulneſs with the moſt conſummate prudence. Agreeable to 


this, we find that our Lord's prudence as a teacher, was at no time incon- 


ſiſtent with his faithfulneſs. For in giving, whether inſtructions or reproofs, 
the fear of men had not the leaſt influence upon him, to make him conceal 
any of the things neceſſary for them to know. The rebukes which he gave 
to the Scribes and Phariſees, are notable examples of this. It was for the 
benefit of mankind, that he ſhould ſpeak plainly to theſe bypocrites. To 
have uſed gentleneſs, would have had no effect upon them. They were ir- 
reclaimable ; and therefore, tho their diſpleaſure was the diſpleaſure of men 
in power, it made no impreſſion upon Jeſus, becauſe he had quite overcome 
the fear of death, | 


In the next place, our Lord's faithfulneſs appeared in this, that tho' he 
uſed every method which prudence ſuggeſted, for rendering his inſtructions 
acceptable, his deſire to gain the eſteem and good-will of his hearers did 
not make him ſooth them in their follies, or diſſemble his ſentiments con- 

M 2 cerning 


- 
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g cerning their conduct. He honeſtly ſought their eſteem and love, by the 
ways of righteouſneſs. By manifeſtation of truth, he commended himſelf 
to the conſciences of all men. He kept back nothing that was profitable for 
them ; neither ſhunned he to declare unto them, all the counſel of God. 


Farther, the love which our Lord bare to his friends, neither made him 
blind nor indulgent to their faults. He was ſenſible of their weakneſſes, and 
ſaw clearly every falſe ſtep they made. At the ſame time, having the juſteſt 
idea of the evil of their conduct, he never failed to adminiſter the correction 
that was neceſſary. 


His faithfulneſs ſhewed itſelf, likewiſe, in the exhortations by which he 

excited mankind to their duty. Had he conſulted the taſte of his hearers, the 

1 arguments which he made uſe of to perſuade them, would not have raiſed any 
| | uneaſy ſenſations in their minds, Probably, they would all have been taken 
| from the beauty of virtue, the preſent eſteem honour and profits, which are 
its natural attendants, and the rewards of the life to come. Nevertheleſs, to 

have confined himſelf wholly to theſe topics, would have been to neglect the 

greater part of mankind, who are tov much hardened, to be moved by con- 

ji.1crations of this fort. Jeſus proceeded upon a far more generous and en- 

largad plan. The puniſhments of vice, are as real and certain as the rewards 

of virtue, and better fitted to make an impreſſion upon the thoughtleſs. : 

Ther. fore, he inſiſted more upon this topic, and the matters connected with 2 

It, than upon all the reſt; inſomuch, that there is ſcarce a diſcourſe of his, of any 

length, recorded by the evangeliſts, wherein theſe alarming conſiderations are 

not urged, He knew that there is no ſentiment more deeply imprinted in 

human nature, or which is of more immediate uſe to direct mens conduct, 

than the perſuaſion that they are under the government of God, and the be- 

lief that this government is exerciſed by the due diſtribution of rewards and E 

puniſhments. And, to be ſure, a greater or more powerful argument than 3 


| this, does not exiſt, for raiſing ſinners out of the lethargy, into which they are q 
| caſt by their finful habits. No wonder, therefore, that Jeſus, who had ſuch 1 
| a deep inſight into human nature, and ſuch a perfect knowlege of the go- : 
vernment of God, inſiſted upon it in his difcourſes to the common people, 1 
more than on any other topic. 2: 


Laſtly, His faithfulneſs as a teacher, appeared eminently in the earneſt- 
| neſs with which he exhorted his hearers to the practice of. virtue, and diſ- 
| | ſuaded them from the paths of vice. He did not ſpeak to them with the 
| coldneſs of one, who was indifterent whether they believed and obeyed him, 
or no. The gravity, the ſolemnity, the fecling, and the earneſtneſs with 
which he ſpake on theſe occaſions, imported at once the fulleſt conviction 
in his own mind, of the truth of the things ſpoken by him, and the moſt 
affectionate deſire to have his hearers perſuaded of them likewiſe. 
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Our Lord's faithfulneſs therefore, as an inſtructor of mankind, being in 
all reſpects ſuch as might be expected from the Son of God in the human 
nature, this propriety of character likewiſe, is exactly preſerved in the ac- 
counts which the evangeliſts have given at the founder of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion. | 


6. From one aſſuming the character of God's Son, and who in that cha- 
racter gave inſtruction to mankind, it might be expected that in his teach- 
ing he would maintain ſuch dignity and authority, as became the high cha- 
racter he ſuſtained. Now this propriety likewiſe, is nicely ſupported in the 
accounts which the evangeliſts have given of our Lord's miniſtry. 


For, firſt, the things which Jeſus tanght, concerning the nature, perfec- 
tions and counſels of God, had no mixture of uncertainty or doubtfulneſs in 
them at all. They were clear; they were delivered with the utmoſt aſſurance: 
In ſhort, they were ſuch diſcoveries as it became God's Son to make, who had 
been ever with him, and knew him perfectly. This one of the evangeliſts, in 
the entrance of his hiſtory, has taken notice of expreſsly. John i. 18. No man 
bath ſeen God at any time; the only begotten Son, which is in the boſem of the Fa- 
ther, he hath declared him. He hath manifeſted his perfections and will with 
the utmoſt certainty. 


In the ſecond place, on no occaſion do the evangeliſts introduce Jeſus reaſon- 
ing, to prove any point of doctrine, or any matter of fact, which he propoſed 
to the belief of mankind. All things of this kind he delivered in a way ſuit- 
able to the character which he ſuſtained. He declared, that the matter was 
fo or ſo, and reſted it intirely on his own teſtimony, and on the authority 
of God who ſent him. If, at any time, he reaſoned with his hearers, it was 


only to ſhew them the truth of his miſſion, or to perſuade them to lead a 
holy life. | 


Thirdly, in delivering the precepts of religion, by which men are to go- 
vern their lives, Jeſus ſpake as the ruler of the world, to whoſe authority 
mankind are ſubjected, and whoſe right it is to preſcribe to them what laws 
he pleaſes. He ſpake as the judge of the quick and the dead, who will call 
every one to his bar at the laſt day, and reward or puniſh them as they de- 
ſerve. Mat. xxviii, 18. All power 75 given to me, in heaven and in earth. 19. Ga 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. 20. Teaching them to obſerve all things, what= 

vever T have commanded you. John v. 22. The Father judgeth no man, but 
hath committed all judgment to the Son: 23. That all men ſhould bonour the Son, 
even as they. bonour the Father. Mat. xvi. 27. The Son of Man ſball come in 
the glory of bis Father, with his angels ; and then. ſhall be reward every man gc- 


cording 
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cording to his works, Accordingly, in delivering his precepts, Jeſus frequent- 
ly uſhered them in with an expreſſion, which imports his authority, as the Ruler 
of Mankind, Verily, verily, 1 fay unto you. In this reſpect, he evidently differ- 
ed from all the prophets and inſpired teachers, who had hitherto appeared in 
the world, and acted plainly as became the only begotten Son of God. 


The effect of theſe things was, that all our Lord's diſcourſes had a cer- 
tain majeſty and authority, which excellently ſuited his character. This was 
0 remarkable, that the common people were ſtruck with it, and wondered 
at it; being ignorant who he really was. The majeſty and grandeur of our 
Lord's teaching, did not ariſe from the pompouſneſs of the expreſſions which 
he made uſe of; for any one who tries it, will find it difficult to put his ſen- 
timents in language more ſimple ; but it flowed from the conſciouſneſs which 
he had of his own dignity, and of the certainty of the things which he deli- 
iered. His maintaining ſuch dignity in the manner of his teaching, is the 
more to be taken notice of, that in all the other commerce of life, he is re- 
preſented as quite remarkable for humility. 


However, tho' Jeſus maintained great dignity and authority in his teaching, he 
was infinitely removed from all appearance of vanity. It has been obſerved, of 
| thoſe who have made uncommon progreſs in the ſciences, that they ſeldom fail to 
be much affected with their own diſcoveries, and that they often ſhew this, by the 
oſtentatious manner in which they propoſe them to the world. They place 
them in different lights, leſt they ſhould not be ſufficiently taken notice of. 
They point out their uſe, leſt the obligation they have conferred on mankind 
ſhould be overlooked. Withal, they ſet them off in pompous language, the 
natural image of their own vanity. Very different was the conduct of Jeſus. 
When he propoſed to mankind the moſt important and beneficial diſcoveries, 
he did not take the honour thereof to himſelf, but referred it to God. When 
he taught the ſublimeſt doctrines, he made uſe of the ſimpleſt language. 
When he uttered the fineſt and moſt uncommon ſentiments, he did not ſeem 
to be ſaying any thing extraordinary. On none of theſe occaſions did he be- 
tray the leaſt ſymptom of ſelf-admiration. He delivered his doctrines in few 
words, and having uttered the great truths of God, he let them reſt with his 
hearers, conſcious that they needed no other commendation but the native 


evidence of truth, which ſhone forth in them, or the authority of his teſti- 
mony who revealed them. 


Thus, by the very manner of teaching which the evangeliſts have aſcribed to 
the founder of Chriſtianity, they have nicely ſupported the auguſt character 
which they have conferred upon him. Wherefore, the repreſentation which 
they have given of him, as the Saviour of the world, is in this, as in all 
other reſpects, highly probable. 


7. Laſtly, 
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7. Laſtly, From one calling himſelf the Son and Meſſenger of God, and 
in that character pretending to give inſtructions for the ſalvation of the 
world, it might be expected, that he would make ſome effectual proviſion 
for diffuſing the knowlege, which he communicated, thro' the world, and 
for continuing it therein, as long as there are mankind to be ſaved. This we 
own to be a great propriety; and with pleaſure we obſerve, that it is not 
wanting to compleat the character of Jeſus, as Saviour. For the evangeliſts 
introduce him declaring, that the religion which he delivered, ſhould neither 
be aboliſhed by God, nor deſtroyed by man, but that its exiſtence ſhould run 


parallel with the exiſtence of the world itſelf. Upon this rock will I build my 


church, and the gates of Hell ſhall not prevail againſt it. Agreeably to this 
promiſe and prophecy, tho' the Son of God never went out of Judea himſelf, 
he ſent forth twelve perſons, who had attended upon him conſtantly, to preach 
to the Gentiles the things which they heard him ſpeak, and ſaw him per- 
form. And they going forth, as their Maſter had appointed, effectually 
ſpread the knowlege of his religion thro' the moſt noted countries of Aſia, 
Europe, and Africa, Moreover, that this knowlege might not die with the 
meſſengers who carried it, or be left to the uncertain guardianſhip of tradi- 
tion, the Son of God, tho' he wrote nothing himſelf, hath brought it to- 
paſs, that as many of his diſcourſes, converſations, and parables, as were ne- 
ceſſary to give future generations a juſt idea of his doctrine, have been 


faithfully recorded in writing, by certain of thoſe who accompanied him, 


and in ſuch ſmall books as might eaſily be purchaſed. The copies of theſe 
books multiplied faſt, ſpread far, and have ever fince continued in the world. 
Moreover, by obliging his diſciples to be baptized, and to make public pro- 
feſſion of their faith, and to hold aſſemblies for religious worſhip, and to re- 
ceive inſtruction from the public teachers of his religion, (B. 1. C. 1. $. 6. 
Art, II.) he hath ſecured its perpetual exiſtence, agreeably to his own pro- 
miſe, inſomuch that, according to the courſe of human affairs, we have 
reaſon to believe his religion will laſt while there are men living, and while 
the world exiſts. ; 


And now to ſum up all in a few words. The whole of our Lord's cha- 
racter, as a teacher, is highly becoming. The principles which animated: 
him, were generous and diſintereſted: a ſovereign regard to the glory of 
God, and the tendereſt concern for the welfare of men. The ſubjects 
which he inſiſted upon, were of the greateſt importance; having an imme- 
diate relation to the ſalvation of the world. The method. of his teaching 
was plain and ſimple, perfectly adapted to the capacity of the common peo- 
ple, and at the ſame time, ſuch as could not fail. to make an impreſſion, 
even upon perſons of the mot elevated faculties. His prudence in teach- 


ing, was moſt illuftrious. By his winning manner he made himſelf accept- 

able to all the well-diſpoſed. He choſe the fitteſt ſeaſons for giving inſtruc- 

tion. He oppoſed the errors, and rebuked the faults of his hearers, with the 
greateſt. 
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greateſt addreſs To the moſt conſummate prudence, he joined the great- 
eſt faithfulneſs, in the diſcharge of the duties of his office. He concealed no- 
; thing from his hearers, out of fear of diſpleaſing them. He overlooked none 
of their faults, from a fond partiality to their perſons. Their duty he urged 
upon them, from all the conſiderations which the moſt enlarged view of the 
rfections and government of God could ſuggeſt. In his whole manner, 
he preſerved a dignity and authority highly becoming the Son of God, having 
- commiſſion from his Father to teach mankind the words of eternal life, | 
To conclude, He made his diſciples inſtantly carry his inſtructions to all na- 
tions; and he hath ordered matters ſo, that theſe inſtructions have continued 
in the world ever ſince, continue in it at preſent, and are likely to remain 


while there are men to be enlightened and ſaved by them. In all which re- } 
ſpocts, there is the higheſt propriety in our Lord's character as the Son of .Þ 
God and Saviour of the world. 7 £ 


II. The condition of the world requires, that men be allured to the praQtice 
of goodneſs by ſome great and powerful example, wherein every virtue ſhining 
with brightneſs, muſt attract their attention and admiration.—Such is the ex- 
ample of Jeſus, who was not only abſolutely free from ſin, but exerciſed every 
virtue human and divine, in the higheſt perfection; and with this view, that 
mankind following his ſteps, may be guided to the performance of all things 
good, and be thereby prepared for heaven, the native reſidence of virtue. In 
this reſoect, therefore, as in all others, the character of Saviour, aſcribed to 
our Lord, by the evangeliſts, is abundantly probable. The propriety of it, 
however, will appear more clearly ſtill, if the nature and efficacy of his ex- 
_— is underſtood, For which purpoſe, the following obſervations may be 
of uſe. 


1. The perfection of virtue exhibited in the life of Jeſus, is of unſpeakable 
advantage to mankind, as it aſſiſts them to form right notions, both of the 
nature and of the importance of the ſeveral virtues, and the rather that by the 
influence of paſſion, prejudice, education and cuſtom, men are extremely apt 
to err in this reſpect, 


The regularity with which Jeſus performed the offices of devotion, may be 
mentioned as an inſtance. The duties of devotion being of no advantage to 
God, their only uſe, we are told, is to promote moral righteouſneſs. If this 
is attained, it is no matter tho' theſe be neglected. Well, be it ſo: But is it 
not remarkable, that Jeſus, who was perfect in every virtue, neglected no at 
of public or private devotion in its ſcaſon? Does not this ſhew, that devotion 
is a matter of greater neceljity than we are apt, at firſt, to fancy? The exam- 
ple of Jelus, therefore, muſt weigh ſo far with us here, as to make us re- 
Examine our opinion. And proper examination certainly will convince us, 
that in this, as iu all other inſtances, Jeſus has emed us the perfection of 
5 goodneſs. 
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goodneſs. Conſidered as an act of the underſtanding, devotion makes an eſſen- 


tial part of the happineſs of a rational creature. It is the contemplation of the 


ſovereign excellency which is highly delightful, becauſe ſuch admiration, eſteem 
and love, naturally reſult from it, as give the mind the pureſt pleaſure, The 
recollection which we make in devotion, of the many and great benefits beſtowed 
on us of God, by exciting gratitude, muſt put the ſoul into the moſt joyful temper, 
and diſpoſe it to truſt in God for all time to come. Without ſuch a truſt, no 
rational creature caa look forward to futurity, and be happy : as neither the con- 
tinuance of his life, nor the poſſeſſion of the enjoyments of it, depend on him, 
but on the providence of God. Nor is this all; the diſpoſitions which conſtitute 
devotion, and which are ſo eſſential to our happineſs as rational creatures, are like- 
wiſe due to God on account of his character. Being the firſt cauſe on which all 
things depend, we cannot be thought to act agreeably to our nature, without a 
ſenſe of our dependence upon him: As he poſſeſſes all poſſible perfection, every 
intelligent being ought to love and admire him. There is a neceflary connexion 
eſtabliſhed between the perfections of the Deity, and pious diſpoſitions in the 


creature: And to excite the latter, _— is requiſite but attention to the 


former. Thus, by the care with which our Lord practiſed every virtue, 
and by the heighth to which he carried them all, he has taught us, that 
none of the virtues are to be meanly thought of; that they are all neceſſary in 
their place, to render a character compleat ; and that his diſciples, after his 
example, muſt excell in them all, | 


I have only to add in this branch, that the ſame reaſoning may be applied 
to the care with which Jeſus avoided every fin without exception. Thereby 
he hath ſhewed us, in the moſt affecting manner, the evil nature of fin in 
general, and that no fin in particular, can be reckoned ſmall or trivial, 


2. The perfection of virtue which Jeſus has ſet before mankind, muſt 
greatly aid them in the practice of their duty, as it cannot fail to infpire them 
with an emulation of excelling in the like qualities. In the ſtudy of virtue, 
it is of great importance, that the examples we imitate, be high ; becauſe, in 
proportion to the perfection of the pattern that is copied, the attainment of the 
diſciple will be. The reaſon is, the ardency of our love of virtue depends 
upon the beauty and excellency of the model we have in our view; and the 
vigour with which we exert ourſelves, ariſes from the ſtrength of the paſſion 
with which we purfue this divine object. If fo, who can ſufficiently praiſe the 
efficacy of the example of Jeſus, in animating his diſciples to the higheſt exerciſes 
of goodneſs? In his example, all the virtues for which any of mankind have 
been celebrated, ſhine with tranſcendant brightneſs; they raviſh the foul ; 
they fire it with the ſtrongeſt emulation. Theſe bleſſed fruits ſpring the more 
naturally from the contemplation of Chriſt's character, becauſe we know that 
the virtues aſcribed to him were not fictitious, but real; nay, exiſted in him 
to a higher degree, than the things told of him by the Evangeliſts import. 

N Whereas 
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| Whereas all the other patterns of virtue, to be met with in the characters of 


perſons drawn in hiſtory, repreſent not ſo much what they were, as what 
they ought to have been. 


The efficacy of our Lord's example, to excite our emulation, will appear 
Rill farther, if, to what has been ſaid, we add, That he excelled in thofe 
virtues which -are moſt difficult, moſt neceflary, and moſt uncommon. For 
the difficulty, uncommonneſs, and importance of the virtues themſelves, ex- 
cite peculiar admiration and defire in the human mind. 


3. Our Lord's mean ſtation in life, and numerous afflictions, rendered his 
example of great and univerſal uſe, for teaching mankind the paſſive virtues, 
ſo neceſſary to their preſent condition. —By clothing his divine nature with 
all the meanneſs of mortality, in its moſt afflicted ſtate, he has ſhewed us, 
that the whole pomp and pride of human greatneſs, is in the ſight of God, 
of no eſtimation, compared with patience, humility; reſignation, fortitude. 
More particularly, one's mind muſt, in a great meaſure, be reconciled to the 
manifold afflitions of life, ſent on him for curing the diforders of his mind, 
when he conſiders the poverty, the diſtreſs, the perſecutions, and the ſuffer- 
ings of all kinds, which the Son of God ſuſtained in the human nature, 
for our redemption. Who can think it hard to be poor and deſtitute, when 
he conſiders, that his Lord and maſter was ſo poor that he had not where 
to lay his head? Who will dare to repine at calumny, oppoſition, or perſecu- 
tion, when he remembers that Jeſus, even in his great defign of ſaving the 
world, endured the contradiction of ſinners againft himſelf ? Jeſus, who was 
perfectly free from all appearance of evil? Jeſus, who, in forming this de- 
ſign, had no intereſt of his own to promote? Matth. x. 24. The 7 Is 
not above his maſter, nor the ſervant above his lord. It is enough for the diſciple 

that be be as his maſter, and the ſervant as his lard: I they have called the 
maſter of the houſe Beelzebub, how much more ſhall they call them of his houſhold? 
—— But above all, what more powerful to reconcile mens minds to pain, 
anguiſh, and death, or to the anguiſh and death of their friends, than to re- 


member how many excruciating pains Jeſus felt, both in his body and ſou}, 
in the garden and on the croſs? 


lity. Had the Son of God and heir of all things, been dazzled, or in the 
ſmalleſt degree affected with the luſtre of human greatneſs, what notion muſt 
mankind have entertained of the bleſſedneſs of that ſtate from which he 
came, and to which he was going ? Sure a vain attachment of this kind in 
him, muſt have made us conceive a mean idea of the joys of heaven, 


the 
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the place of his abode from eternity. Whereas, by that abſolute indifference 
towards every earthly pleaſure, which was viſible in the whole of his conduct, 
he has raiſed our notions and expectations of the happineſs of hereafter to 
a juſt pitch. Moreover, by ſubmitting to the croſs, with the other miſeries 
of life, for the joy that was ſet before him, he has ſhewed us, that the af- 
flictions of our preſent ,ſtate, however heavy, or long, or many, they 
may prove, are not worthy to be compared with that exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory that is to be revealed in the children of God.—Thus, by 
bearing afflictions, Jeſus has both ſtrengthened the motives to virtue, and 
maintained great propriety of character. For the indifference which he ex- 

reſſed toward the pleaſures of life, was ſuch as we would naturally expect 
in one who had come from heaven, who carried about with him always the 


impreſſion of its joys, and who was ſoon to return thither, to the poſſeſſion 
of them. . 


In the third place, Our Lord's behaviour under affliction affords us a beau- 
tiful leſſon of great uſe ; as it teaches us to bear calamities, not without 
feeling them, or wiſhing to be relieved from them, but with ſuch a deſire of 
deliverance as ariſes from, an exquiſite ſenſibility, and which is conſiſtent with 
the moſt perfect reſignation to the will of God. 


The order of the world requires, that the bulk of mankind be in low 
life, and under great afflictions. It was therefore an inſtance, not only 
of our Lord's. wiſdom, but of his compaſſion towards the human ſpecies, that 
he choſe to be in the loweſt ſphere, and to a& under the preſſure of heavy 
afflictions: becauſe thus his example has turned out for the general direction 
and conſolation of mankind. And the Evangeliſts, by repreſenting him in 
theſe circumſtances, have choſen for him ſuch a condition of life as became 
the Son of God in the human nature; conſequently, in their accounts of him, 
they have preſerved the ſtricteſt propriety of character imaginable. | 


Upon the whole, Seeing our Lord's conduct, repreſented in the goſpels, 
is perfectly free from the leaſt ſpot or ſtain of fin, and exhibits the higheſt 
perfection of all the virtues human and divine, and ſhines moſt conſpicuous 
for ſuch virtues as are moſt difficult and neceſſary, and ſhews us theſe virtues 
more eſpecially in the low and afflicted conditions of life, it is admirably 
adapted to the purpoſes for which it was deſigned ; being a moſt perfect pat- 
tern of every virtue; and therefore, in all reſpects, it is ſuch as became the 
Son of God and Saviour of the world, | 


III. To the ſalvation of the world, it has generally been thought neceſſary, 
that when Soom is granted to penitent ſinners, the authority of the go- 
veryment of God ſhould be ſecured. In this reſpe& likewiſe, the character 


of the Savjour of the world, which the Evangeliſts have attributed to Jeſus, 
N 2 is 


| 
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is conſiſtent and proper. For they have repreſented him as dying for the 
ſins of men, in order to render it conſiſtent with the character of God as. 
the governor of the world, and with the ends of his government, to receive 
penitents into his favour. See B. 1. c. 1. F. 1. pag. 7, 8. | 


IV. It may very juſtly be thought, that one who calls himſelf the Son 
of God an4 Saviour of the world, ſhould not only poſſeſs the power of 
working miracles, but ſhould be introduced into the world in ſome miracu- 
lous manner, and have his miſſion confirmed by direct teſtimonies from hea- 
ven. The character of the Son of God, ſent down to fave the world, im- 
plies pretenſions ſo high, ſo ſtrange, and fo uncommon, that mankind can- 
not, conſiſtently with prudence, raſhly give credit to it. Proofs ſhould be 
offered by the perſon laying claim to this character: and theſe proofs ought 
to be ſuch as are ſufficient to render his pretenſions credible. | 


Indeed, that ſuch a perſon be animated with the higheſt regard to 
the glory of God, and with the tendereſt love to mankind ; that he be poſſeſ- 
ſed of great natural ſtrength of underſtanding ; that he have the moſt ex- 
tenſive knowlege of all things neceſſary, whether on the part of God or of 
men, in order to their ſalvation ; that he be endued with conſummate wiſ- 
dom ; that he teach as never man taught; and that his virtue be great and 
unſpotted ; are all neceſſary requiſites to render his character, as God's don, 
ſent to fave the world, credible, Nevertheleſs, theſe things will not, by 
themſelves, prove ſuch a character, unleſs they are poſſeſſed in a degree evi- 
dently above the condition of humanity. In that caſe, ſupernatural qualities 
will demonſtrate, either that the perſon in whom they reſide is more than 
human, or that he derives them from immediate inſpiration. In the mean 
time, as proofs of this kind ariſe from the obſervation of many particulars, 
and as theſe particulars muſt be drawn together, and carefully united in one 
view, it is plain, that moſt people are not qualified to form ſuch a proof to 
themſelves. And even tho” it were formed to their hand, the many have not 
faculties to comprehend it, far leſs to eſtimate the preciſe quantity of its force, 
For this reafon, it became the Saviour of the world, if any ſuch there was, 
to reſt the truth of his miſſion upon proofs more obvious to the capacity of 
the generality, than thoſe juſt now mentioned. 


In the caſe of our Lord's pretenſions, this propriety is admirably main- 
tained. For tho' his regard to the will of God, his benevolence to men, his 
natural ſtrength of underſtanding, his knowlege, his wiſdom, his virtue, the 
ſubjects of his teaching, and the manner of it, were all ſuch as, to capable 
judges, muſt appear evidently above the condition of humanity ; yet the truth 
of his pretenſions does not reſt upon theſe alone. The Evangeliſts aſſure us, 
that he had the power of miracles, and the gift of prophecy, conferred upon 
him, in a degree incomparably greater than any former meſſenger of God 


3 ever 
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Moreover, they declare, that during his abode on 
earth, he was pointed out to mankind, as their Saviour, by many miraculous 
appearances from heaven, in which the finger of God plainly ſhewed itſelf. 
is introduction into the world was by miracle. For he was conceived 


by the power of the Holy Ghoſt.—— Angels from heaven announced his 
birth. John Baptiſt was ſent before him, to prepare his way. At his 
baptiſm, the voice of God was heard diſtinctly, declaring him to be his be- 
loved fon, in whom he was well pleaſed. And leſt there might have been any 
doubt concerning the perſon of whom the voice ſpake, the expanſe of hea- 
ven was ſeen opened, to make way for the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, who, 
In a viſible form, came down and alighted upon him. Thus all preſent were 
taught to acknowlege him as God's beloved Son. During his temptations, 
angels miniſtred to him in a viſible manner. He was transfigured in pre- 
ſence of three of his diſciples, and was honoured a ſecond time with the voice 
of God from heaven. A few days before he died, the ſame voice returned 
an anſwer to his prayer, in the hearing of the multitude In his agony, he 
was aſſiſted by an angel. And tho', according to the decree of heaven, he 
was put to death as a malefactor, ſufficient demonſtrations of his innocence 
were given, by the miracles which accompanied his death.—la the ſtate of the 
dead he did not continue long. He aroſe the third day. Angels waited 
on him at his reſurrection. Laſt of all, his departure from the earth was 
{aitable to the magnificence with which he had been introduced: He went 
to heaven on a bright cloud, in the Preſence of his apoſtles, to whom the at- 


tendant angels declared, that he would return from heaven, in the manner 
they ſaw him then aſcend. | 


According to the hiſtory which the Evangeliſts have given of Jeſus, þe en- 
tertained no diffidence of his own character, and ſhewed no anxiety to ſup- 
port it. Nor, conſidering the greatneſs and ſplendor of the evidence attend- 
ing his miſſion, was it proper that. he ſhould diſcover any thing of this fort. 

hen his enemies required ſigns, in proof of his miſſion, knowing their 
malicious intentions, he treated them with an indifference more demonſtrative 
of his character, than if he had performed the miracles required. The 
mighty works which he had daily occaſion to perform, in the courſe of his 
miniſtry, and the miraculous circumſtances which attended his life, were 
plainly divine, The inſpiration without meaſure, viſible in his teachin 
and converſation, was, beyond diſpute, ſuperior to that of all the former 
meſſengers of God. His miſſion, therefore, and character, were every hour 
confirmed by undoubted evidence. In ſuch a caſe, it would have betrayed a 
ſuſpicion unbecoming the Son of God, if Jeſus had made a ſhew of his 
miracles on any occaſion, To leave the world to colle& the truth from the 
proofs which he gave occaſionally, was far more agreeable to his dignity, 
and in every reſpect better, than to perform miracles as often as he was called 
to do fo by malicious, petulant, prejudiced cavillers. This propriety, in the 

account 
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account which the Evangeliſts have given of Jeſus, as a meſſenger from? 
heaven, is great and ſtriking. 5 a 


Thus, without conſidering at preſent whether the extraordinary things 
reported of Jeſus be true or falſe, it muſt be owned, that in aſcribing to him 
the power of miracles, and the gift of prophecy ; in making his life and death 
to be accompanied with ſuch ſapernatural appearances from heaven ; and in 
excluding from his deportment, all diffidence of his own character and miſ- 
ſion; the Evangeliſts have maintained every propriety that can be wiſhed for 
in ſuch a character, and have drawn-together all the circumſtances neceſſary 

to give his pretenſions credibility. 


How fitly the truth of our Lord's character and miſſion, as the Son of God, 
appointed to ſave the world, is placed by the Evangeliſts on the miracles 
which he performed, the prophecies which he uttered, and the miraculous 
circumſtances which accompanied his life, will be underſtood, if we conſider, 
that miracles and prophecies are the moſt ſtriking proofs of a divine miſſion. 
Theſe proofs, while they are ſufficient to' convince perſons of the moſt en- 
larged underſtandings, are ſuited to the capacity of the loweſt claſſes of man- 

kind. For it is the obvious dictate, both of common ſenſe, and of extenſive 

erudition, that no man can do the works of God, unleſs God be with 
him. Beſides, to form a proper judgment of miracles, nothing is re- 
quiſite but a ſound underſtanding, with organs of ſenſe rightly diſpo- 
ſed ; qualifications which may exiſt united, as readily in the loweſt 
as in the higheſt of mankind. Add to this, that miracles and prophe- 
cies, being uncommon events, are fitted to excite the attention of the 
unthinking of all ranks, in as much as both ſmall and great muſt be ex- 
ceedingly affected with things ſo extraordinary. At the ſame time, perſons 55 
who are beſt qualified to judge of cauſes and effects, diſcerning theſe to be 0 
altogether beyond the reach of the powers of nature, muſt, with as little he- Ed 
litation as the vulgar, refer them to the operation of ſuperior agents. 


What has been faid is, I think, more than ſufficient to ſhew, that the 
Evangeliſts have obſerved the ſtricteſt propriety in the repreſentation which 
they have given of their maſter's character, as the Saviour of the world. 
They have introduced him, teaching the doctrines, precepts and ſanctions of 
true religion, in ſuch a manner that it is not poſſible for the human under- 
ſtanding to form an idea of any thing more perfect in the kind. They have 
made him ſet before the world, in his own conduct, a pattern of virtue, more I 

perfect than the imagination of the fineſt genius could draw, even in 1 
fiction; a pattern adapted to every ſtation and condition of liſe; a pattern, the I 
brightneſs of which is ſuch, that it cannot fail to make a deep impreſſion on 3 
thoſe who attend to it. At the ſame time, by repreſenting his death as a ſa- q 
crifice for ſin, they ſhew us, that the governor of the world is juſt, as well 

4 | as 
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as merciful, whilſt he is the juſtifier of him that believeth in Jeſus. Withal, 
by beſtowing upon him the glory of many and great miracles, and of nu- 
merous prophecies, they have eſtabliſhed - his miſſion as the Saviour of the 
world, upon a proper foundation, If any of theſe things are unworthy of 
the Saviour; or if other particulars, not mentioned, are neceſſary to-compleat 
his character; let our adverſaries ſhew us what they are, that we may exa- 
mine whether they: are to be found in the author of the Chriſtian religion or 
no. If they can point out nothing of this kind, it were but candid in them 
to acknowlege, that the character of Saviour, which Jeſus ſuſtains in the 
goſpels, is properly ſupported, being ſuitable and conſiſtent in the higheſt 
degree. Indeed, one cannot look even on the outlines of the deſcription, with- 
out ſeeing, in every one of them, the Son of God and Saviour of the 
world. How much more clearly muſt this image appear, when the full de- 
lineation is conſidered minutely, in all its different parts, and the whole is 
taken in together at one complex view ! 


SECT. 3. Shewing that the character of Jewiſh Meſſiah is aſcribed to Jeſus, 
with ſufficient probability. 


ROM the very beginning, the Jews expected that a perſon would ariſe in 
their nation, who was to exceed all the kings princes and heroes, that 
ever appeared on earth. To this expectation they were led, by the antient 
prophecies ſubſiſting among them, which foretold, as they imagined, the 
coming of ſuch a perfon, deſcribed his character, and related the principal 
tranſactions of his life, John i. 45. 


The names aſſigned to this great perſonage in the Jewiſh” prophecies are 
various. In one of the moſt remarkable of them, he is called Meſiab tbe 
Prince, Dan. ix. 25, The word Meſſiah ſignifies one anointed. Among the 
Jews, the ceremony of anointing the head, was uſed at the deſignation or inſtal- 
ment of kings, and prieſts, and prophets, (1Kings, xix. 16.) to ſignify emblemati- 
cally the mental qualifications neceſſary for diſcharging theſe offices. Hence, 
the name of Meſſiab, or Chriſt, that is the anointed, was appropriated to him 
whom the nation expected, becauſe it expreſſed at once both his character 
and offices. He was to be a prophet, a prieſt, and a king. And for dif- - 
charging theſe offices, he was to poſſeſs the influences of the Spirit with- - 
out meaſure. . 


This high dignity the founder of the Chriſtian religion claimed as his; 
for on many occaſions the Evangeliſts have introduced him expreſly calling 
himſelf Meſiab. Thus; at the beginning of his miniſtry, he took the title, 
in a converlation which he had with one Andrew, afterwards his apoſtle. For 
it was that circumſtance only, which made Andrew fay to his brother Simon, 


John i. 41. We have found the Meſſias.— Not long after this, Jeſus, in; a 


con- 
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converſation. with a Samaritan woman, plainly declared, that he was M. ab. 
John iv. 26. Jeſus ſaith unta her, I that ſpeak unto thee, am he. He twice 
accepted the title from his apoſtles in a body: Once after the firſt miraculous 
dinner, John vi. 69. We believe, and are ſure that thou art Chriſt the Son of 
the living God: And again in the country of Cæſarea Philippi, where, after 
having aſked what the people ſaid of him, he defired the. twelve to de- 
clare their own opinion. Matth. xvi. 15. But whom ſay ye that I am? And 
Simon Peter anſwered and ſaid, Thou art Chriſt the Son of the living God.—— 
John ix. 3 5. He expreſly called himſelf the Son of God, and required the 
blind man, whom he had cured, to belieye on him as ſuch. Doſ thou believe 
en the Son of God? He anſwered and ſaid, Who is he Lord, that I might be- 
lieve on him? Teſus ſaid unto him, Thou haſt both ſeen him, and it is be that 
talketh with thee. He accepted the title of Meſſiah, from Martha the 
lifter of Lazarus: John xi. 27, I believe that thou art the Chriſt the Son , 
God, which ſhould come into the world. — Towards the end of his miniſtry, 
when he went to Jeruſalem, attended by the multitude, he accepted from 
them the title of the ſon of David, which was one of the names of Meſ- 
ſiah. Matth. xxi. 9. And the multitude which went before, and which followed, 
cried, Hoſanna to the ſon of David ; bleſſed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord ! Hoſanna in the higheſt ! And tho the Phariſees preſent deſired him to 
rebuke the multitude, he would not; telling them, that , theſe held their peace, 
the very flones would cry out, The day after, he accepted the ſame title in 
the temple itſelf, where the multitude renewed their acclamations, in the hear- 
ing of the chief prieſts, Ver. 1 5. He was tried before the Jewiſh ſenate, 
for aſſuming the titles and character of Meſſiah. And becauſe the witneſſes 
did not agree in their teſtimony, the high-prieſt obliged him to anſwer upon 
oath to the accuſation. On this occaſion, he acknowleged before them all, 
that he was Meſſiah, altho he knew it would be made the pretence for takin 
away his life. Matth. xxvi. 63. I adjure thee by the living Ged, that thou tell 
us, whether thou be the Chrijt the Son of God. And Yeſus ſaid, Jam. 
Farther, becauſe he was condemned to death, for calling himſelf Chrift a 
King, the Roman ſoldiers derided his pretenſions. John xix. 2. The /#lazers 
platted a crown of thorns, and put it on his head, and they put on him @ pur pls 
robe, and ſaid, Hail, King of the Jeus. Alſo, the title ſet over his head 
on the croſs, ſhews how well his pretenſions were known. John xix. 19. 
Jeſus cf Nazareth, the King of the Jews. Laſtly, while he was hanging 
on the croſs, the multitude, the prieſts, and the thieves, all concurred in de- 
riding his pretenſions. The multitude, by ſaying, If thou be the Som of Ged, 
come dicon from the croſs : The prieſts, with the ſcribes, Let Chrift, the King of 
the Jews, deſcend now from the croſs, that we may ſee and believe: And the thieves, 
1f thou be Chriſt, ſave thyſelf and us. Wherefore, tho' the founder of the 
Chriſlian religion was not very forward in aſſuming publicly the title of Meſ- 


ſiah, he did it fo often, that his pretenſions to that high character were ſuffi- 
ciently known, 


Agrecably 
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Agreeably to theſe pretenſions, Jeſus after his reſurrection is introduced affirm- 
ing, that all the prophecies concerning Meſſiah, contained in the Jewiſh ſacred 
books, were fulfilled in him. Luke xxiv. 25. 44. (See p. 99.) Thus our 
Lord himſelf has ſuggeſted to us the proper method of trying his pretenſions. 
For if the Jewiſh prophecies, which deſcribe the birth, family, character, 
actions, and ſufferings of Meſſiah were applicable to him, it muſt be 
acknowleged that the character he has aſſumed is probable and conſiſtent, 
The truth is, the agreement between the antient prophecies and the tranſac- 
tions of our Lord's life was ſo evident, that he at no time ſcrupled to make 
the compariſon. In the hearing both of his diſciples and of the multitude, 
he often cited particular prophecies, as obtaining their accompliſhment in 
himſelf. The apoſtles likewiſe often applied the antient prophecies to the 
tranſactions of his life: So that by bringing theſe into view, our Lord and his 
apoſtles, who willed their hearers to conſider him as Meſſiah, put it into 
their power to judge whether he was ſo or no. Withal, the evangeliſts, by 
relating the application which both the one and the other made of the pro- 
phecies to Jeſus, and by making other applications of them to him themſelves, 
have appealed to the common ſenſe of mankind in every age, for the truth 
and conſiſtency of his pretenſions. q 


In the proſecution of this ſubject, it is not my deſign now to prove, that 
the Jewiſh prophecies have actually been fulfilled in the Founder of Chri- 
ſtianity, That point will come of courſe to be examined, when the colla- 
teral evidences of the goſpel-hiſtory are conſidered. All that my argument 
1 requires me to do at preſent, is to ſhew that Jeſus has actually applied to 
"2 himſelf as Meſſiah, the prophecies of the Old Teſtament : and that the evan- 
2 geliſts and people likewiſe applied theſe to him. For tho' the propriety of 
1 ſuch applications may be called in queſtion, by perſons who think this 
or that prophecy has not been fulfilled in the Founder of our religion; yet 
from their being applied to him as Meſſiah, by the evangeliſts, by the 
apoſtles, by the people, and by himſelf, it cannot be doubted that the na- 
tion at that time interpreted theſe prophecies of Meſſiah. Nor is it 
a matter of ſmall importance to aſcertain this point, ſeeing the Jews now-a- 
days give a different explication of them. For it ſhews they have departed 
from the antient interpretation of their own Scriptures, purpoſely to avoid the 
force of the argument which we Chriſtians urge againſt them from theſe 
Scriptures. And this of itſelf is ſufficient to create a ſuſpicion, that the ac- 
compliſhment of the Jewiſh prophecies in our Jeſus, is thought, even by 
the diſciples of Moſes themſelves, too evident to be denied. 


1. The prophecies in the books of Moſes, concerning Meſſiah, applied to Jeſus. 


But to come to particulars, Jeſus affirmed, John v. 46, that Moſes wrote 
of him: Had ye believed Maſes ye would have believed me, for he wrote of me. 
O There 
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There are ſeven paſſages in the books of Moſes, where he is allowed to have wrote 
of Meſſiah, and which our Lord therefore had now in his eye. The firſt 
is, Gen. iii. 15: Iwill put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy 
ſeed and her ſeed ; it ſhall bruiſe thy head, and thou ſhalt bruiſe his heel. — 
The ſecond paſſage is, Gen. xii. 3. And in thee ſhall all the families of the 
earth be bleſſed. This promiſe or prophecy was given to Abraham twice af— 
ter this, Gen. xvii. 18. xxii. 18. In the latter paſſage, the bleſſing of the 
nations in Abraham, is explained to be by means of his ſeed : And in thy 
feed ſhall all the families of the earth be bleſſed. Theſe prophecies our Lord cited 
expreſsly, John vii. 56. Your Father Abraham rejoiced to ſee ny day, and 
he ſaw it and was glad. He ſaw the day in which all the families of the 
earth were to be bleſſed by me his ſeed, according to God's promiſe : By the 
ſtrength of his faith, he ſaw this day as if it had been preſent, and was exceed- 


ing happy in the proſpe&t. —— The third paſſage in which Moſes wrote of 
our Lord, is Gen. xlix. 10. where Jacob on his death-bed ſays to his ſons, 


The ſceptre ſhall not depart from Judah, nor a laugiver from between his feet, 


till Shiloh come: and to him ſhall the gathering of the people be. The 
fourth paſſage is Deut. xvlii. 9-19. J will raiſe them up a. prophet from a- 
mong their brethren like unto thee, &c. This paſſage the Father himſelf ap- 
plied to Jeſus, when at the transfiguration he ſpake from heaven, ſayin 

Tube ix. 3 5. This is my beloved Son, hear him. It was applied to him likewiſe 


by the apoſtle Peter, As iii. 20. And he ſhall ſend Jeſus Chriſt, which before 


was preached unto you; namely, by Moſes in the law. 22. For Moſes trul 
faid, A prophet ſhall the Lord your God, &c. Fifthly, the evangeliſt John, 


in his hiſtory of our Lord's crucifixion, affirms that the law, Exod. xii. 46. 


forbidding the Iſraelites to break the bones of the paſchal ſacrifice, was a pro- 
phecy by ſymbol, foretelling that none of Meſſiah's bones ſhould be 
broken, when he was put to death. John xix. 33. And when they came ta 
Fieſus, and ſaw that be was dead already, they brake not his legs. 36. For theſe 
things were done that the Scriptures ſhould be fulfilled, A bone of bim ſhall not be 
broken, Now that in this application the evangeliſt has not erred, is pro- 
bable from our Lord's applying two prophecies of a ſimilar nature to the 
tranſactions of his own life. Namely, In the fixth place, John iii. 14, 
15. where he tells Nicodemus, that the lifting up of the brazen ſerpent, and 
the cures it wrought upon the Iſraelites, was a prophecy by ſymbol of his 
death, and of its cthcacy in delivering mankind from the direful conſequences 
of fin. For as Maſes /ifled up the ſerpent in the wilderneſs, even fo muſt the 
Sen of man be lifted up, that whoſpever believeth in bim ſhould not periſh, but 
have everlaſting life. So likewile, Jobn xii. 32. And 1, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me, Seventhly, in the ſermon which our 
Lord preached after the firſt miraculous dinner, he infinuated, that the falling of 
the manna from heaven for food to the Iſraelites, prefigured his own com- 
ing down from heaven for the life of men. Tchr vi. 40. I am the bread 9 
iife.. Year fathers did eat. manna in the wilderneſs and are dead: but this is ths 


bread. 
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bread which came down from heaven, that a man may eat there:f and not die. J 
am the living bread which came down from heaven. 


From this view of Moſes's prophecies concerning Meſſiah, the reader will 
ſee that ſome of them are obſcure, that all of them are ſhort, and that none 
of them contain many particulars. Nevertheleſs our Lord laid great ſtreſs 
upon them, both on account of their antiquity, and on account of the character 
of Moſes in whoſe writings they are found. For, beſides the citations and 
applications which he made of them to himſelf, juſt now mentioned, he 
cited them by name, and applied them to himſelf on two different occaſions 
after his reſurrection, viz. In his converſation with the diſciples on the road 
to Emaus, Luke xxiv. 25. And beginning at Moſes and all the prophets, he ex- 
pounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning himſelf : So like- 
wiſe in the converſation before his aſcenſion, Luke xxiv. 44. And be ſaid unto 
them, Theſe are the words which I ſpake unto you while I was yet with you, that 
all things muſt be fulfilled which were written in the law of Moſes, and in the 
prophets, and in the Pſalms concerning me. 


2, The prophecies concerning the manner, the place and the time of Meſſiab's 
birth, applied to Feſus in the goſpel. 


The evangeliſt Matthew having related, that Jeſus was conceived in the 
womb of his mother by the power of the Holy Ghoſt, affirms that thus 
Iſaiah's prophecy concerning Meſſiah was fulfilled. Math. i. 22. Now all 
this was done that it might be fulfilled which was poten by the prophet, ſaying, 
Behold, a virgin ſhall be with child, and ſhall bring forth a ſon. And they 
The ſame evangeliſt affirms, that by the birth of Jeſus in 
Bethlehem, Micah's prophecy concerning the place of Meſſiah's nativity was 
fulfilled, Matth. ii. 5. For thus it is written by the prophet, 6. And thou 
Bethlehem in the land of Judab, &c. That Meſſiah ſhould unite in his 
perſon the divine and human natures, and thereby be vaſtly ſuperior to his 
progenitor David, is inſinuated in the cxth pſalm, as we learn from our 
Lord's reaſoning upon the firſt verſe of that pſalm, Mattb. xxii. 41. where 
he affirms alſo that David ſpake the whole concerning Meſſiah, by inſpi- 
ration. Matth. xxii. 41. While the Phariſees were gathered together, Jeſus aſked 
them, 42. Saying, What think ye of Chriſt? Whoſe ſen is be? They ſay un- 
to lim, The ſon of David. 43. He ſaith unto them, Haw then doth David in 


ſpirit call lim Lord, ſaying, 44. The Lord ſaid unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 


right hand till J make thine enemies thy footſtocl. 4.5. If David then call him 
Lord, bew is he his ſon? If Meſſiah has no greater dignity than that of being 
David's fon, with what propriety could David call him his Lord or ſuperior ? 
And yet that he names him ſo, juſtly, you muſt confeſs, when you conſider that 
he did it i. pirit, or by inſpiration. The truth is, David's fon could not be Da- 
vid's lord by any ſuperiority of office, ſeeing David was both a King and a Pro- 
pact. He could be his Lord only by a ſuperiority of nature, ariſing from the union 

G1 of 
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of the divine and human natures in his perſon. Hence Meſſiah is called in 
the prophecies, both the Son of David and the Son of God: For inſtance, 
2 Sam. vii. 12. Pſal. ii. Iſaiab xi. 1. 10. All theſe prophecies are applied to 
Jeſus by the angel Gabriel in his ſpeech to Mary, Luke i. 31. Thou ſhalt con- 
ceive in thy womb, and bring forth a ſon, and ſhalt call bis name Jeſus. 31. He 


ſhall be great, and ſhall be called the Son of the Higheſt. And the Lord God ſball 


give unto him the throne of bis Father David. 
3. Prophecies which foretel the kingdom of Meſſiah applied to Jeſus. 


There are in the Jewiſh Scriptures four principal prophecies which foretel 
Meſhah's kingdom. | 
fulfilled, and thou ſhalt fkep with thy fathers, I will ſet up thy feed after thee 
which ſhall proceed out of thy bowels. 13. He ſball build an houſe for my name, 
and I will eftabliſh the throne of his kingdom. This prophecy the apoſtle Peter 
applies to Jeſus, and affirms, that David to whom it was given, knew that 
it referred to Mleſſiah, A#s ii. 30. Therefore (David) being a prophet, and know- 
ins that God had fworn with an oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins, ac- 
carding to the fleſh. he would raiſe up Chriſt to fit on his throne : 31. He ſeeing 
this before, ſake, &c.— The ſecond prophecy which foretels Meſſiah's kingdom, 
is Pſal. cx. For as we obſerved already, our Lord in the prcſence of the 
doctors, mentioned it as a thing univerſally allowed, that David ſpake this 
pſalm by inſpiration concerning Meſſiah. Accordingly the apoſtle Peter 


openly, in the hearing of the Jews, applied it to Jeſus ; affirming that his 


exaltation into heaven was ſo plain a fulfilment thereof, that all the Iſraelites 
oughtthereby to know aſſuredly, that God hath made Jeſus both Lord and Chriſt. 
Acts ii 34. For David is not aſcended into the heavens : but be ſaith himſelf, 
The Lord faid unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, 3 5. Until I matt thy 
foes thy footſtcol. 36. Therefore let all the houſe of Ifrael know afſurediy, that 
God hath made that ſame Jeſus whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Chriſt, or 
Meſſiah. —— The third prophecy which ſpeaks of Meſſiah's kingdom, de- 
ſcribes the manner and order of its erection. Dan. vii. 13. I ſaw in the night 
v:/ians, and behold one like the Son of man came with the clouds of heaven, and 
came to the Antient of days, and they brought him near before him: 14. And 
there was given him dominion and glory and a kingdom, that all people, nations, 
and languages fhould ſerve him. Nis dominion is ar. everlaſting dominion which 
hall not be taken away, and bis kingdom that wwhich ſhall not be deſtroyed. It 
is remarkable, that this is the only prophecy in which Meſſiah is called he 
Son of Man, or one like the Son of man. Yet in the goſpels our Lord applies 
that title to himſelf more than thirty times. He took delight in the name, 
becauſe every application thereof to himſelf, w1s a tacit but direct inſinuation, 
that he was the perſon ſpoken of by Daniel in his illuſtrious prophecy concerning 
Meſſiah. In one of the paſſages where our Lord calls himſelf the Son of 
man, he explains the reaſon why Meſſiah in the viſion had a human form. 


It. 


The firſt is, 2 Sam. vii. 12. And when thy days be 
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It was intended to prefigure his aſſuming the human nature, and his being 
brought to the Antient of days in that form to receive the kingdom, fignified 
that the univerſal kingdom ſhould be beſtowed on him as a reward of his con- 
deſcenſion in becoming man. The paſſage is John v. where Jeſus ſpeaking 
of the final judgment of the world, which the Father had committed to him, 
and which is the higheſt exerciſe of univerſal empire, affirms exprelsly that 
the Father had beſtowed it upon him, and conſequently the univerſal em- 
pire itſelf, becauſe he had humbled himſelf to become man. John v. 26. 
For as the Father bato life in himſelf, ſo hath he given to the Son to have life in 
himſelf : 27. And hath given him authority to execute judgment alſo, becauſe he 
7s the Son of Man. The apoſtle Paul too, ſeems to have affixed the ſame 
meaning to the human appearance, which the Poſſeſſor of the univerſal king- 
dom aſſumed in Daniel's viſion. For it is in reference to it that he tells the 
Philippians, chap. il. 6. Jeſus being in the form of God, thought it no robbery, 
&c. 7. And was made in the LIKENESS of men, alluding to the expreſſion in 
the prophecy, ane LIKE the Son of man. 8. And being found in faſhion as a 
man, he humbled himſelf and became obedient unto death. 9. Wherefore God 
alſo hath highly exalted bim, and given him a name which is above every name, 
&c. and hath given him univerſal empire, not only over all the kingdoms of 
the earth, according to Daniel's prophecy, but over the inviſible world alſo. 
This prophecy of Daniel our Lord applied to himſelf ſtill more explicitly, 
when the high prieſt, in the courſe of his trial, aſked him if he was the 
Chri/t or Miſiab. For having anſwered that he was, he added out of Da- 
niel's viſion, which by all was underſtood to prefigure the coming of Meſ- 
ſiah in his kingdom, (Mark xiv. 24.) And ye ſhall ſee the Sin of Man fitting on 
the right band of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven. He applied this 
prophecy to himſelf likewiſe, a few days before his transfiguration. Marth. 
xvi. 28. Verily I jay unto you, There be ſome here which ſhall not taſte of death, 
till they fee the Sen of Man coming in his kingdom. He applied it to himſelf, 
in his prophecy concerning the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and by introducing 
it there, he ſhewed what particular event was meant in the viſion, by the 
Son of Man's coming in the clouds of heaven. Marth. xxiv. 30. And they 
all fee the San of Man coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great 
ghry. He gave the ſame explication of this part of the viſion, Luke xvii. 30. 
where he calls the time of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the day ben the Son 
of Man is revealed, or pointed out by this event to be the Son of Man 
in Danicl's viſion. Laſtly, he applied this prophecy to himſelf, in the pro- 
miſe which he made to his apoſtles. Mah. xix. 30. ben the Sen of man 
Hall fit on the throne of his glory, ye alſo ſhall ft pen twelve thrones, judging 
the lade ve tribes of Iſrael The fourth proohecy which foretels Meſſiah's 
kingdom, determines alſo the preciſe time when it was to be ſet up. This 
prophecy we have Dan. ix. 20. It is worthy of notice, that no where elſe 
in the prophetic writings, is the great perſon who is the ſubject of the Jew- 
ich prophecies, called Meſiab. It is thought indeed by ſome, that he is fo 

1 named 
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named Pal. ii, t. 1 Sam. ii. 10. But it is not certain that the word Meſſiab is 
in theſe paſſages uſed as a proper name. See note p. 104. We have ſeen in 
the beginning of this ſection, that our Lord often took the name Meſſiah. 
He dignified himſelf with that title, even in preſence of the Jewiſh ſenate. 
Wherefore as often as he called himſelf Meſiah, he applied to himſelf the 
moſt illuſtrious of all the prophecies concerning Meſſiah, the prophecy which 
determines the preciſe time of his appearing, together with the cfteCts thereof, 
namely, the deſtruction of the Jewiſh ceconomy the antient kingdom of God, 
in order to make way for the univerſal empire of the goſpel. Accordingly, 

in the prophecy of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, Jeſus cites this prediction of 
Daniel, as expreſsly foretelling the ſame cataſtrophe. Matth. xxiv. 15. When 
ye therefore ſhall ſve the abomination of deſolation, ſpoben of by Daniel the pro- 
pbet, ſtand in the holy place (wheſo readeth let bim underſtand/, namely, that 
the ſeventy weeks deterrained by Daniel, for the duration of Jeruſalem, are 
accompliſhed : 4o. And then fhal! appear the gu of the Son of Man in hea- 
den : and then ſhall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they ſhall ſee the Son of 
Man coming in the clouds of heaven, with power and great glory. Agreeably 
to Daniel's viſion, chap. vii. 13. the words of which our Saviour now | 
cites — Wherefore they are miſtaken who imagine that the prophecies, Dan. 
vii. 13. tx. 20. are not applied to Jeſus in the goſpels. 


4. Prophecies which deſcribe the inſpiration, miracles, and preaching of 4 
Meſiab, and which foretel the converſion of the Gentiles. Wi 


There are in the Jewith ſacred books, likewiſe, a number of prophecies, Py 
which deſcribe the inſpiration miracles and preaching of Meſſiah, and which «i 
foretel the converſion of the heathens to the knowlege and practice of true 
religion, molt of which are applied to the Founder of Chriſtianity. For in- 

_ Nance, the evangeliſt Luke tells us, chap. iv. 16. that in the ſynagogue of 
Nazareth Jeſus read out of the prophecies of Iſaiah, the following paſſage. f 
18. The ſpirit of the Lord is upon me, becauſe be hath anointed me to preach 1 
the goſpel to the poor, he hath ſent me to heal the broken hearted, &c. And then f 
cloling the book, he ſaid to the people, 21. This day is this Seripture fulfilled 
in your Cars. In like manner the evangeliſt Matthew applies to Jeſus, 
£. xii. 1—4. where the miſſion, the inſpiration, and the preaching of Meſ- 
tiah are foretold, together with the converſion of the Gentiles, Moatth. xii, 
17. That it might be fulfill:d which was ſpoken by Eſaias the prophet ſaying, 


18. Bebold my ſervant whom I have chſen, my beloved, in whom my ſoul 1s well 0 


pleaſed. I will put my ſpirit upon him, and he ſhail ſhew judgment to the Gen- 25 
tiles. 19. He ſhall not firive, &c. 21. And in bis name ſhall the Gentiles ES 
truſt. Nor is this all, Jeſus was twice pointed out to be the perſon meant in 
this prophecy, by God himſelf, who expreſsly applied to him the character 
which makes ſo great a figure in it: My belrved, in whom my ſoul is well 
pleaſes. For ſo early as at Chriſt's baptiſm, the voice of God was heard from 
heaven, declaring (Matth. iii. 17.) This is my beloved Sn, in whom I am ell 


4 fleafed | 
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eaſed. So likewiſe at his transfiguration, Math. xvii. 5. Behold a voice out 
of the cloud, 1ohich ſaid, This is my beloved Son, in whom Tam well pleaſed, hear 

him. When John Baptiſt ſent two of his diſciples to aſk Jeſus if he 
was Meſſiah, he bade them go and tell John the things which they heard 
and ſaw, appealing to his preaching and miracles as the accompliſhment of 
all the prophecies which deſcribe the miniſtry and miracles of Meſſiah. 
Matth. xi. 4. Go and fhew John again thoſe things which you do hear and ſee. 
5. The blind receive their fight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleanſed, and 
the deaf hear, the dead are raiſed up, and the poor have the goſpel preached to 
them. That Meſſiah was to give fight to the blind, that he would make 
the lame walk, and that he was to open the ears of the deaf, Iſaiah fore- 
told, chap. xxxv. 5. Then the eyes of the blind ſhall he. opened, and the ears of the 
deaf unſlopped. 6. Then ſhatl the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of 
the dumb fing. The ſame Ifaiah alſo foretold that Meſſiah ſhould preach 
the goſpel to the poor, chap. Ixi. 1. I do not remember indeed that the 
prophets have any where ſaid, Meſſiah would cleanſe lepers, and raiſe the 
dead. Vet this is no objection againſt our Lord's mentioning theſe among 
the miracles which are expreſsly aſcribed to him. The prophets muſt be 
allowed to have ſpoken of all the miracles Meſſiah was to perform, becauſe 
the particulars which they have foretold, imply ſuch a degree of power as 
qualified him to work any wonder whatever. If fo, Jeſus underſtood the 
prophets rightly, when he appealed to miracles which they have not men- 
tioned, as inſtances of the power which they have aſcribed to. Meſſiah. 


5. Prophecies which deſcribe the ſufferings, drath, reſarrecſtian, and aſcen- 
tian of Meſſiah, applied to Feſus. 


Moreover in the goſpels, all the prophecies which foretel the ſufferings, 
death, reſurrection, and aſcenſion of Meſſiah, are applied to the Founder of 
the Chriſtian religion. Thus, Luke xvili. 3 1. Then he took unto him the tawelve, 
and faid unto them, Behold, wwe go up to Jeruſalem, and all things that are 
written by the prophets concerning the Son of man ſhall be accompliſhed. 32. For 
he ſhall be delivered to the Gentiles, and ſhall be mocked, and ſpitefully intreated, 
and ſpitted on. 33. And they ſhall ſcourge him, and put m to death : and 
the third day be ſhall rije again. In the parallel paſſages, Matthew and Mark 
tell us, that Jeſus mentioned his being betrayed to the chief prieſis and ſcribes, 
and his being condemned by them, before he was delivered to the Gentiles 
to mock, and to ſcourge, and to cruct;y. In like manner. Jeſus told his 
diſciples, Mark ix. 12. 1t is written of the Sen of Man, that be ſoall ſuffer many 
things, and be ſet at nought, 


If it be aſked, what prophets have written of the Son of Man the things 
mentioned, Luke xviii. 31. and Mark ix. 12. I reply, that his being rejected 
by the Jewiſh rulers, is foretold, Pſal. cxviii, 22, The flone which the buildexs 


refaſed, 
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refuſed, is become the head of the corner. And Tſaiab viii. 14. He ſhall be for a 
ſanctuary; but for a ſtane of ſtumbling and a rock of offence to both the houſes of Ife 
rael. Accordingly theſe paſſages are applied by our Lord himlelf to this very 
event: Matth. xxi. 42. eſis ſaith unto them, did ye never read in the Scriptures, 
The flone which the builders rejected, the ſame is become the head of the corner. 
44. And whoſoever ſhall fall on this flone ſhall be broken, but on whomſoever it 
all fall, it will grind him to powder ? That the paſſage in P/a/m exviii. was ge- 
nerally interpreted of Meſſiah, is evident from the people's applying another paſ- 
ſage of that pſalm to Jeſus, when they ſaluted him Mefiah. Math. xxi.g. 
And the multitude that went before, and that followed, cried, ſaying, Hoſanna to the 
Son of David : bleſſed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. See Pſalm cxviii. 
26. And that the paſſage quoted from Iſaiah, was in like manner underſtood 
of Meſſiah, is evident from Simeon's applying it to Jeſus in quality of Meſſiah, 
when his parents preſented him in the temple. Lule ii. 34. And Simeon bleſſed 
them, and ſaid unto Mary his mother, Behold, this child is ſet for the fall and riſing 
again of many in Iſrael ; and for a fign which ſhall be ſpoken againſt, —-Fur- 


ther, that Meſſiah ſhould be rejected by the Jews, was foretold ſtill more 


plainly, Iſaiab liil. 3. He is deſpiſed and rejected of men. And verſe 1. of the 
ſame chapter, Lord, who hath believed our report, and to whom hath the arm 
of the Lord been revealed? Accordingly, the evangeliſt John applies this verſe 
to the Jews, who diſbelieved our Lord's doctrine and miſſion, xii. 37. But 
though he had done ſo many miracles before them, yet they believed not on bim: 
38. That the ſaying of Eſaias the prophet might be fulfilled, which he ſpake, 

Lord, who hath believed cur report? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been 
revealed? 41. Theſe things ſaid Eſaias, when be ſaw his glory, and ſpake of 
him. More particularly, Meſſiah's being betrayed into the hands of the prieſts 
by one of his own diſciples, was foretold, P/al. xli. 9. Na, mine own fa- 
miliar friend, in whom ] truſted, which did eat of my bread, hath lift up the 
heel againſt me. Nor do we miſtake in thus applying the paſſage : For our 
Lord himſelf expreſsly applied it to Judas's treachery, Jobn xiii. 18. I ſpeak 
not of you ail, I know whom I have cheſen. But that the Scripture may be ful- 
filled, He that eateth bread with me, bath lift up the heel againſt me.— 
Meſſiah's being delivered to the Gentiles, and the combination of the 


Jewiſh and Gentile princes againſt him, is foretold, Pſa/n ii. 1. So the 


apoſtle Peter informs us, who expreſsly applies it to thoſe events. As iv. 
25. Who by the mouth of thy ſervant David haſt ſaid, Why do the heathen rage, 
and the people imagine vain things? 26. The kings of the earth flood up, and 
the rulers were gathered together againſt the Lord, and againſt his Chriſt *, 
27. For of a truth, againft thy holy child Jeſus, whom thou baſt anointed, both 


* Acainſt his Chiiſt,] According to our fus whom thou Hat anvinted, in alluſion to Da- 
vid's expreſhon, againſt the Lord, and azainft 
his anzinted; makes it evident that he conſidered 
the word in the pſalm 1e/>:hs, not as a proper 
name, but as an appellatise. 


tranſlators, the apoſtle Peter underſtood the 
word M.ſbiho, Pial. ii. 1. as a proper name. 
Nevertheleſs ver. 27. where he apples that paſ- 


ſage of the pſalm to Jeſus thus; Thy hoy child Je- 
Hercd, 
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Herod, and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, (the Roman captains) and the 
people of Mrael were gathered together, 28. For te ds whatſcever thy hand, 
and thy counſel determined before to be done. Net only is it foretold that 
Meſſiah would be mocked, but the very words which his enemies uttered, 
when they mocked him, are mentioned, Plal. xxii. 6. I am a worm, and no man; 
a reproach of men, and deſpiſed of the people. 7. All that ſee me, laugb me to 
ſcorn ; they ſhoot out the lip, they ſhake the head, ſaying: 8. He truſted on the 
Lord, that he would deliver him, &c.—His being buffetted, mocked, ſcourged, 
and ſpitted on, is foretold, Iſai. I. 5. The Lord hath opened mine ears, and I 
was not rebellious, neither turned away back. I gave my back to the ſmiters, 
and my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair : 1 bid not my face from ſhame 


and ſpitting. 


Meſhah's ſufferings, death, and burial, with many of the circumſtances of 
| thoſe events, are foretold in general, Ifai. liii. throughout. His crucifixion 
in particular, is foretold Zech. xii. 10. And I will pour upon the houſe of V 
rael, and upon the inhabitants of Feruſalem, the ſpirit of grace and of ſupplica- 
tion; and they ſhall look upon me, whom they have pierced, and they ſhall mourn, 
&c. Accordingly, the evangeliſt John applies this ſcripture to our Lord's cru- 
cifixion, xix. 37. And again, another ſcripture faith, They ſhall look on lim 
whom they pierced. See likewiſe, Rev. i. 7 The ſame Zechariah pre- 
dicted Meſſiah's crucifixion, Ch. xiii. 6. And one ſhall ſay, What are theſe 
wounds in thine hands? Then he ſhall anſwer, Theſe with which I was wounded 
in the houſe of my friends. 7. Awake, O fword, againſt my ſhepherd, and againſt 
the man that is my fellow, ſaith the Lord of Heis: Smite the ſhepherd, and the 
ſheep ſhall be ſcattered. Accordingly, Jeſus himſelf applies this paſſage to his own 
crucifixion, Matth. xxvi. 31. Then faith Feſus unto them, All ye ſhall be offend- 
ed becauſe of me this night; for it is written, I will ſmite the ſhepherd, and the 
ſheep ſhall be ſcattered abroad Methiah's crucifixion is clearly and circum- 
ſtantially foretold by David, Pf. xxii. 6. For dogs have compaſſed me ; the af- 
ſembly of the wicked have encloſed me. They pierced my hands and my feet. 17. 
1 may tell my bones. They look and jiare upon me. In the 14 and 15 verſes, the 
effects which crucifixion have upon the body, previous to death, ate moit af- 
fectingly deſcribed, Ver. 14. I am poured out like water, and all my bones are 
out of joint. My heart is like wax, it is melted in the midft of my bowels. 15. 
For my ſlrength is dried up like a potfherd, and my tongue cliavetb to my jaws. 
Meſſiah's being crucified with thieves, is foretold, Iiai. lit. 12. Aud 
be was numbered with tranſsreſſors. Accordingly, this paſſage is expreſſ- 
ly applied by Jeſus himſelf to his own crucifixion with thieves. Luke xxii, 
37. For I ſay unto you, that this that is written muſt yet be accompliſhed in me, 
And he was numbered among the tranſgreſſors : for the things centernins me have 
an end. It is applied to the fame event, by the evangeliſts likewiſe, Mark 
xv. 27. And with bim they crucify two thieves 23. And the ſcripture was 
fulfilled, which ſaith, And be was numbered with ue tranſgreſſors. To - 

1 theſe 


vide the ſpoil with the ſtrong. 


in the heart of the earth. 
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theſe prophecies, our Lord alluded, Matth. xxvii. 24. The Son of Man goeth 
(dieth) as it is written of him. And again, Ver. 53. Thinkeſt thou that I cannct 


now pray to my Father, &c. 54. But how then ſhall the ſcriptures be fulfilled, 
that thus it muſt be. 


| Meffiah's reſurrection is foretold, Ifai. liii. 10. where the prophet declares, 


that after Meſſiah ſhall have made his ſoul an offering for fin, he ſhall prolong his 


days : and ver. 12, where God declares, that becauſe he hath poured out bis foul 
wnto death, therefore will I divide him à portion with the great, and he ſhall di- 
Meſſiah's reſurrection is more clearly fore- 
told, Pal. xvi. 10. So the apoſtle Peter aſſures us, who not only applies it to 
this event, but proves that it can relate to no other. Acts ii. 29. Men and 
fathers, let me freely ſpeak to you of the patriarch David, that he is both dead 
and buried, and his ſepulchre is with us to this day. 30. Therefore, being a 
prophet, and knowing that God had ſworn with an oath to him, that of the fruit 
of bis loins, according to the fleſh, he would raiſe up Chriſt to ſit on bis throne. 
31. He ſeeing this before, ſpake of the reſurrection of Chriſt, that his ſeul was 
not left in hell, neither his fleſh did fee corruption. The apoſtle Paul, in his 
ſermon at Antioch in Piſidia, Acts xiui. 35. gives the ſame interpretation of 
this prophetic Pſalm. It was therefore generally applied to Meſſiah by the 
Jewiſh Doctors, tho perhaps they did not underſtand its true meaning. 
That Meſſiah was to riſe in three days, was predicted, tho' not in ſo man 

words, yet in fact by David in the forecited xvi Pſalm. For, if his fleſh 
was not to ſee corruption, it is evident that he was to be raiſed within three days. 
—To conclude, his reſurrection on the third day, was emblematically foretold 


by Jonas's being vomited up of the whale, on the third day after he was ſwal- 


lowed down. Accordingly Jeſus cited that event, as the type of his reſurrec- 
tion on the third day: Matth. xii. 39. But he anſwered and ſaid to them, An 
evil and adulterous generation ſeeketh after a ſign, and there ſhall no fign be given 
it, but the fign of the prophet Jonas. 40. For as Jonas was three days and three 
nights in the whale's belly, fo ſhall the Son of Man be three days and three nights 


6. Reflections on the foregoing applications of the fewiſh Prophecies, to the 
Fcunder of the Chrijlian Religion. 


Theſe now are the principal paſſages in the jewiſh ſcriptures, which were 
interpreted antiently of Meſſiah: And in this manner have the evangeliſts in- 
troduced their maſter applying them to himſelf, It is not to the purpoſe at 
preſent to conſider, whether the Jews interpreted theſe paſſages aright, when 
they underſtood them of one of David's deſcendants, who they expected 
would be the greateſt king that ever appeared on earth. The ſignification 
and fulfilment of the prophecies will come to be conſidered afterwards, In 
tue mean time, this is Certain, that in the ſenſe which the Jews antiently 


put 
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put on theſe prophecies, there is a viſible conformity between them and 
the tranſactions of our Lord's life, as the ſame are related by the evange- 
liſts: And that by repreſenting the Founder of Chriſtianity, as the perſon in 
whom the jewiſh prophecies were fulfilled, theſe writers have beſtowed a 
wonderful propriety on their maſter's character, and on the whole of his 


undertaking. 


For in the firſt place, they have thus connected the jewiſh and chriſtian 
religions together, as parts of one and the ſame ſcheme, and have made the 
one ſubſervient to the other. The jewiſh they have repreſented to be the pre- 
paratory diſpenſation ; the chriſtian they ſpeak of as the perfection and com- 
pletion of the jewiſh, which on the appearance of the other, came of courſe 
to be ſet afide, as of no farther uſe. In this view of the ſubject, all ground 
of cavil was taken away from the diſciples of Moſes, who otherwiſe might 
have thought, that by the introduction of the Goſpel, a flur was caſt on 
the inſtitutions of their maſter. For, as matters now ſtand, a proper weight 
is allowed both to the jewiſh religion itſelf, and to the miracles and pro- 
phecies on which it was built. And theſe having their due weight, the 
authority of the chriſtian miracles and prophecies is ſecured : as it cannot 
now be urged, that there is another religion oppoſite to the chriſtian, 
which is ſupported likewiſe by miracles, 


Secondly, By connecting the two diſpenſations, the evangeliſts have cloath- 
ed the chriſtian religion with infinite dignity. For, thus it appears to be the 
principal part of a great ſcheme, which has been carrying on from the begin- 
ning of the world, and to which not only all the manifeſtations God 
has been pleaſed to make of himſelf to mankind, but all the revolutions which 
have happened in human affairs, have been ſubſervient. 


Thirdly, By connecting the chriſtian with the jewiſh revelation, the evan- 
geliſts have greatly increaſed the evidence of each. For the accompliſhment 
which the antient jewiſh prophecies have obtained in the chriſtian diſpenſation, 
while it proves the jewiſh ceconomy to be from God, demonſtrates the di- 
vinity of the chriſtian religion, by ſhewing it to have been the object of the 
divine counſels from the beginning. This, to the Jews, is an argument in 
favour of Chriſtianity which they cannot reſiſt, unleſs they miſinterpret 
their own Scriptures, or caſt off their authority. And to the Gentiles, it is 
ſach a proof of the providence God exerciſes in the government of the world, 
as muſt diſpoſe them to receive the peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity, with 
the vtmolt reverence. 


The particulars juſt now mentioned, ſhew what great propriety there was in 
making the Saviour of the world a Jew by deſcent ; in making him anſwer 
all the prophetic deſcriptions contained in the ſacred books of the Jews ; in 

P 2 | making 
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making him offer the religion of the goſpel firſt to the Jews; and in making 
him uſe the aſſiſtance of Jews in publiſhing it to the reſt of tte world, as the 
completion and perfection of the diſpenſation under which they had been 
educated. 


7. The argument drawn from the character aſigned to Jeſus by the evangelifts, 
briefly tated. 


Such is the character which the Founder of the Chriſtian religion bears in 
the goſpeis. He is the Son of God : The Son of God in the human nature : 
The Son of God in the human nature, ſent down to fave mankind, by in- 


ſtructing them, by ſetting them an example of virtue, and by dying for them. 


Withal, he is the promiſed Meſiiah of the Jewiſh nation. But conſidering 
what the evangeliſts have ſaid of him in theſe reſpects, the propriety and con- 
ſiſtency which they have maintained throughout their whole narration, muſt 
aſtoniſh every judicious reader. And the rather, that ſuch a variety of ad- 
ditional and ſubordinate characters in one perſon, renders his general character 
ſo extremely complex, that it muſt have been a taſk next to impoſſible, by 
the mere force of human reaſon, to preſerve conſiſtency and propriety in 
the many particulars which were to be reported of him, As the Son of 
God, they have repreſented him poſſeſſed of the divine perfections. As 
the Son of God in the human nature, they have made him abſolutely free 
from all fin, and perfect in every virtue ; at the ſame time that they have 
aſcribed to him all the parts and properties of the human nature, with its ſin- 
leſs infirmities.— As the Saviour of the world, they have made him perform 
every thing neceſſary to the ſalvation of the world, and in a manner becomin 
the dignity wherewith they have clothed him. For they have made him the 
wiſeſt teacher that ever was, the moſt perfect example of virtue for mankind 
to copy after, and a ſacrifice for procuring the pardon of fin, And to give 
his pretenſions credit, they have made him the greateſt prophet, and worker 
of miracles, that ever appeared among men. As the Jewiſh Meſſiab, they 
have made him, in all reſpects, to anſwer fully the whole characters of the 
Meſſiah deſcribed in the antient prophecies ; and by ſo doing, have connected 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian revelations, in ſuch a manner as to preſerve the au- 
thority, and increaſe the evidence of each. 


The impreſſion which every reader mult feel, from the exact propriety, 
and perfect conſiſtency, viſible in the accounts which the evangeliſts have 
given of ſuch a various and complicated character, will be not a little height- 
ened, if the manner in which they have ſet forth this character is attended to. 
They have not given a rhetorical deſcription thereof. In ſuch a method, it 
might have been more eaſy to have drawn his character; eſpecially it this de- 
ſcription had not been very prolix. In the whole of their hiſtory, there is 
not ſo much as a fingle ſentence of this kind'to be found. The character 
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of Jeſus ariſes entirely from the facts which the evangeliſts have told of him. 

For inſtance, they do not deſcribe the devotion of Jeſus in a florid man- 
ner, as free from the raptures of enthuſiaſm on the one hand,” and from the 
horrors of ſuperſtition on the other. But without mentioning a {ſyllable of 
this, by giving you ſome of his prayers, they make you ſenſible that it was 
ſo. They do not tell you that their maſter was thewiſceſt teacher that ever 
appeared in the world, neither do they give you laboured declamations upon 
the nature of his doctrine, and the manner in which he taught, to convince” 
you of this. But they tell you what he did and ſaid in the courſe of his 
miniſtry, and give you a number of his ſermons, his parables, his conver- 
ſations, and leave you to form what judgment of theſe things you pleaſe 
yourſelves, They do not tell you, that he was more meek and forgiving 
than all the men that ever lived, nor do they expatiate upon the difficulty 
and glory of theſe virtues ; but by relating to you how he behaved,” when his 
enemies ſpitefully entreated him, anC in particular, by giving you his prayer in 
behalf of thoſe who nailed him to the croſs, and telling you the fact, that 
he prayed for them in the very act of this injury, they ſhew you that it was 
ſo. It is needleſs to multiply inſtances. All theſe things the evangeliſts re- 
late with the ſimplicity of children, without ſignifying to you, or ſeeming 
themſelves to underſtand the high point to which theſe facts actually tend. 
Who does not ſee, that the repreſentation of ſuch a character in ſuch a 
manner, is plainly a work of too much extent and difficulty, to be thought 
a fictitious matter? 


Even the ſeveral branches of this character ſeem to exceed all human 
contrivance. Who is the man capable of drawing, I do not ſay a ſinleſs, 
but an abſolutely perfect character, by a ſimple narration of numberleſs ac- 
tions, diſcourſes and facts? Much more, Who is the man that by drawing 
together the beſt doctrines he is capable of imagining, and by putting them 
in the mouth of another, is able to beſtow on that other the character of a 
teacher ſent from God, without diſcrediting his pretenſions by the leaft im- 


perfection, either in the matter or in the manner of his teaching? Who, 


in the whole hiſtory which he gives of his teaching, ſupports his character of 
a prophet properly? And who, by making him perform many undeniable 
miracles, adds ſufficient credibility to his pretenſions, as a miſſionary from 
heaven? If theſe things ſurpaſs the force of the human facuitics, in their 
improved ſtate, what ſhall we think of a few mechanics and fiſher- 
men, who with no advantages from learning or education, have laid be- 
fore the world the idea of ſuch multiform perfection, in the character of 
their maſter ? 


I own indeed, that if the cvangeliſts had dreſſed up fo perfect a character 
to no purpoſe, ſome foundation for objection might have remained. But 
when it is conſidered, that to this great perſonage they have ailigned the vaſteſt 

and 
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and moſt magnificent deſizn, which it is poſſible for the human faculties 
to conceive ; that they have clothed him with all this dignity, to fit him for 
ſaving the world, and eſtabliſhing the moral government of God throughout 
the univerſe to all eternity ; every one muſt fee, that ſuch a character is 
ſuitable to ſuch an undertaking, and that the undertaking is worthy of fo 
great a character. Wherefore, from the perfect propriety and conſiſtency 
which the evangeliſts have maintained, in the repreſentation they have given 
of theſe things, none can deny, that they have rendered both their maſter's 
character and undertaking probable, At the ſame time, when the extent and 
variety of the character itſelf are confidered, and the manner is attended to 
in which they have drawn it, namely by a ſimple unadorned narration of a great 
many actions, diſcourſes and incidents; but above all, when the nature and 
magnificence of the deſign, for the execution of which they introduce this grand 
and perfect character, is weighed, it will readily I think be allowed, that 
ſuch an undertaking was altogether ſuperior, at leaſt to the abilities of ſach 
illiterate writers; and that the aſtoniſhing production can be accounted for no 
otherwiſe, than by ſuppoſing that the evangeliſts related nothing but what 


they heard and ſaw. 


If you think the undertaking was not ſuperior to the ability of theſe men, 
you ſhould conſider, that ſome of the great wits of antiquity have failed egre- 
giouſly in an attempt of this kind. For Porphyry and Jamblichus, noted 


philoſophers, have preſumed to draw the character of a miſſionary from 


heaven, in the hiſtory which they have given of Pythagoras. So likewiſe 
has Philoſtratus done, in his hiſtory of Apollonius Tyanæus. And tho' the 
characters which they have beſtowed on theſe perſons be ſimple, in reſpect of 
that which the evangeliſts have aſſigned to the Founder of the Chriſtian reli- 


gion, they will not ſtand a compariſon with his. The particulars which the 


philoſophers have told of their heroes, are neither grave, nor pertinent, nor 
conſiſtent, as are the things which the evangeliſts have told of their maſter, 
On the contrary, they are altogether puerile; in ſo much, that to confute the 
pretenſions of Pythagoras and Apollonius, as miſſionaries from heaven, and 
miracle workers, no other arguments are neceſſary, but thoſe which ariſe 
from the accounts which the writers of their lives have given of them. What 
cauſe can you aſſign for this ſtriking difference, obſervable in the hiſtories un- 
der conſideration, but that the evangeliſts wrote real matters of fact, the ob- 
jects of their own ſenſes, whereas the philoſophers drew their biitories from 
their own imagination? If, notwithſtanding theſe plain examples, you 


ſtill think the character of the Founder of Chriſtianity, as the ſame exiſts in 
the goſpels, was not ſuperior to the ability of the evangeliſts, you will perhaps 
judge of the matter better by making an attempt of the fame kind yourſelf, 
Try to draw the character of a miſſionary from God, by compoſing the hiſ- 
tory of ſuch a one's life, doctrine, miracles, ſufferings and death. But be 
ſare to do it ſo as no fault can be found with any particular, It will be the eaſier, 
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that you have the books both of the evangeliſts and philoſophers as models. 
Only do not copy the character of the Founder of Chriſtianity ſervilely. Make 
your miſſionary from heaven different from our Jeſus. Aſſign to him a cha- 
racter as complex, and at the ſame time as perfect as his. Put together as va- 
rious and as large a ſeries of actions, diſcourſes, miracles and incidents, as 
the evangeliſts have done, in which there ſhall not occur blemiſh, impro- 
priety, inconſiſtency, or any thing unworthy of ſuch a character. Paint 
every thing great and noble, and virtuous in conduct. Deliver no ſentiment 
but what is worthy of infinite wiſdom, and directly ſuited to the circumſtan- 
ces and exigencies of mankind. Introduce no miracle but ſuch as in itſelf is 
great; ſuch as, in reſpect of the perſon whe performs it, is becoming ; and 
ſuch as is beneficent towards thoſe upon whom it is performed. But above 
all, form the conception of a deſign, as grand and beneficial as that wherein 
the founder of the Chriſtian religion was engaged while on earth. If you 
fail in the attempt, as you will do, with all the advantages you poſſeſs, why 
ſhould you imagine the evangeliſts were equal to it: men wholly void of li- 
terature and genius? Why ſhould you not rather acknowlege, that in writing 


their goſpels, they copied not from their own imagination, but from real 
life ? 


I appeal to the reader, whether the argument, taken from the character 
which the author of Chriſtianity bears in the goſpels, viewed in the light 
wherein I have placed it, does not riſe to ſomething vaſtly beyond probability. 
I can ſcarce help affirming, that it approaches very near to a full proof. 


SECT. 4. Showing, that the characters ꝗſeribed in the goſpels to our Lord's 
forerunner, to his diſciples, and to his enemies, are all probable. 


I, NEXT to Jeſus himſelf, the principal perſonage in the goſpel hiſtory is 
his forerunner John Baptiſt. 


Before one ſo great as the Son of God made his entrance into the world, 
it was fit that ſuch notice ſhould be given of his coming, as would make 
mankind live in expectation of it. To this the fact agrees: The grand event 
was frequently predicted from the beginning. Moreover, the knowlege of 
theſe predictions had been ſo ſpread abroad by the Jews, in their diſperſions, 
and by the Greek tranſlation of the Jewiſh Scriptures, that a firm expecta- 
tion of the appearing of an extraordinary perſon about this time, prevailed 
over all the eaſt. We ſpeak not theſe things at random. Suetonius and Ta- 
citus, heathen hiſtorians, have expreſly informed us of them. 


But if it was agreeable to the wiſdom of God, to raiſe an univerſal expecta- 
tion of his Son, ſo long before he appeared, doubtleſs it muſt be judged proper, 
in conformity to the ſame plan, that immediately before he appeared, the Jews, 
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among whom he was to exerciſe his miniſtry, ſhould be informed of his 
coming, by ſome fit meſſenger ſent to announce his arrival, to exhort them 
to prepare for his reception, and to point him out to them when he came. 
Agreeably to this propriety, we find in the goſpels an eminent perſon execut- 
ing this office. John Baptiſt appears as Meſſiah's forerunner. For that office 
he is qualified by very high natural endowments. His underſtanding, his 
eloquence, and his ſanctity, are ſingular. He begins his miniſtry before Jeſus 
enters on his. He preaches, that Methah's kingdom is at hand. He ex- 
horts the Jews to repent, from that conſideration, Thoſe who are ſo moved 
with his ſermons as to profeſs their repentance, he baptizes, in token that 
they expected Meſſiah's kingdom was near. Meſſiah himſelf is pointed out 
to him by a particular revelation. In conſequence of this, he every where 
declares publicly, but eſpecially to his own diſciples, that Jeſus is Meſſiah. 
The meſſage which he ſent, Matth. xi. is not inconſiſtent with his teſtimony, 
(See the Commentary on the Harmony, in lac.) He has the knowlege of 
the dignity and character of Jeſus communicated to him by inſpiration, to- 
gether with a clear view of the end for which he was come into the wor'd, 
He teaches therefore, that this is the only Son of God ; that God has given 
him the Spirit without meaſure ; that he is ſuperior to all former prophets ; 
that he teſtifies to men nothing but what he heard and ſaw with the Father; 
that the Father loves him, and has given all things into his hand ; that he is 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the fins of the world ; that he who 
believeth on him hath everlaſting life; that he that believeth not, ſhall not 
ſee life, but the wrath of God abideth on him. He rejoices that his own 
diſciples leave him to follow Jeſus. He profeſſes the greateſt attachment and 
ſubmiſſion to him. By conferring theſe multiplied honours upon Jeſus, he 
leſſens his own character, and founds no ſect. At the ſame time, by leading 
all who believed on him, to acknowlege the ſuperior power, dignity and cha- 
racter of Jeſus, he proves his own integrity beyond exception. In this man- 
ner have the evangeliſts introduced John Baptiſt, executing the office of 
Methah's forerunner. And it muſt be owned, they have ſupported the cha- 
racter admirably. John's knowlege of Meſſiah was ſuch as became Meſſiah's 
forerunner. Ihe ſubmiſſion which he ſhewed him, might be expected from 
a ſervant to his Lord. The joy which he felt on the increaſe of Chriſt's diſ- 
ciples and fame, was ſuitable to the perſuaſion which he entertained of his 
Character. The affection which he bare him, was what the Saviour of the 
world had a title to. And to crown all, his wiidom, eloquence, ſanctity, 
and dilintercteJneſs, were. what his office required. Wherefore, the cha- 
racter which John Baptiſt ſuſtains is probable, from its great propriety, and 
perfect conſiſtency. 


This however is not the whole of the caſe. The Baptiſt's character de- 
rives probability like wiſe, from the miracles which are ſaid to have attended 
his conception and circumciſion; from his baptizing publicly thoſe who were 
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convinced by his ſermons; from the fortitude which he ſhewed in rebuking 
the great; and from the remarkable auſterity of his life. Of all theſe things 
the propriety is evident. They awakened the attention of the people; they 
made them liſten to the news which ſo extraordinary a perſon gave them of 
Meſſiah's approach; they diſpoſed them to repent of their ſins, as the only 
means of preparing them for the appearing of their king: And all this with- 
out John's doing any miracle. It ſeems, when the Son of God was about to 
appear, it pleaſed the Father to make the fulneſs of miraculous powers to 
dwell in him alone. Beſides, that the miniſtry of John ſhould have made 
ſuch an impreſſion upon the minds of the Jews, without miracles, was con- 
trived to prove how fully the whole nation, at this time expected their 
Meſſiah. 


Farther, the very ſame reaſons which made it fit that Meſſiah's coming ſhould 
be foretold long before he appeared, likewiſe made it fit that the character 
and coming of his forerunner ſhould be foretold. Agreeably to this pro- 
priety, in ſearching the Jewiſh prophecies relative to Meſſiah, we find ſuch 
a.perſon deſcribed, and his coming ſpoken of. Moreover, in comparing 
what 1s there ſaid of this perſon, with the hiſtory given of John, we 
find a ſtriking agreement between them. Wherefore, the Baptiſt's cha- 
racter is greatly confirmed by the reſemblance which it bears to the character 
of Meſſiah's forerunner, deſcribed in the Jewiſh prophecies. Both John him- 
ſelf and the evangeliſts were ſenſible of this. For we find them proving his 
miſſion, by appealing to the prophecies. Nay, our Lord alſo has added the 
ſanction of his opinion to this argument: for he has done honour to his har- 
binger, by declaring that he is the perſon foretold by the prophets. ——Let us 
conſiger the paſſages themſelves. 


We have obſerved already, that at the time John began to preach, the 
Jews looked for their Mefiiah. When the doctors therefore, and ſcribes. 
heard of the Baptiſt's fame, his preaching, and his diſciples, they ſent prieſts 
and Levites from Jeruſalem, to aſk whether he was Meſſiah's forerunner. 
Malachi had foretold, that this office was to be performed by one whom he 
calls F!7;ah the prophet. Hence the firſt queſtion of the prieſts to John was, 
Art thou Elias? Johni. 21. Malachi, however, ſpake of+ a perſon who was 
to come in the ſpirit and power of Elias, as the angel informed Zacharias, 
Luke i. 17. But the Jews, underſtanding the prophet literally, ſuppoſed that 
the T:/hbite was to ariſe from the dead. This being the meaning of the 
prieſts in their queſtion, Art. thou Elias? John anſwered that be was nt. 
He was not Elias the Tiſhbite, whom they erroneouſly expected. At the 
fame time, he gave them to know, that he was Metiiah's forerunner : for 
when they aſked, who he was? He replied, he was the perſon who ac- 
cording 'o Ifaiah, was to prepare the way of Meſſiah. John i. 22. Then Jars 
they unto kim, Who art thou ? that we may give an anſwer to them that ſent us : 
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what ſayeſt thou of thyſelf ? 23. He ſaid, I am the woice of one crying in the 
wilderneſs, Make firaight the way of the Lord, as ſaid the prophet Eſaias. The 
paſſage referred to is, chap. xl. 3. The voice of him that crieth in the wilder- 
neſs, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make ſtraight in the deſert the high-way 
f our God. The Baptiſt's anſwer will appear preciſe, if we conſider that 
Malachi, in one of his predictions concerning Meſſiah's forerunner whom 
in his iv. chap. he calls Elijab, alludes to this very paſſage of Iſaiah which 
the Baptiſt applied to himſelf. The 9p 19054 I have in view is Mal. iii. 1. 
Behold, I will ſend my meſſenger, and he ſhall prepare the way before me: and 
the Lord whom ye ſeek ſhall ſuddenly come. It is evident therefore, that by 
laying claim to the paſſage of Iſaiah quoted above, the Baptiſt inſinuated, 
that tho' he was not Elijab the Tiſhbite whom they expected, he was the 
perſon whom Malachi had prophecied of under the name of Elijab the pro- 
phet.———T'o the ſame John, the evangeliſt Luke applies the before- mentioned 
paſſage, wherein Iſaiah deſcribes the Meſſiah's forerunner. Luke iii. 3. And 
he came into all the country about Jordan, preaching the baptiſm of repentance, 
for the remiſſion of fins; 4. As it is written in the book of the words of Eſaias 
the prophet, ſaying, The voice of one crying in the wilderneſs, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make bis paths ſliraight. 5. Every valley ſhall be filled, &c. 
— The evangeliſt Mark applies to John Baptiſt, Malachi iii. 1. Mark i. 1. The 
beginning of the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt the Son of God, 2. As tt is written 
in the prophets, Behold, I ſend my meſſenger before thy face, which ſhall pre- 
fare thy way before thee. i. e. The goſpel began in the miniſtry of John 
Baptiſt, according to what is written in the prophet Malachi, iii. 1, And to 
| ſhew that he conſidered Malachi as alluding here to the above-mentioned paſ- 
ſage of Iſaiah, he cites it likewiſe. 3. The voice of one crying in the wil. 
derneſs, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths ſtraigbt.—Nay, 
which is more than all the reſt, our Lord himſelf applies Malachi iv. 5. to 
the Baptiſt, thereby declaring that he confidered him as his forerunner. 
The paſſage I have in view is Matth. xi. 14. where Jeſus, ſpeaking of John, 
tells his diſciples, And if you will receive it, this is Elias which was for to come; 
namely, according to Malachi's prediction, chap. iv. 5. Behold, IT will ſend 
you Elijah the prophet, before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord. To conclude, the angel Gabrie] not only applied this prophecy of 
Malachi to John, but he gave the true explication of it, when he premoniſhed 
his father Zacharias concerning his birth. Luke i. 17. And he hall go before 
bim in the ſpirit and power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the 


children, and the diſibedient to the wiſdom of the juſt, to make ready a people | 
prepared for the Lord. X - 


Thus it appears, that there is neither impropriety nor improbability in the 
character which the evangeliſts have aſſigned to John Baptiſt. The advent 
of '"Viefliah required the previous appearing of ſuch a forerunner. The 
Jewiſh prophecies foretold, that a forerunner ſhould actually be ſent before 


Meſliah. 
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Meſſiah. In theſe prophecies, this forerunner has a character aſſigned to him, 
like that which the Baptiſt bears in the goſpels. Accordingly the prophecies 
in the Jewiſh Scriptures concerning Mefſiah's forerunner, were all applied to 
the Baptiſt, by thoſe who were beſt acquainted with them. Why then ſhou'd 
any doubt be entertained concerning the propriety of his character? Eſpe- 
cially as what is ſaid of him, perfectly agrees with the relation which he ſtood 

in to Jeſus, and is moreover conſonant to the character of a miſſionary from 
heaven, 


II. The apoſtles and firſt diſciples, ſtand next to the Baptiſt in the hiſtory. 
And the character which they bear there is this: They had no advantages 
from birth or education; they were wholly unacquainted with the ſciences ; 
they were deeply tinctured with the prejudices and errors of their nation; they 
were not illuſtrious for genius, or acuteneſs of parts. At the ſame time, they 
were men remarkable for their natural good ſenſe, for the ſimplicity of their 
manners, and for the uprightneſs of their conduct. In ſhort, our Lord's firſt 
diſciples, but eſpecially his apoſtles, were ſenſible, honeſt, illiterate people ; 
ſuch as we often meet with in the loweſt ſtations of life. 


Now, the character aſſigned to the apoſtles is probable, becauſe it is uni- 
formly ſupported thro' the whole of the hiſtory. As they are ſaid to have been 
illiterate mechanics, you do not find either in their actions or diſcourſes, the 
leaſt particular above the capacity of ſuch men. And as their genius was not 
improved in any reſpect by a polite education, you meet with no refinements 
of ſcience and eloquence, either in their ſermons or writings. The men ap- 
pear to have been tainted with the common prejudices of their nation. But 
theſe were diametrically oppoſite to the things which they afterwards uni- 
formly preached. They had no idea of a new religion to be ſet up by the 
Meſſiah. What they looked for was, a great civil monarchy, in which the 
Jews were to become lords of the world. On many occaſions, the apoſtles 
ſhewed that the motives which firſt induced them to follow their maſter, were 
all of a ſecular kind. They expected wealth and preferments in the kingdom 
which they ſuppoſed he was come to erect. When Jeſus at any time ſpake 
things inconſiſtent with their expectations, they exprefſed how much they 
were diſappointed. His death blaſted all their hopes, and reduced them to 
deſpair. Nay, ſo ſtrongly rivetted in their minds was the notion of the king- 
dom, that when their maſter ſpake to them in the plaineſt terms concerning 
his ſufferings and death, they underſtood not a fingle ſyllable of what he faid. 
He often reproved them, for the hardneſs of their heart, and the ſlowneſs of 
their apprehenſion. In ſhort, the ſentiments, the temper, and the conduct 
of the apoſtles, were perfectly ſuch as might be expected from perſons of their 
character, who had derived no aſſiſtance from education. On the other 
hand, the apoſtles had abundance of ſolid ſenſe, to qualify them for Judging 
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of the matters which they have teſtified to the world. They were remarkable 
alſo for their integrity. Thro' the whole hiſtory, we find none of them but 
the traitor Judas ſhewing, either by word or by deed, any thing like folly, 
incapacity, or diſhoneſty. What improprieties in conduct they were guilty 
of, aroſe merely from the prejudices of education, or from their want of li- 


terature ; things perfectly conſiſtent with ſoundneſs of underſtanding, and 
rectitude of manners. 


Here it ought to be remembered, that two of the goſpels are the produc- 
tions of the very perſons, who in all the goſpels are repreſented as men of no 
education. They were written by the apoſtles Matthew and John. If the 
accounts given of the apoſtles in the goſpels were falſe, the authors juſt now 
named mult have betrayed thernſelves. For in their writings, we ſhould have 
ſeen marks of genius, culture and deſign, ſuch as perſons in the higher ſta- 
tions of life, and of good education, muſt have ſhewed. Nevertheleſs, in 
the goſpels, there is no ſentiment or expreſſion to be found, which can raiſe 
the leaſt ſuſpicion in any reader, that the authors of them were perſons of a 
different character from what they have aſſumed to themſelves. They give 
you nothing of their own, unleſs it be the few applications which they have 
made of the antient prophecies to the events of their maſter's life. All the 
reſt are the words and actions of another, which they relate merely as eye 
and ear witneſſes, Farther, in the goſpels none of the intricate queſtions in 
philoſophy, which at the time the evangeliſts wrote made ſo great a figure, 
are introduced, diſputed or determined, No parade of learning is ſhewn; 
neither is there any alluſions to the arts and ſciences ſo much in vogue among 
the literati of thoſe times. You do not find ſo much as a fingle term of art 
in their ſtile; altho' it be well known, that perſons acquainted with the ſci- 
ences can hardly avoid ſuch ſubjects and language in common converſation : 
So that, were any one to read only our goſpels, he could not ſuſpect that 
ſuch matters had ever exiſted, In ſhort, both the ſtyle and compoſition of 
the goſpels is in all reſpects, ſuch as the moſt illiterate perſons would uſe, 
who in the narration of facts, were only attentive to give a true relation of 
of what they had heard and ſeen. See B. I. C. 5.4 1. art. iii. n“. 2. Of 
the ſame character were the generality of the firſt diſciples, who in their 
turn made converts among the lower people in all countries. 


The probability of the character aſſigned in the hiſtory to the apoſtles 
and firſt converts, ariſes likewiſe from its propriety. For, upon ſuppoſition 
that ſuch a deſign was really formed by God, as that which in the goſpels 
is aſcribed to the Son of God, and which 1s ſaid to have been executed by his 
apoſtles, no inſtruments could be choſen ſo fit for the undertaking as perfons 
in low life, wholly deſtitute of the advantages reſulting from education, 

culture, ſtation, fortune or office. 
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The deſign aſcribed to the Son of God, and which the apoſtles were em- 
loyed to execute, was that of e the religions of all countries, and 
ſubſtituting in their place a more perfect form, even the religion of the goſpel. 
To execute a purpoſe of this kind, tho' human wiſdom might otherwiſe 
judge, agents like the apoſtles were really moſt fit, as for many reaſons ſo 
for this, that the weakneſs of the inſtruments who brought about the aſtoniſh- 
ing revolution, demonſtrated that they acted by the authority and aſſiſtance 
of God. For men of ſuch flender abilities, and who were deſtitute of all 
the ſupports which genius education and fortune give to the poſſeſſors, never 
could have contrived ſuch a religion as the Chriſtian. Or, tho' they had 
been able to contrive it, no man can imagine it poſſible for ſuch perſons, by 
any power or policy they were maſters of, to have introduced it into alt 
countries, upon the ruins of the eſtabliſhed worſhip. Moreover, the com- 
mon people every where embracing the goſpel, before the great the learned 
and the mighty, demonſtrated to after generations, that the miracles recorded 
in the goſpels, were really wrought for the conviction of mankind ; it bein 
well known that no other argument, is capable of working upon the dull ap- 
prehenſions of the vulgar, ſoas to make them renounce a religion, in the belief 


and practice of which they have been trained up from their infancy. But 
of this more, B. III. C. 4. . 3. n“. 6. 


Nor is this all; the propriety of chuſing perſons in low ſtations, and of illi- 
terate characters, for the firſt Chriſtian preachers and converts, will appear 
ſtill more conſpicuouſly, if you conſider what effects would have followed, 
had the goſpel been immediately received and preached by perſons of a dif- 
ferent character. To begin with the Jews: If the rulers, the prieſts, the 
Phariſees, and the Scribes had been ordained apoſtles of the Lord, and com- 
miſſioned to preach the goſpel, the Chriſtian religion, inſtead of being advan- 
ced, muſt have been greatly hurt by ſuch preachers. The reaſon is, they 
would have made uſe of the authority which they poſſeſſed by virtue of their 
ſtation and office, to force the belief of their countrymen and to bear down 
all oppoſition. Thus the converſion of the nation would immediately have 
enſued, Or tho' their labours had not had ſuch effects; yet the power of the 
ſtate being in their hands, the Chriſtian religion would not have obtained 
that illuſtrious proof of its divinity, which ariſes from the teſt of the 
levereſt ſcrutiny, at a time when not only thoſe who had the civil power in 
their hands, but the greateſt part of the people were its avowed enemies. 
And as the Jewiſh great men would thus have been the moſt improper 
preachers of the goſpel in their own country, ſo would they have been 
equally unfit inſtruments for converting the Gentiles. Perſons of their cha- 
racter, making offer of a new religion to the world, could have gained little 
credit with mankind, who muſt have looked upon it as a political lie, con- 
trived by the Jewiſh princes, on purpoſe to enſlave all nations, by bringing 
them over to their religion, And, however groundleſs this prejudice might 


have 
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Have been, ſuch dignified apoſtles would not have found it an eaſy mattet 
to remove it. For the Gentiles might have eluded the grand argument, taken 
from our Lord's reſurrection, by alledging that the people of Judea, finding 
it their intereſt to eſpouſe Chriſt's pretenſions, went over to him in a 
body, without giving themſelves the trouble accurately to examine the evi- 
dences of his reſurrection. And that in ſuck circumſtances, no friend to 
truth durſt openly find fault with any thing. Or if he did, it muſt have 
been with the hazard of his life.——Farther, perſons eminent whether for 
their birth, their learning, their office, or their fortune, have generally a 
oreater confidence in their own underſtanding than moſt perſons in lower ſta- 
tions ought to have, who being ſenſible they want the advantages enjoyed b 
the former, muſt needs be more diffident of themſelves : And therefore, if 
the former had been made the firſt preachers of the goſpel, they would in all 
probability, by way of improving Chriſtianity, have mixed it with things 
foreign to its nature. More particularly, the Jewiſh prieſts and ſcribes would 
have been in the greateſt danger of corrupting Chriſtianity with a mixture of 
the Moſaic inſtitutions ; not only becauſe they were themſelves attached to 
thoſe things above meaſure, but becauſe they would judge it the beſt method 
of bringing about the converſion of their countrymen, who were fond of the 
inſtitutions of Moſes, and had all along conſidered them as abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſalvation, Whereas the illiterate apoſtles, in delivering the doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity, would clofely adhere to the words of their ma- 
ſter. And where theſe were wanting, would teach according to the ſuggeſ- 
tions of the Spirit ; without venturing of themſelves to add or alter the leaſt 
particular, upon any account whatever, In confirmation of theſe things, 
need I mention the keen diſputes which rent all the Chriſtian churches, even 
in the apoſtles lifetime? They aroſe from the very ſource I have been de- 
ſcribing. For the Jews every where ſhewed ſuch a ſtubborn attachment to 
the ordinances of Moſes, that after their converſion to Chriſtianity, not con- 
tent with obſerving theſe things themſelves, they required the obſervance of 
them from the Gentile converts, as a matter of abſolute neceſſity to their 
ſalvation. How much more would this have been the caſe, had the goſpel 
been preached by perſons, whoſe office in the ſtate made it their intereſt to 
ſubject all nations to the precepts of Moſes ? 


As for the reaſons mentioned, the Jewiſh rulers and ſcribes would have 
been improper preachers of the goſpel, fo for the ſame reaſons, the heathen 
philoſophers and magiſtrates would have been equally unfit apoſtles. —Beſides 
in their caſe there would have been this additional impropriety. To have 
attempted the converſion of the Gentiles, by the miniſtry of the magiſtrates 
and philoſophers, woald according to all human views have been a ſcheme 
utterly impracticable. The heathen politicians, generally ſpeaking, looked 
on religion as a mere engine of ſtate for keeping the vulgar in awe. The 
abſurdity therefore of the eſtabliſhed religions, however groſs, did not ſhock 
| 5 them 
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them in the leaſt, On the contrary, believing the national ſuperſtitions to be, 
more agreeable than any other, to the genius of their people, they all conſi- 
dered the faith eſtabliſhed as an eſſential foundation of government, which 
was by no means to be meddled with. Accordingly, the ſtateſmen eve 

where and the philoſophers laid it down as a fixed maxim, that the religion 
of the country, whatever it was, ought to be ſupported. To perſons under the 
influence of this principle, the abſurdity of the national worthip was no rea- 
fon at all for laying it aſide. Nor was the truth of any better form, that 
happened to. be propoſed to them, a motive for adopting it. Even the Chri- 
ſtian religion itſelf, however excellent it might appear to them, being con- 
trary to the notions of the vulgar, and impoſing many reſtraints on them, 
none of the rulers would think it worth while to run the riſk of ſhocking 
the popular prejudices, and of raifing commotions in the ſtate, by intro- 
ducing it. This was the reaſon that ſuch of the philoſophers as had acquired 
rational ſentiments concerning the Deity, and the worſhip due to him, were 
not very anxious to communicate their diſcoveries, unleſs to a few friends : 
every ſpeculation tending to produce alterations in religion, being conſidered 
by all as full of danger, and extremely prejudicial to the ſtate. It was the 
reaſon likewiſe, that many of the great men in the Roman empire, and even 
ſome of the emperors themſelves, tho' they were early impreſſed with fa- 
vourable notions of Chriſtianity, never entertained a thought of making it 
the public religion, till the people had adopted it : as was the caſe when 
Conſtantine declared himſelf a Chriſtian, Gf all enterprizes, they knew the 


changing of the eſtabliſhed worſhip to be the moſt perilous; as it fills the 


commonwealth with diſcord, weakens the authority of the laws, and ſhakes 
the power of the ſovereign. The heathen princes, nobles, and philoſophers,. 
ſtanding thus affected towards religion in general, it would have been ex- 
tremely improper to have begun the propagation of Chriſtianity, by attempt- 
ing their converſion. They would not have thought it worth their while to- 
conſider the nature, or examine the evidences of our religion. Or tho they 
had examined them, however fully they might have been convinced of the 
abſurdity of their former ſuperſtition, and of the truth of the goſpel, it was 
directly contrary to all the maxims by which they conducted themſelves, 
to make profeſſion of Chriſtianity ; or on its account to attempt any altera 
tion in the religion of the ſtate. It may be replied, that God could have 
given the truth ſuch power in the minds of men, as to make them act: 
diametrically oppoſite to all their ſormer principles and practices; and that 


to have given this power to the goſpel, would have been an inconteſtible de- 


monſtration of its divine original. A more attentive examination of the 
caſe, however, will ſhew that the enemies of Chriſtiazity might have turned 
the argument againſt us, by affi ming that ſuch a total change in the known 
principles of the heathen princes, as their converſion would have ſuppoſed, 
could not be owing to any conviction of the truth of Chriſtianity ; but 
merely to their conſidering it, as a ſcheme better adapted. to the * 
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of government; in as much as it more thoroughly ſubjected mankind to 
the authority of their rulers. And ſo our enemies would not have failed to 
repreſent the whole as a philoſophical ſpeculation, a mere refinement in po- 
litics, contrived by the men of learning, and eſpouſed by thoſe in power, to 
eſtabliſh more effectually their tyranny. 


The reaſons juſt now offered, ſhew the propriety of introducing the Chri- 
ſtian religion into the world, by the miniſtry of mean illiterate apoſtles, and 
by converſions among the lower claſſes of mankind. And tho' theſe circum- 
ſtances, as well as the Chriſtian ſcheme itſelf, might in the eyes of human 


wiſdom, eſpecially at the beginning, ſeem mere foo/zhneſs ; yet a more thorough | 


knowlege of the caſe, makes it evident that this was the reſult of the infinite 
wiſdom of God. Wherefore every impartial inquirer muſt upon due conſi- 
deration, not only acknowlege the propriety and probability of the charac- 


ters of the apoſtles and firſt converts, as they are deſcribed in the goſpels : 


but filled with admiration, he will heartily join the apoſtle in the judg- 
ment he has paſſed upon the introduction of Chriſtianity into the world by 
ſuch inſtruments: 1 Cor. i. 25. The fooliſhneſs of Ged is wiſer than men, and 


the weakneſs of God is ſtronger than men. 27. God hath choſen the fooliſh 
things of the world, to confound the wiſe. 


III. In the goſpels our Lord's enemies are ſaid to have been the Jewiſh prin- 
ces, magiſtrates, and prieſts. He was oppoſed likewiſe by the literati of the na- 


tion, the lawyers, the ſcribes, the phariſees, and the ſadducees, who often attend- 
ed him in order to find fault.—Now that his enemies ſhould have been men of 
this character, or that he ſhould have been oppoſed by ſuch perſons, is altoge- 
ther probable. Becauſe, tho' the great miracles which he performed, the fulfil- 
ment of the antient prophecies in his perſon, and the nature of the doctrines 
which he taught, ſufficiently proved the truth of his miſſion; yet his under- 
taking was ſuch, that it could not fail to render the above-named perſons, 
eſpecially if they were under the power of worldly diſpoſitions, his deter- 
mined enemies. His decrying the traditions of the elders, and his vindi- 
cating the law of Moſes from the falſe interpretations of the doctors, could 
not but enrage the men learning with their diſciples. His pretending to 
be Meſſiah, without poſſeſſing any thing of that worldly power, which was 
thought neceſſary to the character of Meſſiah, and to the erecting of the mo- 
narchy which they ſ2ppoſed Meſſiah would ſect up, difpleaſed the pol ticiaus 
and. ffateſmen. They foreſaw no benefit to accrue to themſelves from his 
pretenſions, tho' they had ſucceeded, —— The following which he had 
among the common people, gave the rulers great offence. They looked for 
ſome iuſurrection among them in his favour. This they dreaded would end 
in the deſtruct on of the commonwealth. Accordingly, in the council 
which they held about putting Jeſus to death, we find this mentioned by 
{ome of them, as a reaſon for proceeding to extremities with him. John xi. 
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47. Then gathered the chief prieſis and the Ploriſees a council, and faia, What 
do we? for this man doth many miracles. 48. If we let him alone, all 
men will believe on him, and the Romans ſhall come and take away both our place 
(temple) and nation. The ſovereign princes in Judea were our Lord's na- 
tural enemies; becauſe if his pretenſions took place, according to the notion 
which they entertained, they muſt have laid down their ſeveral dignities, put 
the reins of government into his hands, and have held the rank only of 
private citizens under him. For the ſame realons, all who made their court 
to the reigning powers, or who were employed by them in the government, 
or who expected to be ſo, would naturally compliment their patrons, and 
render themſelves acceptable to them, by deriding both Jefus and his fol- 
lowers as enthuſiaſts, and his pretenſions as altogether chimerical, No won— 
der therefore that we find in the lit of our Lord's enemies, the firſt Hered, 
commonly called Herod the Great; Pontius Pilate the Roman. governor of 
Judea, Herod the tetrarch of Galilee with his captains, Aunas and Cataphas 
the high prieſts, nay and Cæſar himſelt ; becauſe: as the pricits told Pilate, 
when they required him to cruciſy Jeſus, Jahn xix. 12. //Vbofſorver maketh 
himſelf a king, ſpeaketh againſt Caſar. In hort, all who thought them- 
ſelves of any confideration in the Jewiſh commonwealth, by their influence 
with the people, whether that influence aroſe from their ſation, their cha- 
racer, or their office, would find themſelves under the itrongelt temptation 
to oppoſe Jeſus and his pretenſions. Becauſe to have accrowleged one of 


we find the Phariſees attributing the following which Jeſus had among the 
l 8 8 


man ſpake like this man. 47. Then anſwered them the Phariſees, Are ye alſo 
deceived ?' 48. Have any of the rulers, or of the Phariſees believed en bim? 
49. But this people who know not the law are curſed. Wherefore ſeein 

according to their own account of the matter, the acknowleging of Jeſus 
as Meſſiah, would have been an open confeſſion of their ignorance of the 
law, it is not to be ſuppoſed that thoſe proud doctors would ſtoop ſo low. 
This . Jeſus himſelf plainly told them, when he aſſigned their pride as one 
of the chief cauſes of the unbelief of the ſcribes and priefts.  Fobn v. 44. 
How can ye believe, which receive honcur one of another, and ſceł not the honour 
that cometh from God only ? | | 


I might here enter into a particular detail of the characters of the prences 
and great men, who are mentioned by name in the goſpels, as oppoling and 
perſecuting Jeſus ; and I might compare what is ſaid of them, with the ac- 
counts which contemporary hiſtorians have given of their character. But 
this would be unneceſſary in my preſent defign, which is to ſet forth the 


natural 
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natural probability, and not thevollateral evidences of the facts in the hiſtory, 
Beſides, no objection has been raiſed againſt the goſpels on this head. I there- 
fore content myſcli with affirming in general, that every thing the evangeliſts 
have ſaid of the perſons they have mentioned by name in their goſpels, is ex- 
actly conformable to the characters which they bear in other hiſtories, and 
particularly to the account which Joſephus has given of them; whole teſti- 
mony mult be allowed to have great weight in thoſe matters, as he was a na- 
tive of Judea, was contemporary with the evangeliſts, wrote expreſly of Jewiſh 
affairs, and was an enemy to the Chriſtian faith. 


CH” TE & ML 
Shewing that there are no improbable ſentiments in the goſpels. 


THE evangeliſts have aſcribed to their Maſter the character of a miſſionary 
from heaven, and two of them have aſſumed the ſame character to 
themſelves. To render their pretenſions credible, they muſt neither have de- 
livered tliemſelves, nor have put into the mouth of their Maſter, any ſenti- 
ment unworthy of God. My deſign therefore requires me to conſider, firſt, 
the ſentiments in the goſpels, which may properly be called the evangeliſts 
own ; and, next, the ſentiments which they have aſcribed to their Maſter, 


SECT. 1. Shewing that the ſentiments in the geſpeli, which are properly the 
evangeliſts own, are worthy of their characters as miſſionaries from heaven. 


iu T it be obſerved, to the praiſe of the evangeliſts, that in the whole com- 
| paſs of their hiſtories, they have not made ſo much as one reflexion upon 

the matters which they have related, tho' they are of ſuch a nature as to 
have afforded them frequent occaſion of making obſervations, had they been 
ſo diſpoſed. Neither have they delivered any ſentiment that can be called 
their own, unleſs the following are thought ſuch. They have taken notice 
that ſome of the events in the hiſtory were the fulfilment of the prophecies of 
the Old Teſtament. They have told that the paſſover was a feaſt of the 
Jews, and that ſuch a ſabbath was an high ſabbath. Finally, one of them has 
declared, John xxi. 25. That there are alſo many other things which Jęſus 
did, the which if they ſhould be written every one, 1 ſuppeſe that even the world 
itſelf could not contain the books that ſhould be written. 


The juſtneſs of the applications which the Evangeliſts have made of certain 
paſſages of the Jewiſh Scriptures to the tranſactions of our Lord's life, will 
appear, when the Jewiſh Prophecies come to be confidered as collateral evi- 
dences of the facts in the goſpel hiſtory. I ſhall only obſer ve here in general, 
that the fulfilment of theſe prophecies in Jeſus of Nazareth is ſo ſtriking, that 
no impartial judge can avoid acknowledging they relate to him. If fo, by apply- 


3 ing 
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ing them to Jeſus, the Evangeliſts have not diſcredited their own character 
as miſſionaries from heaven. There is one prophecy, however, which 
muſt be mentioned here, becauſe it does not occur afterwards, and that is, 
If. vi. 9. which the Evangeliſt Matthew introduces. Jeſus applying to the Jews, 
who heard him preach. Matth. xiii. 14. And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of 
Eſaias, which ſaith, By hearing ye ſhall hear, and ſhall not underſtand : and ſee- 
ing, ye ſpall fee, and ſhall not perceive. 15. For this peoples heart is waxed 
groſs, and their ears are dull of hearing, &c. Concerning the juſtneſs of this 
application, ſome doubt has been raiſed, Yet any one who reads the paſſage in 
the prophet will be ſenſible the application is made according to its true ſcope. 
IC. vi. 9. Go and tell this people, Hear ye indeed, but underſtand not ; and ſee ye 
indeed, but perceive nit. 10. Make the heart of this people fat, &c. that is, ac- 
cording to the prophetic idiom, foretel that this people ſhall be dull, ſtupid, 
and inconſiderate. The prophet having received this order, aſks, ver. 11. 
Lord, how long? For how long a time ſhall I foretel this blindneſs will laſt ? 
ver. 11. And he anſwered, Until the land be waſted without inhabitant, and the 
houſes without men, and the land be utterly deſolate, 12. And the Lord have re- 
moved men far away, and there be a great foreſaking in the midſt of the land: 
Prophecy that this blindneſs will laſt till the inhabitants of the land are utterly 
deſtroyed by the Roman armies. In this light Iſaiah's words are applied by Je- 
ſus, according to their primary. meaning, when he makes them a deſcription 
of the people living under his miniſtry. For in the prophecy, Iſaiah foretold 
that the blindneſs of the Jews, which began in his time, would continue, 
notwithſtanding the various corrections they ſhould meet with, till they were 
utterly deſtroyed, for rejecting Meſſiah. 


Beſides the above, there are in the goſpels three paſſages of the Jewiſh Scrip- 
tures, applied to Jeſus by the Evangeliſts, with which ſome fault has been 
found, becauſe, upon inſpecting the books out of which they are taken, it 
appears that they relate to events very different from thoſe to which they are 
applied in the goſpels. Nevertheleſs, the Evangeliſts will be juſtified on this 
head, if we attend a little to the real ſtate of the caſe. Among the Jews 
nothing was reckoned learning but the knowlege of their ſacred books. 
Hence the reading of the nation, was in a manner confined to theſe, The 
Scriptures being thus generally known, many of the paſſages or ſentences in 
them came naturally to be turned into proverbs, and were applied as pro- 
verbs are in all countries, to any event indifferently, which admitted of the ap- 
plication, But theſe proverbial applications, being made in forms of expreſ- 
ſion proper to the application of prophecies, perſons not thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the Jewiſh learning have been led to imagine, that in the proverbial 
applications which the Evangeliſts have made of the Jewiſh prophecies, they 
conſidered them as real predictions of the events to which they have applied - 
them. The Jews themſelves, however, could be in no danger of falling in- 
to this miſtake, ſeeing they often applied paſſages of the prophets by way of 

| R 2 accom- 
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accommodation, to events very different from what they were originally in- 
tended to pre-fignify. For example, Micah vi. 15. Theu ſhalt ſeww, but ſhalt 
not reab, is mentioned by our Lord as a known proverb, John iv. 37. Here- 
in is that ſaving true, One ſi s and another reaps. This way of writing, there- 
fore, being familiar to the Jews, the Evangeliſts in uſing it do no more but 
accommodate themſelves to the taſte of their nation; which, inſtead of be- 
ing any fault, has always been conlidered as a beauty in writing. 


If the texte, which ſome pretend are miſapplied by the evangeliſts, are exa- | 
mined in the foregoing light, they will appear to be altogether free of blame, The 1 
firſt I ſhall mention is Matth. ii. 14. where Hol. ix. 1. is quoted as accompliſhed 
in cur Lord's flying into Egypt. 14. When he aroſe, be took the Vile child, ond 
bis mother by night, and departed into Egypt : and was there until the death of 
Hored : that it might be fulfilled which was ſpoken ef the Lord by the prophet, 
foying, Out of Egypt have I called my Sen. The paſſage in Hoſea referred 
to, runs thus; hen Iſtael was a child, I loved him, and cslled my San out of 
EBovrt, Now, tho' this was fpoken originally of the deliverance from Egypt, 
the application of it to Jeſus may eaſily be juſtified on the principles explain- 
ed above. For from Deuteronomy xxvili. 68. where God threatens to ſend 
the Iſraclites back again into Egypt, it appears that the bringing of people 
into Egypt was a proverbial expreſſion for laying them under great affliction, 
Accordingly, when the threatning was executed, the Iſraelites were ſent, not 
into Egypt, but into Aſſyria and Babylon; judgments which were ever look- 
ed upon as the execution of the above-mentioned threatnings of Moſes. 
The heavy afflictions ſuſtained by the Iſraelites in Egypt gave riſe to this 
proverb. Accordingly, Ifaiah ſays, ch. x. 24. Be not afraid if Aſſyria that 
he ſhall ſmite thee with the rod, and lift up the flaff againſt thee after the 
manner of Egypt. And as the carrying of people into Egypt became thus a 
proverb for laying them under great affliftions, ſo the bringing or calling of 
people out of Egypt, became in like manner a proverbial expreſſion for de- 
livering them out of great affliction. Thus, Jer. xxiti. 7, Behold the days 
came that thou ſhalt no more ſay, The Lord lives who brought up the children of 
Iſrael out of the land of Egypt; but, The Lord lives who brought up Tſrael out of 
the north country. The bringing of Iſrael out of the north country, ſhall be a 
greater demonſtration of the divine power, than was the bringing of the nation 
out of Egypt; for which reaſon the proverb founded on the deliverance out 
of Egypt, ſhall from that time forth, give place to a new proverb founded 
on the deliverance out of the north country, as the greater of the two. The 
g proverbial uſe of the expreſſion under conſideration is manifeſt likewiſe from 

Zech. x. 19. where the return of the Jews from the Babyloniſh cantivity is 
repreſented under the figure of bringing them again out of Egypt, But that 
the reader might not miſtake the prophet's meaning, it is added, Ia rather 
them out of Aria. The ſecond text, {aid to be miſapplied by the evange- 

- fiſts is Jer. xxxi. 15. Thus ſaith the Lord, A voice was heard in Ramab, Ja- 


mentation 
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mentation and weeping : Rachel weeping for her children, refuſed te be comforted 

for her children, becauſe they were not. This prophecy the evangeliſt Mat- 

thew ſays was fulfilled in the flaughter of the young children by Herod; 

Matth. it. 17. Then was fulfilled that which was ſpoken by Feremiab the prot het, 

ſaying, In Rumah was there a voice beard, &c. The prophecy of Jeremiah, 

from which the words cited are taken, refers evidently to the Babyloniſh cap- 

tivity. Yet any one who conſiders the words themſelves, will ſee that they are 

merely a poetical deſcription of the affliction which the nation was in, when 

they came to the plains of Ramah to be carried away : and that this deſcription 

might as fitly be applied to any other great calatnity befalling the Jews, as to 

the captivity. From Jer. xl. 1. it appears, that when Nebuzaradan was about 

to carry the Jews away to Babylon, he gathered them together in the plains of 
Ramah. But as the Babyloniſh captivity was the maſt terrible diſaſter that 

ever befel the Iſraelites, Jeremiah predicting it, beautifully introduces Rachel 

their mother crying bitterly in Ramah, when the ſaw her children driven out 

of their country ſlaves to heathens. It was not, however, his intention to af- 

firm that this. circumſtance would actually exiſt; for Rachel did not rife from 

the dead to bewail the Babyloniſh. captivity : But he meant it as a poeticel 

figure, to ſhew the greatneſs of the deſolation that was then to happen. It is 

plain, therefore, that Matthew uſes the prophet's words in their genuine mean- 

ing, when he applies them to the ſlaughter of the infants, tho' that event was 

not predicted by Jeremiah. For as in the prophecy, ſo in the hiſtory, the 
mother of the Iſraelites is figuratively introduced weeping at the calamity of 

her children: a liberty taken by all animated writers, when they have a mind 

to heighten their deſcriptions. In the mean time, the figure, as it is made uſe 

of by the evangeliſt, has a peculiar beauty which 1s wanting in the prophet, 

Rachel being buried in the fields of Bethlehem, (Gen. xlvin. 7.) where the 

infants were lain, ſhe is awakened with their cries, riſes out of her grave, and 

bitterly bewails her little ones, who lye {laughtered in heaps around her; where- 

as Ramah, the place where the Ifraclites were gathered by the Babyloniſh 
captain, was at a conſiderable diſtance from Bethlehem, Jeruſalem lying be- 

tween them. See Judges xix. 2, 10, 13. Thirdly, the evangeliſt Mat- 

thew is blamed for citing a prophecy which we are told never exiſted. His 

words are, ch. ii. 23. And he came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth, that 

it might be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the prophets; he ſhall be call:4 a Naza- 

7 rene, It is true, there is no ſuch text in the Jewiſh Scriptures : nevertheleſs 
6 the thing expreſt in it occurs in many paſſages of the prophets. Wherefore, 
the citation is ſo far from being falſe, that it is made with the greateſt pro- 
priety. The Iſraelites deſpiſed the Galileans in general, but eſpecially the 
Nazarenes, who were ſo contemptible as to be ſubjects of ridicule even to the 
Galileans themſelves. Hence a Nazarene was a term of reproach, proverbia! - 
ly given to any deſpicable worthleſs fellow whatever. Where fore, ſince the pro- 
phets in many paſſages of their writings, have foretold that Meſſiah ſhould ve 
rejected, deſpiſed and traduced: for example, Pf, xxii. 6, Ixix. 9, 10. If. 111. 3. 
ch. 
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Zech. xi. 12, 13. they have in reality predicted that he ſhould be called a 
NazARENE. And the evangeliſt juſtly reckons Chriſt's dwelling in Naza- 
reth, among other things, a completion of theſe predictions; becauſe, in the 
courſe of-his public life, his having been educated in that town was frequent- 
ly objected to him as matter of ſcorn, and was one chief reaſon why his coun- 
trymen would not receive him. John 1. 46. and vii. 41. 52. Nor was it with- 
out eſpecial direction that the hiſtorian thus mentioned the prophecies which 
| foretold the contempt wherein Meſſiah was held by his countrymen, be- 
cauſe it prevents the reader from forming any diſadvantageous notion of Jeſus 
on that account, or on account of the meanneſs of his family and fortune, 
Some indeed imagine there are more paſſages of the Jewiſh Scriptures than 
thoſe juſt now explained, applied to Jeſus by way of accommodation, in the 
goſpels. But about this we need not anxiouſly diſpute, ſeeing the principles 
laid down for explaining the foregoing paſſages will ſerve for all the reſt, 


With reſpect to the few explications which the evangeliſts have given, of 
ſuch Jewiſh feaſts and cuſtoms as came in their way to mention, it muſt be 
owned that they are perfectly free from bame ; becauſe, what they fay of 
them agrees exactly with the accounts given of theſe things by the Jewiſh wri- 
ters, or is not contradicted by them, To conclude, tho' the expreſſion 
which John has made uſe of, chap. xxi. 25. to ſignify the number of mi- 
racles performed by Jeſus, may ſeem more faulty; yet if it is conſidered as 
an hyperbole, a figure common in all writings, it likewiſe will appear ſuffici- 
ently proper. The truth is, ſcarce any fault can be found with the evangeliſts 
for ſuch ſentiments of their own as they have ſet down in their hiſtories. The 
principal objections are all urged againſt the ſentiments delivered by Jeſus in the 
doctrines which he has taught, or in the precepts which he has inculcated. 
Proceed we therefore to take theſe under our conſideration, 


SECT. 2. Sheuing, that the doctrines which the evangeliſts have aſcribed to 
Jeſus, are all worthy of his high character, as the Son of God. 


IF the goſpel hiſtory is thought improbable on account of its doctrines, it 
4 muſt be becauſe theſe are unworthy of the Son of God, into whoſe mouth 
they are put. And if the doctrines of the goſpel are unworthy of the Son 
of God, they can be ſo only for one or other of the following reaſons : Either 
that they are contradictory and incomprehenſible; or that they are of perni- 
cious tendency; or that they are delivered in ſuch obſcure terms; as render 
them unfit for general uſe; or laſtly, that they are not propoſed in the form 
of a regular connected fyſtem of religion. 


I. Great fault has been found with: the goſpel, on pretence that ſome of 
its doctrines are contradictory and incomprehenſible. evertheleſs, upon juſt 
enquiry, we ſhall find the whole articles of the Chriſtian faith, not only free 


from 
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from contradiction, but perfectly agreeable to the pureſt informations of rea- 
ſon. So remarkable are the goſpel doctrines in general, for this great excel- 
lency, that ever ſince the publication of the Chriſtian religion, its enemies 
have corrected their notions in ſpiritual matters by its deciſions. This was 
the caſe in the firſt ages. For the goſpel, ſhewing men the abſurdity of the 
commonly received opinions, all who adhered to heatheniſm were ob iged to 
new model their faith, in order to make it capable of being defended. And 
in later times, the enemies of revealed religion have not embraced the ab- 
ſurditics of heatheniſm, merely becauſe they have been taught better things by 
the goſpel, tho they are not very willing to acknowlege the obligation. | 


1. The general character, therefore, of the doctrines of Chriſtianity being 
this, that they are reaſonable in the higheſt degree, both modeſty and can- 
dour requires that we be not over haſty in paſſing ſentence upon any particu- 
lar doctrine which has a different appearance. In ſuch a caſe, the clcareft 
evidence ſeems neceſſary, to warrant our pronouncing any ſingle article of ſo 
reaſonable a ſyſtem unworthy of God, It is not enough to ſhew, that the 
conſequences which we draw from a particular doctrine are contradictory; or 
even that the doctrine itſelf, according to the explications we give of. it, is 
incomprebenfible. The fault may lye, not in the doctrine, but in the imper- 
fection of the human underſtanding. And that the fault actually does lye 
there, will be evident if we conſider that, properly ſpeaking, the incompre- 
benſible doctrines of revelation are all matters of fact, whoſe exiſtence we ma 
know and believe upon the ſureſt foundation, tho' it be abſolutely beyond 
the reach of our faculties to underſtand how they exiſt, or to reconcile with 
our notions of things, all the conſequences which ſeem neceſſarily to flow from 
theſe facts. What was ſaid, B. 1. c. 1. F. 1. concerning the exiſtence of the 
Son and Spirit of God, may ſerve to illuſtrate this propoſition ; and the rather, 
that the objection of ab/urdity and incomprebenſibleneſs, is chiefly levelled 
againſt the affirmations or doctrines of the goſpel, concerning the exiſtence 
and characters of the perſons juſt now mentioned, Let it therefore be re- 
membered, when we acknowlege the above doctrines to be incompreben/ible, 
we do not mean, that what the goſpels have told us concerning the perſon 
and offices of the Son and Spirit of God, is unintelligible. The whole doc- 
trines of the goſpel, relative to thoſe perſons, are affirmations of facts, de- 
livered in the plaineſt language; and therefore may be eaſily underſtood by per- 
ſons of the loweſt capacities. But we mean, that theſe affirmations or doctrines 
relate to ſubjects whoſe natures are wholly above our comprehenſion ; and 
that all explications of them, and concluſions from them, other than thoſe 
which are expreſly pointed out to us in revelation itſelf, ought to be avoided ; 
becauſe they muſt land us, who do not underſtand the ſubjects about which 
we reaſon, in abſurdity and confuſton. This being the true ſtate of the caſe, 
the objeCtions raiſed by our adverſaries againſt the peculiar doctrines of the 
goſpel, as if they were in their owa nature abſurd and incomprebenſible, ought 
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to be diſmiſſed as incompetent; eſpecially ſeeing the fundamental doctrines of 
natural religion are liable to preciſely the ſame difficulties with thoſe of reve- 
lation. For inſtance, tbe creation of the univerſe, the admiſſion of evil into the 
ſyſtem, the preſcience of God, human liberty, with others that might be named, 
For whoever attempts to explain theſe, will run himſelf into as much abſur- 
dity and confuſion as any believer can be ſuppoſed to do, by giving explications 
of the peculiar doctrines of revelation. And we may, with equal reaſon, 
object againſt the light of nature, that it diſcovers to us certain facts relative 
to the Deity, and his adminiſtration, which land us in manifeſt abſurdities, 
when we try to meaſure them by our inadequate notions, or draw from them 
the conſequences which we fancy are neceſſarily implied in them, as object 
againſt revelation for the ſame cauſe. In both caſes it were much wiſer to 
believe, that the abſurd conſequences which puzzle us fo much, ariſe from 
our inadequate manner of conceiving thoſe ſubjects, from their being imper- 
fectly diſcovered to us, and from our ignorance of the ſcheme of God's go- 
vernment, rather than from the ſubjects themſelves. 


2. Perhaps likewiſe the incompreben/ibleneſs of the peculiar doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, may ariſe from our forming wrong notions of them in the firſt 


inſtance ; imagining that the goſpels teach matters which they really do not. 


I cannot tell whether the common notion of the doctrine of e reſurredtion of 
the body, may not be an inſtance of this ſort, For if 1 am not miſtaken, in 
the repreſentation which the goſpel gives of the fact itſelf, there is nothing 
either 7mpoſible or incomprehenſible. | 


In the goſpels, the reſurrection of the body is connected with the general 
judgment of the world, and ſaid to be previous thereto. This general judg- 
ment is neceſſary, in order to vindicate the providence of God, by taking off 
the veil under which perſons and actions now lye hid, by ſhowing mens cha- 


racters in their true light, by expoſing the wicked to that public ſhame and 


puniſhment which they found means to elude in this life, and by beſtowing 
on the victuous thoſe diſtinguiſhed honours and rewards, which, under the 
righteous government of God, it was natural for them to expect, Now, 


there cannot be conceived any thing more eſſential to ſuch a grand and neceſ- 


ſary tranſaction, than the reſurrection of the bodies of men. For in the 
firſt place, to lay a proper foundation for the rewards and puniſhments which 


. ſhall then be awarded to mankind, it is altogether neceſſary that every indi- 


vidual be conſcious to himſelf, and be known by others, to be the perſon 


who lived at ſuch a time, in ſuch a place, in ſuch circumſtances ; and who 


acted ſo and ſo. Without this, neither the perſons themſelves, nor their for- 
mer acquaintance, would be ſenſible of the equity of the ſentence paſſed upon 
them. But to reader men conſcious of their identity, and to make them known 
to others as the ſame perions, it ſeems neceſſary that they really be the ſame, 
Yet the {ame they are not, until their nature is compleated by the re- union of 


their 
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their bodies with their ſouls. Or, tho' men could be conſcious of their own 
identity, before their perſons are compleated by the re- union of their bodies with 
their ſouls, to others they cannot be known for the ſame perſons before that event ; 
it being difficult to imagine how human ſouls can know their former acquaint- 
ance, any other way but by means of their bodies. But farther, the reſur- 
rection and re- union of the body with the ſoul, make mankind more fully 
the ſubjects of reward and puniſhment. Accordingly it is promiſed as a 
blefling to the righteous, and threatened as a puniſhment to the wicked. 
They are the words of our Lord himſelf, John v. 28. The hour is coming, in the 
which all who are in their graves ſhall hear his vice, and ſhall come forth, they 
that have done good, unto the reſurrettion of life ; and they that have done evil, 
unto the roſurretticn of damnation. Now, the reſurrection of the body will 
be a reward to the righteous, if it is ſuch a body as ſhall enlarge the opera- 
tions of the ſoul, and render it capable of the full enjoyment of heaven ; If, 
being the inſtrument of memory, it brings into their mind all the different 
ſteps of the providence of God in their preſervation, converſion and redemp- 
tion, while on carth ; If it makes them capable of the company and conver- 
fation of angels, and of the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect. To the wicked, 
the reſurrection of the body will be a puniſhment, if it is the inlet of miſe 
and torment to their ſoul, by bringing to their remembrance all the evil actions 
they have committed, together with the ſeveral aggravating circumſtances 
which attended ths; by awakening in their ſoul, or giving room for 
the exertion of all the ſinful paſſions under the power of which they 
_ and by making the ſoul capable of ſuch poſitive puniſhments as God 
ſhall think fit to inflict upon finners, tor the wiſe ends of his government. 
Secondly, it does not ſeem neceſſary to any of the R tor which we can 
ſuppoſe the body ſhall be raiſed, that it be numerically the ſame with the 
bod 'y which was laid in the grave. The man compoled of foul and hody, 
may be known by himſelf, and by all his former acquaintance, to be the perſon 
who formerly acted fo and fo, at ſuch a time, in ſuch a place, and in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances ; tho' the new body given him, be not numerically the fame with 
that depoſited at death: Eſpecially if, in the new body, all the changes intro- 
duced into his former body, by thoſe habits under the power of which he 
died, are continued in ſuch a manner that the perſon is affected by his body 
juſt as before. The apoſtle Paul ſeems to have been of this ſentiment: For, 
1 Cor. v. he ſpeaks of certain fins as polluting, firſt the body, and then the 
mind, and that by a permanent pollution; unleſs where it is waſhed away, 
as in the righteous, by the ſanctification of the S Spirit. Wherefore he thought, 
by the re- union of the body with the foul at the reſurrection, mens minds 
ſhall be affected in the fame manner they were by their bodies before death. 
Moreover, to render the bodies of men at the reſurreRion, fit ivitruments for 
ſuch enlarged operations of the ſoul as are ſuitable to the perfection of heaven, 
and the inlets whether of pleaſures or of pains, it is not neceffary they be 
made of the very particles of matter whereof their former bodies were com- 
poled, The powers and properties of the glorified body will depend upon the 
8 con- 
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configuration of the body, and not upon its being made of the matter which 
was joined to the ſoul in this life. Nor does the identity of the body de- 
pend at all upon the identity of the matter of which it is compoſed. In the 
different ſtages of infancy, childhood, manhood and old age, the matter of 
which mens bodies are compoſed is entirely different; their ſize, colour and 
- vigour likewiſe are entirely different. The only things that can be called the 
ſame, are the number, the nature, and the general form of the parts. And 
even in theſe remarkable alterations often happen. The members are muti— 
lated, ard the form is altered, by a variety of accidents : Nevertheleſs the 
body is {till conſidered as the fame. Who does not ſee here, that the ſameneſs 
of the body does not depend upon the ſameneſs of the ſubſtance of which it 
is compoſed, but upon our being conſcious that it has the ſame relation to us 
as before, and that we are affected by it as before; ſo that we conſider it thro' 
the whole of our life as ſtill the ſame body, tho' the matter of it be continually 
changing? In like manner, after the reſurrection, the bodies we ſhall receive 
may properly enough be called the ſame with our preſent tabernacles, tho' they 
are made of different matter, and endowed with different qualities. The 
reaſon is, they ſhall have the ſame relation to us as before, and our minds 
ſhall be affected by them as before; ſo that we ſhall look upon them as the 
ſame, in every material reſpect, with our old bodies. And as for our former 
acquaintance, they will know us after the reſurrection, by ſome reſemblance 
which our celeſtial bodies may have to our terreſtrial, in their outward form, 
but eſpecially in the air of the countenance. They may know us likewiſe by 
the diſpoſitions of our minds, and by our peculiar manner- of thinking and 
reaſoning, ſtill ſhewing themſelves in our converſation.———Thirdly, None of 
the paſſages of Scripture which treat of the reſurrection, ſpeak of the nume- 
rical identity of the body to be raiſed. The apoſtle Paul expreſly affirms, 
- 1 Cor. xv. 50. That fleſh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of Ged. Be- 
ſides, the example of grain, by which the ſame apoſtle illuſtrates the doctrine 
of the reſurrection, leads us to think that the body to be raiſed, ſhall not be 
' numerically the ſame with that which was buried. 1 Cor. xv. 37. That which 

thou feet, thou ſoweſt not that body that ſhall be, but bare grain, it may 
ehance of wheat, or of ſome other grain, &c. 42. So alſo is the reſur- 
recticn of the dead, It is ſown in corruption, it is raiſed in incorruption. 
i. e. As the grain which is reaped, is not that which was ſown, tho” it 
arifes out of it; ſo the body to be raiſed, will not be that very body 
which, was laid in the grave, but another; tho' of the ſame kind of ſubſtance 
as it is a body. Perhaps it will be formed out of the matter of that body, and 
bear a refembiance to it. Yet this will not make it numerically the ſame. 
To the compoſition of a ſpiritual and incorruptible body, a very ſmall portion 
of matter will ſuffice. Beſides, it does not fignify to any of the purpoſes 
for Which the body ts to be raiſed, whether it be formed preciſcly of the very 
matter of the body that was depoſited in the grave, or no. In parts and qua- 
lities, our glorioas bodies, by the acknowledgment of all, will far ſurpaſs our 
preteat tabernacles; tho' ſornewhat perhaps of the outward form may re- 
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main, as was juſt now hinted. Furthermore, on ſuppoſition the account 
we have been giving of the reſurrection of the body is juſt, there is a won- 
derful propriety in the phraſeology of Scripture concerning it: moſt of the ex- 
preſſions being calculated to convey the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct idea, that 
the man made up of foul and body after the reſurrection, ſhall know himſelf, 
and be known by others, to be the very perſon he really is. Thus for inſtance, 
the reſurrection itſelf is not throughout the whole fifteenth chapter of the fir it 
epiſtle to the Corinthians, fo much as once termed rhe reſurrettion of the body ; 
but times without number, be reſurrett:on of the dead. So likewiſe, John v. 
where our Lord treats of this ſubject, he ſpeaks not of the refurre&ion of 
the body, but of the Father's razfing the dead; and of the dead in the graves 
hearing the voice of the Son of God, and coming forth. Alſo, 1 T befſ. iv. 16. 
The dead in Cbriſt ſhall riſe firſt, And Phil. iii. 21. it is ſaid that Chritt 
ſpall change our vile body, that it may be faſhioned like unto his glorigus 
body. Perhaps too it is with this deſign, that the dead are repreſented as ari- 
ling out of the very graves where they were buried, Nay with this defign God 
may have determined actually to raiſe our glorious bodies out of thoſe places ; 
and even to form them of the matter of our earthly bodies, if it ſtill remains 
where it was depoſited ; or of ſuch matter as happens to be there. Nor is it 
poſſible to contrive circumſtances more effectual than theſe, for impreſſing 
mankind with the idea of their perſonality and identity in the life to come. 
A matter this of high importance! ſeeing on it depends the whole force of 
the doctrine of a future judgment, the prime inſtrument of the government 
of God. At the ſame time, if in the divine adminiſtration there are reaſons 
to us unknown, which render it neceſſary that all the particles of the matter 
of which our bodies at death were compoſed, be united to our ſouls in the 


future ſtate, we may reſt aſſured, that even ſuch a reſurrection is not be- 
yond the power of God to accompliſh. 


But to return. In all caſes where the doQtrines of the goſpel relate to ſub- 
jects that are above our comprehenſion, it were by far the wiſeſt courſe, mo- 
deſtly to content ourſelves with ſuch intimations as God has been pleaſed to 
give us concerning theſe things, and to wait till the time come when the ſub- 
jets themſelves ſhall be more fully laid before us, and when our faculties 
ſhall be enlarged fo as to comprehend them better than we do now. If it 
be aſked, To what purpoſe has God informed us of matters ſo much above 
our comprehenſion ? The anſwer is; The efficacy of revelation in a great mea- 
ſure depends upon our knowlege of theſe facts; the doctrines and precepts of 
Chriſtianity deriving peculiar authority from the conſideration that they are re- 
vealed by the $97 and Spirit of God. Beſides, theſe diſcoveries are the founda- 
tions of many new duties, and the ſource of unſpeakable comfort to us. 
dee B. I. C. 4. F. 3. 9. a. If any one ſtill complains that theſe ſubjects 
are ſo zmperfectly diſcovered, he ought to conſider that it is unreaſonable to 
expect the like information concerning the divine nature and conduct, as con- 
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cerning his own duty. To know their duty, is of infinite importance to 


men. To be let into the reaſons of the divine conduct, does not belong to 


them. In natural religion the caſe is the fame as in revelation, God has 
ſpoken to men plainly concerning their duty, by the conſequences of their 
actions: But the rules of his conduct in the moral government of the world, 
he hath in a great meaſure kept hid from them. Why then ſhould it be 
thought unwerthy of the Son of God, or be made an objection agaipſt the 
Chriſtian religion, that while our duty is thercin clearly pointed out to us, the 
matters which reſpe& the perſon and offices of the Son of God, in the buſmeſs 
of our ſalvation, are imperfectly diſcovered ? Unbelievers may murmur as 
they pleaſe on this head, but their complaints are unreaſonable, ſceing the 
doQrines they find fault with, relate to things done on God's part in the ap- 
pointment, and on the part of the Son in the execution of our redemption 


things therefore which, in their own nature, are bevond human comprebenfion. 


Withal, theſe being repreſented in the goſpels merely as matters of fact, and 
being ſpoken of in che plaineſt terms, lay a ſolid foundation for our duty. What 
is concealed, we have nothing to do with. In ſhort, when we attempt to un- 
veil them, by explaining the manner of their exiſtence, or by drawing con- 
cluſions from them, we go out of our ſphere altogether. Such definitions, ex- 
plications and concluſions, are our additions for ſupplying what the wiſdom 
of God hath ſeen fit to omit, in the revelation which he has been pleaſed to 
give us. At any rate, if we will indulge ourſelves in ſuch ſpeculations, to 


be poſitive in them, or to force them upon others, is not only the heighth 
of tolly, but downright impiety. 


II. The doctrines of the goſpel are rejected as unworthy of God, becauſe 
certain of them are thought to have a pernicicus tendency. However, as 
cur adverfarics themſelves cannot deny that the Chriſtian doctrines in general, 
are ſplendidly venerable, on account of their happy influence to purify the 
hearts of men, to reform their manners, and to promote the peace, the order 
and the felicity of the world, no particular doctrine ſhould rafhly be cenſured 
as having a contrary tendency. Such as ate blamed, ought to be deliberate] 
and fully examined. Candour obliges to this; and the friends of revelation 


1 
not in the goſpels; or that the tendency of them is by no means pernicious. 
n 


e lies as 
may mor tun appear, 


1. Thne:dodrine of the corruption of human nature taught in the goſpels, is 
blamed as diſpiriting mankind too much. Neverthelets, revelation is entirel 
free of blame in this matter, as its repreſentations are perfectly conformable 
to che truth of the fact; and all the evil conſequences which might flow 
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from theſe repreſentations, are ſufficiently prevented by the account which it 
gives of our original dignity, and the hopes which it inſpires mankind with, 

of being one day reſtored again to that dignity, The higheſt praiſe which 
heatheniſm could beitow on the human nature, was to call men the offspring 
of Jupiter. This however is but a poor encomium, when it is remembered 
what = of character Jupiter and the reſt of the Gods bare in the heathen 
theology. Revelation raiſes the dignity of human nature infinitely higher. 
it aflures us, man was made after the image of God. The force of this 
noble deſcription will be underſtood, when we call to mind the character 
which in the goſpels is aſſigned to God. And tho! revelation teaches, that 
the image of God is greatly effaced in man by reafon of fin, none need be 
diſpirited on that account; ſeeing it aſſures us, that to reſtore mankind to their 
primeval rectitude, dignity, and happineſs, God ſent his own Son into the 
world, and is willing to give the afi/tances of bis Spirit to all who alk them. 
Revelation therefore, inſtead of depreſſing the ſpirits of men by its doctrines, 

invigorates them with the moſt enlivening hopes : On which, as on many 
accounts, it has, from the very beginning, been dignified with the ſplendid 
name of Tun GosPEL ; ; which is as much as to ſay, Glad tidings of great 


joy to all people. 


2. In the goſpel of John, chap. xv. 5. Jeſus is introduced ſaying to his diſ- 
Boy Without me ye can ao nothing. — this doctrine is blamed, as having 
a tendency to hinder men from uſing their own endeavours, in conquering the 
finful habits which prevail in their minds. Nor can it be denied that 
wicked men have made what the goſpels teach on this head an occaſion of 
loth. However, this is by no means the natural tendency of the doctrine, as it is 
qualified in the goſpels. For the diſcovery and offer there made, of the aſ- 
ſiſtances of the Spirit of God to thoſe who atk them, ſhould always be con- 
ſidered as the counter- part of the former. And being as variouſly and copi- 
ouſly taught, it was deſigned to prevent any bad uſe which the wickedneſs of 
men might tempt them to make of the knowlege of their inability, It is 
therefore groſs folly to blame the goſpels, for having taught the truth in this 
point. It is rather matter of juſt praiſe, that it both makes us acquainted 
with our weakneſs, and comforts us with the knowlege and hope of the 
remedy. Luke xi. 13. F ye being evil, know how to give go0d gifts unto your 
children, how much more ſhall your - heave nly Father give the ts 'y Spirit to them 
that aſe him. Phil. ii. 12. Work out your con ſalvation with fear and trem- 
bling. For it is God which <worketh in you, both ts will and to do cf his goed 


ple aſe re. 


3. The doctrine of pardon a ſalvation beftorced en Men through Cort, i3 
thought to weaken the obligations of virtue. But every one mult be ſenſible 
that the obligations of virtue are fully ſecured by the goſpel, which affures us, 
that none but penitents ſhall receive pardon thro' Chriſt, and exhorts all men 
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every where, from that conſideration, to repent. Farther, the death of 
Chriſt, the meritorious cauſe of our juſtification, is itſelf the ſtrongeſt motive 
to repentance, and carries the obligations of virtue to the higheſt pitch. See 
. 1. 81. pag. 7, 8. 


4. The repreſentation given of heaven and its 74% in the goſpels, is thought 
to ſavour too much of /o/uality, In moſt places, however, the ſacred writers 
have expreſſed themiclves fo properly on this ſubject, that no man can be 
miſled by a paſſage or two, where metaphorical deſcriptions are profeſſedly 
introduced. One of the apoſtles, who was himſelf caught up into paradile, 
tells us, 2 Cor. xii. 4. That he heard there unſpeakable words, which it is not Jaww- 
ful for a man to utter ; that is, the employments and enjoyments of heaven are 
of ſuch a kind, that human language has no words by which the moſt diſtant 
idea of them can be conveyed, If at any time the facred writers mention the 
particular pleaſures of heaven, they ſpeak of them as ariſing from the moſt 
refined exerciſes of our intellectual powers, from the viſion of God, from 
the ſociety of the bleſſed, from loving and ſerving God, from enjoying a 
happineſs of the fame kind with that of God himſelf. To this purpoſe, our 
Lord, Matth. v. 8. Bleſſed are the pure in beart, for they ſhall ſee God. 
Matth. viii. 11. And I jay unto you, that many ſhall come from the eaſt and weft, 
and ſhall jit down with Abraham, and TIjaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of hea- 
ven. Rev. xxii. 3. And there ſhall be no more curſe ; but the throne of Go, and 
of the Lamb ſhall be in it; and his ſervants ſhall ſerve him: and they ſhall ſee his 
face. Matth. xxv. 21. Well done thou grod and faithful ſervant enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord, the joy which thy Lord poſſeſſes. Matth. xxv. 46. 
But the righteous ſhall go into life eternal. Theſe plain deſcriptions lead us to 
the true meaning of all the figurative expreſſions uſed in the golpels on this 
ſubjet. For inſtance, when Jeſus repreſents heaven by a grand entertainment, 
it is to raiſe in us an idea of the joys which the bleſſed (hall have in one an- 
other's ſociety: the converſation of mankind being commonly moſt chearful 
and entertaining at meals. In the Revelation, heaven is repreſented under the 
notion of a magnificent city, woere is the throne of God, from which iſſues the 
pure ri ver of the water of life running in the midſt of the ſtreet of the city; pure 
as cryſtal, having on either bank the tree of life, bearing twelve manner of fruits, 
whoſe leaves are for the healing of the nations, This deſcription is intended 
to raiſe in us ſeveral important ideas: Such as, that the inhabitants of heaven 
ſhall be immortal; that they ſhall be ſubje& to no pain or diſeaſe; that they ſhall 
be always in the preſence of God; that all their joys ſhall low from him; 
and that they ſhall be exceedingly delighted with the beauties of the place. In 
a word, as often as heaven is ſet forth in the ſacred pages, under the notion of 
ſenſible objects, whether they be thoſe alteady mentioned, or any others; ſuch 
as that of a kingdom which cannot be moved, an inheritance incorruptible, a crown 
that fadeth not away; we ſhould remember that theſe images do not expreſs, 
either the nature of heaven in general, or the objects which are to be found 
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there. Or if they do ſo, it is only in the dark and diſtant manner, wherein 
ſpiritual and abſtract notions can be adumbrated by corporeal images. The 
chief purpoſe of them is to raiſe our conceptions of the joys of heaven as high 
as poſſible, by bringing into view ſuch earthly objects as are molt defirable 
and delectable. Let all blame, therefore, be removed from the goſpels, on 
account of its doctrine concerning the joys of heaven. 


5. The doQtrine of eternal puniſhments taught in the goſpels, is loudly con- 
demned as inconſiſtent with the juſtice and goodnels of God. An objection 
of this ſort, I am tenfible, is greedily ſwallowed ; being en appeal, not to the 
reaſon, but to the compaſſion of the human mind; an appeal which is ſe- 
conded by every ſelfiſh hope and fear, which men are apt to indulge. 
Nevertheleſs, to judge whether the eternal duration of future puniſhments is 
juſt, the ends and reaſons of the divine government, which make puniſhment 
neceſſary, ſhould be all known; the nature, the manner, the circumſtances, 
and the degrees of puniſhment ſhould be underſtood ; the influence which the 
puniſhment of wicked men in the life to come, will have in the government 
of the univerſe, ſhould be determined; the extent of this government and its 
importance ought to be comprehended ; all the evil conſequences flowing 
from tranſgreſſion ſhould be aſcertained ; and the danger which the other ſub- 
jets of God's government would be in of rebelling, if impenitent ſinners 
among mankind were not properly puniſhed, ought to be foreſeen. All theſe 
matters ſhould be canvaſſed, before the queſtion about the juſtice of eternal pu- 
niſhments can be reſolved. But who is the man who thinks himſelf equal to 
the diſcuſſion of thoſe high points ? 


That God may conſiſtently with juſtice and even goodneſs, baniſh the wick- 
ed eternally from that happineſs, which they have rendered themſelves incap- 
able of, and which is his free gift to the righteous themſelves, none can deny. 
In this ſtate of eternal rejection, the poſitive punithments inflicted, will be ex- 
actly apportioned to mens deſerts, With the wicked are to be puniſhed the 
devil and his angels, who fell from their firſt ſtate, and who are reſerved to 
the judgment of the great day. Upon the whole of God's rebellious ſubjects 
kept to this awful ſeaſon, puniſhment is to be inflicted at once, proportioned 
to their crimes. Wherefore, the collecting of all finful beings and actions 
into one great body, that they may be puniſhed together, ſeems intended to 
form a vaſt and ſtriking. ſtanding example to the teſt of God's ſubjects, who 
by the force thereof ſhall be kept in their obedience always, to the utter ex- 
tinction of ſin out of the univerſe for ever. That God will make this uſe of 
the puniſhment of all his rebellious creatures, is probable from his having diſ- 
covered to men the fall and puniſhment of angels, as a wa-ning to them in this 
life. If the puniſhment of God's rebellious ſubjects is intended as an example 
to the univerſe, will any man, by the mere force of his own reaſon, decide, 
that to render this puniſhment ſuch an example as is wanted for the purpoſes 
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of God's government, the eternal duration thereof is not neceſſary? Suppoſe 

the puniſhments of the wicked ever ſo long, yet it they come to a period, 
in the endleſs progreſſion of eternity they will be removed fo far back, that 
the memory of them may be in danger of being obliterated. — Thus the 
queſtion about the duration of future puniſhments is connected with vaſt ſpecu- 
lations, evidently beyond the reach of the human faculties. And women who 
exclaim againſt the ſeverity of ſome ſorts of carthly puniſhments, becauſe they 
ſhock the tenderneſs of their nature, are rot more blameable than thoſe men 
are, who being ignorant of the reaſons of the more extenſive government of the 
unieerſe, declare eternal puniſhments unjuſt, becauſe their humanity is ſhocked 
with the thought. Let it therefore be acknowledged, that the nature and ex- 
tent of future puniſhments are points which can be determined by none but 
God hiraſelf, who we are ſure will act therein, as in all matters, moſt righte- 
oully. Hence it follows, by juſt conſequence, that the declarations which 
God has thought fit to make in revelation concerning future puniſhments ought 
to be implicitly acquieſced in; and that no ſhadow of objection can be raiſed 
againſt the goſpels on account of whatever they teach on this head. In matters 
pla: nly beyond mens ſphere, they have nothing more to do but to find out the 
genuine declarations of revelation, not by conſidering what to them appears 

juſt or unjuſt, for of theſe in ſuch caſes they are no judges; but by com- 

ring the ſeveral paſſages of revelation which treat of the matter, and from 
the ſenſe of the whole, to fix the true meaning of its declarations, 


I might therefore ſtop here, as having offered a full vindication of the goſpels, 
in the matter of future puniſhments. Nevertheleſs, becauſe the ſubject is of 


the laſt importance, I ſhall go a ſtep farther, and try to aſcertain the ſenſe of 


the declarations of revelation concerning the duration of the puniſhments of 


the wicked. —Our Lord himſelf ſays, Matth. xvii. 8. I is better for thee to 
enter into life halt and maimed, than having two hands and two feet to be caſt 


into hell fire —Mark ix. 44. Jeſus repeats the following ſentence three times with 


great vehemence ; here their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched 
Match xxv. 41. In the repreſentation which our Lord gives of the laſt judg- 
ment, he aſſures us that he will ſay to the wicked, De part fr om me ye curſ- 
ed in's everlaſtins fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. And ver. 
46. as the concluſion of the waole, he declares with infinite ſolemnity, Theſe 
ball go ar 'y into everlaſting puniſhment, but the rizhteous into life eternal. 
Tac ow lege that in the Old Teſtament the words everlaſiing and for ever, 
being app! lied to the precepts of Moſes, mutt fiznify a limited duration: and 
that Jude ver. 7. the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha, are ſaid to be „t forth 
an example, ft ufforing the vengeance of eternal ire. On the other hand, it is 
- equally ceitain, that the terms eternal, everla/ting, and for ever, are uſed like- 
wile to denote an endle!s duration; for inſtance, when they are applied to the 
. Exiſtence of Gods, and to the rewards of the righteous, The queſtion is, 
which of che ſenſes do they bear in the declarations made concerning the = 
niſhments of the wicked? I have ſhewed that in determining this, conſid 

rations 
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rations drawn from our own notions of juſtice muſt not be uſed, "The only 
means in our power for aſcertaining the ſenſe of terms confeſſedly ambigu- 
ous, is to examine the other declarations of Scripture concerning the puniſh- 
ments of the wicked. 2 Theſſ. i. 9. Of them that know not God, and obey 
not the goſpel of his Son, it is ſaid, Who ſhall be puniſhed with everlaſting de- 
flruttion, | from the preſence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power, In 
other paſſages likewiſe, the puniſhment of the wicked is expreſſed by terms 
of the ſame import: Periſhing, death, the ſecond death, eternal death, the 
deftruftion of both ſoul and body in bell. It is pretended indeed, that the 
terms deſtruction, periſhing, and death, when uſed in deſcribing the puniſhment 
of the wicked, imply an extinction of their being, Yet that they do ſo al- 
ways in other caſes, is falſe. And that they do ſo in the paſſages which ſpeak 
of the puniſhment of the wicked, is far from being cer:ain. However, if 
theſe expreſſions are urged to prove, that the puniſhment of the wicked here- 
after will be immediate annihilation in the fire wherewith the world is to be 
burnt up after the judgment, it ſhould be remembered, that this hypotheſis 
makes the puniſhment of all wicked men equal, directly contrary to our Lord's 
declarations, that ſome ſhall be beaten with few ſtripes, others with many: 
that it ſhall be more tolerable for ſome in the day of judgment than ſor others: 
and that in hell there ſhall be wailing and gnaſhing of teeth; which ſeems to im- 
ply, that the wicked ſhall exiſt under their puniſhment.—To remove this incon- 
veniency, it is ſuppoſed that the annibilation of the wicked ſhall happen, nearer to, 
or farther from the time of judgment, in proportion to the greatneſs of their 
crimes: and that, in the interval, each ſhall ſuffer ſuch puniſhments as are appor- 
tioned to the demerit of his guilt. But is not this a mere ſuppoſition ? a ſuppo- 
ſition, which inſtead of being founded on Scripture, is directly contrary to it; all 
the paſſages which ſpeak of the death or deſtruction of the wicked, repreſent- 
ing it as immediately following the general judgment: In ſhort, a ſuppoſition 
contrived to remove an imaginary objection, For I muſt repeat it again, that 
they who affirm eternal puniſhments to be unjuſt, do it without reaſon, as 
they are in a great meaſure ignorant of the circumſtances by which alone this 
great queſtion can be determined. Such are the opinions and arguments of 
thoſe who interpret the declarations of the goſpel concerning future puniſh- 
ments in the limited ſenſe. 
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is plain from the caſe of Nineveh, and other inſtances, yet where an oath is 
interpoſed, it is certainly with a view to ſignify the immutability of his pur- 
poſe, as the apoſtle reaſons, Heb. vi. 17, 18. Wherefore, ſeeing we are told God 
has ſworn in his wrath that ſinners ſhall not enter into his reſt, this threatning 
will be executed in its full extent. Impenitent ſinners ſhall be for ever ex- 
cluded from the reſt and happineſs of the righteous. This indeed expreſly 
overthrows the opinion aſcribed to Origen, that devils and wicked men ſhall all 
be made happy at laſt ; God having ſworn in his wrath that they ſhall never enter 
into his reſt: to which agrees the declaration of the Son of God concerning 
Judas, that it were good for him he never had been born. Nevertheleſs, it leaves 


the queſtion concerning the duration of future poſitive puniſhments as unde- 
termined as before. 


The ſum of the matter is this. From the declarations of revelation con- 
cerning the puniſhments of the wicked, there is not the ſmalleſt reaſon to 
expect that they ſhall be of a finite duration. In their moſt obvious ſenſes 
thoſe declarations import the contrary ; in as much as the terms by which 
the duration of the puniſhment of the wicked is exprefled, are the ſame 
with thoſe which expreſs the duration of the happineſs of the righteous, by 
all allowed to be eternal. Nor is there in any of the paſſages which ſpeak 
of the puniſhments of the wicked, the leaſt circumſtance directing us to 
think they will have an end. At the ſame time, I muſt be ſo candid as 
to acknowlege, that the uſe of the terms Eternal, Everlaſting, For ever, in other 
paſſages of Scripture, ſhews that they who underſtand theſe words in a limited 
ſenſe, when applied to future puniſhments, put no forced interpretation on 
them. Nevertheleſs, as there is here no reaſon for underſtanding them in 
this limited ſenſe, it is by far the ſafeſt part in a matter of ſuch infinite im- 
portance, to take them in their obvious meanings; and according to theſe, 

to believe that eternal puniſhments are threatened in the goſpels, againſt impe- 
nitent ſinners. To conclude, allowing that eternal puniſhments are really 
meant in the threatenings of the goſpel, no man can deny, that God has it 
ſtill in his on power to mitigate and mollify his threatenings to what degree 
his infinite wiſdom ſees fit. At the ſame time, whether it will be conſiſtent 
with wiſdom to grant any mitigation of theſe puniſhments at all, is a matter ab- 
ſolutely beyond the reach of human penetration to fathom, In one word, upon 
the narroweſt and molt impartialenquiry that it is poſſible for us to make into this 
matter, the circumſtances of the caſe ſeem to be ſuch, that all mankind are 
obliged to conſider eternal puniſhments as actually threatened in the goſpels, 
and to act upon the ſuppoſition that they ſhall be executed. And if any man 


does otherwiſe, his conduct deſerves, not the name of folly, but of down= 
right madneſs, 


III. The ſcurity of ſome paſſages in our Lord's diſcourſes, and of the 
Scriptures wherein they are recorded, is likewiſe objected by our opponents, 
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as ſufficient to diſcredit his pretenſions to the character of a miſſionary from 
heaven. For it is thought that if he really had been ſent from heaven to 
teach mankind, his doctrine would have been in all points ſuited to their ca- 
pacity, and not have been delivered in terms liable to be either miſunderſtood 
or perverted. 


I acknowlege that it is really difficult to fix the meaning of ſome paſſages 
of Scripture ; and that from this cauſe Chriſtians have had abundance of diſ- 
putes among themſelves. Nevertheleſs the four goſpels, wherein the words 
of Jeſus are recorded, do not deſerve this cenſure : eſpecially if we except a 
paſſage or two, which ſeem to have been deſignedly delivered in obſcure terms. 
Our Lord's diſcourſes in general are remarkable for their plainneſs. The me- 
taphors which he uſes, and from which any difficulty ariſes that is in his diſ- 
courſes, were familiar to the Jews. And even to us, whole ears are leſs ac- 
cuſtomed to theſe things, they become ſufficiently plain, by due attention to 
the genius of the eaſtern languages. Theſe diſcourſes being delivered in 
the form of an hiſtorical narration, have a noble ſimplicity, which renders 
them extremely peripicuous. And the circumſtances taken notice of in the 
hiſtory, concerning the perſons and incidents which gave occaſion to them, 


throw a beautiful light on the doctrines which Jeſus delivered. Accordingly 


in fact there is ſo little difficulty in underſtanding his doQtrines, that were we 
to conſider the goſpels only, moſt of the controverſies which have divided 
Chriſtians would ſoon be at an end. 


The reader will be ſenſible, that my deſign requires me to vindicate none 
of the ſacred books from the objections which have been levelled againſt them, 
but the four goſpels only. Yet for the fake of the unlearned, I ſhall add 
ſomewhat concerning the other books of Scripture alſo. I own that the 
objection under conſideration, is more ſucceſsfully pointed againſt the apoſto- 
lical epiſtles. For in theſe there are obſcure paſſages, hard to be underſtood, 
eſpecially in the epiſtles of Paul. It ought however to be remembered, that 
even in the epiſtles, all the great and eſſential doctrines of revelation are clearly 
enough delivered. And with reſpect to other matters, the obſcurity wherein they 
are involved ariſes, either from the imperfection of the human underſtanding, 
which in its beſt eſtate is not equal to the great ſubjects delivered in revela- 
tion; or from the nature of epiſtolaty writing, which admits of alluſions, in- 
telligible only to the perſons between whom the letters paſs. Theſe alluſions 
are made ſometimes in one word, oftimes in a ſingle fentence. Thoſe who 
are not acquainted with the matters alluded to, muſt find great difficulty in 
underſtanding the alluſion. In letters wrote ſo many ages ago, and to people 
whole laws, cuſtoms, opinions and circumſtances we are in a great meaſure 
ignorant of, there muſt neceſſarily be many alluſions and references, which 
will occaſion great difficulties. But that which moſt of all renders the apoito- 
lical epiſtles obſcure, ,is the nature of the peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity 

A therein 
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therein explained, joined with the circumſtances of the perſons to whom they 
were explained. For as mankind at that time, had not the ſmalleſt conception 
of the peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity, nor any ideas reſembling them, the 
apoſtles, in writing of theſe things, were obliged to introduce a variety of 
ſimilitudes and metaphors, drawn from the ordinary affairs of life, and-from 
the cuſtoms which then prevailed. Theſe being familiar to all, were of great 
uſe in giving them ideas of ſuch ſpiritual ſubjects as they had no conception 
of before. And as the true force of every metaphor, alluſion and ſimilitude, 
was then underſtood, they were able to form a juſt notion of the general mean- 
ing of the apoſtles reaſoning, and of all the particular expreſſions in their 
epiſtles. In modern times, the method both of reaſoning and writing is different 
from what it was antiently. At preſent nothing is eſteemed, or even allowed, 
but ſtrict reaſoning, delivered in the ſimpleſt language. Wherefore, if we 
who are accuſtomed to this method, ſhalt pretend to interpret all the meta- 
phors, {imilitudes and alluſions found in the epiſtles, ſtrictly and according to 
our manner, we ſhall run ourſelves not only into obſcurity but abſurdity. 


Tf there is any obſcurity in the phraſeology of Scripture, but what arifes 

from the cauſes above mentioned, it may have happened by the appointment 
of God, becauſe it anſwers valuable purpoſes in his government. For though 

God thought fit to afſiſt mankind by revelation to a certain degree, it was not 
agreeable to the plan of his adminiſtration, to put it abſolutely out of their 
power to err either in opinion or practice. To have done ſo, would have 
been to deſtroy the nature of human actions, and to render their duty no 
matter of choice. It is therefore an inſtance of the divine wiſdom, that while 
the great and eſſential truths of religion, ſtand revealed with wonderful luſtze 
even in the apoſtolical epiftles, matters of leſſer moment are involved in ſome 
obſcurity, that there may be room for diligence, impartiality and candour in 
our enquiries into revelation, in order to render our faith and our other vir- 
tues matter of choice. To conclude, the obſcurity wherein ſome of the 
matters of revelation are involved, may in a few inſtances be made impene- 
trable, as a trial of our humility, and to give occaſion for the exerciſe of that 
ſubmiſſion, which is due from the finite underſtanding of the creature to the 
infinite wiſdom of God. See B. I. C. 1. F. 7. If it is ſtill objected, that 
in f:& the obſcurity of the Scriptures hath occaſioned great perverſions of re- 
velation, perverſions which hath been followed with the worſt conſequences; 
and that the book which have occaſioned ſuch miſchiefs, never could be die- 
tated by God: I rep!y, that it holds good in revelation as in all other matters; 
the corruption of the beſt things are often followed with the worſt conſe- 
guences. Wherefore, if the Scriptures have been perverted by ſome; and 


if the conſequences of thefe perverſions have been unſpeakably pernicious ; | 


the former is owing to the nature of religion in general, which makes it liable 
to be perverted, and to the wickedneſs of mankind, which leads them to 
pervert it: The latter is owing to the excellency of the Scriptures in particu- 
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lar, which in their corrupted ſtate are the more apt to produce bad effects, 
that they are conſidered as the word of God. Nor are theſe things more real 
arguments againſt the divine original of the goſpels, than the innumerable 

rverſions of reaſon which we meet with in every age and country, and the 
terrible miſchiefs flowing from theſe perverſions, are arguments that reaſon is 
not the work and gift of God. The perverſions of reaſon and Scripture, and 
of all God's benefits, together with the many evil effects of theſe perverſions, 
happen in conſequence of general laws, by which the government of God is 
carried on, and they anſwer ends of which human wiſdom cannot at prefent 
form ſo much as the moſt diſtant conjecture. 


IV. The objection which has often been urged againſt the goſpels, along 
with the other books of Scripture, and conſequently againſt our Lord's pre- 
tenſions to the character of a miſſionary from heaven, namely, that hey con- 
tain no clear connected regular ſyſtem of religion, has been anſwered already, 
B. 1. C. 2. F. 2. art. i. no. 3. pag. 79. 


SECT. + Shewing that the precepts of the geſpel are all worthy of the Son 
of God, to whom they are aſcribed. 


T who oppoſe Revelation are diſpleaſed likewiſe with the morality of 
the goſpel ; perhaps becauſe the ſtrictneſs and purity of its precepts lay 
them under reſtraints, which they are not willing to endure. But it would be 
too bare-faced openly to find fault with the goſpels on this account. They put 
therefore a more decent appearance upon the matter. They reject the goſ- 
pel as unworthy of God, pretending, 1. That ſome of its precepts are ex- 
preſſed in a looſe and undetermined manner. 2. That others of them are un- 
reaſonable and unneceſſary. 3. That others of them are abſolutely hurtful 
to ſociety. 4. That others of them are ſo hard and difficult, that it is next 
to impoſſible to obey them. 5 That in the goſpels precepts are omitted, 
which nevertheleſs are of great importance to the well-being of ſociety. 
6. That certain poſitive inſtitutions are enjoined, which are foreign to the na- 
ture of true religion. Now of all theſe in their order. 


I. The manner in which the precepts of the goſpel are expreſſed, is thought 
too general and undetermined for them to be either of divine original, or of 
much uſe to mankind. But this objection will vaniſh, when it is confi- 
dered, that in the nature of things no ſyſtem of morals can offer any other 
than general precepts. The circumſtances of mankind, and the inſtances 
of their duty, are ſo endleſsly various, that it is quite impoſſible to particu- 
larize them. This holds true even in that branch of Morals, which is ex- 
preſſed by the general name of juſtice; notwithſtanding the wiſdom of every 
age and country, has endeavoured to treat it with the utmoſt preciſion, in the 
laws which have been formed for the government of ſtates.— But farther, 

the 
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the particular inſtances of duty, are modified by ſuch an infinite variety of 
circumſtances, that numberleſs caſes may be put, wherein it is difficult, if 
not impoſlible, to give rules tor directing mens conduct. Accordingly, all 
authors, both antient and modern, who have treated of morals, agree in de- 
claring, that however ealy it may be for a good man on any occurrence to 
know what he ought to do ; yet in every inſtance, ſo many circumſtances 
are to be examined, in order to determine what is right, that though it 
were poſſible to mention all the caſes that can happen, and all the circum- 


ſtances of every caſe, no general rules could be formed for the determina- 
tion of thoſe caſes. 


Virtue properly lies in the diſpoſitions of the mind. This ſubject therefore 
is moſt effectually handled in thoſe books, which give men the cleareſt idea 
of the diſpoſitions eſſential to the ſeveral virtues, and which inſpire them with 
the love thereof. Virtuous diſpoſitions rooted in men's hearts, will natu- 
rally lead them to a right conduct. So that however difficult it may be to 
afford preciſe rules for all the inſtances that can happen, it is poſſible by a 
thorough knowlege of human nature, and of the principles of virtue, to give 
ſuch precepts, as ſhall convey a clear notion of the diſpoſitions eſſential to 
the ſeveral virtues, and ſuch exhortations as ſhall inſpire men with the love 
of thoſe virtues; ſo that they need be at no loſs in any caſe to know how 
to behave. The truth is, the excellency of the morality of the goſpel lies 
in this very thing. It is admirably calculated for promoting that temper of 
mind, wherein virtue conſiſts. For the author of the Chriſtian religion has 
clearly explained this temper in all its branches, he has enjoined it expreſsly, 

and with the greateſt earneſtneſs; and he has enforced it by a variety of mo- 
tives, which make their way directly to the heart. In theſe reſpects, all the 
books of morality that have appeared, fall infinitely ſhort of the goſpels. 
Wherelore if its precepts are general and undetermined, this is no objection 
againſt their divine original. It ariſes from the nature of the thing, which 
is not capable of more preciſion. Beſides, the ſeveral offices of life being, as 
was ſaid before, determined by an endle!s variety of circumſtances, to have 
ſtated and decided the whole, would have ſwelled the Scriptures to an immenſe 
bulk. For example: The apoſtles injoin ſervants to obey in all th ngs, their ma- 
ters according to the fleſh, not with eye ſervice as men pleaſers, but in ſingleneſs f 
heart pleaſing God. But the particular duties which ſervants ought to perform, 
he has not, nor could not define; becauſe in different countries they are diffe- 
rent, ariſing from cuſtom or compact, or the buſineſs which the ſervant has to 
perform. In like manner our Lord has ordered us 0 render to Ceſar the 
things which be Ceſar's. But he has neither determined what things are Cz- 
ſar's, nor who is Cæſar. The deciſion of theſe points depends upon the 


particular laws of every country; and to complain of the goſpels becauſe they 
have left them undecided, is childiſh and abſurd. | 
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Il. The adverſaries of Revelation condemn the author of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, for having given out precepts which they judge both unreaſonable and 
unneceſſary. To juſtify this charge, they mention his requiring faith as the 
term of our acceptance with God : His prohibition of fimultaneous polygamy, 


and his retraining the liberty of divorce, a\lowed by the laws of every civiliſed 


country before his time. 


1. Let us firſt of all conſider faith as the term of our acceptance with God. 


Our adverſaries it ſeems cannot ſee why he who believes ſhould be ſaved, and 


he who believes not ſhould be damned. Faith, ſay they, being merely an 
act of the underſtanding, why ſhould fo great a ſtreſs be laid, either upon 
the having or the wanting of it ? Nevertheleſs, to juſtify the founder of 


Chriſtianity for making faith the term of our acceptance with God, we need 


only to examine the nature and qualities of this grace. Faith is a well- 
grounded perſwaſion that the Chriſtian religion was delivered to men by the 
Son of God, that all its doctrines and precepts are from God; and conſe- 
quently, that this religion repreſents the very mind and will of God concern- 


ing the ſalvation of men. —-Intimately impreſſed with this perſwaſion, the 


believer takes ſuch pleaſure in meditating on the doctrines and precepts of 
the goſpel], that they become familiar to him, and predominant above all other 
thoughts in his mind. He recollects them frequently: more eſpecially when 
he happens to be engaged, whether in acting or ſuffering. Then the truth 
or precept or example of the word of God proper for the occaſion, is re- 
collected by him: And being preſent in his mind, it animates him to perform 
his duty, reſtrains him from fin, and ſupports him under ſufferings. 
Sometimes it happens indeed, that by frequent repetition, virtuous actions be- 
come habitual. In ſuch caſes cuſtom may bring a man to act, without di- 
ſtinctly recollecting the principle from which he acts. However, in general, 
the nature and condition of mankind render the practice of virtue ſo difficult 
for the moſt part, that it is requiſite they have a diſtinct perception of thoſe 
truths, doctrines, and examples of religion, which are neceſſary to determine 
their wills. Faith therefore, the Chriſtian grace, is by no means a mere 
ſpeculative belief of truth, which, properly ſpeaking, is nothing but know- 
lege. It is a much higher matter. It has indeed ſpeculative belief or know- 
lege for its foundation; but from knowlege it grows up into faith, by the 
ſenſe which a man has of the importance of thote truths which are the ſub- 
jects of his knowlege, by the delight which he takes in contemplating them, 
by their being habitually preſent in his mind, and of conſequence by their 
regulating his temper and conduct. Whereas the ſubjects of a man's know- 
lege or ſpeculative belief, while he entertains not the leaſt doubt of them, 
may appear to him of ſo little importance, or their importance may be ſo over- 
looked by him, that he ſhall never once call them to his remembrance : or 
if he does, it is only to turn his thoughts away from them; conſequently, 


they have no manner of influence either upon his temper or conduct. 
It 
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It is principally the ſenſe which a man has of the importance of any truth, 
that makes him think of it; and it is the actual preſence of ſuch a truth in 
kis mind, by recollection, which gives it power over his temper and actions. 
Wherefore the chief ingredient in faith, being a deep ſenſe of the impor- 
tance of thoſe truths which are its object, we may ſuppoſe the reaſon which 
moved God to make the truths of eternal life matter not of the inveſtigation 
of reaſon, but of expreſs revelation, was not only that mankind might be 
more fully aſſured of the truth of the things he has told them; but that they 
might be deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe of their importance. And it mult be 
owned, that no circumſtance whatever could be contrived, more effectual for 
impreſſing mankind with a ſtrong and lively ſenſe of the importance of the 
truths relating to their ſalvation, than that God ſhould have been at the 
pains to diſcover them to us by revelation, and particularly by his Son, whom 
he ſent down from heaven to make them known to us. 


The above account of faith, is conformable to the experience of mankind. 
For, ſetting aſide the metaphyſical definitions which have been given of this 
ſubject, does not every pious Chriſtian feel himſelf faſhioned exactly in the 
manner I have been deſcribing ? He has the firmeſt perſuaſion of the truth 
of all the particulars contained in the Scriptures, becauſe they are the word 
of God: He has the higheſt ſenſe of the importance of the doctrines and 
precepts of the goſpel, becauſe they were given to men by the Son of God : 

He thinks frequently upon them, and upon the examples of the ſaints recorded 
in the Scriptures, eſpecially the example of his Lord and maſter. On all impor- 
tant occaſions, when he is called whether to do or to ſuffer, he recollects theſe 
things; and by having them actually in view, he is enabled to reſiſt the tempta- 
tions of earthly objects preſented to him, whether by his ſenſes or his imagina- 
tion; he is animated to do his duty; he is ſupported under ſufferings. 
And as this account of faith is agreeable to the experience of mankind, fo it 
is contormable to the tenor of the goſpel in general, and to numberleſs pal- 
ſages thereof in particular. Thus John vi. 68. Lord, to whom ſhall we go? 
Thou haſt the words of eternal life: Thou teacheſt doctrines and precepts of 
the higheſt importance, as they lead mankind to the enjoyment of eternal 
life. 69. And we believe and are ſure that thou art that Chriſt the Son of the 
living God: Of theſe doctrines we entertain no doubt, being certain, that 
thou who revealeſt them to us art the Son of God, and promiſed Meſſiah. 
Plal. i. 2. The religious man is thus deſcribed. His del:ght is inthe law of the 
Lord, and in his law doth be meditate day and night : Knowing the import- 
ance and certainty of the things contained in Revelation, every good man takes 
unſpeakable delight in them ; he thinks upon them continually. Moreover, his 

affections are regulated and moulded into the temper of righteouſneſs, by his 
continually meditating on theſe things. So the apoſtle informs us, Rom. x. 10. 
With the heart man believeth unto righteouſneſs. Nay, the actions of his life 
are all directed by them. He lives habitually under the influence of theſe 


inviſible 
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inviſible ſpiritual objects of faith, upon which he continually meditates ; juſt 
as the conduct of the men of the world is influenced by the objects around 
them, which they behold with their eyes. 2 Cor. v. 7. We walk by faith and 
not by ſight. In ſhort, it is the preſence of ſpiritual and divine things in the 
believer's mind, by the meditations of faith, which enables him to overcome 
the temptations of the world, ariſing from the preſence of ſenſible objects; 
1 John v. 4. This is the victory that cgvercometh the world, even our faith. But 
the paſſage which carries the proof of the ſubje& under conſideration to the 
higheſt point, is Heb. xi. where the particular aCtings of faith are illuſtrated 
by the examples of good men, who lived under former diſpenſations. On 
great emergencies they acted ſo and fo, becauſe they had preſent ſtrong im- 
preſſions of ſuch {ſpiritual matters as were proper to influence them. Thus, 
ver. 17. Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Iſaac; and he that had re- 
ceived the promiſes, offered up his only begotten ſon ; of whom it was ſaid, That in 
Iſaac ſhall thy feed be called: Accrunting, (or, as it is in the original, rea- 
ſoning) that God was able to raiſe him up even from the dead, from whence alſo 
he had received him in a figure. The conſideration that God could raiſe Iſaac 
from the dead, ſtrengthened by the remembrance that he had made Sarah con- 
ccive him at the age of ninety years, an inſtance of power equal to a reſur- 
rection, was the ſentiment which determined Abraham to an action ſo con- 
trary to all his expectations. Of the ſame kind was the faith of Moſes. 24. 
By faith Moſes, when be was come to years, refuſed to be called the ſon of 
Pharash's daughter; 25. Chufing ratber to ſuffer affliction with the people of 
Gad, than to enjoy the pleaſures of fin for a ſeaſon; 26. Eſteeming the reproach 
of Chriſt greater riches than the treaſures in Egypt : for be had reſpect unto the 
recompence of the reward. 27. By faith he forſook Egypt, not fearing the wrath 
of the king; for he endured, as ſeeing him who is inviſible. 


From the foregoing reaſoning, but eſpecially from the Scripture examples, 


it appears that the whole doctrines and precepts, whether of natural or reveal- 
ed religion, are objects of faith: and that the exerciſes of mens faith, ought to 
keep pace with the diſcoveries God has made to them of theſe ſubjects. Where- 
fore, even under the light and law of nature, degrees of faith are required, 
proportionable to the manifeſtations which God has made of himſelf and his 
will. Hence the apoſtle tells us, Heb. xi. 6. But without faith it is impoſſible 
to pleaſe God; impoſſible for any man, whether Jew or Gentile, or Chriſtian, 
to pleaſe him. For he that cometh to God muſt believe that he is; and that be is 
the Rewarder of them that d ligentiy ſeek bim. Every one who worſhips God, 
muſt have juſt notions and impreſſions of his being, perfeCtions and character, 
agrecable to the manifeſtations which have been made to him of theſe things. — 
But the Scriptures ſpeak likewiſe of per/ons as the objects of faith; namely, thoſe 
on whoſe teſtimony we receive any truth. Thus, under the law of nature, 
and the firſt revelations, men are ſaid to believe in God, becauſe he taught 
them by the light of nature or by revelation, thoſe truths which were the 
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immediate objects of their belief. In like manner and for the ſame rea- 
ſon, under the goſpel men are required to believe in Jeſus, as the Son of 
God, who has the words of eternal liſe: And on their doing fo, ſalvation is 
promiſed them, becauſe their receiving him in that character unplics their be- 
lief of the whole revelation, which he has made of the will of God, But 
tho in the goſpels this form of expreſſion is uſed, becauſe it comprehends all 
the particular objects of faith, at the ſame time that it repreſents directly the 
foundation of faith, it ought to be remembered, that under every diſpenſa- 
tion whatever, the immediate objects of mens belief are the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of religion, ſo far as theſe have actually been diſcovered to them. —Taken 
in this comprehenſive view, faith is the root of all piety and virtue, the principle 
from which they proceed. So eſſential is faith to every good action, that 
no Heathen or Chriſtian ever performed any thing that can merit the appella- 
tion, without this principle. For is it not confeſſed by all, that good actions 
muſt proceed from a ſenſe of their beauty and rectitude, from a conviction that 
they are agreeable to the will of God, from a diſtin knowlege of their ob- 
| ligations, and from a regard to their conſequences? Now, what elſe is this 
but the exerciſe of faith Indeed, becauſe mens views of theſe things are 
greatly enlightned and enlarged by the diſcoveries of the goſpel, under the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation, in all our actions expreſs regard muſt be had to theſe 
diſcoveries, and to the Son of God, who has been pleaſed to make them to 
us, and. who, on that account, is repreſented as the ultimate object of our 
faith, And as all good actions muſt flow from faith, ſo it is impoſſible to 
have faith in the ſenſe explained above, without having at the ſame time a 
right behaviour. For the man poſſeſſed of faith has attended to all the mani- 
feſtations which God has made to him; he has received them as the very truth; 
he loves them as ſuch; he has the higheſt ſenſe of their importance; he me- 
ditates on them often and with pleaſure; he recollects them on every occa- 
ſion, whether of doing or ſuffering: and by having them actually or habitual- 
ly in view, he is animated to a right conduct. Such a perion may be ighno- 
rant in ſome points, or he may err; and in proportion to the influence which 
ſuch errors or ignorance have upon practice, he may go aſtray ; yet his devi- 
ations cannot be very wide of truth and virtue. For in the general, faith is 
connected with teachableneſs, impartiality, and humility; virtues which in 
their own nature lead ſtraight on to the acquiſition of truth. Beſides, God 
will favourably regard the man who poſſcſſes ſuch diſpoſitions, and will preſerve 
him in the right path, or will quickly bring him back to it. 


This being the nature, theſe the qualities, and theſe the effects of faith, 
why ſhould the goſpels be found fault with, for making it the term of falva- 
tion? To imperfect creatures like us, who are not capable of unſinning obe- 
dience, no other term could be offered under any diſpenſation whatever, Jews, 
Gentiles, Chriftians, all muſt be ſaved by the r/2bteouſneſs of faith; that is, 
ſuch a righteouſneſs as habitual juſt views of ſpiritual things naturally lead 
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men to. This righteouſneſs, tho' it be not perfect, will nevertheleſs be ſin- 
cere, conſtant, and univerſal. It is therefore the beſt righteouſneſs, ſuch weak 
creatures as we, are capable of. At the fame time being an imperfect righte- 
ouſneſs, that it ſhould be propoſed as the term of our ſalvation, and accepted 
inſtead of perfect righteouſneſs, can only be aſcribed to the free gift of God 
thro' Jeſus Chriſt, as the goſpel aſſures us. To conclude, by making faith 
the term of our ſalvation, our Maſter has ſettled human virtue on its true foun- 
dation. For thus it conſiſts in the right temper of a man's mind: and by 
fixing it there, the practice of virtue is ſecured to the utmoit extent of the 
human capacity. Let the goſpel then be cleared from every ſhadow of blame, 
on account of its doctrine concerning the neceſſity of faith to the ſalvation of 


men. 


2. The adverſaries of revelation, with greater ſhew of argument, object 
againſt the Founder of Chriſtianity, for prohibiting fimultaneous polygamy, 
and for reſtraining the liberty of divorce. They pretend that theſe are hard- 
ſhips both unreaſonable and unneceſſary; and appeal to the ſtate of the nations, 
among whom the one and the other is practiſed, Nevertheleſs, that in the 
laws under conſideration, the Chriſtian inſtitution is moſt wiſe, will appear 
from what follows. The ends of marriage are the propagation and right edu- 
cation of the ſpecies. Theſe ends cannot be gained unleſs there is in marriage 
a union of hearts. For the weakneſs of the human oftspring, renders the rear- 


ing andeducating thereof ſuch a burdenſome work, as could not be ſupported un- 


leſs the parents were united in the firmeſt bond of friendſhip. Wherefore, the 
condition and conſtitution of human nature, making it neceſſary that marriage 
be the tendereſt and moſt laſting of all friendſhips, ſimultaneous polygamy 
and divorce mult be heinouſly unjuſt. For, as this friendſhip admits no ſhar- 
ing of affections, nor that any period ſhould be ſet to it, polygamy, divorce, 
and adultery, wound it in the tendereſt part, by eſtranging the huſband's af- 
fection from his firſt wife, and from her offspring. She that was once the 
object of his love, and who in that perſuaſion put herſelf into his poſ- 
ſeſſion, is moſt unjuſtly robbed of thoſe ſocial ſatisfactions which are the chief 
pleaſures of life. Inſtead of enjoying opulence, ſhe is reduced to mere ne- 
ceſſaries. Her children are neglected in their education, and cut off from the 
natural advantages of their birth. All theſe evils are brought on innocent 
perſons, merely that the huſband may enjoy a ſenſual indulgence, which 
enervates his mind, engenders unconquerable habits, and is the ſource of in- 
numerable evils to the man himſelf. Such is the common nature of the 
vices mentioned. Each of them, however, hath miſchiets peculiar to itſelf, 
which deſerve a ſeparate conſideration, 


To begin with polygamy : moraliſts obſerve, that it breaks in upon the 


order of the world. There is a remarkable equality preſerved in the num- 


ber of the males and females of the human ſpecies that are born. This 
U 2 circunſtance 
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circumſtance ſhews it to have been the intention of the great Creator, that 
no man ſhould have more than one wife at a time, unleſs we fancy he 
deſigned as many men ſhould live unmarried, as there are women uſeleſsly 
Joined in marriage to thoſe who chuſe to have many wives. Of this, how- 
ever, are not the conſequences every way bad? Thoſe who are excluded from 
marriage, having little connexion with their kind, will become untcciable, 


And the women not bearing as many children as they would do if each had 


her own huſband, the ſtate will be depopulated. The children of one who 
has many wives may become ſo numerous, that neither his care nor his ſub- 
ſtance can ſuffice for their education. The neglected wife, as in a number 
there muſt be ſome neglected, is laid under great temptations to adultery ; and 
mult be confined, not by the bands of love, but by chains, prifons, and guards. 
Or, though ſome may have ſtrength of mind ſufficient to preſerve themſelves 
virtuous under the unequal and oppreſſive yoke, yet polygamy, wherever it 
is practiſed, never fails to render wornea abſolute ſlaves; inaſmuch as to ſe- 
cure a place in their nuſband's affections, and to vanquiſh their rivals, they 
muſt all be devoted to his will in every thing. By this means, marriage, 
that friendly inſtitution to human kind, is ſtripped of us principal joys, at leaſt 
to the women, of whoſe ſatisfaction no account is made by the men. —— A 
perſon muſt have little conſideration or candour, who is not by theſe reaſons 
led to acknowledge the wiſdom of the goſpel, in its prohibitions of poly- 
gamy, ſo much complained of by the licentious “. 


With reſpe& to divorce, the Chriſtian inſtitution abſolutely prohibits it, ex- 
cept in thoſe caſes where the ends of marriage cannot be obtained; namely, 
when either of the parties is guilty of adultery, or when either of them ma- 
liciouſly deſert the other. Now, the wiſdom of the Founder of Chriſtianity 
in thus limiting the cauſes of divorce, will appear, if we confider,—Firſt, that 
the liberty of divorce gives great encouragement to family quarrels. For when 
it is in the power of the parties to ſeparate at any time they have a mind, 


If it is objected to the above, that ſome good 
men of old, whoſe hiſtory is recorded in the 
Jewiſh Scriptures with applauſe, practiſed po- 
lyzamy : The anſwer is, No body pretends that 
polygamy is intrinſically evil. Theſe men may 
have been ſo indulged, for reaſons which do not 
at all ſubſiſt now, Polygamy was univerſal in 
that part of the world where they lived. To 
have kept them from taking more wives than 
one, might have made them embrace the reli- 
gion of their idolatrous neighbours. At leaſt 
it would have had this effect upon the Jews 
their poſterity, who naturally were a very li- 
centious people. Our Lord himlelf authoriſes 
us to aſſign this reaton for the indulgence un- 
der cot ſideration, by aſſigning it as the reaſon 

of an indulgence of a like nature. Mat. xix. 


S. 


8. Moſes, becauſe of the hardneſs of your hearts, 
ſuffered you ta put away your wives, but frum 
the beginning it was not ſp, Wherefore, as 
ſimultaneous polygamy and divorce have 
no intrinſic evil in them, but may be inno- 
cently uſed by perſons ſtrictly virtuous, the 
patriarchs and their poſterity under the Mo- 
ſaic diſpenſation, might be indulged in theſe 
things, to prevent their going over to the reli- 
gions of the neighbouring nations, who uni- 
verſally practiſed them, But under the goſpel, 
which is a diſpenſation deſigned for all mankind, 
the pureſt and molt perfect laws were fitly pro- 
poſed, becauſe men were no longer to ſee or be 
tempted by a contrary example, in nations or 
perſons greater than themſelves, 
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they will neither be careſul to avoid giving each other offence ; nor when 
offence is given, will they, by yielding, tho' ever fo little, attempt to remoye it. 
Or, tho' married perſons ſhould in their calmer moods be diſpoſed to behave 
well towards one another, yet it is certain when diſguſts happen, as they 
ſometimes will do, ſeparation would be the remedy they would fly to, for 
every domeſtic uneaſineſs. The truth is, where unlimited divorces are allow- 
ed, every thing becomes a reaſon for ſeparation. The want of offspring, or 
the death of ſuch as they have already procreated ; nay, any ſudden change 
of fortune, whether proſperous or adverſe, will produce this calamity : adver- 
ſity being apt to ſour peoples tempers, and proſperity to make them giddy ; 
not to mention the diſtaſtes which mankind often take at one another, on ac- 
count of age and infirmity. Of theſe and all the other evils attending un- 
reſtrained divorces, the Jews and the Romans were melancholy examples. 
For in both nations there was little elſe to be ſeen, but the moſt ungrate- 
ful perfidious ſeparations of huſbands from their wives, and of wives from 
their huſbands. (See Middleton's life of Cicero, vol. ii. p. 171.) —Secondly, 
divorce has always pernicious effects upon the children of the marriage that 
is diſſolved. If the divorce happens while the children are young, their edu- 
cation will be neglected by both parents, whoſe affections are wholly engroſſ- 
ed by their new choice: not to mention that the children in ſuch caſes ſeldom 
fail to undergo great ſeverities, in an age which requires rather to be cheriſh- 
ed and tended. Did the human offspring grow up to maturity in the ſpace 
of a year, as that of the brutes do, the inconveniencies flowing from ground- 
leſo divorce would be the leſs. But as it is near twenty years before children 
are capable of providing for themſelves, unlimited divorce muſt be deſtructive 
of the very ends of marriage, the rearing and educating the ſpecies, and there- 
fore is utterly abſurd, If the divorce happens after the children of the marriage 
are grown up, they can hardly avoid engaging in the quarrel of their parents, 
according to the judgment they form of their conduct, or the good-will they 
bear to either. By this means, the affection of the parent whom they deſpiſe 
will be alienated from them, and the facred bond of nature, by which the 
members of a family are fo cloſely knit, will be broken. Nay, tho' the chil- 
dren ſhould be ſo wiſe as to forbear meddling in their parents quarrels, the 
parents will find themſelves under a neceſſity of difinheriting their children, in 
order to gratify their new ſpouſes. The effect of this muſt be, that the chil- 
dren of the firſt marriage, being diſappointed of their juſt hopes, will loſe all 
reverence for their father, and be tempted to revenge the injury, by re- 
peated indiſcretions in their behaviour towards her, who they think has intrud- 
ed upon their right. Thirdly, Cauſeleſs divorce never fails to prove extreme- 
ly hurtful to the parties themſelves. For fo great an injury will naturally be- 
get animoſity between the perſons divorced, and prompt them to retaliate it by 
any method in their power. Beſides, the relations of the parties will en- 
gage in the quarrel, and immediately break off all intercourſe. And being 
fired with reſentment, will fpread abroad numberleſs falſhoods to each - hezs 
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diſadvantage ; or it may be puſh matters to the utmoſt extremity.— Thus the 
ruin of families, and great confuſion in the ſtate, neceſſarily enſue from unli- 
mited divorces. Wherefore, our Lord's prohibition of them is founded on the 
juſteſt reaſons, and tends highly to the wellfare of ſociety. 


III. It is mentioned as a fault in the Chriſtian inſtitution, that it recommends. 


things under the notion of virtues, which are abſolutely hurtful to ſocicty, 
Of this kind, heavenly-mindedneſs and contempt of the world are thought to be; 
becauſe it is pretended, that they make men indifferent about the buſineſs of 
the preſent life, to the great detriment both of individuals and of ſociety i. 
ſelf. But the abſurdity of this reproach may eaſily be ſnewed. The 1121 
who maintains an habitual ſenſe of his ſubjection to God, and judges honou- 
ably of the preſent order of the world ſettled by God, as all trug Chrilia:- 
do, will from theſe conſiderations apply himſelf with the greateſt care 
every branch of his duty; and among the reſt he will be, 9 7) 77: £4 
fineſs, but fervent in ſpirit, even about worldly affairs, knowing that therely, 
he ſerves the Lord. He will be anxious both to diſcharge the duty he owes 
to the public, and to put himſelf in a condition to fuppor! 1's family, and do 
good to others, according to his ſtation, and their weceilities, The principles 
of the Chriſtian religion animate men to theſe things. And the heavenly- 
mindedneſs, or diſengagement of affection which it enjoins, only hinders them 
from purſuing the goods of this life for their own lake. This, fo far from 
being any loſs either to a man's ſelf, or to the ſocicty of which he is a mem- 
ber, will be the greateſt advantage to both. For it will keep him from 
tranſgreſſing the rules of juſtice in the purſuit of riches, and of temperance 
in the enjoyment of them. Wherefore the goſpel, by its precepts concerning 
heavenly-mindedneſs, makes its diſciples excellent citizens. Moreover, 
the conſciouſneſs which every Chriſtian has, that in the proſecution of his 
worldly affairs he is acting agreeably to the will of God, muſt give him a 
degree of ſpirit, application and ſteadineſs, far ſuperior to that which ariſes 
from the mere impulſes of worldly paſſions. For theſe, if they conſtantly 
operate, and are not under the reſtraints of religion, will certainly puſh a man 
too far. If they operate by fits and ſtarts, they will make him unſtable in his 


purſuits, and oftimes leave him quite ſpiritleſs.— lf there are any precepts. 


in the goſpels which ſeem to carry the matter farther, they relate to particular 
perſons, and to the ſtate of things at that time. Thus Luke xii. 33. Sell what 
ye have, and give alms; was plainly ſpoken to the apoſtles and firſt preachers 
only, whoſe particular office required them to be wholly diſengaged from the 
world ; and was calculated for thoſe times of perſecution, wherein the pro- 
feſſion, but eſpecially the preaching of the goſpel, expoſed men to the loſs 
of all their goods. The ſame account we give of the precept to the young 
man: Matth. xix. 21. If thou wilt be perfect, go and ſell what thou haſt, and 
give to the pocr, and thou fhalt hav? treaſure in heaven: and come and jollow 
me; become one of the preachers of my religion, — Nor did the apoſtles 
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underſtand theſe precepts in any other ſenſe: for we find them often enjoin- 
ing diligence in worldly buſineſs, that their diſciples might have wherewithal 
to maintain themſelves, and do good to others. Epheſ. iv. 28. Let bim that 
Hole, fleal no mere, but rather let him labour with his hands the thing which is 
good, that he may have to give to him that needeth. Nay, the apoſtle Paul 
himſfelf, tho' the importance of his office, as well as his maſter's permiſſion, might 
have excuſed him from bodily labour, yet wrought with his hands for his. 
own maintenance, that he might ſet an example to his converts of prudent 
induſtry, and make the goſpel free of charge. 1 Cor. iv. 2. Withal, he or- 
dered Titus to enjoin his flock to be diligent in buſineſs, chap. iii. 14. Let ours 
alſo learn to maintain good works (in the original it is, follow heneft trades) fer 
neceſſary uſes, that they be net unfruitful. See likewiſe, 2 Theſſ. iii. 10. 14. 
And to name no more proofs, it appears from Mark vi. 3. that the Founder of 
the Chriſtian religion himſelf, wrought at his father's trade of a carpenter, 
till he entered upon his public miniſtry ; thereby giving an example of virtu- 
ous induſtry, and recommending it to all his followers, 


Theſe things ſhew that the enemies of the goſpel miſtake the meaning of 
the following paſſages, when they bring them to prove that our religion diſ- 
courages a ſpirit of induſtry in its diſciples. Luke vi. 20. Bleſſed be ye pror, 
for yours is the kingdom of God. Ver. 24. Woe unto you that are rich, &c. As if 
the poor were the favourites of heaven, merely on account of their poverty; 
and the rich the o jects of its diſpleaſure, becauſe they are rich. The proper 
meaning of the bencdiction we learn from the ſermon on the mount, where 
it is more fully ſet down. Bleſſed are the pror in ſpirit. The malediction 
therefore, being the reverſe of the benediction, mult be interpreted by it. If 
fo, it is the rich in ſprrit only who are curſed, And doubtleſs perſons of this 
character, whatever the ſtation of life is which they hold, muſt be miſerable. 
For their pride, ſenſuality and contempt of God, with the other evil paſſions. 
denoted by the metaphorical expreſſion, rich in ſpirit, muſt make them mi- 
ſerable: Whereas thoſe who are pcor in ſpirit, who are humble, meek and 
weaned from the world, muſt be happy ; and the rather, if they maintain theſe 
diſpoſitions in the midſt of affluence. And whereas it is laid, Mark x. 25, 
I is eaſier for a camel to go thro the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdim of God; it is a plain perverſion of the paſſage, when it is 
brought to prove that Jeſus diſcouraged induſtry, and condemned riches as 
ſach. He himſelf, in the precedent verfe, has told us, that he ſpake only of 
perſons who truſted in riches. And without doubt, nothing can be conceived 
more difficult than for ſuch io enter into the kingdom of heaven; whether we 
underitand by that phraſe, their profeſſing the goſpel in the firſt ages of per- 
ſecution, or their becoming good men in any age, and as ſuch going into 
heaven at death. Yet it is remarkable, that even thus our Lord did not ab- 
ſolutely exclude perſons who truſt in riches, from the poſſibility of repentance 
and ſalvation, For he told his diſciples, who wondered at what he faid, 

ver. 27. 
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ver. 27. With men it is impoſſible, but not witb God; for with God all things 
are poſſible. 


IV. Other precepts of the goſpel are found fault with, as being contrary 
to nature, and impoſſible in the performance. For example, 


1. The precept, Luke xiv. 26. F any man come unto me, and hate not his 
father, and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and ſiſters, yea, and 
his own life alſo, he cannot be my diſciple. But who can doubt that our adver- 
ſaries are in ſome miſtake here, when it is remembered, that on another oc- 
caſion Jeſus ſeverely condemned the Phariſees, for making void the obligations 
of filial duty, by ſuffering men to beſtow on the temple that portion of their 
ſubſtance, wherewith they ought to have maintained their parents ; and upon 
their ſo doing, ſetting them free from any farther concern about them, how- 
ever needy they might be. He taught alſo the atrocious nature of violating, 
even in thought, the conjugal affection. Matth. v. 28. Whoſcever looketh upon a 
woman to luſt after her, hath committed adultery with her already in his heart, 
He allowed of divorce upon no pretence whatever but the breach of the 
marriage covenant. The love which he bears to good men, he compared 
to the affection which he felt towards his relations. From all theſe things it 
is plain, that no teacher of morality ever carried the obligations of natural 
affection, and of the duties reſulting therefrom, higher than Jeſus has done. 
The ſame may be ſaid of his apoſtles. For they mention it among the 
oreat corruptions of the heathen world, that they were void of natural af- 
fection. They teach in the cleareſt manner, the whole relative duties, and 
have ſuggeſted ſentiments which have the moſt direct influence, to ſtrengthen 
and purify thoſe natural affections which are the foundations of them. After 
ſuch clear proofs, can any one doubt that the expreſſions of hating father and 
mother, c. uſed by our Lord, means, according to a known idiom in the 
Hebrew language, our loving thoſe relations leſs than Jeſus? In this ſenſe, 
the precept was perfectly proper, becauſe in thoſe times of perſecution, who- 
ſoever devoted himſelf to the preaching of the goſpel, could not conſiſtently 
therewith enjoy the private and ſocial ſatisfactions of life, His precept there- 
fore amounts to no more than this, that as men are bound to deny themſelves 
any private gratification, which is inconſiſtent with the duty they owe to their 
family and friends, ſo in all caſes, where the ſervice of God and the good of 
mankind requires it, they muſt reſtrain the operation even of natural and ſo- 
cial affections: which is preciſely, that the inferior principle ought to yield 
to the ſuperior ; the obligations which men are under to promote the ſervice of 
God and the good of mankind, being greater than all other obligations 
whatever. 


2. We are told that no man can be in ſafety, if the precepts, Matth v. 39. 
forbidding us to refit the injuries that are offered to us, wee put in practice. 


And 
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And no doubt this would be the caſe, if thoſe precepts reſpected all injuries 
indifferently. But any one who reads the paſſage, will ſee that our Lord 
means only to reſtrain a ſpirit of reſentment ; and not to hinder men uni- 
verſally from defending themſelves, when their perſons, their fortunes, or 
their liberties are unjuſtly attacked. Inſtances indeed of theſe three ſorts of 
injuries are mentioned; and in theſe inſtances reſiſtance is prohibited. But 
they are the leſſer injuries only in thoſe kinds which are ſpoken of. If it is 
ſaid, that ſuiting cn the check, ſuing us at law for our coat, and compelling us 
40 ge a mile, are no trifling matters; I reply, that the Jewith language, in 
which Jeſus delivered his precepts, like the other eaſtern tongues, admitted 
figurative expreſſions, which to European ears import much more than they 

were known to do, by thoſe accuſtomed to them. The precepts commandin 
to cut off the hands and the feet, and to pluck out the eyes which offend us, 
are examples of this kind. So like iſe are the precepts under conſideration : 
for they mean no more but that leſſer injuries are not to be reſiſted. To 
prove that this is the true meaning of the precepts, I need only put the 
reader in mind of the general wiſdom appearing in the laws of the goſpel. 
Without diſpute, theſe tend more to the good of mankind, than any ſyſtem 
of laws that ever was publiſhed. Why then ſhould the precepts under con- 
ſideration be fancied to have a different influence? Beſides, our Lord's mean- 
ing in them may be collected from his own practice. He reſiſted one of the 
injuries mentioned in this very precept, becauſe it was fo circumſtanced that he 
could not ſubmit to it with prudence. It was in his lait trial, when a 
ſervant who ſtood by, imagining that he had given the high prieſt a diſ- 
reſpectful anſwer, ſtruck him with the palm of his hand. On this occaſion, 
our Lord was fo far from turning the other cheek to be ſmitten, that he 
rebuked the perſon who injured him. The reaſon is, If he had tamely ſub- 
mitted to the injury, it would have been an acknowledgment of the guilt that 
was imputed to him, and by conſequence a forfeiture of his character as the 
Son of God, whom it behoved to be free from all fin and blame of every 
kind. Accordingly the words of his reproof are, John xviil. 22. FI have 
ſcoken evil, bear witneſs of the evil; but if well, why ſiniteſt thou me? I appeal 
to every unprejudiced perſon, if this paſſage does not prove it to be the will 
of the founder of Chriſtianity, that in all caſes of importance men ſhould 
defend not only their lives, fortunes and liberties, but their reputations ; and 
that his command concerning the not reſiſting of evil, refers only to leſſer 
injuries. Thus interpreted, the Chriſtian precept is highly to be approved 
of; becauſe it is every way beſt for ſociety in general, and for individuals 
themſelves, that ſmall injuries be patiently ſubmitted to. For tho' it is pre- 
tended, that this tameneſs will encourage the bad to inſult the good, it is 
falſe in fact. Reſiſtance and reſentment are always found to inflame mens 
paſſions, and make them proceed from evil to worſe ; bringing on much 
greater miſchiefs than thoſe they propoſe to avoid. It is thus duels ariſe, 
which prove not only ruinous to families, but detrimental to the ſtate, by the 
X lots 
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loſs of uſeful lives, which, if the injury had not been reſented, would have 
been ſpared. On the other hand, by bearing ſmall injuries patiently, we 
more effectually ſecure ourſelves than by refiſtance. For meekneſs and pa- 
tience fail not, to ſoften the hearts even of the worſt. Nay, they often procure 
us the eſteem of thoſe who have injured us. 


3. With reſpect to the forgiveneſs of injuries, the returning of good for 
evil, the loving of our enemies, the cutting off our right hands and feet, ſelf- 
denial, humility, and the like Chriſtian virtues, which are alleged to be 
contrary to nature and impoſſible, I obſerve that theſe, rightly underſtood, are 
contrary to none but the evil paſſions of our nature; for inſtance, to anger, pride, 
immoderate ſelf-love, and the reſt, Wherefore they are rendered impotlible, 
merely by the prevalence of thoſe evil paſſions in the mind. Reaſon and all 
the finer principles, draw men to the very ſame virtues which the Chriſtian 
religion enjoins. And every one who has made any proficiency in good- 
neſs, knows that the virtues above-named are ſo far from being impoſible, 
that by the aſſiſtance which God beſtows on good men, they may be prac- 
tiſed with eaſe and pleaſure. The diſcourſes of the heathen philoſophers 
likewiſe, ſhew the poſſibility of thoſe virtues. For tho' on certain occaſions, 
they have both ſpoken and acted otherwiſe, yet in their calmeſt moments, 
they have at leaſt praiſed the virtues on account of which Chriſtianity is bla- 
med, and in ſome inſtances actually have practiſed them. I might here 
mention Socrates and Xenophon and Cicero and Juvenal and Seneca. But 
the matter is too well known to need proof. Add to this that the Chri- 
ſtian virtues under conſideration, form ſuch a temper as is admirably ſuited 
to the nature of our preſent ſtate ; and that the ſatisfaction reſulting from the 
exerciſe of theſe virtues, is infinitely nobler and more laſting, than any plea- 
ſure which a bad mind can take in the contrary vices. For which reaſon they 


more than repay any pain we put ourſelves to, in croſſing our inclinations by 
the exerciſe of them, 


V. Jeſus is likewiſe found fault with, becauſe he has not directly recom- 
mended private friendſhip, and the love of cur country. But to judge pro- 
perly of this matter we ſhould remember, that there are certain virtues which 
the generality by their natural temper, by the circumſtances in which they are 
placed, by their education, and by the force of example, are fo diſpoſed to 
practiſe, that they are in greater danger of exceeding, than of being defective 
in them. Of this kind are the affections which men bear to their relations, 
private friendſhips, attachments to the ſocieties whereot they are members, 
and the love of our country ; underſtanding by the latter an inclination to 
promote the wealth, power, and grandeur of our country. Theſe affections, 
under proper regulation, are no doubt commendable : nevertheleſs, moſt 
people being apt to indulge ſuch a partiality towards their friends, brethren, and 
country, as oft-times prompts them to tranſgreſs the limits of juſtice, it be- 
comes a matter of extreme delicacy to give precepts concerning the virtue; 
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in queſtion. The truth is, in many caſes it may be ſafer to abſtain altogether 
from recommending them, leſt under the colour of things fs ſpecious, men 
ſhould take occaſion to gratify a variety of evil paſſions. If I am not miſ- 
taken, the nations who firſt received our Lord's inſtructions, come within this 
latter deſcription. With the Romans, the love of their country was the chief vir- 
tue. Under it they indulged an inſatiable and cruel ambition, which made them 
enemies to all mankind. Accordingly they waged war with, and enflaved the 
greateſt part of the world. The Jews likewiſe carried the love of their nation 
ſo high, that they hated the reſt of mankind, and would not do them the 
leaſt good office. Wherefore, as all men are apt to exceed, rather than to 
fall ſhort in the virtues mentioned; and as the Jews and Romans, the two 
nations to whom the doCtrines of the goſpel were fiſt preached, had actually 
exceeded in them, it muſt be acknowleged agreeable to the wiſdom which 
the founder of Chriſtianity poſſeſſed, that he forbare to recommend thoſe 
virtues particularly. At the ſame time, every one mult be ſenſible, that he 
ſufficiently ſecured their reputation and obligation, by enforcing the general 
principles of charity and fortitude, on which they are founded. Withal. 
by ſhewing in his own conduct a ſtriking example of virtuous friendſhip 
under prudent regulations, and of the warmeſt regard even to the temporal 
intereſts of his country, he has ſufficiently invited his followers to the prac- 
tice of theſe virtues, His friendſhip to Lazarus and his ſiſters is well known. 
One of his diſciples was fo much the object of his peculiar affection, that he 
obtained the name of 7he belved diſcipl'. The calamities which he foreſaw 
were coming upon his country, moved him to ſuch a degree, that when 
from the Mount of Olives he looked on Jeruſalem, the principal ſcene of 
the ſufferings of the nation, he wept over it, and expreſſed his ſorrow for 
his countrymen in the tendereſt lamentation that ever was uttered. To con- 
clude, through the whole couiſe of his miniſtry, he ſhewed his love to his 
country by oppoſing the ſpiritual tyranny of the Scribes and Phariſees, who 
in all points almoſt had miſled the people; notwithſtanding he well knew 
that by this oppoſition, he expoſed himſelt to the greateſt ſufferings, which the 
rage and malice of enemies ſo powerful could inflict upon him. 


VI. The Chriſtian ſacraments are found fault with as foreign to the na- 
ture of true religion. But our Lord may eafily be vindicated for the inſti- 
tution of theſe rites, ſeeing they are only two in number, and in themſelves 
they are neither troubleſome nor expenſive. Their end is agreeable to the 
ſpiritual nature of the Chriſtian religion, of which they make part. Th: 
obſervation of them is intended as a ſtanding monument for proving the 
truth, and keeping up the memory of the great tranſactions of our Lord's 
lite, on which the credit of the Chriſtian religion depends. They are like- 
wiſe emblematical repreſentations, by which are ſuggeſted conſiderations the 
moſt effectual for influencing men to lead holy lives. Theſe things are ſo 
well known, that it is needleſs to be more particular. I have only to add, 
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that as every religion hath ſome badge or mark, by which its diſciples 
are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of mankind, it was fit that Chriſt's diſ- 
ciples ſhould in like manner be diſtinguiſhed. Accordingly all Chriſtians 
are and ever have been thus ſeparated, by the ſacraments of baptiſm and 
the euchariſt. The Chriſtian rites therefore ought likewiſe to be conſidered 
as badges of Chriſtianity ; and conſequently as the means, by which the out- 
ward profeſſion of the goſpel, has been kept up in the world, Sce B. 3. C. 5, 
§. I, 2. | 


Thus from a careful examination of particulars, it appears that no fault 
can be found, either with the doctrines or precepts of the goſpel.—1. I:3 
doctrines in general are conformable to the pureſt informations of reaſon, 
and to the beſt ideas which men have formed of God. None of them 
are contradictory ; though it has been alleged that they are ſo. Some of 
them indeed relate to ſubjects above human comprehenſion. Nevertheleſs, 
the affirmations of the goſpel concerning theſe ſubjects, are by no means 
uſeleſs. The value and efficacy of revelation depend upon them. Farther, 
the general tendency of the dottrines of the goſpel, is to advance the glory 
of God, to beautity the human underſtanding with knowlege, and to pu- 
rify the hearts of men. If any of them ſeem to have a contrary tendency, 
it is becauſe they are miſunderſtood, The language in which they are 
delivered is the ſimpleſt and cleareſt imaginable, in fo much, that no book of 
religion or morality was ever better fitted for the bulk of mankind than the 
goſpels, in which the words of eternal life are ſet down. What obſcurity is 
found in a few paſſages was unavoidable, ariſing from the cuſtoms which are 
alluded to, or from the circumſtances of the perſons who were addreſſed, 
or from the nature of epiſtolary writing, which often contains alluſions to 
matters known only unto the perſons between whom the letters paſs, Where- 
fore, the doctrines of revelation are every way worthy of God, to whom they 
are aſcribed. . With reſpect to the precepts of the goſpel, they likewiſe are ſuch 
as became the Son of God to deliver ; for they are all calculated to promote the 
peace, the order, and the happineſs of the world, and to raiſe individuals 
to that perfection in virtue and happineſs, of which their natures are capable. 

And tho' it has beem objeCted, that they are delivered in an indeterminate 
manner, they are really as preciſe as it 1s poſſible for them to be, conſidering 
that endleſs variety of circumſtances, on which particular duties depend. 
At the ſame time, by pointing out and recommending the principles and 
affections wherein virtue conſiſts, they lead mankind directly to that which 
is moſt effential, and which being once obtained will aſſiſt them in the prac- 
tice of virtue, infinitely better than a thouſand rules. For it is thus that 
good men become a law to themſelves. Some of the precepts of Chriſtia- 
nity have been blamed likewiſe as unreaſonable and unneceſlary, others of 
them as hurtful to ſociety, others as contrary to nature, and impoſſible in 
the performance. But all theſe objections have proceeded from imperfect 
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views of the nature, extent, and conſcquences of the goſpel-precepts. Right- 
ly explained, even ſuch of them as have been found fault with, appear not 
only reaſonable, but agreeable to nature, conducive to the good of ſociety, and 
eaſy to be performed; at leaſt with the aſſiſtance which God uſually beſtows on 
good men. And tho' much noiſe has been made, becauſe the Founder of 
Chriſtianity has not recommended two virtues which are judged to be of 
great importance, the clamour is unreaſonable. The obligation of theſe vir- 
tues Jeſus has ſufficiently ſecured, by enforcing the general principles on 
which they are built, And the practice of them he has recommended by 
his own example. Nor would a more expreſs injunction of them have been 
proper; conſidering the temper and circumſtances of the world at that time. 
Laſtly, the rites which the Founder of Chriſtianity has enjoined, are 
few in number, caſy of performance, and of ſingular uſe; being commemo- 
rations of the principal events of his life, emblematical repreſentations of 
matters very uſcful in forming the minds of men to virtue, and outward 
badges by which his diſciples are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the world, and 
the profeſſion of his religion is kept up. It is evident therefore, that in the 
repreſentation which the evangeliils have given of our Lord's doctrine and 
precepts, they have preſerved the exacteſt propriety. They have made them 
in every reſpect ſuch as the Son of God, and the Saviour of the world 
ought to have delivered to mankind, as the will of God for their ſalvation. 


CHAT TH 
Shewing that all the actions recorded in the Goſpels are probable. 


IF the goſpels were forgeries, it is natural to ſuppoſe, ſome of the ac- 

tions therein recorded, would be unbecoming the character and circum- 
ſtances of the perſons, to whom they are aſcribed. The truth is, this ſort of 
cenſure has actually been paſſed upon a few of the things performed by 
Jeſus, by his diſciples, and by his enemies. Indeed the boldneſs with which 
particular actions have been thus condemned, looks as if they were really 
blameable ; yer, upon examination, it appears that there is not any juſt foun- 
dation for cavil here. In the relation which the evangeliſts have given of 
our Lord's actions, they have maintained the niceſt propriety. He has done 
nothing below his dignity as the Son of God, and Saviour of the world. 
The conduct of his diſciples and of his enemies is equally in character; 
being exactly ſuch as might be expected from perſons of their diſpoſitions. 
n this therefore, as in all other reſpects, the goſpels are ſufficiently 
probable, yea carry a high degree of evidence in their own bolom. But 
that the reader may judge for himſelf, I propoſe to examine matters minutely ; 
beginning with the ordinary actions of our Lord's life, which have been 
blamed by the enemies of revelation, as unworthy of the high character 
aſcribed to him in the goſpels. 
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SECT. 1. Shewing that all the ordinary actions of our Lord's life, were per- 
tedly ſtable to his character and undertaking. 


O Lord's ordinary actions are ſuch as follow. During the years of his 

childhood and youth, he remained with his parents, being in ſubjection 
to them, and working with his father at his occupation, When he enter- 
ed on his public life, he went about doing good to the bodies and to the ſoul: 
of men. He minded no private concern of his own, being wholly employed 
in the duties of his miniſtry. He therefore did not live in worldly pomp 
or ſplendor, but in continual hardſhips and mortifications ; being ſupported 
by the charity of his friends. In all this he plainly acted agreeably to his 
character and function. Nor in fact, have our adverſaries found any fault 
with his general conduct. What reproaches have been thrown our, are levelled 
againſt a few actions which may be eaſily defended ; being reaſonable and 
decent in the higheſt degree. 


I. His behaviour towards his parents has been cenſured as not ſufficiently 
reſpectful. And the following inſtances are mentioned. His ſtaying behind 
them in Jeruſalem without their knowlege, when at the age of twelve years, 
they carried him up to the paſſover. The anſwer which he gave to his 
mother at the marriage in Cana, when ſhe informed him that the wine was 
run ſhort. And what he ſaid of his mother and brethren, to one who 
told him, that they ſtood without defiring to ſpeak with him, As to our 
Lord's tarrying in Jeruſalem after his parents were gone, tho' his mother 
blamed him for it, becauſe of the pain which it had given them, it was no 
fort of diſobedience. They had not ordered their fon to come away. Hav- 
ing parted with them by accident, perhaps on the day they propoſed to ſet 
out, they thought he had gone away with ſome of their kinsfolk. And in 
this perſwaſion they departed, without making any ſearch for him. The 
fault therefore, if there was any here, lay in themſelves. His parents hav- 
ing thus left him, Jeſus propoſed to ſpend his time profitably till they ſhould 
return. He preſented himſelf to the doctors, who in the chambers of the 
temple inſtructed ſuch young ones, as had been brought up by their parents 
to the feaſt. And when it came to his turn, by aſking the doctors certain 
queſtions in the courſe of the exerciſe, he modeſtly inſinuated to them a cor- 
reQion of the errors they were guilty of in teaching. Thus he gave the 
people a ſpecimen, by way of prelude, of what he was more fully to per- 
form afterwards in the courſe of his miniſtry, If his parents had duly con- 
ſidered, what the angel formerly told them concerning the dignity of their 
ſon, they might have expected ſome ſuch extraordinary tranſaction dur— 
ing his firſt attendance in his Father's houſe. At leaſt, when they found 
him ſo employed, inſtead of finding fault, they ought with reverence to have 
beheld thoſe firſt manifeſtations of his Divinity, Wherefore the anſwers which 
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he returned to his mother's complaint, is a ſufficient vindication of his con- 
duct in this matter. Luke ii. 49. And he ſaid unto them, Il is it that ye 
ſought me ? vlg. on the road, that was an improper place. Miſt ye nat that 
1 muſt be about my Father's buſineſs ? or as others tranſlate it, “ in my Father's 
« houſe,” You ought therefore to have fought me in the temple. 
What Jeſus ſaid to his voher at the marriage of Cana, was by no means 
diſreſpectful. Jobn it. 4. Woman what have I to do with thee, mine hour is 
not yet come. In our language indeed, the compellation of 4w9man ſounds 
harſh, being a term of diſreſpect. But it was by no means ſo amon 

the Eaſterns, who made uſe of it in addreſſing perſons of He firſt quality; 
as all know who are acquainted with the Grecian writings. Our Lord there- 
fore is very ignorantly found fault with on this account. Eſpecially as he 
is well known to have addreſſed his mother by the appellation of <wman, at 
a time when he meant to ſhew her the higheſt and tendereſt regard, by re- 
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commending her from the croſs to the care of the beloved diſciple. John 


xix. 26. Woman, Behold thy Sen. To proceed, the fentence read interroga- 
tively will eafily run thus: Woman, What have I to do with thee? Is not mine 
hour come ? Is not the ſeaſon of my public miniſtry commenced, in which 
I am to be no longer under the direction of my parents; but muſt work 
miracles, when I myſelf and not you judge it proper ? The anſwer which 
he gave to the people in Capernaum, who told him that his mother and bre- 
thren deſired to ſpeak with him, does not imply the leaſt contempt of the 


natural relations eſtabliſhed by God among mankind in general, nor any 


want of affection to his mother and brethren in particular: on the contrary, 
it imports the higheſt regard to both. Marth. xii. 49. Who is my mother and 
brethren ? Who do you think are the objects of my tendereſt regard? And 
ke iretched forth his hands towards his diſciples, and ſaid ; Behold my mother 
and my brethren, For whoſoever ſhall do the «will of my Father which is in 
heaven, the ſame is my brother, and ſiſter, and mother. They who do the will 
of God are beloved by me, with a tenderneſs equal to that which I bear to 
my brother, my ſiſter, and my mother. A declaration of this kind, is 
ſo far from throwing contempt in general on the relations eſtabliſhed 
between mankind by nature, or on Chriſt's mother and brethren in parti- 
cular, that it implies theſe relations to be objects of the ſtrongeſt and tender- 
ct affections in the human nature; and that he had the higheſt reſpect and 


love for his own relations in particular, 


2. The manner in which Jeſus reformed the abuſes committed in the tem- 
ple is found fault with. We are told that bis driving ou? with a ſcourge of 
imall cords, not only the cattle and thoſe who fold them, but the money- 
changers alſo, and the people; his overturning the tables of the money- 
changers, and the ſeats of them who ſold doves; and his ſcattering the 
changers money; were outrageous actions more becoming the furious zeal of 
an enthuſiaſt, than that command of temper and ſobriety which Jeſus is ſaid 
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to have poſſeſſed. Nut to underſtand this part of our Lord's conduct, we 
muſt remember, that in the action itſelf he called himſelf the Sen of bim 15 
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rod, John ji. 16. Aud be ſaid unto them that fold doves, 
Take theſe things hence, and make not my Father's houſe, a houſe of merchondize. 
Wheretore, as on this occaſion, he expreſsly affirmed that he was the Son of 


God, his right to reform the abuſes of the temple, the houſe of God, was 
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the authority of the perſon who made it. He acted 
plainly as maſter of the houſe. And tho he was unſupported, the terror 
which he fin2lv impreſſed upon the minds of the men, by the air of his 
countenance and the tone of his voice, was ſo great, that none of them made 
any reſiſtance. Ihe whip of cords was deſigned not for the men, whom 
he never could have intimidated by the exertion of bodily force, but for the 
beaſts which were at market in the temple, and which could no otherwiſe be 
driven out. Wherefore, the whole of this tranſaction was perfectly ſuitable to 
our Lord's dignity as the Son of God: and the rather that in fo far as it regard- 
ed the men, there was here an exertion of his miraculous power, very pro- 
per at the beginning of his miniſtry. Accordingly, the Jews neither found 
fault with the action itſelf, nor with the manner of it: they only deſired him 
to prove that he was the perſon he pretended to be. ver. 18. What fign ſheweſt 
thou unto us, ſceing thru diſs theſe things? Beſides, among the Jews, it was 
corhmon for prophets by their own authority, to reform ſuch abuſes as were 
introduced into the worthip of God, and to puniſh with their own hands upon 
the ſpot, groſs violations of the law: witneſs the action of Phinehas, by which 
he ſtaid the plague, and which (Pf. cvi. 30.) was accounted to him for righteou}- 
neſs to all generations for ever more. The prophanations of the temple which 
Jeſus reproved, were the moſt horrid abuſes imaginable. The prieſts for gain 
allowed a fair to be kept in the outer court, whereby the Gentile proſelytes 
were excluded from the place of worthip allotted them. Or if any room was 
left them, they could not but be exceedingly diſturbed in their devotions, by 
the noiſe and hurry of the market. Add to this, that great frauds were com- 
mitted in the bargains tranſacted here, by which the court of the temple, 
which had been aſſigned to the Gentiles as a houſe of prayer, was made a den 
of thieves. No wonder therefore, that Jeſus expreſſed the utmoſt indignation 
againſt the tranſgreſſors, and uſed ſome violence in expelling them. The men 
he intimidated by his miraculous power; the cattle he drave out with the 
ſcourge he had made; the implements of their illicit trade he overturned ; 
and the things which he could not himſelf remove, he ordered to be taken 
away. In all this he acted agreeably to the character which he ſuſtained. His 
zeal was no greater than what prophets far inferior to him had ſhewed ; and 
the ſeverity which he uſed was no greater than the crime deſerved. Where- 


fore in every reſpect this part of our Lord's conduct was perfectly proper 
and conſiſtent, 
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3. That Judas ſhould have been of the number of the apo/iles, is thought 


inconſiſtent with the knowlege and wiſdom aſcribed to Jeſus in the goſpels. 
This objection, our Lord himſelf has taken notice of. He foreſaw, that his 
honouring Judas with the apoſtleſhip, would be conſidered as a preſumption, 
that he was ignorant of his real character. Wherefore, long before Judas 
diſcovered himſelf, Jeſus foretold what he would do, to ſhew that he was ful- 
ly acquainted with the character of the man. John vi. 70. Have not I choſen 
ou twelve, and one of you is a devil? Wherefore, if any objection lies againſt 
the Founder of Chriſtianity for this choice, it cannot affect his foreknowlege, 
but muſt be levelled againſt his prudence. Yet in this part likewiſe, as in 
every other, he is perfeCtly free of blame. His making Judas an apoſtle is a ſhin- 
ing inſtance of wiſdom. It was deſigned to be a demonſtration of our Lord's in- 
nocence. A man of profligate diſpoſitions, who he foreſaw would at the con - 
clufion betray him, Jeſus chuſes into the college of the apoſtles. By the 
choice, this wicked perſon, who had not yet diſcovered himſelf, is appointed 
his Maſter's conſtant attendant, and made the witneſs of his moſt ſecret ac- 
tions; he is admitted into all the myſteries of his fellowſhip. Who does not 
in this ſee, that Jeſus was not afraid of the eyes of his enemies, however ma- 
licious? That his miracles were no juggling tricks, performed by compact with 
his diſciples? And that he was not carrying on any plot, to deceive the world ? 
If Jeſus had been engaged in ſuch a deſign, muſt he not have foreſeen that 
Judas, when he betrayed him to the chief prieſts, would diſcover the whole 
fraud? The choice therefore which our Lord, with the fulleſt knowlege of 
Tadas's character, made of him for an apoſtle, inſtead of being an inſtance 
of imprudence, was a proof of the moſt profourd wiſdom. He thereby de- 
monſtrated, in the cleareſt manner, his own moſt perfect innocence. —I have 
only to add, that in this view, the wiſdom and propriety of the choice 
was ſo great, that it was forcordained to be from the beginning: and that no- 


tices thereof were early given in the Jewiſh prophecies, which deſcribed 
Meſſiah's life, ſufferings and death. 


4. The freedom Jeſus uſed in rebuking the Scribes and Phariſees, and the 
vehemence with which he denounced woes againſt them more than once, are 
thought inconfiſtent with the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition, and with the re- 
ſpe& due to perſons of their rank. Nevertheleſs, if we confider the matter 
in its juſt light, we ſhall ſoon be ſenſible that the ſeverity wherewith Jeſus 
treated this order of men, was by no means inconſiſtent with his general 
character, but was the neceſſary reſult of his wiſdom, and of his love to the 
reſt of mankind. The Scribes and Phariſees were perſons remarkable for ava- 
rice, ſenſuality, pride, obſtinacy and contempt of real religion. Their cor- 
ruption of heart exceeded all bounds, Gentle means would have made no 
impreſſion upon them. They needed the ſevereſt remedies. Beſides, 
without regarding their reformation at all, which perhaps was not to be accom- 
pliſhed by any methods; conſidering the ſhew of worth which they B 

* an 
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and by which mankind were cheated into an high admiration of them, it was 
neceſſary for the ſake of the people, to pull off the maſk of hypocriſy un- 
der which they had ſo long concealed their wickedneſs, and led the world 
aſtray ; Luke xvi. 15. Ve are they which juſtify yourſelves before men, but God 
knoweth your hearts: for that which is highly efteemed among men is abomination 
in the fight of God. Nor was there any other method to prevent the perni- 
cious influence of their example and dorine. This was the reaſon Jeſus re- 
buked them ſo openly, and denounced woes againſt them with ſuch vehe- 
mence. By ſo doing, he whoſe judgment was by his miracles proved to be 
the judgment of a prophet, ſhewed his hearers every where what opinion he 
had of thoſe hypocrites ; and cautioned them in the molt affecting manner, 
to beware both of them and of their doctrine. And though on theſe occaſions 
he expreſſed himſelf with more than ordinary vehemence, it muſt be owned 
that he preſerved an entire command of himſelf. For he uttered no ſenti- 
ment or expreſſion, but ſuch as the offences fully warranted, and the regard 
which he had for virtue abſolutely demanded. 


5. Our Lord's riding into Jeruſalem on an aſs amidſt the acclamations of 
his diſciples and the people, has been groſsly miſunderſtood, and ignorantly 
ridiculed by the adverſaries of religion. Hitherto Jeſus had aſſumed the title 
of Meſſiah, only in private, and among his diſciples. The reaſon was, if 
he had declared his intentions publicly in the beginning of his miniſtry, the 
rulers would have put him to death before his work was finiſhed. It was 
neceſſary, however, both for the more certain information of mankind, who 
were not to be left to gueſs who he was, and for the credit of his own cha- 
rater, which was not to be doubtful or ambiguous, that he ſhould openly aſ- 
ſume the dignity which really belonged to him. Wherefore, his miniſtry hav- 
ing continued the time determined, a few days before his death, he reſolv- 
ed to receive the titles of Mefjiab, Son of David, and King of 1jrael, pub— 
licly; tho' he knew it would become the foundation of that accuſation, by 
which he was to be cut off. This ſeaſon was of all others the moſt proper 
for his purpoſe. A great multitude now attended, in expectation that he was 
to ſet up his kingdom immediately. He knew that much people was coming 
from the city, to uſher him in with the pomp and ſtate of Meſſiah. Among 
the reſt, there were to be many Scribes and Phariſees, his enemies, before 
whom it was proper he ſhould acknowlege himſelf Meſſiah. Wherefore, he 
did not think of thunning the multitude as formerly; but determined to en— 
ter Jeruſalem amidſt the acclamations, which he knew they would offer him as 
Methah. And leſt in the narrow paſſes and lanes leading into the city, he 
might have been hurt by the croud, he made his diſciples bring him an aſs to 
ride upon. Nor in this equipage was there any thing mean or ridiculous : 
afſes being the beaſts commonly uſed by the Eaſterns, who ſeldom rode on 
horſes except they were perſons of the firſt rank. Hence in the prophecy, 
which foretold this event, it is mentioned as an inſtance of Meſſiah's hu- 


mility, 
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mility, that when he ſhould make his public entry into Jeruſalem he would ride, 
not upon an horſe aſter the manner of great kings and princes, but upon an 
als; becauſe he was meek and lowly. 
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6. The deſpondency which Jeſus ſhewed in the garden of Gethſemane at the ap- 
proach of his trial and death, and the 2w9rds which he uttered upon the croſs, are 
thought inconſiſtent with that patience and fortitude, which, as the Son of God, 
he ought to have poſſeſſed. But they can be ſo only, on ſuppoſition that his 
ſorrow and trouble in the garden, with his agony and bloody ſweat, proceed- 
ed from the fear of death. Nevertheleſs, the proſpect of death, tho' it was 
in him to be attended with every aggravating circumſtance of pain and igno- 
miny, cannot be ſuppoſed to have raiſed any violent perturbation, in one who 
on all occaſions ſhewed the greateſt firmneſs and courage, and whoſe virtue 
was of the molt perfect kind, His followers, even of the weaker ſex, have many 
of them ſuffered much greater and longer bodily pains than he, not only without 
ſhrinking, but with triumph. Why then ſhould it be imagined, that the fear 
of crucifixion ſo far overcame Jeſus, as to put him into an agony, and male 
the blood iſſue thro' the pores of his body? A much more probable account of 
this matter is given by the evangeliſts themſelves. They introduce Jeſus tell- 
ing that he gave his life a ranſom for the fins of many, and ſhed his blood for 
the remiſſion of ſin. Our Lord's perturbation and agony therefore aroſe from 
the pains which were inflicted on him by the hand of God, when he made 
his ſoul an offering for ſin *. In this view, his ſorrows were ſuch, as no other 


* I know ſme imagine our Lord's diſtreſs 
in the garden aroſe from the more lively view, 
which he at that time had, of the miſeries of 
mankind, occaſioned by fin. But the conſide- 
ration of theſe, however lively, could only raiſe 
ſympathy in the breaſt of Jeſus; where too it 
muſt have been greatly ſoftened, by the certain 
proſpect which he then had of their deliverance, 
by what he had already done, and was {till to do 
for their recovery. 

In the above account of our Lord's agony, I 
only affirm the fact, that it aroſe from the pains 
which were then inflicted upon him by the im- 
mediate hand of God. And I afhrm it, becauſe 
in every page, the Scriptures ſpeak of Jeſus as 
having ſuffered for the ſins of mankind ; alſo be- 
cauſe it beſt accounts for his behaviour in the 
ga den. To object to the fact, that we do not 
know how one who knew no fin could ſuffer for 
ſin, is incompetent, becauſe it may be a mat- 
ter above our comprehenſion. It deſerves how- 
ever to be conſidered, Whether Almighty God, 
v-ho by means of ſccond cauſes, conveys into 
our minds every ſenſation, whether of pleaſure 
or pain, may not by the direct operation of his 
power, without the intervention of any ſecond 
cauſes, convey pteciſely the ſame ſenſations, If 


F--2 


this is admitted, tho* Jeſus knew no fin, God 
might, by the immediate operation of his pow - 
er, make him feel thoſe pains which ſhall be the 
puniſhment of fin hereafter, in order that by 
the viſible effects which they produced upon 
him, mankind might have a juſt notion of the 
greatneſs of theſe pains. In this no unjuſtice 
was done to Jeſus. He freely conſented to ſuf- 
fer in this manner, becauſe it was for ſo great 
an end as the ſalvation of the human ſpecies, 
His bearing thoſe pains with a view to ſhew how 

reat they are, was by no means puniſhment, 

t was merely /ufſering, Theſe pains were not 
the effects of the divine anger; for at no time 
was Gad better pleaſed with hi- Son, than when 
he made his ſoul an offering for fin. Laflly ; 
theſe pains did not ariſe from God's withdraw- 
ing his favour from his San. Of the divine fa- 
vour, Jeſus in his ſufferings had the fulleſt con- 
victian: as appears from the affectionate man- 
ner in which he then addreſſcd God; O my 
FATHER, F it be poſfible, &c. —— The above 
particulars merit attention, not as matters Con - 
taized in revelation, but as an explication of 
facts contained there, which ſome reaſoners re- 
ject, I ſuppoſe, becauſe they think a proper ex- 
plication cannot be given of them, 


perſon 
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perſon in this life, ever felt. They aroſe from cauſes altogether ſingular, and 
from circumſtances peculiar to himſelf. Being of this fort, they were no 
greater than the cauſe merited : and the expreſſions by which he uttered them, 
are no argument of his puſilanimity or weakneſs. They were ſuitable to his feel- 
ings, and expreſſed them, as far as it was poſſible to make them known. For 
it was agreeable to the counſels of God, and for the benefit of men, that the 
ſorrows which the Son of God felt in that hour, ſhould be laid open to the 
view of the world. The ſame account muſt be given of his anguiſh upon 
the croſs, when he cried out, My God, my God, why baſt thou forjaken me? if 
theſe words were an expreſſion of anguiſh, rather than a citation from Pfalm 
xxli. For whatever was the occaſion of this exclamation, it proceeded 
not from the pain of crucifixion. To make ſach a ſuppoſition, is to degrade 
the character of the Founder of Chriſtianity, below that of many of his own 
diſciples, who have ſuffered greater pains than his, with the utmoſt fortitude, 


Thus after the ſevereſt ſearch into our Lord's conduct, it appears that 
none of the ordinary actions of his life can be cenſured with juſtice. To his 
parents he was ever dutiful. The abuſes in the temple he reformed with a 
zeal, fimilar to that which the Jewiſh prophets in antient times had often 
ſhewn. His choice of Judas for an apoſtle, did not betray any ignorance of the 
man's character: he did it to prove the purity of his own deſigns and actions. 
The ſtubborn incorrigibleneſs of the Scribes and Phariſces, made it neceſſar 
that he ſhould denounce woes againſt them, that the people might be led to 
a juſt notion of their character. He rode into Jeruſalem on an aſs amidſt the 
acclamations of the people, to publiſh his claim to the dignity and character 
of Meſſiah. Withal his ſorrow and affliction in the garden of Gethſemane, 
was perfectly conſiſtent with entire reſignation ; while at the ſame time it 
ſhewed in the moſt lively colours, the greatneſs of the pains which he then 
endured. In ſhort, his whole behaviour was holy, harmleſs, undefiled, and ſepa- 


rate from ſinners ; and therefore was perfectly ſuch as became the Son of God 
in the human nature, 


SECT. 2. Shewing that miracles in general are poſſible, and that they are 
capable of proof. 


I, „ jpene oppoſers of revelation affect to treat miracles in general with con- 

tempt, as things in their own nature impoſſible. Hence, without 
any examination at all, they reje& the goſpels as utterly unworthy of credit, 
merely on account of the miracles which they contain. —But that miracles are 
things naturally poſſible, will appear from what follows. To uſe the defi- 
nition which our adverſaries give of a miracle, It is a deviation from, or altera- 
tion of the eſtabliſhed courſe of nature. Now that ſuch things may be, is 
perfectly agreeable to the notions mankind have of the operations of the 
Deity. The laws of nature, called by ſome immutable, are nothing, on the 


2 principles 
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principles of Theiſm, but the rules whereby God directs himſelf in his opera- 
tions throughout the mundane ſyſtem. Theſe laws he may alter at his plea- 
ſure ; unleſs we affirm, that the Deity is neceſſitated in his actions, and can- 
not ſuſpend the exertions of his own power. Theſe doubtleſs are the ſenti- 
ments of atheiſts, But all who acknowlege the exiſtence of an intelligent 
Mind the Creator of the univerſe, believe him to be perfectly independent in 
his operations. Of conſequence, they find no difficulty in ſuppoſing, that 
as often as he pleaſes, he can differ from the ordmary methods, which he has 
preſcribed to himſelf in the government of the univerſe. A miracle therefore 
is by no means a thing in its own nature impoſſible. This reaſoning 1s 
confirmed by the perſuaſion, which has univerſally prevailed concerning mi- 
racles. For mankind are ſo far from having any general prejudices againſt 
ſuch things, that they have ever looked upon them as what might be expected. 
Accordingly the belief of miracles has prevailed ſo univerſally, even from the 
beginning, that there never was a nation which did not boaſt of prodigies, 
whether real or ſuppoſed. But a perſuaſion ſo general, could ſcarcely have 
found place in the breaſts of mankind, if the object of it had been a real im- 
poſſibility. x 


2. Next we are told, that tho' the poſſibility of miracles ſhould be granted, 
they can never be rendered credible by human teſtimony. The . — who 
ſees them, or is the ſubject of them, may believe them: But others to whom 
he reports them, cannot conſiſtently with prudence receive them. It is 
pretended, that the only reaſon why one man believes the teſtimony of ano- 
ther, is that the fact atteſted, is agreeable to his own experiences. If there- 
fore a man pretends to atteſt things altogether repugnant to the whole courſe 
of human experience, his atteſtation is to be rejected: becauſe the evidence 
ariſing from one's own experience, muſt always preponderate that of ano- 
ther man's teſtimony, which is neither more nor leſs, than that other's expe- 
rience reported to us. But this argument, however ſpecious, is at bottom 
both trifling and fallacious. For in the firſt place, it will prove too much : 
namely, that the world had no beginning : the making of things out of no- 
thing being contrary to all human experience, which teaches us, that the 
various races of animals are produced from parents, who in like manner had 
their exiſtence from thoſe of their kind who went before them. So invari- 
able is this law, that not one inſtance can be produced, of the creation of 
any ſubſtance whatever. And as the world may, by this argument, be de- 
monſtrated to have had no beginning, ſo we may prove in like manner that 
it will have no end. For experience teaches, that all things continue ex- 
actly in the order wherein we found them, at our coming into the world. 
The revolutions of the heavenly bodies are the ſame ; the changes produced 
in the face of nature by the ſeaſons, are the ſame ; nay there is not to be ob- 
terved, in the whole compaſs of nature, ſo much as a fingle particle of mat- 
ter annihilated, far leſs do we find any conſiderable portion of the ſyſtem de- 
ſtroyed, 
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ſtroyed. The creation therefore, and deſtruction of the world, being wholly 
out of the road of human experience, cannot be received as facts, on the au- 
thority of any atteſtation whatever. Farther, according to this method 
of arguing, no natural phænomenon can be rendered credible, if it happens 
to have no place in the country where the perſon lives, to whom it is pro- 
poſed as an object of belief. For inſtance, the exiſtence of ſnow and ice, 
being contrary to the experience of the inhabitants of certain climates, could 
not to them be rendered credible, by the atteſtation even of whole nations with 
whom ſuch things are comraon.———To conclude: Allowing this method of 
reaſoning to be juſt, many things will occur, in which a man ought not to 
truſt his own ſenſes. For ſeeing experience is the only meaſure of poſſibi- 
lity, if our experiences concerning any matter are fewer on the one fide than 
on the other, the fewer ought to yield to the greater. The wiſeſt men however 
often in practice contradict this maxim, believing many things firmly, tho” the 
experiences which ſupport them, are fewer in number than thoſe which oppoſe 
them. Thus appeareth the abſurdity of the rule of belief, which the oppo- 
ſers of revelation are ſo anxious to eſtabliſh, with a view to deſtroy the credit 
of the goſpel miracles. Secondly, the argument under conſideration, turned 
againſt the goſpel miracles, does not proceed rightly on its own principles, 
For tho' it were really neceſſary to render human teſtimony credible, that it 
be agreeable to the former experience of mankind, the miracles of Jeſus and 
of his apoſtles would ſtill be worthy of credit, notwithſtanding no man 
living at preſent ever beheld any thing like a miracle. I begin the proof of 
this point with obſerving, that the relations of things are very different from 
the laws of the material ſyſtem. The latter, depending entirely on the will of 
God, may be changed ; but the relations of things reſulting neceſſarily from 
their natures, are abſolutely immutable. And therefore, while the Deity can 
eaſily make iron to ſwim on water, contrary to the laws of gravitation, he 
cannot make any part of a thing greater than the whole, nor a being perfectly 
true capable of falſhood, Theſe are plain impoſſibilities, beyond the reach 
even of the divine power, being direct contradictions. It follows therefore, 
that if among men one variably true could be found, his atteſtation of any 
matter within the compaſs of poſſibility, would deſerve the higheſt credit. Be- 
cauſe reaſon teaches the abſolute zmpofibrlity of ſuch a perſon's falſfying. It 
mult be owned indeed, that perfection in truth is not to be had in the preſent 

corrupted ſtate of our ſpecies. Nevertheleſs, reaſon and experience concur in 

aſſuring us, that human nature is capable of this moral quality to a very high 

degree; and that by how much the power of truth prevails in the mind of 
any perlon, by ſo much does the difficulty of that perſon's falſifying increaſe. 

The fact is, all men love truth and practiſe it, unleſs they are diverted from 

it by ſome temptation falling in their way. They have likewiſe an high eſteem 

of probity in others; and where they mect with it, they fail not to beſtow 

the praiſe that is due to it. Few are without a ſtrong natural ſenſe of the 

baſencſs of a-lie, even in matters moſt common. If the lie is told in a ſerious 

affair, 
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affair, where truth is moſt expected, it is deteſtable. If it relates to a ſubject 
of near concernment, and leads one into errors which prove fatal for life, it 
is monſtrous. But if this falſhood, ſo pernicious, is delivered in the name of 
God, and committed to writing, with a view to deceive thouſands in after 
times, to their ruin, without any the leaſt advantage to the perſon who thus 
propagates the falſhood, no words can paint its baſeneſs; it is deviliſh, and 
altogether horrible. In ſhort, caſes and circumſtances may eaſily be ſuppoſed, 
wherein, with the ordinary degree of veracity common to good men, it is 
next to impoſſible for them to falſify. Beſides it ought to be remembered, 
that in the human heart there are many and ſtrong ſupports of veracity, which 
render it morally impoſſible for him who is under their complicated influence, 
to be guilty of deceit. For inſtance, Let us ſuppoſe the perſon, who bears 
teſtimony in the matters and circumſtances above mentioned, is poſſeſſed of a 
great degree of benevolence towards mankind : This principle, it is plain, 
as well as his own honeſty, and the acknowleged importance of the matter, 
will place him at the utmoſt diſtance from deceiving others. Unto honeſty 
and benevolence, join the fear of God, and experience will declare, that the 
perſon who lives under the united power of theſe three, cannot poflibly go 
about, in the name of the Deity, deceiving mankind into the belief of matters, 
which not only expoſe them every where to be maſſacred, but which muſt 
ruin them eternally : And all this without the leaſt advantage to himſelf. The 
truth is, ſo many virtues may enter into the compoſition of a human cha- 
rater, that tho' neither any one of them alone, nor all of them together, 
may make it ſtrictly impoſſible for the perſon who is poſſeſſed of them, to be 
guilty of a /ingle lie, yet they may render him abſolutely incapable of a long 
track or courſe of deliberate deceit, in matters of the higheſt importance. This 
impoſſibility I think the univerſal voice of human experience teaches. And 
with it the ſuggeſtions of reaſon agree ; as it is an impoſſibility reſulting from 
the natures and relations of things. 


I therefore infer, that when matters of fact, however extraordinary, are 
reported to have happened, if they are not impoſſible, it they are matters of 


great moment, on which the happineſs or miſery of multitudes depend ; if 


they are in their nature things ſo obvious to ſenſe, that in judging of them, 
the perſon who reports them, could not be deceived ; if they are atteſted by a 
great number of witneſſes, whoſe veracity, benevolence and piety, are un- 
doubted, whole relations are perfectly conſiſtent, and whoſe teſtimony is de- 
livered with that calm aſſurance which is natural to truth; if theſe witneſſes 
had no manner of intereſt of their own, to promote by ſuch an atteſtation : 
Laſt of all, if they proved the ſincerity with which they gave their teſtimony, 
by ſealing it with their blood. I ſay, in theſe circumſtances, an atteſtation of 
any poſſible matter, however extraordinary it may be, deſerves the higheſt 
credit, even upon the principles of belief contended for by modern infidels. 
Becauſe both reaſon and experience aſſure us, that it is morally impoſſible for 

ſuch 
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ſuch perſons to falſify in ſuch a caſe ; as it would imply a total ſuſpenſion of 
all the eſſential principles, by which the human mind is known to be conducted; 
conſequently their falſifying would be more miraculous a great deal, than an 
of the matters which they have related : and to refuſe them credit, would be 
to contradict the moſt frequent, the moſt important, and the moſt undoubted 
experiences of the human mind, Thus it appears, that the objections 
which have been raiſed againſt miracles in general, by the adverſaries of revela- 
tion, with a view to deſtroy the credit of the goſpel miracles in particular, 
are mere ſophiſms, and ought to be treated as ſuch, by thoſe who deal candidly 
in this controverſy. 


SECT. 3. Shewing that no juſt objection can be urged againſt the particular 
miracles aſcribed to our Lord in the goſpels. 


HE primary and general end of the miracles performed by the Founder 
of the Chriſtian religion, was to confirm his miſſion. Conſidered in 
this view, they are all abundantly probable, being naturally adapted to ſhew 
that he acted by commiſſion from God. Moreover, in his miracles there was 
a greatneſs which plainly demonſtrated them to be the works of God. Nor 
do we find the leaſt circumſtance accompanying any of them, by which we 
can ſay it was diſparaged. The immediate ends likewiſe of the particular mi- 
racles mentioned in the goſpels, render them probable ; for they were ſuch 
as became the Son of God. Jeſus never wrought any miracles lightly. No 
trifling purpoſes were accompliſhed by them. They were performed, to relieve 
mankind from the miſeries of life, or to beſtow upon them ſome ſignal bleſ- 
ſing. In ſhort, all of them tended to good. Nor-can any inſtance be men- 
tioned, except two, where even by accident Chriſt's miracles proved in the 
leaſt hurtful, The withering of the barren fig-tree, and the deſtruction of 
the herd of ſwine in the country of the Gadarenes, are the miracles I have 
in view. Theſe, together with the many cures of demoniacs, which are 
all thought incredible, becauſe no ſuch poſſ-/ions of devils are obſerved now- 
a-days; and the turning of water into wine at the marriage in Cana, which 
is thought indecent, on account of the largeneſs of the quantity of wine that 
was produced; and the reſurrection of Lazarus, which is ridiculed, becauſe 
he is ſaid to have come forth bound hand and foot ; are the only miracles which 
our adverſaries have pretended to find fault with, as inconſiſtent with our 
Lord's character and pretenſions. 


1. With reſpe& to the miracle of the fig-tree, it ought to be conſidered, 
that as the earth and the fulneſs thereof is the Lord's, it is his right to dil- 
poſe, not of the eſtates only, but of the lives of men. If ſo, we may 
as reaſonably find fault with the providence of God, becauſe he deſtroys 
men's goods by fire, and hail, and furious ſtorms, as object againſt the 
miracle of the fig-tree, or that of the De noniacs, on account of the hurt 

done 
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done by them to individuals. The good produced by the natural evils which 
happen, has ever been judged reaſon ſufficient for admitting them into the 
ſyllem of the univerſe. In like manner the more valuable moral pur- 
poles, anſwered by the miracles objected againſt, ought to apologize for the 
place which they have in revelation ; notwithſtanding they occaſioned ſome 
loſs to individuals. Thus the withering of the fig-tree, being a ſenſible and 
affecting repreſentation of the puniſhment of moral unfruitfulneſs, under the 
beſt advantages poſſible, might have been of great uſe to the Jews, in awaken- 
ing them to a ſenſe of their danger, from the impending judgments of Ged. 
Beſides as this miracle was performed by Jeſus in the character of a pro- 
phet, it had a great and evident propriety ; being ſimilar, tho' vaſtly ſuperior 


to the ſymbolical actions, whereby the Jewiſh prophets antiently foretold 


God's judgments upon rebellious nations, In ſuch repreſentations, both Jeſus 
and the prophets acted agreeably to the genius of the Eaſterns, with whom 
it was familiar to inſtru their diſciples, by actions as well as by words. 
Farther, In moſt tranſlations of the goſpels, an unfavourable air has been 
given to this miracle by a miſrepreſentation of one of its principal circumſtances. 
For from the modern ſenſe of the word curſe, infidels have taken occaſion to 
repreſent Jeſus as ſtorming, raving, and uttering execrations againſt the tree; 
an indecency which nothing but the extravagance of paſſion could produce. 
Nevertheleſs, all that Jeſus ſaid to the tree was, Let no fruit grow on thee hence- 
forth. And the tree having withered from the root, in conſequence of this 
ſentence, the apoſtle Peter who paſſed by next day and obſerved it, was 
ſtruck with wonder. Maſter, ſaid he, Behold the fig-tree which thou curſedſt, 
is withered away. But in the Hebrew language, to curſe the land or the 
trees, is ſimply to make or pronounce them unfruitful. Thus Heb. vi. 8. But 
that which beareth thorns and briers is rejected, and is nigh unto curſing, whoſe 
end is to be burned. The tree therefore which Jeſus curſed, is no more but 
the tree which he had pronounced unfruitful. Laſtly, tho' it be ſaid in our 
tranſlation, that when Jeſus expected fruit from this tree, the time of figs was 
not yet. It does not follow, that his expectations were unreaſonable ; or that 
the ſentence pronounced on the tree was unjuſt. The time of figs, in ſcripture- 
language, ſignifies the time of gathering figs. This every one muſt acknow- 
lege, who looks to Matth. xxi. 34. 41. where za#p@- r xapruy, ſignifies the 
ſcaſen of gathering the fruits. The circumſtance therefore, that the t1me of 
gathering figs. was not yet, inſtead of ſhewing our Lord's expectations to 
have been unreaſonable, proves that he had ground to look for fruit on it. 
For if it had been in uſe to bear, it would have had figs ripening, which tho 


not perfectly ripe, might have been eaten by one who was hungry, as Jeſus 
happened to be at that ſeaſon. 


2. The miracles ſaid to have been performed upon the Demoniacs may be de- 
fended, tho no ſuch poſſeſſions have been obſerved either before for fince. 
Becauſe for wiſe reaſons the devils may have been allowed to exerciſe eſpe- 

cial 
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cial power over the bodies and ſouls of men, in the age wherein the Son of 
God lived on earth, to reſtrain their malice and to caſt them out. Among 
the many important ends which determined the Son of God to come down 
from heaven, this was one: That he might reveal the real ſtate of the invi- 
ſible world, ſo far as it has a connection with human affairs. On this ſub- 
ject, mankind in all ages had been univerſally and grofsly ignorant. The in- 
habitants of the weſt believed the inviſible world to be full of wenk capri- 
cious divinities, who exerciſed a partial, oppoſite, and often a fruitleſs ſuper- 
intendency over human affairs. The power even of Jupiter himſelf, whom 
they conſidered as ſupreme, they fancied to be limited by ſome greater inex- 
plicable power, to which they gave the name of Fate. In the eaſt, two 
ſupreme independent principles were *acknowleged, the one good, the other 
evil. Theſe two they ſuppoſed to be continually at war together, the one to 
produce all the good he could, the other all the evil. It was thus they account- 
ed for that mixture of good and evil in the univerſe, ſo difficult to be reconciled 
with juſt ideas of God. The moſt pernicious effect however of this ſyſtem 
was, that it led men to the baſeſt ſpecies of idolatry, to the worſhip of the de- 
vil, in order that they might eſcape the direful effects of his malice. Man- 
kind thus erring in their conceptions concerning the inviſible world, the Son 
of God came from that world, and teſtified unto all the things which he 
there had ſeen; namely, That there is but one God ſupreme : That all beings 
are abſolutely ſubje& to him : That he 1s infinitely powerful and good ; and 
that he is the friend of mankind. That God has an only begotten Son, by 
whom he made and governs all things : That Jeſus himſelf is this Son of 
God: That he loves mankind, is their protector, and will be their judge at 


the laſt day. That beſide the Father and the Son, there is the Spirit of 


God, who alſo loves the human race, aſſiſts them in becoming good, and 
prepares them for eternal life. Finally, that there are in the inviſible world 
many good angels; that they too bear a friendly regard to the virtuous ; and 
that they are often ſent forth to miniſter to them who ſhall be the heirs of 
ſalvation. Thus Jeſas taught men what numerous, powerful and benevolent 
friends they have in the inviſible world On the other hand he taught 
them that they have there alſo numerous, powerful, and malicious enemies; 
namely, the devil and his angels, who go about continually ſeeking whom 
they may deſtroy. At the fame time, againſt the dread of thoſe enemies he has 
fortified us by aſſuring us, that the devils are all abſolutely ſubject to God, 
who allows them to hurt men no farther than is agreeable to the ends of his 
own righteous adminiſtration ; and tbat in due time their kingdom he will 
utterly deitroy. But the Son of God came to inſtruct the poor. There- 
fore he did not content himfelf with giving a ſcientific account of the invi- 
Able world, for the benefit of the learned. He revealed it in a manner 
adapted to the comprehenſion of the vulgar, and which at the fame time 
afforded to all claſſes of men, a compleat demonſtration of the truth of what 
he taught, He made the inhabitants of the inviſible world the actual objects 
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of mens ſenſes ; reſtoring unto us the knowlege of theſe things, in the very 
manner, wherein, according to the Moſaic hiſtory, it had originally been 
communicated, For, in the firſt place, being himſelf the only begotten 
Son of God, the brightneſs of the Father's glory, and the expreſs image of his 
perſon : Yea, having the fulneſs of the godbead dwelling in him bodily, by ap- 

aring in our world, he manifeſted the character and perfections of the god- 
head to the ſenſes of men. More eſpecially he manifeſted to them the in- 
finite wiſdom of God, in the ſcheme: of redemption which he taught. He 
ſhewed them his boundleſs power, in the many and great miracles which he 
performed, or enabled his apoſtles to perform. He diſplayed God's unſpeak- 
able goodneſs, in his own life, which was one continued courſe of beneficence. 
Hence, in alluſion to the fact, that God was manifeſted in the fleſh, he told 
his diſciples and the people, John xii. 45. He that ſeeth me, ſceth him that 
ſent me. In like manner, when Philip faid unto him, Jobn xiv. 8. Shew us 
the Father, and it ſufficeth us; he replied, g. Have I been ſo long time with 
you, and yet haſt thou not known me, Philip? he that hath ſeen me, hath ſeen 
the Father ; and how ſayeſt thou then, Shew us the Father ? See p. 63. 
2. Jeſus ſhewed mankind the maker, governor, and judge of the world. 
Being himſelf that great perſonage, by appearing in the human nature, and 
converſing ſo long upon earth, he made himſelf the object of mens ſenſes. 
By ſupplying eyes and limbs, to thoſe whoſe bodies wanted theſe members, 
and by raiſing the dead, he ſhewed men his creating power. By changing 
the courſe of nature in all jts parts, and by ruling the wills of men, to 
that they did not lay hold on him till his own time came, he ſhewed him- 
ſelf to be the governor of the world. By riſing from the dead, and at the 
ſame time raiſinzgWMhers who were dead, he demonſtrated that he will raiſe 
all men, and bring them to judgment. 3. The exiſtence of the devil, and 
of evil ſpirits his angels, allo their malice and their power, Jeſus ſhewed by 
allowing the devils in that age, not only to afflict mankind with incurable 
diſeates, but by mas of thoſe diſeaſes, to take poſſeſſion of their bodies and 
ſouls. N. ert-icls, their abſolute ſubjection to him, and conſequently that 
he is him elf the (ole governor of the world, he demonſtrated by caſting them 
out. Whatever power therefore the devils exerciſe in this world, is merely 
by permitiion from him. 4. By poſſeſſions of a kind different from theſe 
juſt now mentioned, Jeſus ſhewed mankind the exiſtence of the Spirit of God, 
their great friend, together with the reality and efficacy of his operation in 
their ſalvation. The apoſtles and firſt converts he filled with the Holy 
Ghoſt. And the reality of that poſſeſſion he made cvident to the ſenſes of men, 
by the miraculous gifts which the perſons filled with the Holy Ghoſt exer- 
ciſed. They ſpake a variety of languages, which they knew nothing of before; 
they uttered prophecies, the meaning of which they did not underſtand ; they 
diſcerned ſpirits; they wrought miracles : fo that no one who ſaw theſe men, 


could donbt that the Spirit of God was IN THEM of a truth. 5. The 
exiſtence of good angels, and their aſſiduity in miniſtering unto thoſe who 


ſhall be heirs of ſalvation, Jeſus made evident to the ſenſes of men, by giving 
Z 2 the 
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the angels frequent occaſions of appearing in viſible forms to miniſter unto 
him; namely, at his conception, birth, temptation, agony, reſurrection, and 
aſcenſion.— Thus our Lord may be ſaid, while on earth, to have made the 
whole inhabitants of the inviſible world, along with himſelf, the objects of men; 


ſenſes, and by ſo doing to have put their exiſtence, and their ſeveral characters 
beyond doubt, in all ſucceeding generations. 


Theſe things conſidered, the miracles performed upon the Demoniacs in 
the goſpels appear credible, tho' no ſuch poſſeſſions are now obſerved among 
mankind. The poſſeſſion of devils was peculiar to thoſe times; juſt as the 
poſſeſſions of the ſpirit of God, the appearances of angels, nay, and the ap- 
pearance of the Son of God himſelf, undoubtedly were. Moreover, as there 
were reaſons for confining the poſſeſſions of the Spirit of God, the appear- 


ances of angels, and the preſence of the Son of God on earth, to the firſt age 


of Chriſtianity, ſo there may have been reaſons of great importance deter- 
mining the poſſeſſions of devils to that age alſo. . It was not agreeable to the 
wiſdom of God to repeat in every age, thoſe proofs addreſſed to the ſenſes 
of men, by which he was pleaſed to reveal to them the ſtate of the inviſible 
world. The age in which his Son appeared on earth, he honoured with the 
miraculous effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt, and with frequent appearances of an- 
gels, becauſe thereby the doctrine of his Son, concerning the friends which 
mankind have in the inviſible world, was made an object of their ſenſes. For 
the ſame reaſon, he confirmed what his Son taught concerning the devil and 
his angels, by the peculiar power which he allowed the devils to exerciſe in 
that age. Of this diſpenſation mankind could not then complain ; becauſe in 
that age the Son of God, and the apoſtles of his Son, Ived on earth arm- 
ed with miraculous powers, for reſtraining and caſting out the devils. Such 
a diſpenſation tended greatly to the inſtruction and benefit of mankind in all fu- 
ture generations, It has made us ſenſible of the number, nature, and power 
of our enemies. And this information, while it ſtirs us up to watchfulneſs, is 
ſo tempered as not to diſpirit us. At the very time our enemies were ſhewed 
to us, we were fortified againſt the exceſſive dread of them, by the ſenſible de- 
monſtrations which were given in their ejections, proving that the devil, tho' 
powerful, is not independent and infinitely powerful, but is abſolutely ſubject to 
God and to his Son; fo that he can hurt no man beyond what is permitted him 
of God. Wherefore, however ſtrange it may ſeem, that evil ſpirits were al- 
lowee, not only to afflict mankind with diſeaſes, but by means of thoſe diſeaſes 
to take poſſeſſion of them, in the age wherein the Son of God appeared on 
earth, the great importance of the end gained by this diſpenſation, renders it 
every way worthy of the perfections and government of God; and conſcquent- 
ly gives lufficient probability to all the poſſeſſions recorded in the golpels *, 


In the above defence of the miracles wrought 
upon the Demoniacs, it is allowed that the de- 
vils have not now that power over the budics 


and ſpirits of men, which they exerciſed in our 
Lord's age. From this however, it is not to 
be inferred, that they have no power at all over 


them, 
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3. The deftru#1ion of the herd of fwine, which happened in conſequence of 
the diſpoſſeſſion of the Demons of Gadara, may be defended upon the ſound- 
eſt principles of reaſon, if the foregoing vindication of poſſeſſions in general 


Impoſtors have pretended by exorcilms to expel devils: for 


the idea of demons and their power, is not only of antient original, but hath 


widely prevailed. 


Theſe exorciſts, however, have never ſucceeded, unleſs by 


compact with impoſtors like themſelves, who have counterfeited poſſeſſions, in 


order to beſtow upon their accomplices the honour of miracles, 


Wherefore, 


to prevent every ſuſpicion, even the molt diſtant, that this was the caſe with 
Jeſus in the miracles which he performed upon the poſſeſſed, it became both 
his wiſdom and his goodnels, in one inſtance at leaſt, to order matters ſo that 


the miracle ſhould be raiſed above all doubt. 


them. The viſible operation of their power in 
the age mentioned, proves the contrary ; being 
intended to convince men, that evil ſpirits often 
intermeddle in their affairs. Many diſeaſes, 
called incurable, may be brought on and conti- 
nued by the operation of evil ſpirits. Other 
miſchiefs of various kinds, they may be inſtru- 
mental in producing. For the Scriptures attri- 
bute to the devils, much more influence in the 
affairs of the world, than moſt people are willing 
to allow them. For example, the apoſtle Paul 
calls the devil, the prince of the power of the air, 
Eph. ii. 2. and his angels the rulers of ihe dark- 
neſs of this world, Eph. vi. 12. T hele titles 


mark the influence which evil ſpirits have in 


changing the conſtitution of the air, and by 
that means of bringing diſeaſes both upon man 
and beaſt, and of deſtroying the fruits of the 
earth, Farther, we are told that the apoſtles 
delivered over to Satan incorrigibie offenders for 
the deſtruction of their fleſh: and it is to be ſup- 
poſed, that in conſequence of this ſentence, the 
devil punithed them with mortal diſeaſes.— 
In the moral world alſo, the Scriptures repre- 
ſent the devils as having great power, For on 
two different occaſions, Jeſus attributed to them 
the machinations whereby he was put to Ceath, 
John xiv. 30. Luke xxii. 53. In like manner, 
the evangeliſt Luke afcribes the treachery of Ju- 
das, to an eſpecial energy cf Satan upon his 
mind, chap xxii. 22. and the cowardice of Pe- 
ter to the {ame cauſe, chap. xxii 31. alſo the 
wickedneſs of Ananias, Acts v 3. Hence Peter, 
taught by experience, earneſtly cautions his diſ- 
ciples to beware of the devil, who, be tell them, 
1 Eph. v. 8. gecth ab;ut as a roaring lion, jerking 
whom he my ge t To theſe repreſentations 
the apo le Paul agrees, for he tells us, 2 Cor. iv. 
4. that the devil bindeth ihe mind. of th ee wh be- 
lizve not. Belides, it is on account of the power 


% 


This happened in the diſpoſſeſ- 


which the devil exerciſes both in the natural and 
moral world, that our Lord has ſtiled him, in 
three different places, THE PRINCE OF THIS 
wORLD, (John xii. 13. xiv. 30. xvi. 11.) and 
the apoſtle Paul THE GOD OF THIS WORLD. 
2 Cor. iv. 4. Finally, to impreſs mankind with 
a ſenſe of their danger from evil ſpirits, our 
Lord, in the form of prayer which he taught 
his diſciples, hath commanded us to beſeech 
God to deliver us (ano Ts ronps) from the evil 
one, the devil. — Such are the repreſentations 
which Jeſus and his apoſtles have given, of the 
power exerciſed by evil ſpirits in the natural and 
moral world. It any one takes upon him to 
diſbelieve thoſe things, he ought to remember 
that they are matters of fact which he cannot rea- 
ſon upon, becauſe he knows nothing of the invi- 
ſible world at all: and that Jeſus having come 
from that world, deſerves to be credited in the 
account which he has given of it. 

The reader, no doubt, obſerves, that I have 
not produced our Lord's temptation in the wil- 
derneſs as an example of the agency of evil ſpis 
riis in the moral world, The reaſon is, Le 
C/.rc ailirms it was tranſacted in a viſion ; and 
the ingenious Mr. Farmer, in his Inquiry, &c. 
that it happened in a Divine Viſen. But I now 
mention it after the other proofs from Scripture, 
relative to the agency of the devil in human af- 
fai;s, nofSdGubting but the whole taken toge- 
ther, will convince impartial judges, that the li- 
teral ſenſe of the hiſtory of the temptation, is 
agreeable to the repreſentation which the Scrip- 
tures have given us of the agency of evil ſpirits. 
Ard the rather, that all the objections which 
have been raiſed againſt the literal ſenſe may 
eaſily be removed, by attending to the circum» 
ſtances of the tranſaction, and to the true mean- 
ing of the phraſes which the evangeliſts have 
made uſe of in that part of their nati ation. 


ion 
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ſion of the demons of Gadara. For the devils, who were expelled, being per- 
mitted to enter into a herd of ſwine on the neighbouring mountain, they drave 
them into the ſea, where they periſhed, to the number of two thouſand. This 
extraordinary circumſtance very happily anſwered the end deſigned by it: 
becauſe both the learned and the ignorant muſt be ſenſible, that whatever bar- 
gain our Lord may have made with the Demoniacs, he could make none with 
the ſwine. In this illuſtrious miracle therefore, by a proof addreſſed to the 
ſenſes of men, a proof which, if it had not been found in the goſpels, the 
enemies of revelation very probably would have expreſsly required, Jeſus has 
taught men that there are really evil ſpirits exiſting in the world, enemies to 
mankind, and authors of all evil: that theſe wicked ſpirits are many in num- 
ber; that a multitude of them are often employed in hurting particular per- 
ſons; that their power and malice are very great; but that they are abſolute] 

| ſubje to God and to his Son; and that God actually reſtrains them from do- 
ing all the miſchief they incline. Finally, by this undeniable miracle, Jeſus 
has given credibility to the other miracles which he performed upon the De- 
moniacs, and has vindicated his own character from the aſperſions which have 
been thrown upon it, as if to aggrandize himſelf in the eyes of the ignorant 
multitude, he made the ſpectators believe the diſeaſes which he cured were 
not natural, but the effects of poſſeſſions: while in reality there never was in 
the world, any perſon whatever poſſeſſed with devils. 


4. That fo great a quantity of wine was furniſhed at the marriage of Cana, 
cannot be thought indecent, conſidering that among the Jews marriage feaſts 
laſted a whole week, and that on theſe occaſions great numbers of people were 
gathered together. In the whole of his life, Jeſus ſhewed the molt perfect 
temperance. We may therefore believe, that he would not be preſent at any 
meeting where was exceſs. Far leſs would he be inſtrumental in carrying on 
the debauch, by furniſhing the means thereof. For which reaſon, though 
the quantity of wine that -was produced, ſhould be thought too great for 
the occaſion and the company, we ought to view it in any favourable light, ra- 
ther than imagine that he acted here quite contrary to his acknowledged 
character. In particular, we may ſuppoſe Jeſus did not intend that the whole 
of the wine which he formed, ſhould be drank at this time. He deſigned it 
as a nuptial preſent, for ſupplying the future neceſſities of the new married 
couple, It was uſual for relations and friends to make preſents on ſuch oc- 
cations. Wherefore, ſceing the nature of the miracle required that the 
quantity of wine which was formed ſhould be large, to preveat all ſuſpicion 
of fraud, could there be any thing more proper than that what remained, 
ſhould be charitably deſigned by our Lord as a proviſion for the new family? 

In the hiſtory no circumſtance occurs, hindering us to put this favourable 
conſtruction upon the miracle. We are told indeed, that the governor of the 
feaſt, when he taſted the wine that was made, ſaid to the bridegroom, ver. 10. 


Every man at the beginning doth ſet forth good wine; and when men have ell 
drank, 
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drank, then that which is worſe, but thou haſt kept the good wine till now. And 


the adverſaries of revelation complain, that the true import of the word 
ue Hue is diſguiſed in the tranſlation, by being rendered, when men have well 
4 -ank ; becauſe, ſay they, the proper meaning of it is, when men have got drunk. 
However, as this is not the conſtant fignification of the word, the tranſ- 
lators cannot be charged with unfair dealing. It means no more, often, but 
to drink to ſatigfaclion, or plentifully. Thus, Gen. xliii. 30. it is ſaid of Jo- 
ſeph's brethren that «yeJvoIyrauv per avre, which can mean no more but that 
they drank to ſatrsfattion. Nay, the word is applied to meat as well as to 
drink. For Hol. xiv. 7. ſpeaking of the Iſraelites, ſays, &oovrai, x las Quo r- 
cor orrw. In like manner, the apoſtle blaming the Corinthians for eating 
together in parties, and not waiting for one another, when they met for cele- 
brating the Lord's ſupper, mentions it as one of the inconveniences of that me- 
thod, 1 Cor. xi. 21. ds ptv Teva, 6 de ue u on? is bungry, and another is 
filed. Wherefore, from the words of the governor of the feaſt at Cana, it 
cannot be inferred, that at marriage entertainments it was uſual for all the 
gueſts to get drunk, far leſs that the gueſts were ſo at this entertainment. 
To conclude ; he who in the firſt creation made ſuch liberal proviſion for the 
neceſſities of men, might on a particular occaſion, when he was forming nou- 
riſhment for the natural life of his friends, with all decency do it plentifully : 
becauſe thus the favour was enhanced ; and by the quantity furniſhed, he 
both ſhewed his own exuberant goodneſs, and gave ſuch magnificence to the 
miracle, as removed it beyond all poſlibility, and even ſuſpicion of fraud. 


5. The reſurrection of Lazarus is ſpoken againſt, on account of a circum- 
ſtance taken notice of in the hiſtory of that miracle, John xi. 44. And he 
that was dead came forth, bound hand and ost with grave clothes. Here the 
queſtion is, How a man could come out of a grave, who was bound hand and 
foot? Yet to this puzzling queſtion, I do not deſpair of returning a ſatisfac- 
tory anſwer. From the writings of Joſephus, and of ſuch travellers as have 
viſited Paleſtine, we learn that the Jewith ſepulchres were generally caves or 
rooms hewn out of rocks. Wherefore, as the Jews did not make uſe of cot- 
fins in burying their dead, they placed the bodies generally in n:ch-s, cut into 
the ſides of theſe caves or rooms. (See Maundre] s deſcription of the ſepul- 
chres of the kings. Travels, p. 76.) This form of the Jewi ith ſepulchres ſug- 
geſts an eaſy ſolution of the difficulty under conſideration. The evangeliſt 
does not mean to ſay, that Lazarus walked out of the ſepulchre ; but that ly- 
ing on his back in a nich, he raiſed himſelf into a fitting polture; then put- 
ting his legs over the edge of his nich or cell, ſlid down and ſtood upright up- 
on the floor. All this he might do, notwithſtanding his arms were cloſe 
bound to his body, and his legs were tied ſtrait together with the ſhroud and 
rollers, wherewith, after the manner of the Jews, he was ſwathed. Ac- 
cordingly, when he thus came forth, it is ſaid, Jelus ordered them to le 
him and let him go: a circumſtance plainly importing, that the evangeliſt knew 
Lazarus could not walk till he was unbound. SECT. 
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SY r. 4. The a#twms, aſcribed in the goſpels to the apoſtles, are probable. 


1 18 apoſtles are thought to have ſhewed too much precipitancy in their 

attachment to their maſter. This ſeeming impropriety was taken 
notice of antiently by Porphyry and Julian, who offered it as a perſonal ob- 
jection againft Matthew's character, but not againſt the hiſtory itſelf, In either 
view, however, the objection is frivolous and incompetent, arifing merely from 
the brevity of the narration. I acknowlege that three of the evangeliſts do 
not mention our Lord's having had any previous interviews with the perſons 
whom he afterwards called to be his apoſtles. Yet from this circumſtance 
to infer, that they had neither ſeen nor heard of one another before, would 
be very abſurd. John in his goſpel aſſures us, that Peter, Andrew, Philip, and 
Nathanael, all of whom aſterwards became Chriſt's apoſtles, waited upon him, 
and converſed with him at Jordan, when he came to be baptiſed of John. 
They were therefore no ſtrangers to his character and pretenſions; but had 
a favourable opinion of both, long before they joined themſelves to him as 
his diſciples. How then can it be thought ſtrange, that when Jeſus called 


them to follow him, they readily obeyed ?——The cenſure indeed is levelled 


chiefly againſt Matthew, whom Jeſus called from the receipt of cuſtom, 
Yet he likewiſe may be vindicated by the apology juſt now offered. The 
receipt of cuſtom, from which he was called to follow Jeſus, was near Ca- 
pernaum, the place of our Lord's ordinary refidence, Wherefore, if this pub- 
lican, as is probable, was an inhabitant of Capernaum, he could be no ſtran- 
ger to our Lord's character, doctrine, and miracles. He may not only have 
heard him often preach, but he may have ſeen him perform miracles; and 
from both, may have formed a juſt notion of his pretenſions. In ſuch cir= 
cumſtances, could Matthew be blamed for inſtantly obeying the call of one, 
whom he believed to be Meſſiah, and who in calling him conferred a favour 
upon him ? The ſame account may be given of James and John the ſons 
of Zebedee, and of all the reſt ; who, beſides the perſonal knowlege which 
they had of Jeſus, were no doubt acquainted with the Baptiſt's teſtimony 
concerning him, and with the auguſt character which the voice from hea- 
ven had given him, when in the hearing of the multitude, it declared him 
to be the beloved Son of God, in whom he was well-pleaſed. 


2. It is thought, that if our Lord's character and miracles had been 


really ſuch as in the goſpels they are ſaid to have been, it is not probable 


that any of his diſciples would have betrayed him. The expectation which 
they had of being railed to the chief places in his ſuppoſed kingdom, would 
have attached even the moſt covetous of them to his perſon ; and the con- 
fideration of his knowlege and power as the Son of God, would have deter- 
red the molt daring among them, from attempting any thing to his diſadvan- 
tage. The ſum which the traitor received for giving up his maſter, in value 
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did not exceed three pounds ten ſhillings ſterling. It was therefore a trifle, 
which the moſt covetous wretch cannot be ſuppoſed to have taken as an equi- 
valent for the life of a friend, from whom he had any expectations of gain 
at all. To ſuppoſe that he betrayed his Maſter, in reſentment of the rebuke 
which he gave him, for blaming the woman who came with the precious oint- 
ment, is attributing too much to the force of ſuch a paſſion. That rebuke 
was not levelled againſt him ſingly. It was directed alſo to the reſt. Beſides, 
it ſhould be conſidered, that tho he ſtruck the bargain with the chief prieſts 
about betraying his Maſter, a few hours after he was rebuked, almoſt two 
days paſſed before he fulfilled his bargain ; ſo that he had time enough to 
think deliberately of what he was going to do. From all this our adverſaries 
infer, that the treachery of Judas, as we are pleaſed to call it, was occaſioned 
by ſome ſuſpicion which he entertained of his Maſter's character. His eyes, 
it ſeems, were at length opened. He found that Jeſus was not the Meſſiah; 
and he delivered him into the hands of the ſupreme court of juſtice, in a fit of 
deſpair, for having been ſo beguiled by him. But to this I reply, that tho 
no probable account could be given of the motives which induced Judas to be- 
tray his Maſter, there are in the hiſtory itſelf circumſtances, which demon- 
ſtrate that his treachery did not proceed from any ſuſpicion which he enter- 
tained of his Maſter's character. For in the firſt place, if this diſciple had 
thought his Maſter an impoſtor, and propoſed nothing by his treachery but the 
price he put upon his life, how came he to ſell him for ſuch a trifle, when 
he well knew the prieſts would have given him any ſum, rather than not have 
gotten him into their hands ? In the ſecond place, if Judas believed Jeſus 
to be an impoſtor, he muſt have obſerved ſomething in his behaviour, which 
led him to form ſuch an opinion of him. And in that caſe, he certainly 
would have mentioned the matter to the chief prieſts and elders, at the time 
he made the bargain with them. It is plain, however, that he made then no 
diſcovery tending to the prejudice of his Maſter's character, otherwiſe the 
prieſts would have urged it againſt Jeſus in the courſe of his trial, when they 
were at ſuch a loſs for evidence to prove him a deceiver. For even in the eye 
of impartiality itſelf, the teſtimony of a conſtant attendant is the beſt evidence 
for detecting an impoſtor. Moreover, they would have urged the diſcoveries 
made by Judas, againſt the apoſtles after their Maſter's death, when they re- 
proved them for preaching in his name; Acts iv. 24. and v. 27. Nay, they would 
have upbraided Judas himſelf with it, when he told them he had ned in 
betraying innocent blood, and not have anſwered coldly, What is that to us; ſee 
thou to it? Thirdly, if Judas thought his Maſter an impoſtor, how came 
he, before he hanged himſelf, folemnly to declare to the chief prieſts, the 
innocence of the man, and his remorſe for having betrayed him. If Judas 
knew Jeſus to be an impoſtor, he could have no remorſe for what he had done. 
He had only put him into the hands of a court, whoſe province it was to judge 
of his pretenſions. Jeſus deſerved the ſentence which his judges had paſſed 
upon him. When this ſentence was executed, what occaſion was _ 
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for the perſon who had brought it about, to have any remorſe ? Or why 
ould he have fled to a halter, for relief from his own tormenting thoughts ? 


Having thus ſhewn from all the circumſtances of this tranſaction, that no 
argument can be drawn to our Lord's diſadvantage from the conduct of Judas, 
I now go on to propoſe, what in my opinion were the motives determining 
him to an action, which will render his memory odious, while the human 


ſpecies ſubſiſts. e was ſo covetous, we are told, as to ſteal money out of 


the common bag. It is therefore more than probable, that he firſt ſollowed 
Jeſus with a view to the riches and other temporal advantages, which he ex- 
pected Meſſiah's friends would enjoy. And as hitherto he had reaped none 
of thoſe advantages, he grew impatient under the delay: And the more ſo, 
that Jeſus towards the end of his miniſtry, had expreſly diſcouraged all ambi- 
tious views among his diſciples ; and had rejected the opportunity of erecting 
his kingdom, offered him by the multitude, who accompanied him with Ho- 
fannas into Jeruſalem. Judas's impatience therefore becoming exceſſive, put 
him upon the ſcheme of delivering his maſter into the hands of the ſenate ; 
thinking it the moſt proper method of obliging him to aſſume the dignity of 


Mleſſiah, and conſequently of enabling him to reward his followers, For as 


this court was compoſed of the chief prieſts, elders and ſcribes, that is, the 
principal perſons of the nation, Judas did not doubt but that Jeſus, when be- 
fore ſuch an aſſembly, would prove his pretenſions to their full conviction, 
gain them over to his intereſts, and enter forthwith on his regal dignity. And 
tho' he muſt have been ſenſible, that the method he took to bring this about, 
would be very offenſive to his maſter, he might think the ſucceſs of it would 
procure his pardon, and even recommend him to favour. In the mean time, 


| his project, however plauſible it might appear, was far from being free of dif- 


ficulty. And therefore, while he revolved it in his own mind, many things - 
no doubt occurred to ſtagger his reſolution. At length an incident happened 
which urged him on. Thinking himſelf affronted by the rebuke, which Jeſus 


| Had given him in the matter of the laſt anointing ; and that rebuke fitting 
| heavier on him, as he had procured a former mark of his maſter's diſpleaſure, 


by an imprudence of the ſame kind, he was provoked, And tho' his reſent- 
ment was not ſuch, as could inſpire him with the horrid deſign of putting his 


maſter to death, it impelled him to execute the refolution he had formed, of 


making him alter his meaſures, by putting him into the hands of the grandees. 
Thus the devil, laying hold on the various paſſions which agitated the traitor's 
breaſt, tempted him by them all. It is evident therefore, that Judas was 
not moved to betray Jeſus, by any thing ſuſpicious in his character. His per- 
fidy, inſtead of implying that he entertained doubts of his maſter's integrity, 
plainly proves, that he had the fulleſt conviction of his being the Meſſiah. And 
to ſay the truth, it was not poſſible for any one, intimately acquainted with our 
Lord as Judas was, to judge otherwiſe of him ; having ſeen his miracles, 
which were great and true beyond exception, and having experienced his di- 
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vine power in the ability of working miracles, which along with the reſt of 
the apoſtles he had received from him, and no doubt exerciſed with extraor- 
dinary pleaſure. No objection therctore lies againſt the goſpels on account of 
the treachery of Judas, of which ſo plauſible an explication can be given: an 
explication which is not only conformable to the known character of the man, 
but honourable alſo for our Lord, againſt whoſe pretenſions it ſeems to bear 
hard at firſt view. 


SECT. 5. Shewing, that the actions of our Lord's enemies, are probable, 
1* the goſpels Herod King of Judea, and his ſon of the ſame name who 


was tetrarch of Galilee, Pontius Pilate the Roman governour, with Annas 
and Cataphas Jewiſh high prieſts, are all mentioned by name, and repreſented 
as unfriendly to our Lord. The Scribes, Phariſees, Elders, and Chief Prieſts, 
that is, the perſons of greateſt diſtinction in the Jewiſh nation, are ſet forth in 
the ſame light. They perſecuted Jeſus through the whole courſe of his mi- 
niſtry, and at laſt put him to death as a malefactor, in the public place of exe- 
cution near Jeruſalem. To examine the particular actions aſcribed in the 
goſpels to the perſons juſt now named, would be tedious and needleſs. I ſhall 


only obſerve, in general, that all the evil things ſaid by the Evangeliſts to have 


been done by thoſe perſons, and among the reſt the ſlaughter of the infants of 
Bethlehem, the horrid action of Herod, are rendered ſufficiently probable by the 
accounts which profane hiſtorians have given of them; eſpecially Joſephus, 
who has written fully of thoſe perſons and times. See Dr. Lardn. Credibility, 
Vol. i. ii. 

On reviewing the matters mentioned in the ſeveral ſections of this chapter, 
it appears, that all the actions without exception, which the Evangeliſts have 
recorded, are of a probable nature; whether they be thoſe aſcribed to Jeſus 
himſelf, or to his diſciples, or to his enemies. For they are all, not only things 
poſſible in themſelves, but they are perfectly ſuitable to the characters of the 


perſons to whom they are aſcribed. And if any particular action has been ob- 
jected to, upon a more perfect knowlege of the action itſelf and of its cir- 


cumſtances, every ſhadow of blame vaniſhes. Wherefore, upon the nar- 


roweſt ſearch that it is poſſible for us to make, we muſt acknowlege, that the 
goſpels cannot be found fault with as books of hiſtory, on account of the im- 
propriety or improbability of any of the actions, whether ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, therein recorded. 


6 


Shewing that in the compoſition of the goſpels, all the marks of credivility are 
to be found, that can be deſired in any hiſtory. 


THE marks of credibility required in the compoſition of hiſtory, are ſuch as 
follow. 1. In the courſe of the narration, a variety of circumſtances 
Aa 2 ought 
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ought to occur, from which the integtity of the compilers may be collected. 
2. If they pretend to have perſonal knowlege of the things they relate, they 
may be expected to deliver the whole, with that aſſurance which a ſenſe of 
truth always inſpires, and at the ſame time with that modeſty which is the 
| irſeparable concomitant of veracity. 3. In the different parts of ſuch a hiſ- 
tory, there muſt be no real contradictions or inconſiſtencies. 4. If there are 
more hiſtories of the ſame ſubject, written likewiſe by eye-witneſſes, there 
ought to be ſuch an agreement among them, as may be expected in authors 
of undoubted integrity, who had perfect knowlege of all the matters they 
have related, Theſe are the marks of credibility always required in the 


compoſition of hiſtory ; and theſe, if I am not miſtaken, the goſpels will be 
found to poſſeſs in an eminent degree. 


SECT. 1. Shewing that the goſpels are credible, becauſe in the courſe of the nar- 
ration many circumſtances occur, which prove the integrity of the evangeliſts. 


IN the compoſition of the goſpels, all the marks of ſincerity that can be de- 

ſired in any hiſtory, do moſt eminently appear. For the evangeliſts, in 
their accounts of things, ſhew great exactneſ and perfect impartiality. Be- 
fides, they are abſolutely free from paſſion and prejudice, and every prepoſſeſ- 
on which could lead them to miſrepreſent the facts they have recorded. 


I. The exactneſs of the evangeliſts as hiſtorians ſhews itſelf in the follow- 
ing particulars, They have dictinctly marked the times of the more remark- 
able tranſactions, they mention the places where they happened, and they 
give the Agnes of the perſons who were concerned in them. I. The times 
when the things happened, which are the ſubject of their hiſtory, the evan- 
geliſts diſtinguiſh after the manner of other hiſtorians, by the reigns of the 
more remarkable princes who then lived. Jeſus was born under the firit 
Herod king of Judea, and in the reign of the Roman emperor Avguſtus. 
John Baptiſt began his miniſtry in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, and while 
Pontius Pilate was procurator of Judea, Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, 
and his brother Philip tetrarch of Iturea, and of the region of Trachonitis, 
and Lyſanias the tetracch of Abilene, Annas and Caiaphas being the high 
prieſts, Jeſus exerciſed his miniſtry in the reign of Tiberius, and during the 
procuratorſhip of Pontius Pilate, When he was put to death, Herod was 
tetrarch of Galilee, Caiaphas was high prieſt, and Pilate procurator or go- 
Verncr. 2. The general ſcene of the tranſactions recorded in the goſpels 
was Galilee, and Perea, and the land of Judea, underſtanding thereby Judea 
Proper, The particular places where the ſeveral tranſactions happened, are 
diſtinctly mentioned. Our Lord's parents lived in Nazareth. By a certain 
accident he was born in 1 He was baptized in the river Jordan, 
near to Bethabara. Th c firſt met with the men, who afterwards became 
| bis apoſtles. During his miniſtry, the ordinary place of his reſidence was 


Capernaum, 


/ 
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Capernaum, a noted town in Galilee, But he travelled frequently through the 
country ; by which means other places likewiſe were viſited by him. Accord- 
ingly the following are mentioned particularly, Cana in Galilee ; Sychar in 
Samaria ; Chorazin ; Bethſaida; Naih ; the ſea of Galilee ; the country of 
Gadara ; the land of Gennezareth ; the towns of Cæſarea Philippi, the coaſts 
of Tyre and Sidon; Decapolis ; Dalmanutha; Magdala; Ephraim; the coun- 
try beyond Jordan; Jericho; Bethany; Bethphage; but eſpecially Jeruſalem 
the capital, whither he went to all the feſtivals; the temple there; the pool 
of Betheſda; the garden of Gethſemane ; Golgotha, where he was crucified ; 
Emmaus ; laſtly, the Mount of Olives, whence he aſcended up into heaven in 
the preſence of the twelve. The patticular places where his more remark- 
able ſermons were preached, are diſtinctly marked. The celebrated leſſon of 
morality called the Sermon on the Mount, was preached on a hill near Caper- 
naum. In Jeruſalem he preached before the principal people, the diſcourſe 
recorded John v. wherein he proved the dignity of his own character, and 
the truth of his miſſion; And in Capernaum, that other diſcourſe, where- 


in he ſhewed that he did not perform miracles by the affiſtance of Beel- 


zebub. There likewiſe he delivered the long parabolical ſermon, recorded by 
the three evangeliſts ; alſo the ſermon concerning the bread from heaven. In 
Jeruſalem, at the feaſt of tabernacles, he preached concerning his being the 
light of the world : And at the feaſt of dedication, - concerning ſpiritual 
blindneſs. In the houſe of Zacheus the publican, who lived near Jericho, 
he delivered the parable of the nobleman's ſervants. On the mount of Olives 
he foretold the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. To conclude, in Jeruſalem at the 
laſt paſſover, he preached the many ſermons and parables which are men- 
tioned by all the evangeliſts, in the cloſe of their hiſtories. They have 
marked likewiſe the places where the miracles were performed, which they 
have thought fit to deſcribe particularly. Water was turned into wine at 
Cana of Galilee. There likewiſe he cured a nobleman's ſon, who was ſick 
in Capernaum. Capernaum being the place of his ordinary reſidence, many 
miracles were performed there: Such as the cure of the leper ; of the para- 
lytic ; of the woman with the flux of blood; of the centurion's ſervant. 
There likewiſe he raiſed the ruler of the ſynagogue's daughter from the 
dead. Fithes were caught by miracle in the ſea of Galilee : In this ſea a 
ſtorm was miraculouſly made to ceaſe ; and on it Peter walked, ſupported by 
the inviſible power of his maſter : Neac the city of Gadara, the capital of Perea, 
he cured two demoniacs, and deſtroyed two thouſand ſwine. He raited a 
widow's ſon from the dead, as they were carrying him out of Nain ta bury 
him: At Betheſda, he healed one who had been lame thirty-cight years: In 
the deſart of Bethſaida, he fed ten thouſand of his hearers, with five loaves and 
two fiſhes: Near that town, he reſtored fight to a blind man: In Jeruſalem, 
he conferred the ſame favour on one that had been born blind: At Bethany, a 


town two miles from Jeruſalem, he raiſed Lazarus from the dead: Near Jericho, 
he 
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he gave fight to two blind beggars : And, to name no more inſtances, in 
the temple of Jeruſalem, during the laſt paſſover, he healed all the blind 
and lame people who came to him. 3. The names of the perſons con- 
cerned in the more remarkable tranſactions recorded in the goſpels, are like- 
wiſe mentioned. Thus the names, and family, and occupation of our 
Lord's parents are told, as well as the place of their reſidence. The name and 
family of the Baptiſt's parents are ſet down. Simeon and Anna, perſons no- 
ted for piety at that time, are ſaid to have witneſſed our Lord's preſentation in 
the temple. John Baptiſt, a man of great reputation, is ſaid to have baptized 
Jeſus in preſence of the multitude. This John was put to death by Herod the 
tetrarch of Galilee, at the inſtigation of his wife Herodias. The names of the 
twelve, who were choſen by Jeſus to be his apoſtles, are given ; as are likewiſe 
the names ofthe parents of thoſe of them who were the moſt remarkable. Thus 
Simeon and Andrew were the ſons of Jonah ; James and John, the ſons of 
Zebedee. James ſirnamed the leſs, Judas firnamed Thaddeus, and Simon 
ſirnamed Zelotes, were all ſons of one Alpheus or Cleophas and Mary 
filter to Mary, our Lord's mother; they were therefore his couſin- germans. 
Hence, according to the Hebrew manner, they are called his brethren.—— 
The names likewiſe of ſome of the chief diſciples of both ſexes, together 
with their offices, their relations, and the places of their reſidence, are all 
mentioned. For inſtance, Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, or member of 
the ſenate of Iſrael : Joſeph, an inhabitant of Arimathea, another ſenator : 
Joanna the wife of Chuſa, Herod's ſteward : Mary of Magdala : Cleophas : 
Zaccheus the publican, and others..——The perſons who were the ſubjects 
of our Lord's more remarkable miracles, are likewiſe ſpoken of by name. 
One of the blind men to whom he gave ſight near Jericho, was called Bar- 
timeus: A perſon whom he raiſed from the dead, was the only ſon of a wi- 
dow who dwelt in the town of Nain: Another, on whom the ſame honour 
was conferred, was the daughter of Jairus, the ruler of the ſynagogue of 
Capernaum : A third was named Lazarus, an inhabitant of the town of Be- 
thany, whoſe ſiſters were Martha and Mary.——After Jeſus was appre- 
hended by Judas and the band of ſoldiers, he was led firſt to the houſe of 
Annas, who had been high prieſt formerly ; then to the palace of Caiaphas 
the high prieſt. Caiaphas was ſon- in- law to Annas, and the high prieſt who 
prefided in the council which condemned Jeſus, Pontius Pilate was the Ro- 
man governor who put him to death. Herod the tetrarch of Galilee was 
he who with his captains ſet him at nought, or derided his pretenſions to 
the character of Meſſiah. It would be tedious to mention every thing of 
this ſort found in the goſpels. The above may ſuffice to ſhew with what 
exactneſs, the evangeliſts have noted the times and places of the tranſactions 
they have recorded, and the names of the perſons who were concerned in 
them. Thus far therefore, in the compoſition of the goſpel-hiſtory, all the 
marks of integrity occur that can be deſired. 


II, The 
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II. The impartiality with which the evangeliſts have written, is ſhining and 
commendable. For they have been at no pains to conceal ſuch circumſtances, 
as they knew would give their readers a diſadvantageous opinion, whether 
of their maſter or of themſelves. 1. They ſpeak plainly of the mean pa- 
rentage of Jeſus ; of his obſcure birth; of his ſubjection to his parents; of 
his working as a carpenter ; of his extreme poverty; of the contempt. 
in which he was held by his countrymen ; and of his being deſerted by ma- 
ny of his diſciples, who were offended with his doctrine. They do not fail 
to mention the objections, that were raiſed againſt his character and miracles, 
and the many indignities that were done to his perſon. For inſtance, they tell 
us that he was openly reviled by the Jewiſh doctors, as one of the worſt of 
men; being termed by them a wwine-bibber and a glutton, a friend of publi- 
cans and ſinners, a mover of ſedition, a madman, one in compatt with the de- 
vil. They obſerve that his miracles were often by. the learned, afcribed to 
ſome aſſiſtance received from Beelzebub. They acknowlege, that a little be- 
fore his death, he was exceedingly afraid of his approaching ſufferings ; that 
he expreſſed his dread of them in the moſt affecting language; and that he 
was ſo overwhelmed with the proſpect, as to ſtand in need of an angel to 
ſtrengthen him. They relate how he was apprehended, and tried by the 
great council of the nation; that he was condemned by them, as one who 
talſely pretended to be Meſſiah, and who was guilty of blaſphemy, as his 
enemies affirmed; that his judges and their attendants ſpitted in his face, 


and buffeted him, and derided him as a falſe prophet ; that Herod and his 


captains mocked him, and ſet him at nought ; that the Roman governor 
condemned him, ſcourged him, and ſuffered his ſoldiers to crown him with 
thorns, ſmite him with a reed, and offer him mock homage as a king. 
Laſt of all, that he was publicly crucified at Jeruſalem, in the common place 
of execution, between two thieves, as the chief malefactor, and in the pre- 
ſence of a great crowd of ſpectators.— All theſe things the evangeliſts have 
told of their maſter, notwithſtanding they knew, that a deſpiſed, perſecuted, 
crucified Meſſiah, was to the Jews a ſtumbling block, and to the Greeks 
fooliſhneſs ; and that by offering ſuch a Saviour to the world, they would 
expoſe themſelves to univerſal derifion, to all manner of ſuffering, and to 
death itſelf. Acts xxvi. 22. 25. Nor muſt it be omitted here, that when they 
mention the calumnies thrown out againſt their maſter, they are at no pains, 
either to juſtify him, or to cenſure his enemies, Being conſcious, that all 
the evil things uttered againſt him, proceeded either from malice or igno- 
rance, they content themſelves with barely relating them as they happened, 
and leave the wry to find out the iniquity of the charge, by the general 
tenour of his conduct. Such was their confidence in the mere force of truth 
and goodneſs. In relating the confutation of the calumny uttered by thoſe who 
affirmed, that Jeſus caſt out devils by Beelzebub the prince of the devils, 
the evangeliſts have not deviated from this rule. They did not form that 
canfutation, It was ſpoken by Jeſus himſelf in the hearing of his enemies; 

and 


— 
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and therefore it is told as a part of the hiſtory. It ſeems in this inſtance, 
Jeſus departed from his ordinary method. For he did not, as in the ca- 
lumnics uttered againſt his life and conduct, leave mankind to collect the truth 
from what they ſaw. To ſet them right, it was neceffary he ſhould demon- 
ſtrate, from the nature and tendency of his miracles, that they could not be 
wrought by the aſſiſtance cf devils. A point, which, however clear it may 
be after it is made out, is by no means obvious to the thoughts of the vulgar, 
Wherefore, in relating this defence, the evangeliſts have betrayed no ſuſpi- 
cion of their cauſe. They only tell things as they happened; and by ſo do- 
ing have acted agreeably to their Maſter's intention, who propoſed to give 
the bulk of mankind affiſtance, in paſſing judgment upon a point of this impor- 
tance —2, With reſpect to themlelves, the evangeliſts have informed poſterity 
that they, and the reſt of the apoſtles, were of the meaneſt extraction. That 
they were bred to low occupations : that one of them was a publican, a pro- 
feſſion hated by the Jews: that others of them were fiſhermen : and that all 
of them were illiterate, deriving no advantage from a liberal education, or cul- 
ture of any kind. They tell us, that for a while their Maſter's miracles made 
ſo little impreſſion upon them, or were ſo ill underſtood by them, that in every 
new inſtance almoſt, they doubted his power; and that he often reproved 
them for their unbelief. They honeſtly confeſs their own ſtupidity in miſ- 
underſtanding his doctrine, and their unwillingneſs to receive it, eſpecially in 
the matters of divorce and riches. They have not concealed the great miſ- 
take they fell into about the nature of Meſſiah's kingdom, nor the worldly 
motives which firſt induced them to follow their Maſter. For when they 
heard him declare the impoſſibility, or exceeding difficulty of rich mens 
entering into his kingdom, they were ſurpriſed and diſappointed above mea- 
ſure, and plainly acknowlege that they were ſo. One of them in particu- 
lar was ſo ſtruck, that he inſtantly deſired to know what recompence the diſ- 
ciples were to receive, for having forſaken all and followed him. Nay, the 
relate, that on three different occaſions, they were ſo fooliſh as to fall into 
violent contentions among themſelves, about the chief poſts in his ſuppoſed 
kingdom. They have mentioned the covetouſneſs, theft, treachery, and ſelf- 
murder of one of their number, who betrayed their Maſter. They have taken 
notice of the baſeneſs of another who denied him, and have obſerved, as an 
aggravation of his crime, that he did it three ſeveral times, and with oaths. 
They have not paſſed over in ſilence, the paſſionate bigottry of a third and 
a fourth, who propoſed to deſtroy a whole village of the Samaritans, by call- 
ing down fire from heaven upon them, after the manner of Elijah: and all 
for having refuſed, in one of their journies, to accommodate them with lodg- 
ing. Nay, the cowardice of all the twelve, when their Maſter was appre- 
hended, is acknowledged by them, with a ſincerity which cannot fail to make 
an impreſſion on every unprejudiced reader ; eſpecially when it is remember- 
ed, that they have likewiſe told the ſolemn profeſſions of friendſhip, and the 
repeated earneſt aſſurances of ſtedfaſt fidelity, which they made to him but the 


day 
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day before. Nor have they omitted, that their Maſter ſufficiently put them on 
their guard, by foretelling that they would behave in this very manner. They 
inform us, that while all the male diſciples forſook Jeſus in his extremity and 
fled, the women who accompanied him from Galilee thewed more conſtancy, 
attending him during his crucifixion, and miniſtering to him all the conſola- 
tion in their power. They add, that after his reſurrection, Jeſus did not ho- 
nour his apoſtles or male diſciples with his firſt appearance, but ſhewed him- 
ſelf to the women, who had expreſſed ſuch a ſtrength of faith and Jove to- 
wards him. By this ſincerity, they have ſet forth their own fins and failings, 
in their true colours, and with all their aggravations. To conclude; they 
own that the doctrines which they preached, were excepted againſt both by 
Jews and Gentiles ; that the philoſophers and learned men judged them mere 
fooliſhneſs, called the apoſtles who preached them babblers, and treated them 
as the filth and offscourings of the earth. — In one word, the evangeliſts have 
ſhewed as great willingnels to relate the things, which they were ſenſible would 
be reckoned diſgraceful to their Maſter and to themſelves, as to record the 
particulars which reflected on them the greateſt honour. Who does not ſee 
that this is a ſtrong preſumption of the integrity of the evangeliſts? Their men - 
tioning theſe things ſo honeſtly and undiſguiſedly, muſt in the judgment of all 
reaſonable men, fully clear them from the ſuſpicion of impoſture. For to ſay 
the truth, if they had been a parcel of cunning knaves, the evil paſſions and 
worldly views by which they were guided, would not have ſuffered them to 
write in this manner; becauſe they might eaſily have foreſeen, that by ac- 
knowleging the particulars above mentioned, they furniſhed their adverſaries 
with matter wherewithal to reproach them. 


III. This likewiſe is remarkable: There is not in the goſpels any particu- 
lar, from which we can gather that the evangeliſts, when they wrote, were 
under the influence of paſſions, or prejudices, or prepoſſeſſions of any kind. 
1. You ſee no marks of a worldly ſpirit in theſe men at all; no deſign 
to acquire riches, or honours, or pleaſures. If theſe things had been the ob- 
jets of their ambition, the hiſtory of their Maſter, which they profeſs to 
write, would have been a very different thing from what it is at preſent. In 
all its parts, it would have been adapted to the prevailing opinions, reliſhes, 
and faſhions of the world; and not have ſtood, as it now does, in direct and 
full oppoſition to theſe things. The evangeliſts indeed confeſs that the love of 
riches and power, was the motive which firſt engaged them. to follow 
their Maſter. But the doctrines with which their books are filled, ſhew 
how perfectly they were cured of that paſſion, at the time they preach- 
ed and wrote the hiſtory of their Maſter. 2. They ſeem to have had no 
undue prejudices in behalf of their Maſter. The attachment which they ſnew 
to him, is barely ſuch as the opinion which they came at length to entertain of 
his perſonal character and of his undertaking, fully juſtified. This is the 
reaſon, that through the whole of their — they have not paſſed one enco- 
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mium upon Jeſus, nor upon any of his friends. On the other hand, they ap- 
pear to have been equally ſree from prejudice againſt the enemies of Jeſus, 
Much ſcope indeed and frequent opportunities they had of teſtifying their ſen- 
timents, and ſhewing their indignation againſt theſe men ; yet you do not find 
them attering ſo much as one veflexion againſt any of them. In ſhort, Chriſt's 
life is not praiſed, his death is not lamented, his friends are not commended, 
his enemies are not blamed ; but every thing 1s told juſt as it happened, and the 
reader is left to make what reflexions he thinks fit himſeif, Had the evan- 
geliſts been either impoſtors or enthuſiaſts, would they have fallen into this 
way of writing! 3. That in all the matters which are the ſubjects of 
their hiſtories, the evangeliſts and apoſtles were entirely free from prepoſſeſ- 
ſion, muſt be acknowleged likewiſe for the following reaſon. The greateſt 
part of the doctrines which they ſay their Maſter taught, were directly con- 
trary to their own ſentiments as Jews. The miracles which they ſay he wrought, 
were altogether unexpected by them, and the prophecies which they intro- 
duce him delivering, are conceived in ſuch terms that they could not be per- 
fectly underſtood, till they were explained by accompliſhment. Their Maſ- 
ter's character, his miniſtry, his ſufferings, his death, his reſurrection, were 
all things which they had not the leaſt previous notion of. In particular, his 
death and reſurrection were ſo wholly out of the compaſs of their ideas, that 
notwithſtanding Jeſus often foretold theſe things, his diſciples did not know 
what he meant by the terms. Acknowleged therefore it muſt be, that the 


apoſtles and evangeliſts were entirely free from prepoſſeſſion, in the matters 
which are the ſubjects of their hiſtories. 


Thus it appears, that the authors of the goſpels are moſt exact in their rela- 
tions. For after the manner of the moſt approved hiſtorians, the times when 
the affairs happened, of which they wrote, they have marked by the reigns 
of the more remarkable princes who then lived. The general ſcene of the 
hiſtory they tell us was Judea, a noted country in thoſe times, whither 


people from all quarters of the world reſorted. The particular cities, villages, 


and places in Judea, where every matter happened, they have diſtinctly men- 
tioned. They have given the names of the perſons concerned in the princi- 
pal tranſactions of the hiſtory : more eſpecially they have mentioned three per- 
tons by name, who were raiſed from the dead. They have alto told in what 
places and before what witneſſes, theſe aſtoniſhing miracles were performed. 
The evangeliſts have ſhewed likewiſe great impartiality in their hiſtories. For 
they have candidly related a variety of particulars, which they knew would 
reflect great diſhonour both upon themſelves and their Maſter, in the eyes of 
their enemies, and afford them matter of cavilling againſt the goſpel. In theſe 
books, you do not diſcern the ſmalleſt proof that their authors were men of a 
worldly {pirit. You can trace there no deep-laid deſign to acquire riches, ho- 
nours, or plcaſures. The evangeliſts ſhew no propenſity to flatter mankind 
in their vices. Tacy ä undue prejudices in behalf of their Maſter. 


They 
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They expreſs no ill-will towards their enemies. Upon him they paſs no en- 
comiums. Againſt them they throw out no reflections. Moſt of the matters 
they have related, were diametrically oppoſite to all their original opinions and 
prejudices. Wherefore, at the time they witneſſed the tranſactions they have 
recorded, they were in no diſpoſition to believe theſe matters. The belief of 
them was rather forced upon them by the dint of evidence, in oppoſition to all 
their prejudices and prepoſſeſſions: and they have recorded them, without any 
viſible advantage accruing to themſelves from the ſtory. All theſe infallible 
marks of veracity ſhine with a beautiful luſtre in the goſpels, and are ſtrong pre- 
ſumptions of the integrity of their authors: for it is certain, that ſuch exactneſs, 
ſuch impartiality, ſuch freedom from worldly paſſions, and ſuch unprejudiced- 
neſs, could never have entered into the compoſition of the goſpels, unleſs their 
authors had been entirely under the guidance of the moſt ſober reaſon, and 
deeply impreſſed with the dignity, importance, and reality of their ſubject. 


SECT. 2. Sewing that the Goſpels are credible, becauſe they are wrote 
with aſſurance, modeſty, and ſimplicity. 


1. HE evangeliſts expreſsly call themſelves eye- witneſſes and miniſters 

of the tranſactions they have related. Two of them were the apoſtles 
of Jeſus: They attended on him conſtantly. They heard his ſermons, and 
faw his miracles. They were yoo at his crucifixion. They ſaw him after 
his reſurrection. Hiſtorians of this character could not, conſiſtently with their 
pretenſions, be in the ſmalleſt doubt, with reſpect to any of the great tranſac- 
tions of their Maſter's life. Wherefore, if on any occaſion they had written 
doubtfully, mankind would have had juſt reaſon to impugn the character, 
which they have afſumed to themſelves. But there is nothing of this kind to 
be found in the goſpels. No probable conjectures, no balancing between op- 
polite opinions. Of all our Lord's tranſactions, they ſpeak with that certain- 
ty which becomes eye-witneſſes. What other things they happen to mention, 
they deſcribe as perſons who had the fulleſt information about them. Far- 
ther, tho' they muſt have been well apprized, that the tranſactions they were 
about to relate, if falſe, were not likely to be believed by the generality, be- 
ing many of them oppoſite to the eſtabliſhed courſe of nature, it is evident that 
they were at no pains to conſider what particulars were leaſt liable to excep- 
tion, in order that they might offer theſe only to the world. No; they have 
not ſo much as once attempted to obviate any of the objections, which might 
be raiſed againſt the particulars in their hiſtory. This, I think, a preſumption 
of no ſmall weight, to prove not only that the evangeliſts were fully convinced 
themſelves of what they wrote, but that they were matters generally known 
and acknowleged as true by mankind. If it had not been ſo, we may believe 
they would have been careful, by explaining every thing particularly, to guard 
againſt all exceptions, and to direct the judgment of the worid, in a matter of 
ſuch importance, 
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2. Tho' the evangeliſts ſhew neither doubt nor heſitation in their relations, 
they diſcover ſuch modeſty as cannot fail to make their readers entertain the 
moſt favourable notion of their veracity. — Their modeſty appears in the bre- 
vity of their hiſtories, T hey have not larded their narrations with a long ſo- 
ries of ſuperfiuous miracles, and many ſtudied ſpeeches, which it was eaſy for 
them to have imagined, if they had been a parcel of cunning able impoſtors, 
and had ſet themſelves to have invented ſuch things. Inſtead of thus multi- 
plying particulars, none of them ſingly has related all the great tranſactions of 
their Maſter's life : Neither do the evangeliſts together, relate the whole of 
them. So far are they from giving a compleat hiſtory, that it is but a few of 
the particulars that is preſerved by them all. The modeſty of the authors of 
the goſpels is conſpicuos in this likewiſe, that in the choice of the miracles, 
which they have thought fit to record, they have ſhewed no art nor deſign, 
For by comparing their goſpels, we find that each of them has omitted miracles, 
much more aſtoniſhing than many of thoſe which he has tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity in his hiſtory. Moreover, ſuch miracles as they have thought fit to mention, 
they have not exaggerated nor expatiated upon, by giving a particular de- 
tail of many circumſtances, eſpecially ſuch as they knew would excite- 
wonder and amazement. Some of his moſt aſtoniſhing miracles they have 
comprized in a fingle ſentence. Others they have concealed under a general 
enumeration, wherein they let you know only that many miracles were per- 
formed. The circumſtances which moſt ſtrongly prove the greatneſs and truth 
of the miracles they have mentioned, are often marked by a ſingle word, For 
the evangeliſts did not mean to fix their reader's attention to thoſe circum- 
ſtances, as impoſtors certainly would have done, who contrived them to give 
credit to their relations. The great tranſactions of their Maſter's life they have 
not painted with the gaudy colourings of rhetoric, nor heightened with the 
magnificence of pompous language, in order to ſtrike the imaginations of their 
readers, and carry them away by means of their paſſions. No; they have 
told theſe things with a plainneſs, ſimplicity, and brevity, unexampled in fo 
great a ſubject. To this argument, however, I ſhould not think I had done 
juſtice, if I left it without giving one example of the modeſty of the evange- 
liſts; an example which, I dare ſay, to every judicious reader will appear ad- 
mirable. It is well known that the apoſtles, after their Maſter's aſcenſion, 
pretenJed not only to work miracles themſelves, but to confer upon others 
the power of working miracles. Of all prodigies, whether real or fictitious, 
that were ever heard of in the world, this ſure was the greateſt: a prodigy 
therefore which could not fail to make the deepeſt impreſſion, even upon the 
minds of unbelievers. Simon of Samaria, tho' himſelf a noted magician, was 
infinitely ſtruck with it, and offered the apoſtles money if they would beſtow 
it upon him. The apoſtles themſelves often appealed to it, as the great proof 
of their miſſion, and of the truth of the goſpel hiſtory. This miraculous 
power their Maſter had promiſed to beſtow upon them. John xiv. 12. Yer/ , 


verily, I ſay unto you, He that believeth on me, the works that I do ſhall be 
alſo; 
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alle; and greater works than the/e ſhall be do; becauſe I go unto my Father. Mark 
xvi. 15. And be ſaid unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the goſpel 
to every creature. — 17. And theſe ſigns ſhall fal them that believe. In my 
name ſhall they caft out devils; they ſhall fbeak with new tongues; 18, They ſhall 
tale up ſerpents,; and if they drink any deadly thing, it ſhall nat burt them; they 
ſhall lay hands 01 the fick, and they ſhall recover. But conſidering the grandeur 
of this miracle, and the prodigious effect which it muſt have had upon the 


minds of mankind, 1s it not ſtrange that only two of the evangeliſts have 


mentioned their Maſters promiſe concerning it, and that in a ſingle paſlage, 
wherein they relate ſimply, that thoſe who. believed the apoſtles ſhould. work 
miracles, without ſo much as the moſt diſtant inſinuation, that they were to 
receive this power by the impoſition of the apoſtles hands? This modeſty is 


the more remarkable, as two of the goſpels were penned by apoſtles, to whoſe 


honour it greatly redounded, that mankind in diſtant ages ſhould know, from 
whom the firit believers received the power of miracles. Indeed, to take notice, 
even in the ſlighteſt manner, that Jeſus promiſed to enable his apoſtles to 
confer on their diſciples the power of miracles, tended to render this power, 
when it was conferred, the more illuſtrious. At the ſame time, if the evan- 
geliſts had been impoſtors, they would not have contented themſelves with juſt 
mentioning a matter, which did ſuch Honour both to them and to their Maſe 
ter. Being a proper ſubject for the declamation of the molt pompous elo- 
quence, it would have been enlarged upon in the higheſt ſtrains, by impoſ- 
tors. The evangeliſts however did not ſo uſe it. Conſcious of its dignity, 
and being ſenſible that the fulfillment of the promiſe, which they put into 
their Maſter's mouth, was evident to all; they content themſelves with juſt 
mentioning it. How illuſtriouſly does the integrity of theſe men, and the 
truth of their hiſtory, ſhine thro this unaffected modeſty ! 


3. The ſimplicity viſible in the compoſition of the goſpels, is- another 
preſumption of the honeſty of the evangeliſts, Theſe writers have not 
agrandized their ſubject, by pointing out to their readers the relation which 
the Jewiſh religion bears to the Chriſtian, tho' it was what their knowlege 
of Judaiſm and Chriſtianity enabled them to do ; nay, it was what they 
ſeem to have been invited to do by their ſubject itſelf : And the rather, that 
ſome of their brethren, in the epiſtles which they wrote to their converts, 
had with great ſucceſs laboured this topic. It is true, the evangeliſts have 
applied the prophecies of the Jewiſh religion, to the tranſactions of their ma- 
ſter's life. But it is equally true,. that when they do fo, they by no means 
deſcant upon theſe prophecies ; far leſs do they do ſpend time in explaining 
them, with a view to juſtify the applications which they have made of them 
to their maſter. They make thoſe applications in a few words, and leave 
the reader to form what judgment he pleaſes, of the propriety of them. 
The evangeliſts have made no inquiries into the civil and religious ſtate of the. 

country 
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country, which was the ſcene of their hiſtory, in order to ſne how the tranſ- 
actions which they have recorded, were influenced by polit cal conſiderations : 
neither have they aſſiſted their readers in forming a proper judgment concern- 
ing any particular tranſaction, by making reflexions upon it, or by pointing 

out the motives which influenced the actors therein. This negligence, if 
we may ſo call it, is the more admirable, that if the evangeliſts had uſed 
ſome care here, they would have given their hiſtories a greater air of probabi- 
lity, and have made them far more entertaining. The truth is, the evan- 
geliſts give you nothing of their own at all. Their hiſtories are wholly made 
up of the words and actions of Jeſus, or of thoſe who had intercourſe with 
him. Theſe tranſactions they have related in their native ſimplicity. For 
you meet with no artful arrangement of facts, in order to render the impreſ- 
ſion, reſulting from the narration the ſtronger. No colouring is put upon any 
matter to diſguiſe it; or even to make its genuine appearance the more ſtrik- 
ing. Every thing is told jult as it happened, and in the order wherein it 
happened, without the leaſt aid from art. The /{i/e allo of the goſpels is 
void of ornament; for you find there no beautiful tranſitions from one ſub- 
je& to another: Your ear is not charmed with the melody of harmonious pe- 
riods : Your imagination 1s not fired with grand epithets, or pompous expreſ- 
ſions: The bad taſte of ſome readers is not tickled with laboured antitheſiſes, 
high ſounding language, or falſe ornament of any kind : Neither is the 
good taſte of others pleaſed with terſe dition, ſhining expreſſions, or juſt 
metaphors. In ſhort, the elegancies of compoſition and ſtile are not to be 
found in the goſpels, The matters which the evangeliſts have related, were 
too important, and they themſelves too ſerious, to take much pains in po- 
liſhing their books. This is the reaſon that in the whole four goſpels, we do 
not find ſo much as one ſimile, metaphor, or ſhining expreſſion. All there 
is pure nature, without the leaſt addition of ornament, or mixture of art.— 
Upon the whole, to amufe or entertain their. readers, or to gain applauſe 
as writers, or to ſet off their maſter to the beſt advantage, or to agrandize 
themſelves, or to clear their hiſtories from any air of improbability thrown 
upon them by the ſubject itſelf, ſeems not to have been their aim in the 
leaſt degree. What they were ſtudious of, was merely the praiſe of de- 
livering the truth in its naked ſimplicity, for the benefit of mankind, without 
mixing any falſe luſtre with it at all, or troubling themſelves to conſider 
what judgment their readers would paſs upon their books. By this method 
of writing, they have ſhewed more effectually, how much they were im- 
preſſed with what they heard and ſaw, than if they had laboured by a thou- 
{and panegyrics to diſcover this. Their own feelings, led them to judge that 
mankind would be ſtruck with the bare propoſition of theſe things, ſo they 
were at .no pains to adorn them with any artificial embelliſhments at all. 
Thus by their ſimplicity, the goſpels have acquired a nobleneſs and majeſty, 

which no art whatever could have beſtowed on them; a nobleneſs and ma- 
jeſty, which is perfectly characteriſtic of truth. 


SECT, 
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SEC r. 3. Sbewing that the goſpels are probable, becauſe each of them fingly, * 
is free from contradiction and inconſiſtency. 


WW Hoever reads any of the goſpels fingly, will be ſenſible that the accounts 
therein given of the Founder of Chriſtianity, ate perfectly conſiſtent. 

A compleat hiſtory of him indeed is not to be found in any of them ; yet 
they all ſingly deſcribe the main ſtrokes of his character, the principal 
branches of his undertaking, the chicf heads of his ſermons, and his moſt 
remarkable actions and miracles. In the various particulars which they 
have mentioned relative to thoſe articles, no contradiction or inconſiſt- 
ency is found. The character aſcribed to Jeſus in each goſpel, tho' amaz- 
ingly complex, is perfectly conſiſtent. His undertaking, tho' altogether dif- 
ferent from every thing hitherto imagined by men, is perfectly conſiſtent. 
His doctrine and precepts, tho' numerous, are conſiſtent. His adlians and mi- 
racles are in all reſpects, ſuch as became his character and undertaking. The 
ſentiments and actions likewiſe of the apoſtles in general, are perfectly ſuit- 
able to to their illiterate character, and to their prejudices as Jews. More- 
over, whatever is particular in the character of each, appears clearly in the 
diſcourſes and actions which are attributed to them. For example, in every 
| goſpel, Peter is repreſented as impetuous and forward, James as enterpriſing, 
his brother John as remarkable for the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition, Judas as 
mercenary and deſigning. The truth is, thro' the whole of the hiſtory, theſe men 
are introduced acting in character, with a propriety not to be exceeded in an Epic 
m. To conclude, the characters and actions of all the other perſonages 
introduced into theſe hiſtories, are proper and conſiſtent. Had the evangeliſts 
wrote from their own imagination, and not from real matters of fact, to 
have preſerved this perfect propriety throughout, in their ſeveral writings, 
would have been impoſſible, conſidering the multitude of particulars therein 
ſet down. Wherefore, as this among other characters of truth, ſhines illuſ- 
triouſly in each of the goſpels ſingly, we muſt acknowlege, that their credi- 
bility is greatly heighicned thereby. But of theſe things enough has been ſaid 
already, in the ſeveral lections of the ſecond chapter, to which the reader is 


referred. 


SECT. 4. The geſels are credible, becauſe they agree with one another in all 
pornts of importance. 


N different hiſtoriæs, wherein the fame ſubject is treated of, provided they 
are written by authors of undoubted integrity, who had exact know- 
lege of all the matters they have related, a perfect agreement is expected, at 
leaſt as to all points of any moment. In the records under conſideration, 
ſuch an agreement is the more neceſſary, that the writers thereof are believ- 
ed to have been divinely inſpired. The fact is, the four evangeliſts do actu- 


ally agree in the accounts which they have given of the Founder of Chri- 
{tianity, 
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ſtianity. It is true, the ſeveral goſpels are but ſmall books, yet as they con- 
tain a great variety of particulars, their agreement is admirable; eſpecially when 
we remember, that they mark a great many circumſtances of the tranſactions 
which they have recorded. The goſpels are principally taken up in relating the 
ſermons and converſations of Jeſus. Thele ſermons and converſations are often 
of a conſiderable length. Wherefore, the agreement found in the accounts 
given of them by the evangeliſts, cannot fail to make an impreſſion upon 
a candid mind. For not only are the ſentiments the ſame, but the order in 
which they are placed is the fame; nay the very ſame expreſſions oftentimes 
are made uſe of by the different hiſtorians... Or if any of them, in giving an 
account of theſe ſermons and converſations, have mentioned ſentiments which 
are omitted by the reſt, they are plainly ſuch as by wo gary with the 
general ſcope of the diſcourſe, are proved to be parts df it, and to belong 
to it. Beſides, the phraſeology and ſtile are perfectly conforggable to that 
of the diſcourſe into which they are inſerted. Here I cannot but Merve, that 
in all the goſpels, as often as Jeſus is introduced preaching or convert 
is a viſible ſimilarity of ſentiment, expreſſion and manner runs thro' th&xhole 
of the diſcourſe, in ſo much that every reader of taſte muſt at once.diſcern 
it is Jeſus who ſpeaks. From this there ariſes a ſtrong preſumption, that the 
goſpels are no fictitious narrations, but real hiſtories of the very words and 
actions of the Founder of Chriſtianity. 


Of all the books in the world the goſpels have undergone the ſtricteſt ſcru- 
tiny. Ever ſince the time of their publication, they have been carefully read 
both by friends and enemies. The moſt exact ſearch however has been able 
to furniſh only inconſiſtencies in the circumſtances of the facts recorded, but 
not in the facts themſelves. And theſe, upon examination, turn out rather 
apparent than real inconſiſtencies. For more attention to the hiſtory ſhews, 
that in all caſes where the evangeliſts are charged with contradictions, circum- 
ſtances may eaſily be ſupplied, which render their accounts perfectly harmo- 
nious. It is true, the evangeliſts themſelves have given no hints directing us 
to ſupply theſe circumſtances, excepting that the apparent diſagreements 
in their narration require them. Yet every one muit acknowlege, that 
if by the ſuppoſition of any probable circumſtance, the narrations of hiſtori- 
ans, in all other reſpe&s worthy of credit, can be rendered conſiſtent, it is 
reaſon ſufficient for making ſuch a ſuppoſition : And by making ſuch ſuppo- 
ſitions, they are fully vindicated from the charge of contradiction. If the 
reader chooſes to fee this examplified, in all the particular inſtances which 

have been objected againſt by the enemies of revelation, he may conſult the 
Harmony of the Goſpels. The apparent inconſiſtencies obſervable in ſome 
of the narrations, when compared, prove undeniably that the evangeliſts were 

In nocombination to make up their ſtory, and deceive the world. In man 
inſtances theſe diſagreements are of ſuch a kind, as would lead one to believe 
that the ſubſequent hiſtorians, did not compare the accounts of the particular 


1 tranſactions 
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tranſactions which they had drawn up, with thoſe that were already abroad 
in the world. Each evangeliſt repreſented the matters which are the ſubject of 
his hiſtory, as his own memory, under the direction of the Spirit, ſuggeſted them 
to him, without conſidering how far they might be agreeable to the accounts 
his brethren had already given. At the ſame time, the eaſy and full reconci- 
liation of theſe differences, which ariſes from a proper knowlege of the goſ- 
pels, and of the manners and cuſtoms of antiquity, whereby we are enabled 
to ſupply the circumſtances wanting, admirably diſcovers the ſober ſpirit of 
truth, which guided theſe writers in every part of their narration. 


Now, of the matters relative to the compoſition of the goſpels, this is the 
ſum. Theſe books have not the ſmalleſt air of a cunningly deviſed fable. 
Every tranſaction mentioned in them, is ſo marked by the circumſtances of 
time, and place, and perſons, as to have rendered the examination of the whole, 
at the time they were publiſhed, the eaſieſt matter in the world, and by con- 
ſequence the detection of them certain, if they had exhibited falſhoods. 
The authors of the goſpels ſhew no undue bias towards the cauſe in which 
they were engaged, nor towards their maſter: For they honeſtly have told, 
not only thoſe particulars which were honourable to both, but they have men- 
tioned many things, which they could not but know would in the eyes of 
unbelievers, reflect great diſhonour upon both, and afford matter of cavilling 
againſt the goſpel itſelf. It does not appear, from any thing found in the 
goſpels, that the writers of them were under the influence of ambition, or 
covetouſneſs, or ſenſuality. They ſhew no perſonal eſteem of their maſter, 
beyond what his character warranted. They expreſs no reſentment towards 
his enemies. Upon him they have paſſed no encomium. Againſt them they 
have thrown out no reflections. Whatever is matter of praiſe to Jeſus, or of 
blame to his enemies, the evangeliſts tell ſimply as facts, without paſſing 
any judgment upon them at all, The matters of which they were the eye- 
witneſſes, and which they have recorded in their hiſtories, are well known to 
have been directly oppoſite to all the prejudices and prepoſſeſſions, with 
which they were tinctured at the time they beheld theſe things. Wherefore, 
they were in no previous diſpoſition to believe them. The belief of them 
was forced upon them merely by the evidence of ſenſe, and they recorded 
them in obedience to truth. As became eye-witneſſes, theſe writers ſhew 
no doubtfulneſs, concerning any of the matters which they have recorded, 
They ſpeak with no uncertainty concerning them. And though they knew 
many of them, would to ſtrangers appear improbable, they were at no pains 
to vindicate them from objections, or to ſhew their probability. They were 
themſelves certain of their truth: They were matters well known in the 
country where they happened ; and in the moſt diſtant countries they were 
rendered credible, by the miracles which the preachers of this hiſtory per- 
formed, to the conviction of the heathens themſelves. But tho' the evan- 
geliſts wrote with the greateſt aſſurance, they every where diſcover ſuch _ 
C deſty 
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deſty as muſt make their readers entertain a very favourable opinion of theit 
veracity. It is but a few of Chriſt's miracles, that are recorded by the whole 
hiſtorians together. Thoſe which each evangeliſt has mentioned, are not al- 
ways the moſt aſtoniſhing. Such as they have mentioned, the evangeliſts 
have not aggrandized by laboured deſcriptions. The circumſtances which 
moſt ſtrongly prove the truth and greatneſs of the miracle, they have often 
marked by a ſingle word. Withal, tho' the matters whereof the evangeliſts 
treat in their hiſtories, are ſo great, that the higheſt language might fitly have 
been uſed in deſcribing them, they have maintained an aſtoniſhing ſimplicity 
throughout the whole of their narration. No artful arrangement of facts or 
circumſtances, with a view to make the impreſſion arifing trom the narration 
the ſtronger, are to be found in the goſpels; no pompous language; no high- 
ſounding epithets ; no ſimilies ; no imagery of any kind: But every thing is 
told ſimply as it happened, without the addition of any ornament at all. 
Each of the goſpels ſingly is conſiſtent with itſelf. For there is no contra- 
diction in the characters of the perſons introduced in the hiſtory. As often 
as any one is brought upon the ſtage, he ſpeaks and acts agreeably to his cha- 
rater. More particularly, the character and conduct of Jeſus, who is the 
great ſubject of the hiſtory, tho it be complex beyond expreſſion, is perfectly 
uniform in each of the goſpels. Laſtly, tho' the four goſpels were written 
by different authors, there is a perfect agreement ſubſiſting between them. The 
eſſentials of the hiſtory are the ſame in all : That is to ſay, the principal facts 
are the ſame, and the circumſtances of theſe facts are the ſame : At leaſt they 
are not inconſiſtent. For if, on comparing them accurately, we meet with 
difference or oppoſition, it is more ſeeming than real ; ſeeing a cloſer atten- 
tion to the fa& and its circumſtances, never fails to clear up every difficulty. 
Thus with pleaſure we behold in the compoſition of the goſpels, a variety of 
the cleareſt marks of truth, ſhining with great luſtre; inſomuch, that to 
ſuppoſe theſe books forgeries, would be to ſap one of the ſureſt foundations, 
upon which men proceed in judging of the truth of hiſtory. 


Summary and Concluſion of the Firſt Book, 


HUS have we ſeen, that all the events, characters, ſentiments and actions, 
contained in the goſpels, are of a poſſible and probable nature. 


I. The interpiſition of God by his Son, for the ſalvation of the world, the 
grand event recorded in the goſpels, is poible. 1. Becauſe all its parts are ſo. 
Some objections indeed, have ariſen from the nature and character of the agents 
in this interpoſition, the Son and Spirit of God. But theſe have no ſolid 
foundation. The zature of the Son and Spirit of God, the relations in which 
they ſtand to the Father, the incarnation of the Son, and the ſub/tence of 
the Spirit, are, it is true, matters above our comprehenſion ; but they imply 
no contradiction, Therefore their exiſtence as facts, may be acknowleged 
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upon the authority of revelation. Moreover, all the parts of this inter poſition 
are perfectly congruous, being exquiſitely adapted to the ends for which they 
are deſigned ; namely to recover mankind from fin, and to reinſtate them in 
endleſs felicity. 2. Wis interpoſition is in all reſpects worthy of God. It is 
agreeable to his character, as the gracious governor of the world, who delight- 
eth in the holineſs and happineſs of his creatures : Agreeable likewiſe to the 
general methods of his providence, in which we obſerve that the happineſs 
of individuals, is accompliſhed by the intervention, mediation or aſſiſtance of 
their fellows. 3. The circumſtances of mankind required ſuch an interpoſition : 
in as much as, by the powers of reaſon, the many were neither capable of 
diſcovering their duty, nor of practiſing it. Accordingly, when God ſent his 
Son into the world, mankind every where laboured under the profoundeſt 
ignorance in religious matters, and wallowed in the groſſeſt wickedneſs. 
4. This interpoſition was made in the very propereſt time. For before the Son 
of God appeared, it was fit the world ſhould be brought into a ſtate of union 
and peace, in order that the diſcoveries which he made, might be widely dif- 
fuſed. Alſo, before this great meſſenger came from heaven, it was neceſſary 
that, by the progreſs of knowlege and arts, the minds of men ſhould be pre- 
pared for judging of his character and actions, and of the evidences of his 
miſſion. Farther, before this interpoſition was made, the world was to be 
allowed to goon in its own courſe, thro a long ſucceſſion of ages, that man- 
kind might by experience be made ſenſible, how greatly they needed the aſ- 
ſiſtance of God. More particularly, it was neceſſary that the inſufficiency of hu- 
man reaſon, in its moſt improved ſtate, to lead mankind to the knowlege and prac- 


tice of religion, ſhould be demonſtrated by a long courſe of experience. The 


inefficacy of the beſt forms of civil government, for reforming the manners of 
men, was to be ſhewed. A proper trial was to be made of the And of re- 
ligion which mankind are moſt fond of; a religion of pomp, ceremony and mi- 
racles. The inefficacy of this form was actually demonſtrated, by the effect 
which it had upon the Jews. To conclude, it was not fit that God's Son 
ſhould appear, till many propbecies concerning his coming, character and actions, 
were emitted in different ages, by which he might be diſtinguiſhed when he 
appeared, and the evidences of his miſſion might be rendered illuſtrious. 
5. The knowlege of God's inter poſition has been ſufficiently diffuſed. The moſt 
enlightened and beſt civilized nations of Europe, Aſia and Africa, have been 
bleſt with the goſpel. As for the reſt, this favour hath been wicheld from 
them, becaule it is ordained, that the ſpreading of the goſpel ſhauld keep 
pace with the improvements of reaſon. The wiſdom of this appointment 
every one ſees : Becauſe revelation is moſt properly beſtowed, after the weakneſs 
of human reaſon, in its beſt ſtate, has by experience been demonſtrated. 
Beſides, to have ſpread the goſpel univerſally at the beginning, would have 
been altogether improper. The conceptions which the converted heathens 
formed of the new religion, were neceſſarily very imperfect. Hence ſprang 
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the great corruptions of Chriſtianity, which ſo early prevailed, Wherefore, to 
have propagated our religion univerſally in the firſt ages, would have been to 
ſpread it in an imperfect form, Nor is this all: The partial propagation of the 
goſpel, with the other objections which lye againſt Chriſtianity, having ren- 
dered its divine original a matter of diſpute, the tendency of theſe diſputes 
has been to ſeparate the chaff, which at the beginning neceſſarily mixed itſe]f 
with the goſpel, and to make Chriſtians draw their religion from the Scriptures 
alone. It is thus Chriſtianity, in the courſe of ages, will gain its genuine 
form. Then, and then only, will it be fit for becoming the univerſal reli— 
gion. Then alſo, it will be ſurrounded with the greateſt luſtre of evidence, 
And altho', for the reaſons juſt now mentioned, the goſpel has hitherto been 
confined to a few countries in compariſon, we may be aſſured that in due time 
it will ſprea1 over the whole earth, bringing in its train all the bleſſings which 
can improve or adorn human life. The Author of Chriſtianity and his apoſtles 
have expreſsly affirmed that it will ſpread itſelf in this manner, Wherefore, the 
_ univerſal propagation of Chriſtianity, is part of the ſcheme: and we with jo 

look forward to the happy period. Nor is it a whit more improbable, that the 
whole world ſhall embrace the Chriſtian religion, now that it hath ſpread fo far 
and is ſo well underſtood, than that ſo many nations in the beginning ſhould have 
forſaken their native faith, and have embraced Chriſtianity, at the perſuaſion of 
a few of the meaneſt of the people. 6. The effects of God's interpoſition, have 
been ſuch as became an affair wherein the Deity was concerned, Polytheiſm and 
idolatry are baniſhed from all countries where Chriſtianity prevails; and from 
thoſe where Mahomet is honoured, who for this article of his religion was 
plainly indebted to the goſpel. The diſcipline and the /aws of all countries, 
have been greatly reformed by Chriſtianity. The manners of mankind are 
ſoftened, and humaniſed to a degree unknown in antient times. And tho' much 
wickednels ſtill remains, a great deal of prety and virtue ſilently exiſts among 
the middle and lower claſſes of mankind. Nay, in Chriſtian countries, the 
wicked themſelves are greatly reſtrained by the fear of future puniſhments, 
clearly ſet forth in the goſpels. Moreover, all theſe good fruits will increaſe, 
in proportion as Chriſtianity com-s to be better underſtood by thoſe who be- 

lieve it, and in proportion as it ſpreads itſelf over the earth. 7. This inter poſi- 
tion is attended with the fort and degree of evidence, which might be expected in 
fuch an affair, Its proofs are ſufficient to convince the unprejudiced : but they 
are not of the demonſtrative kind ; becauſe it was fit that the receiving or re- 
jecting of Chriſtianity, ſhould be a matter of moral ?Fial to men. Wherefore, 

in every view which we can take of the matter, the interpojition of God deſcrib- 

ed in the geſpels, appears an event both poſſible and probable: and all the objec- 
tions which have been raiſed againſt it, are ill founded. But the inter poſiti ou 

of God for the ſalvation of the world, being acknowleged probable, there can no 

doubt be entertained of any of the other events recorded in the goſpels, be- 
cauſe they are all in the ordinary ſtyle and courle of human affairs. 


II. As 
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II. As the events recorded in the goſpels are all probable, ſo likewiſe are the 
characters introduced there. What is ſaid of Feſus, the great agent in the di- 
5 vine interpoſition, is illuſtrious for its probability and propriety. His qualities 
are ſuited to his dignity, and both correſpond to the part aſſigned him in this 
mighty affair. 1. As the Son of God, he poſſeſſed all the perfections peculiar to 
that character, for in his pre- exiſtent ſtate he is ſaid to have been the bright- 
neſs of the Father's glory, and the expreſs image of his perſon, nay, the ful- 
neſs of the godhead is ſaid to have dwelt in him bodily. Beſides, we are told 
that he made all things. In his preſent exalted ſtate, he has the ſame per- 
fections aſcribed to him. Moreover, all government is now given to him in 
heaven and in earth: and he will judge the world at the laſt day: for which 
1 reaſon all men muſt honour him even as they honour the Father. As Man, 
; he poſſeſſed all the conſtituent parts of the human nature. He had a real 
: body capable of being affected by outward accidents. As the Son of God in 


F the human nature, he was endowed with a ſtrength of underſtanding and a rec- 
„ titude of will, which none of the children of men have ever attained to. The 
a natural character of Jeſus therefore, in all its parts is perfectly conſiſtent. So 


likewiſe was his moral character. He was entirely free from fin, and perfect 
in every virtue, being admirable for prety, charity, ſelſ government. In one 


word, his original perfections fo ſhone thro' the vail of his human nature, that 
F he was furrounded with the glory as of the only begotten of the Father. 2. 
: As Saviour of the world, he behaved with the utmoſt propriety. For he did 


every thing, which the Saviour of the world ought to have done. He diſco- 
vered to men the true ſtate of the inviſible world, and taught them what elſe 
was neceſſary for them to know. He taught them with a dignity, perſpicuity, 
and efficacy, becoming the Son of God. He ſpake as never man ſpake. He 
ſet betore them, in his own example, a complete pattern of all the virtues which 
can enter into a human character. He did this in the rank which the genera- 
lity of men hold; namely, in ow hfe: he did it in circumftances the moſt . 
common; in adverſity: and ſo rendered his example of univerſal benefit. He 
allo died to render it conſiſtent with the order of God's government, to pardon 
ſinners upon their repentance. And while he was employed in theſe offices 
of his miniſtry, he rendered his miſſion from God indubitable, by many and 
great miracles, but eſpecially by riſing again from the dead, and conterring upon 
his diſciples the power of working miracles, 3. As the Fewiſh Metab, all the 
prophecies concerning Meſſiah are applied to him with great veriſimilitude. 
The agreement, ſubliſting between theſe prophecies and his hiſtory, is ſtriking. 
However, that which merits our attention here is, that the evangeliſts, by apply- 
ing to the Founder of Chriſtianity the Jewiſh prophecies, have eſtabliſhed a 
connexion between the two diſpenſations, greatly to the honour of both. The 
Chriſtian, they make the completion of the Jewiſh: And by ſo doing, they 
encreaſe the authority, and add new luſtre to the evidences of each. Upon 
the whole, can any one who attends to theſe things, avoid being ſtruck with 
wonder, at the grandeur and propriety of character, wherewith the evange= 
| liſts 
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liſts have clothed the Founder of Chriſtianity? 4. The character too of Joh 
Baptiſt is probable, Firſt, becauſe it was fit that ſo great a perſonage as the Son 
of God, ſhould be uſhered into the world by a meſſenger ſent before him, to 
rouſe the atterition of mankind, by announcing his arrival. Secondly, be- 
cauſe John's coming and character, were agreeable to what the prophets antient- 
ly foretold, concerning Meſſiah's forerunner. 5. All the other characters 
found in the goſpels are probable; for example, the character which the 
evangeliſts have beſtowed upon the apoſtles, and aſſumed to themſelves. They ſay 
they were men in low ſtation, who had not the advantage of education: ac- 
cordingly, in the whole of their hiſtory, there is not the tmalleſt circumſtance 
which can bring this character into ſuſpicion, excepting the account which they 
have given of their Maſter, and of his undertaking. Yet even this, is conſiſt- 
ent with what they ſay of themſelves. For they do not pretend to draw any 
character of Jeſus. His character reſults entirely from the things which he 
did and ſaid Theſe the evangeliſts, as eye · witneſſes, relate. And they were 
well qualified to do ſo, becauſe they were all matters obvious to ſenſe. 6. To 
conclude, the characters of the Roman and Few:ſh princes mentioned in the 


goſpels, are likewiſe probable, being agreeable to the repreſentations given of 
them by contemporary hiſtorians, 


III. In the goſpels we meet with no ſentiments that are in the leaſt degree 
improbable. The evangeliſts give us ſcarce any ſentiments of their own. 
Every thing of this nature, they have put into the mouth of Jeſus. But all the 
particular doctrines and precepts, which they introduce him teaching under the 
notion of a revelation from God, are worthy of the divine wiſdom to which 
they are aſcribed, They exhibit the grandeſt idea of God, and of the worſhip 


due to him. The duties of morality which he has enjoined, are perfective of 


the human nature, and highly conducive to the good of ſociety. Not the leaſt 


fault can juſtly be found with any ſentiment or precept, which the Founder of our 
religion has inculcated. Such objections as have been raiſed, againſt the theo- 
logy or morality of the goſpels, have ſprung either from miſrepreſentations or 
milconceptions. The more accurately the doctrines and precepts of Jeſus are 
examined, the more-illuſtriouſly do the divine lights of reaſoh and truth ſhine 
in them. Ia ſhort, the greateſt philoſophers of Greece and Rome, never pro- 


poled any thing which could bear the leaſt compariſon with genuine Chriſ- 
tianity, 


IV. The actions recorded in the goſpels are all of a probable nature. Chief- 
ly the actions of Feſus, of whoſe life and miniſtry the goſpels give us the hiſto- 
ry. It is true, ſome objections have been raiſed here; but they have no founda- 
tion. For a juſter conſideration of the nature of the actions found fault with, 
and of their circumſtances, fully clears them from all blame. His miracles 
have been more loudly ſpoken againſt, on pretence that miracles are things in 
their own nature impoſſible, and contrary to the whole current of human ex- 


perience. 
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perience. But theſe are objections altogether frivolous. For on ſuppoſition 
that the world is governed by God, it is impiety to ſay he cannot ſuſpend the 
courſe of the laws of nature, which are no other than the ordinary methods 
of his own operation. Wherefore, to fancy that miracles are impoſſible, is 
wholly unphiloſophical. It is equally abſurd to affirm, that they can be ren- 
dered probable by no human teſtimony whatever. Caſes and circumſtances 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed, in which miracles may be ſo atteſted, that to refuſe 
them belief, would be to contradict the univerſal current of human experience, 
and to deſtroy the whole foundations of human belief. Miracles therefore be- 
ing both poſſible and probable, the miracles of Jeſus are very abſurdly reject- 
ed, merely becauſe they are miracles, 


V. To the foregoing proofs we may add, That in the compoſition of the goſ- 

ls, all the characters occur, by which true narrations are diſtinguiſhed from 
falſe. Every tranſaction of the hiſtory, is accurately marked by the circumſtances 
of time and place, and perſons. The authors of theſe books ſhew their candour, 
by mentioning many things diſhonourable both to their Maſter and to them- 
ſelves. But truth required them ſo to do. They ſhew no ſigns of a worldly, 
voluptuous, intereſted ſpirit. The things which they ſay they were witneſſes 
of, and which they relate in their hiſtories, being contrary to all their former 
prejudices and prepoſſeſſions, they cannot be ſuppoſed to have miſrepreſented them 
thro' partiality. In their relations, as became eye-witneſles, they ſpeak with 
the fulleſt aſſurance : at the ſame time they preſerve the greateſt modeſty : and 
are remarkable for an admirable fimplicity, both of manner and language. 
They are the fartheſt removed in the world from heightening their ſubject, by 
artfully arranging the facts they have told, or by the elegancies of dition. 
Each of their hiſtories is conſiſtent with itſelf : and all of them agree with one 
another in the principal facts, and even in the principal circumſtances of thoſe 
facts. Or, if upon comparing them, any difference is found, it is more 
ſeeming than real; becauſe, by ſupplying the circumſtances which the evan- 
geliſts, for brevity's ſake, have omitted, and which the order of the narration 
itſelf often directs us to ſupply, they may eaſily be reconciled. 


And now, upon the neareſt examination, we muſt own, that all the mat- 
ters contained in the goſpels are of a poſſible and probable nature. In the 
courſe of the enquiry, every thing was mentioned which either has been 
blamed, or which may be ſuppoſed liable to blame. Nothing was omitted of 
deſign. No turn has been given to any of the facts or ſentiments recorded, 
different from what we judged to be their genuine meaning. For we are 
not ſenſible, that in the goſpels there is any thing, either unreaſonable or ab- 
ſurd. By ſhewing the pgſiibility and reaſonableneſs of all the matters recorded 
in the goſpels, we propoſed to make the reader ſenſible, that theſe books, con- 
ſidered as hiſtories of God's interpoſition for the ſalvation of the world by his 
Son, exhibit nothing to the beliet of mankind, but what in its own nature is 
capable of proof, Nor is this a ſmall matter gained in the preſent controver- 


ly | 
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ſy; ſeeing the principal ſtrength of infidelity lyes in the contrary opinion, 
which ſome-how or other the deiſts take for granted. They boldly affirm, 
that the ground-work of revelation is impoſſible. The interpoſition of God 
for the ſalvation of the world is impoſſible. The character and actions of 
the Founder of Chrittiznity are impoſſible. Miracles are impoſſible. Or, 
if theſe matters are not abſolutely impoſſible, they are at leaſt unworthy of 
God, and unſuitable to the circumſtances of mankind. Hence they infer, that 
the ſcheme of revelation carrying in its front glaring impoſſibilities, the goſ- 
pels which contain the hiſtory of this ſcheme, are utterly incapable of proot. 
And ſo without troubling themſelves to enquire into the evidences of the goſ- 
pel-hiſtory, they at once pronounce the whole a mere fable, and treat it with 
the moſt ſupercilious contempt. The truth is; the enemies of revelation 
could not be blamed for this conduct, if the facts in the goſpels were either 
impoſſible or unworthy of God. The ſtrength of their cauſe therefore lying 
here ; ſuch of them as have condeſcended to argue, have ever propoſed it as 
the aim of their reaſoning, to ſhew that the things contained in the goſpels are 
of an impoſſible or improbable nature. The reſt of the tribe, who are infi- 
dels upon truſt, hold the ſame opinion with equal tenaciouſneſs, hut without 
proof. And both upon the- ſtrength of this principle, reject the goſpels with- 
out farther examination. According to this ſtate of the controverſy, the foun- 
dations of infidelity are ſapped, and the whole ſuperſtructure falls to the ground, 
as ſoon as the poſſibility and natural probability of the various articles of our 
Lord's hiſtory are eſtabliſhed. And this I think apology Tufficient, for having 


examined ſo minutely, all the events, characters, ſentiments, and actions found 
in the goſpels. | 


But tho' my deſign required me, only to ſhew the poſſibility, of all the mat- 
ters recorded by the evangeliſts, every judicious reader muſt be ſenſible, that 
the particulars which I have taken notice of, do much more. They afford 
the itrongeſt preſumption imaginable, of the truth of the goſpels. For, ac- 
cording to the view we have given of matters, if this hiſtory of Jeſus is a 
forgery, it is plainly of a nature ſo great, ſo extenſive, and ſo complicated, 
as to be the moſt aſtoniſhing forgery that ever exiſted. The Son of God, 
the Saviour of the world, the Fewiſh Meſſiah, are characters quite new. No- 
thing like them was ever ſeen, or heard of in the world before. Wherefore 
the perſons who imagined them, could not be helped either by reading, or 
converſation, or obſervation. But they muſt have drawn them wholly from 
their own fancy. To form characters ſo extraordinary properly, was a taſk 
ture of infinite difficulty: eſpecially as they are formed not in the way of 
deſcription, but by a ſimple narration of many facts, ſentiments, and diſcourſes. 
Yet difficult as it may ſeem, thus to repreſent ſuch characters ſeparately, it 
mult have been much more ſo to unite them all in one and the ſame perſon ; 
and that with ſuch judgment, that not the leaſt impropriety, inconſiſtency, 
or inaccuracy can be found, by the ſevereſt examination of the many ſenti- 
ments, actions, and diſcourſes, from which they reſult. Characters ſo va- 


rious, 
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rious, ſo complicated, and ſo new, thus united in one perſon, ſeem beyond 
the reach of the moſt exalted human genius. What ſhall we ſay then, when 
we find theſe characters exhibited to the world, by a few illiterate fiſhermen 
from Judea ? exhibited in a ſimple narration of actions, and diſcourſes ? Nay, 
what ſhall we ſay, when we obſerve that theſe writers have introduced the 
perſon, whom they have adorned with the amazing characters, delivering to 
the world an abſolutely perfect ſyſtem of religion and morality, in the ſer- 
mons, parables, and precepts which they have put into his mouth? A ſy- 
ſtem far ſuperior to what Plato, or Ariſtotle, or Cicero, or Seneca, or any of 
the philoſophers you pleaſe to name, have wrote ? Shall we believe that theſe 
things were the fruits of the evangeliſts own genius ? Or ſhall we rather 
believe they ſpeak the truth, when they tell the world, that in their goſpels, 
they do no more than narrate what they heard and ſaw the perſon perform, 
who is the ſubject of their hiſtory ? I really think no one can be at a loſs 
to judge, which of theſe ſuppoſitions he ought to prefer. More than all 
this, the interpoſition of God deſcribed in the goſpels, is evidently - a tran- 
ſaction ſo vaſt and magnificent in its plan, ſo wonderful in its execution, 
and ſo important in its conſequences, that the ſlender abilities of the illiterate 
evangeliſts, never could have ſuggeſted the idea of it to them. Far leſs could 
they, by the natural force of their own faculties, have traced it out in all its 
molt diſtant dependencies, ſo as to make the whole agree with amazing exact- 


neſs, to the character of God, to the order of his provider.ce, and to the de- 


ſigns of his government, as they actually have done in their goſpels. Why 
then ſhould we ſcruple to acknowlege, that in deſcribing this affair theſe 
men have copied from reality, even from. his mouth, who being the prime 
agent therein, could alone explain to mankind the counſels of the Deity, re- 
ſpecting their ſalvation, and ſet before them a juſt idea of this joyful event, 
which, without all peradventure, is the grandeſt, the moſt extenſive, and 
the moſt important in the annals of the uxIVf RSE? 


BOOK 8 E C ON D. 
Of the collateral evidences of the geſpel-hiſtory. 


Hs ſhewed that the Chriſtian records contain nothing, which in itſelf is 
either impoſſible or improbable, I now proceed to lay before the reader 
the arguments, whereby the tranſactions of our Lord's life are proved to have 


been all real matters of fact. 


If an hiſtorian relates affairs, which in their own nature are intereſting and 
public, we may reaſonably expect to find theſe mentioned by other hiſto- 
rians likewiſe ; becauſe it is not probable that they would be overlooked by 
all, but the perſon who has profeſſedly undertaken to relate them. The truth 
is, the concurring teſtimony of contemporary writers is always — 

| an 
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and adds greatly to the credibility of the facts recorded in any hiſtory, 
eſpecially if they are of an extraordinary kind. The agreeing teſtimony of 
contemporary authors, makes what we commonly call the collateral evidence 
of hiſtory. The importance of this kind of proof, increaſes in proportion to 
the number of the teſtimonies, the qualifications of the perſons who bear 
them, the opportunity th:y had to know the things of which they have 
teſtified ; but above all, their being profeſſed enemies to the religious or po- 
litical intereſts, which happen to be eſtabliſhed by the facts which they have 
atteſted. It ought to be remembered however, that if the age, whercin the 


facts happened which are to be confirmed, is very diſtant, the concurring 0 


teſtimonies muſt be fewer; becauſe many of the writings, in which theſe 
facts ought to have been mentioned, may have periſhed by a variety of ac- 
cidents, to which literary compoſitions are ſubject.— In this book, I have 
drawn together the collateral evidences, whereby the goſpel-hiſtory is con- 
firmed : and make no doubt but every judicious reader, who attends to the 
nature and number of the teſtimonies produced, will acknowlege that they 
are as full as could well be expected, in a period of hiſtory ſo remote from 
the times in which we live. 


CHATTER L 


The Jewiſh prophecies conſidered as concurring teſtimomes to the facts re. 
corded in the goſpels. 


T the head of the collateral evidences of the goſpel-hiſtory, the Je- 

:ſh prophecies are deſervedly placed. For, as they deſcribe our Lord's 
character, his miniftry, his miracles, his ſufferings, his death, his reſurrection, 
and the progreſs of his religion, with amazing particularity, they are juſtly 
_ reckoned concurring teſtimonies, whereby the facts recorded in the goſpels 
are greatly confirmed: The Jews to whom theſe prophecies were originally 
given, and who had the keeping of them, being from the beginning the de- 
clared enemies of our religion, they cannot be ſuſpected of having altered their 
own prophetic books, ſo as to favour the Chriſtian cauſe, Had they at- 


. © tempted any thing like this, it would have been to ſerve a quite contrary 


purpoſe. But the veneration in which they held their facred writings, hin- 
dered them from all untighteous dealing of this fort. The prophecies we 
appeal to as confirmations of the goſpel-hiſtory, are ſcattered thro' the whole 
Jewiſh ſcriptures. Moſt of them however are found in the prophetic wri- 
tings properly ſo called. Theſe prophecies were delivered in different ages; 
yet the lateſt of them, by the confeſſion of all, were in the poſſeſſion of the 
Jews, ſeveral centuries before the . Founder of Chriſtianity appeared, whoſe 
coming and actions they deſcribe. It is impoſſible therefore to avoid being 
ſtruck with wonder, when comparing thoſe antient writings with our goſpels, 
we find them differing only in this, that the prophecies deſcribe the cha- 
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rafter, actions, ſufferings, death, reſurrection, exaltation, and kingdom of the 
Son of God, as to happen, and in a ſtyle proper to prophecy ; whereas the 

oſpels ſpeak of theſe things as come to paſs, and in a ſtyle ſuitable to an hi- 
ſrory of facts that have already exiſted. | 


In antient times, the Jews univerſally underſtood the prophecies, which we 
apply to the Founder of our religion, of that great perſon called Maſſiab, 
who was the object of the expectation of their nation. This is evident from 
the application which the evangeliſts, the diſciples, the people, and Jeſus himſelf 
made of theſe prophecies to himſelf in quality of Meſſiah. The modern Jews, 
indeed, have given a different interpretation of theſe prophecies, with a view 
to avoid the force of the argument, drawn from them in favour of our religion. 
But the antient interpretations ought to be adhered to, becauſe they are the lite- 
ral interpretations ; becauſe they are agreeable to the prophetic ſtyle ; and 
becauſe they proceed upon a ſuppoſition, which carries its own evidence along 
with it ; namely, that theſe writings make one body of prophecies, whoſe va- 
rious parts are connected with, and have a dependence upon one another. 
If the Jewiſh prophecies, according to their obvious and antient interpreta- 
tions, ſhall be found to have determined the exact time of the coming of the 
great Perſon, whoſe hiſtory is related in the goſpels, and to have deſcribed his 
character, his actions, his ſufferings, his reſurrection, and exaltation, together 
with the progreſs of bis goſpel, in a manner conformable to the accounts which 
the evangeliſts have given of theſe things, they will afford a ſtrong preſumption 
of the truth of the goſpel hiſtory. For as theſe prophecies are ſuch, that no 
perſon could have determined their meaning, before they were explained by 
the events to which they belong, it is evident that the evangeliſts could not 

oſſibly frame their hiſtories, ſo as to make them the accompliſhment of the 
Jewiſh prophecies, Such an invention was a matter ſurpaſſing, not their abi- 
lity only, but the power of all human imagination. Wherefore, upon the 
appearing of the evangelical hiſtory, when mankind found that the Jewiſh 
prophecies, had ſo long before, deſcribed with preciſion the perſons, actions, and 
events, which in theſe hiſtories are ſaid to have exiſted, they could not but be 
ſtruck with the wonderful agreement. Nor can we avoid acknowleging, that 
the hiſtories themſelves, from this circumſtance, acquire the higheſt probabi- 
lity. The prophecies, by their accompliſhment, are ſhewed to have been true 
prophecies, and the facts by which they were accompliſhed, are ſhewed to 
have been from the beginning, the objects of the decrees of Heaven. The 
providence of God, therefore, was intereſted to bring them to paſs. And the 
perſons in whom theſe prophecies were accompliſhed, are thus demonſtrated, 
not only to have exiſted, but to have been, as in the prophecies they are repre- 
ſented to be, the mſionaries and miniſters of God, The truth is, this argu- 
ment made a deep imprethon upon the learned heathens, who applied them- 
ſelves to read the goſpels. In their writings, after their converſion, they declare 
the aſtoniſhment with which they beheld the exact conformity, between the 
D d 2 evangelica] 
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evangelical hiſtories and the antient Jewiſh prophecies, and how powerfully 
they were drawn to embrace Chriſtianity, by that conſideration, See B. 3, 
| chap. 1. ſect. 3. art. 4. where a work of Tatian the philoſopher is cited, in 
which he tells us, he was converted to Chriſtianity by reading the books of 
the Old Teſtament. And as the Heathens were not biaſſed on the one fide 
by any attachment to Judaiſm, nor on the other by any paſſion for Chriſtia- 
nity, they were not in danger, as Mr. Addifon obſcrves, either of ſeeing no- 
thing in the prophecies, or of ſeeing too much. Their judgment was that 
of neutral perſons, whoſe education had left the interpretation of the Jewiſh 
Ecriptures free to them ; and therefore, the ſenſe which they put upon the 
prophecies, muſt with all prudent judges have great weight.—The importance 
of the matter, viewed in this light, being ſo great, the antient prophecies in 
the hands of the Jews, merit a very particular examination. Nor will ſuch 
an inquiry be diſagreeable to the lovers of truth, of whatever denomination 
they are. For if theſe prophecies relate to actions and events, different from 
thoſe recorded in the goſpels, they will be freed from the influence of an 
argument, which has a wonderful ſhew of probability, and has long amuſed 
the world. But if they are found to deſcribe the actions of the Founder of 
Chriſtianity, they will tend not a little to encreaſe their piety, by giving them 
the moſt venerable ideas of the preſcience and providence of God. Withal, 
they will mightily ſtrengthen their faith in the Chriſtian inſtitution, thus 
demonſtrated by the ſure word of prophecy, to be from God. 


Sgr. 1. Prophecies in the books of Moſes, which deſcribe the Founder of 
Chriſtianity, conformably to the accounts given of him in the goſpels. 


N conſidering the Jewiſh Scriptures as collateral proofs of the facts recorded 
by the evangeliſts, I ſhall begin with the books of Moſes, becauſe the 
prophecies found there merit eſpecial attention, on account of their antiquity. 
Only before I enter upon the ſubject, it is neceſſary to put the reader in mind 
of two things. Firſt, That the truth of the facts mentioned by the evan- 
geliſts, is not immediately under examination here. In this part, the evan- 
gel cal narrations muſt be taken as they ſtand : Becauſe at preſent we conſider 
only the conformity that is between them and the Jewiſh Scriptures, the ar- 
gument built upon the prophecies, ariſing wholly from that conformity. Se- 
condly, As I ſhall often have occaſion to appeal to the interpretations which 
the apoſtles gave of the prophecies, the reader ought to remember, that our 
Lord, after his reſurrection, not only opened their underſtanding, that they might 
underſtand the Scriptures, but, Luke xxiv. 27. beginning at Moſes and all the 
prophets, be expounded unto two of his diſciples in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning himſetf. From this it follows, that the interpretations which the 


' apoſtles have given of the Jewiſh prophecies, are the interpretations of Jeſus 
kimſelf. | | 
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1. The firſt prophecy in the writings of Moſes, which ſpeaks of the 
Founder of Chriſtianity, is Gen. iii. 1 5. I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy ſeed and her ſeed. It ſhall bruiſe thy head, and theu 
ſhalt bruiſe his heel. A ſentence ſo ſolemnly pronounced by God himſelf, cn 
ſo great an occaſion as the rebellion of the firſt human pair, cannot be ſup- 
old to have ſo trifling a meaning as, that there ſhould be continual enmity 
between men and ſerpents; and that in conſequence of this enmity, men 
ſhould ſometimes kill ſerpents, and ſerpents ſometimes hurt men. Farther, 
this ſenſe is to be rejected, becauſe it makes the ſeed of the woman to bruiſe 
the head of the ſeed of the ſerpent, contrary to the words of the ſentence, 
which declares, that the head of the ſerpent Hhimſelf is to be bruiſed by the 
ſeed of the woman: It ſhall bruiſe thy head. In the third place, the ſerpent's 
head was to be bruiſed, not by the ſeed of the woman in general, but by one 
of her ſeed in particular; for the tranſlation ſhould run thus, us ſhall bruiſe 
thy head, as in the latter clauſe, Thou ſhalt bruiſe urs heel. Laſtly, The words 
of the ſentence, underſtood literally of the enmity that is between mankind 
and ſerpents, are altogether improper ; becauſe, tho' it be the action of a man 
to bruiſe the head of a ſerpent, and by that means to kill it, it is no action 
of a ſerpent to bruiſe the heels of men. They bite thoſe who tread on them, 
but have no weapons wherewithal they can bruiſe any part of a man. For 
theſe reaſons, we cannot believe, that in this tranſaction, the Being called a 
| ſerpent was the animal ſo named. The Scripture itſelf directs to another in- 
terpretation. Thus, Rev. xii. 9. in alluſion to the Moſaic hiſtory of the 
fall, it is ſaid, And the great dragon was caſt out, that old ſerpent called the 
Devil and Satan, which decetveth not the firſt pair only, but tbe whole world: he 
was caſt out into the earth, and his angels were caſt out with him. Alſo, in al- 
luſion to the ſame paſſage of the Moſaic hiſtory, our Lord himſelf called the 
devil a murderer from the beginning, —a liar, and the father cf lies, John viii. 44. 
Conſequently, by making the alluſion, he has fixed the meaning of the whole 
tranſaction. The ſerpent therefore, to whom God addreſſed the ſentence un- 
der conſideration, was be prince of the angels who ſinned, 2 Pet. il. 14. 
Which angels, in the paſſage of the Revelations juſt now quoted, are ac- 
cordingly called the angels of the old ſerpent, Moreover, by the ſeed of the 
woman, who is ſpoken of in the ſingular number, we are to underſtand a 
perſon who was to be her ſeed properly. Of this . a0 it is ſaid, that he 
would bruiſe the head of, that is kill, not the ſeed of the ſerpent, or wicked 
men, fos many of them he was to ſave, but the ſerpent himſelf. And in 
bruiſing the ſerpent's head with his heel, his heel was to be bruiſed, Now, 
to which of all the human race do theſe things agree? Plainly to none but 
the Founder of the Chriſtian religion. For no other man was the ſeed of a 
woman, in the proper ſenſe of the phraſe, in. as much as he alone was mi- 
raculouſly conceived in the womb of a virgin. . Farther, he bruiſed the head 
of the ſerpent, the great dragon, that old ſerpent the devil. For in his hu- 
man nature, he de/troyed him that had the power of death, even the devil. And 
in the conteſt, that part wherewith he deſtroyed the devil, viz. his Heel, or 
human nature, was bruiſed, For he was put to death by the Prince of this 
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ald, as he himſelf declared, John xiv. 30. and in the bour of the pravers of 
darkneſs, Luke xxii. 53. But he was not deſtroyed. He aroſe again from 
the dead on the third day, adorned with new and multiplied honours ; par- 
ticularly with the great honour of being the conqueror of the devil, the de- 
ſtroyer of death, the Saviour of them who believe, the firſt fruits of the re- 
ſurrection from the dead, and the univerſal lord and governor of all. 


2. When God called Abraham from his native country, he ſaid, Gen. xii. 2. 
And TI will make of thee a great nation, and I will bleſs thee, and make thy name 
great; and thou ſhalt be a bleſſing. 3. And I will bleſs them that bleſs thee, 
and curſe him that curſeth thee : and in thee ſhall all the families of the earth be 
bleſſed. The fame promiſe was repeated to Abraham, Gen, xvii. 18. Abra- 
ham ſhall ſurely become a great and mighty nation, and all the nations of the 
earth ſhall be bleſſed in him. It was made to him the third time, after he 
had offered up his ſon Iſaac, when an explication of it, ſuitable to the occa- 
ſion, was offered. Gen. xxii. 17. In bleſing I will bleſs thee, and in multiply- 
ing I will multiply thy ſeed as the ſtars of the heaven, and as the ſand which is 
upon the ſea-ſhore ; and thy ſeed ſhall poſſeſs the gate of his enemies; 18. And 
in thy ſeed ſhall all the nations of the earth be bleſſed : becauſe thou haſt cbeyed my 
voice. In this prophecy, or promiſe, three things are diſtinctly foretold. 
1, That Abraham's poſterity, ſhould become a great and mighty nation. 
2. That they ſhould poſſeſs the gate of their enemies: By which is meant, 
that they ſhould conquer their enemies, and poſſeſs their cities. 3. That all 
the families of the earth ſhould be bleſſed in his ſeed. It is not ſaid, how- 
ever, whether this bleſſing ſhould come upon the families of the earth, by one 
fingle deſcendent from Abraham, or by his poſterity taken collectively. The 
firſt and ſecond articles of this promiſe are more fully expreſſed, Gen, xvii. 6. 8. 
where it is foretold, that Abraham ſhouid be the farther, not of one, but of 
many nations; that kings ſhould deſcend from him, and that his pefterity ſhould 
Poſſeſs the land of Canaan. (See the Note on N. 1. F. 3. of this Chap.) 
The firſt and ſecond articles, according to the more full enunciation of them laſt 
mentioned, have been moſt exactly fulfilled. Several naticus, and many kings, 
have ſprung from Abraham. In particular, the Jews have become a mighty 
nation, and according to this prophecy, were put in poſſeſſion of Canaan by 
the immediate hand of God. The undoubted accompliſhment of theſe two 
articles, gives reaton to believe that the third, on which ſo much ſtreſs is laid, 
has been, or will be accompliſhed likewiſe. Perhap- thote nearer events were, 
in the prediction, joined with the greater and more diſtant one, on purpoſe to 
keep the faith and hope of mankind alive, during the many ages which were to 
elapſe before that greater event was brought to paſs. Concerning the third article 
of this prophecy, I obſerve, that it cannot be pretended of the Jewiſh nation 
in general, the /-ed of Abraham, far leſs of any fingle deſcendent of his in par- 
ticular, the Founder of the Chriſtian religion excepted, that all the nations 
ard families of the earth have been bleſſed, either in the one or in the other. 
We have been told indeed, that the promiſe to Abraham meant no more, 
but 
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but that the proſperity of the Jews, bis ſeed, ſhould be fo great, as to become 
a pattern or example of felicity, in the bleſſings which the families of the earth, 
were in after times to beſtow on one another. And as a confirmation of this 
interpretation, Gen. x:viii. 20. is cited. And he bleſſed them that day, ſaying, 
In thee ſhall Ijrael Ul ſi, ſaying, Gad make thee as Ephraim, and as Manaſſeb. Bat 
this ſenſe of the promiſe is falſe in fact. For tho the Iſraelites might thus bleſs 
one another, it does not appear that all, or even that any of the nations did fo. 
The promiſe concerning the bleſſing of the nations in Abraham's ſced, ob- 
tained its accompliſhment only in the Founder of Chriſtianity, who %% ed all 
nations by giving them the knowlege of true religion ; and who, by the tri- 
umphs of his religion, poſſeſ ed the gates of bis enemies; and who, by turning 
many from their iniquity, particularly from idolatry, made Abraham's ſpiritual 
feed, numerous as the ſtars of the Heaven, and as the ſand on the ſea-ſhire. Where- 
fore, as this promiſe to Abraham was verified only in our Jeſus, it ought to be 
allowed, that he was originally meant in the prophecy.—Nor did Abraham 
himſelf affix any other meaning, to this third article of the promiſe made 
him by God. For we may ealily ſuppoſe, that he who was ſeparated from 
his idolatrous kindred, who was tavoured with the knowlege of true religion, 
and whole belief of the principles of religion was fo extenſive and ſtrong, 
that his faith has been celebrated in all ages, as a model for mankind to cop 
after, would conſider the knowlege of true religion, as the greateſt bleſſing 
that could be beſtowed on the families of the earth, ſunk in ignorance and 
idolatry. Accordingly Jeſus affirmed, that this promiſe was fulfilled in him- 
ſelf, and that Abraham underſtood it as to be fulfilled in him. John viii. 56. 
Your father Abraham rejoiced to ſee my day, and be ſaw it, and was glad. 
If the extenſiveneſs of Abraham's views of ſpiritual things, are not thought 
ſufficient to give him the knowlege of the true meaning of this promiſe, 
we may ſuppoſe that he had farther revelations concerning it, which are not 
recorded. Moreover, thoſe of Abraham's poſterity who reſembled him in 
faith, attixed no other meaning to this promiſe. In particular, the apoſtle 
Peter ſo underſtood it. Acts iii. 25. Je are the children of the prophets, and 
of the covenant which God made with our fathers, ſaying unto Abrabam, And 
in thy feed ſhall all the nations of Ae earth be bleſſed. For unto you firſt, 
God having raiſed up his n Jeſus, ſent him to bleſs you, as he promiſed unto 
Abraham, in turning away every one of you from his iniquity. N to 
God's promiſe, all nations were to be bleſſed in Abrabam's ſeed; becauſe by 
Abraham's ſeed, they were to be turned from their iniquity. This promiſe 
God began to fulfil, when he ſent Jeſus firſt to the Jews. And ever fince 
he has continued to accomplith it, in as much as by the goſpel many families 
of the earth, have been already bleſſed with the knowlege and practice of true 
religion, and more will be bleſſed therewith, in proportion as the goſpel ſpreads 
itſelf. That the Jews in general, by the ſeed promiſed to Abraham, in whonz 
the families of the earth were to be blefjed, did not underſtand their own nation, 
but Mefiah, is evident from what Mary faid, when ſhe knew that ſhe had 
conceived Meſſiah, Luke i. 54. He hath bolpen his fervant Hrael, in =—_— 
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brance of his mercy, as he ſfabe to our fathers, to Abraham and bis feed for 
cver. And that by the being of the nations in this ſeed, was commonly un- 
derſtood the converſion of the nations from idolatry by Meſſiah, we learn from 
the reflections which Zacharias, the father of the Baptiſt, made upon Meſ- 
Gah's birth, and upon the office of his forerunner, The birth of Meſſiah he 
calls, Luke i. 72. The remembrance of his covenant, the oath which be ſware to 
cur father Abraham ; the tenour of which, according to Zacharias was, ver. 74. 
That he would grant unto us, that we being delivered out of the hand of our ene- 
mies, might ſerve him without fear, 75. In holineſs and righteouſneſs before him, 
all the days of our life. The office of Meſſiah's forerunner he expreſſed thus, 
ver. 76. And thou, child, ſhalt be called the prophet of the Higheſt : for thou ſhalt 
go before the face of the Lord, to prepare his way; to give knowlege of ſalvation 
unto bis people, by the remiſſion of their fins, &c. Thus it appears, that the 
promiſe made to Abraham, was underſtood by him of one of his deſcendents, 
who was to convert the world from idolatry. It was ſo underſtood, by ſuch 
of the Jews as reſembled Abraham in faith. The nation referred it, not to 
themſelves as a nation, but to one of Abraham's deſcendents, whom they call- 
ed Meſſiah ; and they interpreted it of the knowlege of ſalvation, which he was 
to impart. Wherefore, according to the primary, antient, and univerſally re- 
ceived meaning of this prophecy, it foretold the coming of the Founder of 
Chriſtianity, and his imparting to mankind the knowlege of true religion. 


3. Jacob, on his death-bed, ſaid to his ſons, Gen. xlix. 10. The ſcepter ſhall 
not depart from Judab, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come; 
and to him ſhall the gathering of the people be, The word ſcepter, is often uſed 
figuratively, for the dominion or authority in general, of one nation over another 
thus Zech. x. 11. The ſcepter of Egypt ſhall depart away. Here it denotes 
that pre- eminence or authority over his other children, which Jacob had con- 
ferred on Judah by his benediction, Gen. xlix. 8. Judab, thou art he whom thy 
brethren ſhall praiſe ; thy hand ſhall be in the neck of thine enemies: thy father's 
children ſhall bow dowen before thee, The turn of the expreſſion ſhews this. 
For it is not ſaid, the ſcepter ſhall be given to, and continue with Judah; but 
it ſhall not depart from Judah. It was therefore given already, namely, by 
the benediction, ver. 8. According to this view, the /cepter denotes not the 
regal authority alone, but that general authority and pre-eminence over the 
other tribes, which Jacob now conferred on Judah. The royal authority in- 
deed was comprehended in this general pre-eminence ; but it was to be en- 
Joyed, not like the pre-eminence itſelf, from that time forth, and without inter- 
ruption ; but afterwards, and by times only, till at length it was fully ſettled in 
the perſon of Shiloh, to whom the people were to be gathered. Nor a late 
giver from between his feet. Having in the former clauſe, marked the general pre- 
eminence of Judah over his other children, Jacob in this, promiſes exiſtence to the 
tribe itſelf. For the /azogrver here ſpoken of, is in general a ſupreme magiſtrate, 
ſuch as every body politic neceſſarily muſt have. Mebbokkek, the original word, 
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comes from Hhok, which ſignifies a la or edi. Hence If. xxxiii. 22. the 
terms king, judge, and mehbhokkek, are joined together as ſynonimous. Accord- 
ingly, the lxx tranſlate mebbokkek here by apywv. In the paſſage of Geneſis, 
they tranſlate it by yyswe©., Vulg. Dux. Farther, Deborah in her ſong has 
this expreſſion, Jud. v. 4. Out of Machir came down GOVERNORS, in the ori- 
ginal it is LAWGIVERS. Wherefore, mebhokkek properly is the ſupreme magiſtrate 
of any community, whatever title he poſſeſſes; whether it be that of emperor, 
king, prince, judge, general, or any other.—In the paſſage under conſideration, 
the phraſe from between bis feet, denotes a ſucceſſion of ſupreme magiſtrates 
deſcending from Judah : or, if this interpretation is diſliked, becauſe in Scrip- 
ture a man's poſterity is ſaid to come out of his loins or thighs, we may, with- 
out altering the ſenſe of the paſſage, adopt the reading of the Samaritan copy,. 
which, for raglau, his feet, hath daglau, his ſtandards. The change of the let- 
ter (7) daleth into (5) reſh, was a blunder which tranſcribers might caſily fall 
into. And in ſpeaking of the ſupreme magiſtrate of a community, eſpecially 
in early times, when war was ſo much followed, it was natural to repreſent 
him as dwelling among its ſtandards. To this agrees the mention, which in 
the hiſtory is ſo ſoon made, of the ſtandards of the ſeveral tribes. The tranſ- 
lation therefore ought to run thus: The ſcepter ſhall not depart from Judah, nor 
a lawgiver from among his flandards 
found only here: There mult therefore be much uncertainty, in ſettling its de- 
rivation and meaning. They who would have it pointed ſo as to be read 
Shellob, whoſe it is, that is, whoſe is the ſcepter and legiſlation, mentioned in 
the former part of the paſlage, are ſupported by the antient tranſlations. For 
the lxx render the word thus, 7 aToxeperx wurw, 1 repofita ſunt ei, or, as it 
is in other copies, w aToxera, cui repofita ſunt, by. for whom it is reſerved ; 
Onkelos and the Jeruſalem Targum paraphraſe it, cujzus eff regnum, whoſe is the 
kingdom. See Buxtorf in Voc. The Samaritan copy reads r without the 
jod. The Vulgate verſion tranſlates the name thus, qui mittendus «ft ; he wwho is 
0 be ſent, deriving it from Salach miſit. Others derive it from ſbil, profluvium 
ſanguinis, or ſhilejab, ſecundina, that wherein the infant is wrapped, and meto- 
nimically the infant itſelf. Others from /halab pacificus fuit: others from the 
arabic ald, which ſignifies delivered. The derivation from fhalach miſit, the 
evangeliſt John is thought to have confirmed, when he tells us, chap. ix. 7. 
that Si/-am, the name of the pool wherein Jeſus ordered the blind man to 
waſh his eyes, ſignifies, by interpretation, nt. For in making the obſervation, 
he informs his readers that by this action Jeſus taught the man, that he owed 
his cure to him whom Jacob had propheſied of under the name of $hi/oh, —But . 
however uncertain the derivation of this name may be, there can be no doubt 
concerning the perſon meant by it. In Jacob's prophecy, &ilob is ſaid to be 
one to whom the people were to be gathered, and unto him ſball the gathering 
(or, as others tranſlate it, the cbedience of the people be. Gnammim, the peeple : 
This word often ſignifies the Gentiles. It is of them Jacob ſpeaks. Accordingly, 
the lxx tranſlate the clauſe xa: auvro; f G. doi e The Gentiles ſhall be ga- 
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till Shiloh come. The word Shiloh is 
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thered to him, whoſe the ſcepter and legiſlation are; they ſhall be gathered 
to him as his ſubjects, in order to their being bleſſed in him. They ſhall be 
gathered to him, who is by way of eminence the child or ſeed, to the peace 
maker, to the {ent of God, to the deliverer from death and deſtruFion, Where- 
fore, according to every derivation of the word, Shiloh ſignifies the perſon in 
whom God promiſed to Abraham, that all the families of the earth ſhould he 
pleſſed. Hence Jacob ſpeaks of him and of his coming, not as of matters 
unknown, but as what his children were well acquainted with.— The prophe- 
cy thus interpreted, foretells five remarkable events. 1. That until 8705 
came, the tribe of Judah ſhould continue in the pre-eminence now beſtowed 
upon it. Hrs brethren were to praiſe him; his hand was to be in the neck of his 
enemies; and bis father's children were to bow down before him. Moreover, dur- 
ing that period, the tribe of Judah was to continue a diſtin& people, and to be 
governed by its own magiſtrates and laws. 2, The other tribes were not to 
have the privileges now conferred on Judah ; conſequently they were to be 
diſperſed before the coming of Shih. Unleſs you underſtand this to be im- 
plied in Judah's bleſſing, it was no favour to him at all, and was very improper- 
ly directed to him as ſomething peculiar in his lot. 3. It is here foretold, at 
leaſt by implication, that Shu, the promiſed ſeed, ſhould deſcend from Ju- 
dah, for it was on this account principally, that his brethren were to praiſe 
him. 4. When Shiloh came, the ſcepter was to depart from Judah. 5.- The 


nations or families of the earth were to be gathered to SHilob, as his people 
or ſubjects. 


This prophecy, in all its parts, has had the moſt exact accompliſhment. To 
be ſenſible of this, we muſt examine ſeparately what it foretold, firſt con- 
cerning Judah, and next concerning Shiloh. 1. With reſpect to Judah, 
we are aſſured that the ſcepter, or pre-eminence now beſtowed on him, was 
not to depart from him, nor a /awgiver from among his ſtandards, till Shiloh 
came. Agreeably to this it is certain, that after Jacob's death the firſt rank 
was always allowed to the tribe of Judah, in every caſe where precedence was 
in queſtion. It was firſt in offering its gifts to the tabernacle. Numb. vii. 12. 
In the encampment of the tribes, the chief place was aſſigned to Judah. Numb. 
ii. 13. When the congregation journeyed, the tribe of Judah marched firſt. 
Numb. x. 14. And after the death of Joſhua, when Iſrael aſked God who 
ſhov'd go up firſt againſt the Canaanites, that honour was conferred on Ju- 
dah, Judg. i. 1, 2. When the people came out of Egypt, this tribe was more 
numerous than any of the reſt. Numb. i. 27. The royalty was afterwards 
granted to it, in the perſon of David and his deſcendants, Nevertheleſs, its 
{uperio:icy was acknowleged by David himſelf to have been independant of, 
and more antient than the royalty, 1 Chron. xxviii. 4. For he hath choſen 
« Judah to be the RULER : and of the houſe of Judah the houſe of my father, 
and among the {ons of my father, he liked me to make me king over all 
* Iſrael.” Moſes too underſtood Jacob's bleſſing, as ſecuring pre-eminence to 


3 the 
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the tribe of Judah above the other tribes, from the time of the bleſſing to the 
coming of Shiloh. For before the people entered Canaan, he called the tribe 
itſelf the LAWGIVER, in the bleſſing which he pronounced concerning Gad, 
Deut. xxxiil. 21. In a portion of the laugiver was he ſeated. See alſo Pf. Ix. 
7. cviii. 8. Thus it clearly appears, that by be ſcepter given to Judah, was 
meant the pre-eminence of this tribe above the others; and that this pre-emi- 
nence was independant of the perſon of David; that it exiſted before him; and 
that it was to continue when his family was no more upon the throne.—But 
the /awgiver marks ſomething different from the ſcepter, namely, the magiſ- 
trates of this tribe, and conſequently its exittence as a body politic. After Jacob's 
death, each tribe formed a diſtinct body, under the direction of its own head, 
who was the eldeſt lineal deſcendent of the patriarch of the tribe. Theſe heads 
of the tribes were ſometimes called the elders of 1/roel, in reſpect of the right 
of primogeniture enjoyed by them; ſometimes the prences of the tribes, in allu- 
ſion to the ſupreme authority which they exerciſed. Judah therefore enjoyed 
the privilege, of having its own princes and laus, in common with the other 
tribes, from the beginning. But it differed from them in this reſpect, that 
whereas, after a while they loſt theſe privileges, it enjoyed them till Sh 
came. For when the form of government was altered from a republic, con- 
ſiſting of twelve ſeparate bodies, into a monarchy, comprehending the whole 
nation, the monarchy was fixed to the tribe of Judah. It is true, Saul, the firſt 
king of the monarchy, was of the tribe of Benjamin. Nevertheleſs, even durin 
his reign, Judah preſerved its pre-eminency among the tribes. Beſides, the ſplen- 
dor of prophecy conſiſts in determining the general courſe of things. And any 
exceptions from that courſe which happen, if they are only ſingle inſtances, inſtead 
of detracting from the truth of the prophecy, they ſerve the more to confirm it, 
by ſhewing the greatneſs of the power of God, and the eſpecial direction of his 
providence, in bringing things back to the courſe and order preſignified in 
the prophecy,——After the ten tribes were carried into captivity by the king 
of Aſſyria, they ſo mixed themſelves with the nations among whom they were 
planted, that they no longer formed any viſible body. Whereas the tribe of Judah 
maintained its exiſtence even in captivity, according to Jacob's prophecy. For 
it formed a diſtinct people in the land of Babylon ; and, had with it one of its 
own princes, whom Nebuchadnezzar's ſucceſſors made to live in royal ſplen- 
dor, and raiſed above all the other diſpoſſeſſed princes. 2 Kings xxv. 27. In 
like manner, when Cyrus granted liberty to the captives of the tribe of Judah, 
they were a diſtinct people, and had a prince of their own. For Cyrus or- 
dercd the veſſels of the temple to be delivered to the prince of Judab, Ezr. i. 7. 
Moreover, they returned in a body under their own prince, and took poſſeſſion 
of their antient inheritance, whither God had not permitted the kings of Ba- 
bylon to fend any foreign colony, as the kings of Atiyria had done into the 
country of the ten tribes. From this time forth the tribe of Judah became more 
powerful and illuſtrious than ever. It was the tribe which ſerved for the foun- 
dation of the republic. It had always its own magiſtrates, ſenators and laws, 
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even while it lived under the dominion of the Perſians, Greeks and Romans. 
Moreover, it communicated its name to the remains of all the other tribes, 


who, whether they returned into Judea by virtue of Cyrus's decree, or whe- 


ther they remained diſtinct among the heathens, were no longer known but 
by the appellation of Jews. Herod, who reigned at the time $Sh/;þ came, 
cannot be reckoned an exception from the general courſe juſt now deſcribed, 
For the prophecy does not determine of what race, family or country the 


princes of Judah were to be, but only that this tribe was to continue a body 


olitic, and to have princes of its own, who ſhould govern it according to its 


own laws, till Sh came. Thus conſidered, Herod was ſuch a laugiver as 


the prophecy deſcribed. For tho' he was an Edomite by birth, he was a Jew 
by religion, and adminiſtred the government according to the law of Moſes, 
ſo was in every reſpect a prince of Judab. It is evident therefore, that from 
the time Jacob bleſſed Judah, this tribe continued in the pre-eminence then 


conferred upon it, until Titus deſtroyed Jeruſalem, and put an end to the con- 


ſtitution. And tho' the deſcendents of this tribe ſtill ſubſiſt diſtinct from the 
nations among whom they live, they do not form one body politic as they did 
in the Babyloniſh captivity ; neither have they a ſucceſſion of ſupreme magiſ- 
trates whom they all obey; but they live diſunited and diſperſed over the 
whole earth, without any head. It is plain therefore, that in no period from 
the time Jacob bleſſed Judah, unto the time that Titus deſtroyed Jeruſalem, 


Was the tribe of Judah ever in the condition wherein it has ſubſiſted ſince. 
Thus, from the very beginning, the pre-eminence reſided without interrup- 


tion in the tribe of Judah. It had a ſeries of princes who ruled it; firſt ſepa- 
rately, and afterwards in common with the other tribes. When the other tribes 
were carried into captivity, Judah was preſerved. In proceſs of time, when it 
was tranſported to Babylon, it was preſerved under captivity ſeventy years, and 
then was reſtored to its own country, where it flouriſhed till it was deſtroyed 
by Titus. The fate of the other tribes was different in their captivity ; for 
they were diſperſed fo as to be heard of no more: or were ſwallowed up of 
the tribe of Judah, whoſe name they bare in whatever part of the world they 
lived. Who does not ſee in all this, the accompliſhment of Jacob's words ? 
And being ſo fignally accompliſhed, muſt we not acknowlege that he ſpake 
2. Concerning Shiloh, the patriarch declared, that 
he would deſcend from Judah, that he would come betore the ſcepter depart- 
ed from that tribe; that ſoon after he came the ſcepter would depart from it, 
and that to him the gathering of the people would be. In the hiſtory of the 
Iſraelites, we do not find any prince of whom it could be ſaid, that the Gentiles 
gathered themſelves to him. David, it is true, ſubdued ſeveral heathen nations. 
Yet this does not come up to the full import of Jacob's expreſſion, which im- 
plies, that the Gentiles were to become Shiloh's people by voluntary ſubjec- 
tion, and not by conqueſt. To him ſhall the gathering of the na!ions be, Be- 
fides, they were to be thus gathered, in order to their being bleſſed. This was 
not the cafe with the heathens ſubdued by David ; ſceing, after they were con- 

quered,, 
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quered, their condition was worſe than before. If we ſeek for Shiloh in any 
other of the Jewiſh princes, we ſhall be till more diſappointed : none of 
them bear the ſmalleſt reſemblance to him. The Jews themſelves were 
ſenſible of this: for in former times, by Shilob they almoſt univerſally 
underſtood Meſiah, as their own paraphraſes and other antient monuments 
teſtify. On this article, we Chriſtians do not differ from the antient Jews ; 
for we affirm, that our Jeſus is both Shih and Meſiab. And, in fact, the 
prophecy concerning Shiloh, was fulfilled in him, and in no other. For, 
firſt of all, being a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of his people IV 
rael, he has bleſſed all nations, by giving them the knowlege of true reli- 
gion. He is the ſeed promiſed to Abraham, whoſe is the ſceptre and legiſla- 
tion of the kingdom of God. And he is at preſent in poſſeſſion thereof. 
The Gentiles, by receiving his religion, and ſubjecting themſelves to his laws, 
have gathered themſelves to him to be bleſſed. To conclude, a few years after 
he came, the ſceptre and the /aw-grver departed from Judah. To him there- 
fore belong the whole characters of Shiloh, and of conſequence in him, 
Jacob's prophecy has obtained full and exact accompliſhment. 


4. The next remarkable prophecy is Deut. xviii. 17. And the Lord ſaid 
unto me, They have well ſpoken that which they have ſpoken. 18. I will rasfe 
them up a prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee, and will put my words 
in his mouth, and he ſhall ſpeak unto them all that T ſhall command him. 19. And 
it ſhall come to paſs that whoſyever will not hearken unto my words which he ſhall 
ſpeak in my name, I will require it of him. The people terrified with hear- 
ing the voice of God at Horeb, and with the ſight of the great fire on the 
mountain, the ſymbol of the divine preſence, begged that they- might hear 
the voice, and fee the fire no more; propoſing that Moſes ſhould thence- 
forth ſpeak to them the words of God, and promiſing that they would obey, 
as if they had heard God himſelf pronounce them. The feelings which the 
people expreſſed on this occaſion, ſhew that on ſuppoſition the Son of God 
was to come into the world to teach mankind, he could not appear among 
them in his effential glory. To prevent the terror which his appearance 
would occaſion, it was neceflary that his glory ſhould be vailed. Where- 
fore God intending to ſend his Son, determined that he ſhould come in the 
faſhion of a man, and at Horeb where the Jewiſh people ſhewed that they 
could nct bear the voice of God, he very properly declared this his purpoſe. 
For he told Moſes, that he would raiſe up unto the people, a prophet like 
him, a prophet who ſhould reſemble Moſes both in form and office. He 
was to be a man; and one of the children of Iſrael: He was to have fami- 
liar intercourſe with God, as Moſes had (Numb. xii. 5.) and to pablith unto 
his brethren a new law or diſpenſation: And they were to chey him as 
ſpeaking the very words of God, who if they did not obey, would require it 
of them. This prophecy can be interpreted of none but the Founder of 
Chriſtianity. For of no other Jewiſh prophet can it be ſo much as pretend- 

ed, 
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ed, that he Was like to Moſes. Moſes was not only a great prophet, to 
whom the Lord ſpake face to face, as a man ſpeaketh unto his friend (Excd. 
xxxili. 11.) and a worker of miracles ; but he was a lawgiver and king: 

ay, he was a prieſt alſo; for he conſecrated Aaron and his ſons, and offer— 
ed the facrifices at their conſecration, Lev. viii. 14. 21, In all theſe reſpects 
Jeſus perfectly reſembled Moſes, He was the greateſt 8 prieſt, and 
king that ever appeared in the world. The revelation which he made of the 
will of God in the goſpel, and which he confirmed by miracles vaſtly great- 
er and more numerous than thoſe of Moſes, together with the predic- 
tions which he uttered himſelf, and which he inſpired his apoſtles to utter 
concerning things future, are monuments of the greatneſs of his prophetical 
gifts. His reconciling men to God by his death; his making interceſſion 
for them now in heaven; and his procuring for them the pardon of their 
fins, demonſtrate him to have been the molt efficacious prieſt that ever was. 
Withal, the laws which he has publiſhed for the direction of mens lives, 
and the inviſible government which at preſent he exerciſes over the affairs ef 


the world, together with the judgment which he will execute at the laſt. 


day, declare him to be the higheſt monarch the univerſe, next to God, 
More particularly, as was foretold of him by Moſes, he ſpake the words of 
God, even the ſame which were delivered to hin: while he was in the bo- 
ſom of God. This Jeſus himſelf told the Jews, John xit. 49, 50. And 
becauſe the Iſraelites did not hearken to God's words which he ſpake, God 
required it of them. He puniſhed their diſobedien ce by utterly deſtroying Je- 
ruſalem, the temple, and the nation. To conclude, leſt any perſon ſhould 
have bcen in doubt, whether the Founder of the Chriſtian religion was the 
prophet foretold by Moſes, God himſelf by a voice from heaven bare teſti- 
mony to him, For at his transfiguration, juſt as Moſes the giver of the law, 
and Elias the defender of it in times of corruption, were entering into the 
cloud, God ſaid, This is my beloved Son, in whom 1 am well plegſed; adding, in 
alluſion to the words of Moſes's prophecy, Hear ye him. This is the pro- 
phet in form and office like to Moſes, but of infinitely greater dignity, whom I 
promiſed to raiſe up to the Iſraelites from among their brethren. Therefore 
you are no longer to hear Moſes and Elias ſpeaking to you in the law, but 
mult hearken to this My beloved Son. 


Thus it appears, that the author of the Chriſtian religion was foretold from 
the foundation of the world. In him the antient prophecies have obtained 
exact accompliſhment : And by interpreting them of him, they have not on- 
ly a viſible connection with one another, the latter plainly referring to thoſe 
which went before; but they all diſtinctly foretel the ſame things; namely, 
That the great bleſſing, which the perſon prophecied of would beſtow on 
mankind, was the knowlege of God and religion; and that not a ſingle na- 
tion only, but all the families of the earth, were to enjoy this bleſſing. Theſe 
circumſtances every one muſt ſee, as they give conſiſtency, ſo they add pro- 
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bability to the application, which we make of the antient Jewiſh prophecies 
to the Founder of our religion. His hiſtory therefore is greatly confirmed by 
theſe prophecies. 


SECT. 2. Jeteiſb prophecies which foretell the Founder of Chriſtianity, un- 
der the character of a great king; and the propagation of his religion, un- 
der the idea of the erection of a mighty empire. 


HE perſon who is the ſubject of the Jewiſh prophecies, is deſcribed un- 

der the idea of a great prince, and all mankind are repreſented as be- 
coming the ſubjects of his kingdom, Nevertheleſs the things ſpoken of him 
in this character, and of his kingdom, are ſuch as plainly enough ſhew, 
that his kingdom was not to be of this world. Particularly, we are 
told, that mankind would become his ſubjects, not by conqueſt, but of 
their own free choice; a thing altogether chimerical and impoſſible, 
if he was to be the head of a ſecular monarchy. The prophecies which 
ſpeak of this grand affair are many, and the circumſtances mentioned 
in them are numerous. Nevertheleſs, the accompliſhment of them in the 
Founder of Chriſtianity is ſo clear, that the conformity ſubfiſting between 
theſe prophecics and the hiſtory of his life, 1s quite aſtoniſhing, and adds 
great probability to both. Of this, however, we ſhall be better able to judge, 
by conſidering the prophecies themſelves with their circumſtances, and by 
comparing them with the hiſtory of Jeſus, as the ſame is delivered to us in 


the goſpels. 
I. The firſt prophecy I ſhall produce, is Pſalm cx. We are told, Matth. 


xxli. 43. that in the hearing of the doctors, Jeſus mentioned it as a thing uni- 
verſally acknowleged, that David uttered this pſalm concerning Mefhah by 
inſpiration, Let us therefore examine it, and compare it with his hiſtory, 
ver. 1. The Lord ſaid unto my Lord. The perſon of whom David ſpeaks here, 


can be none of his ordinary deſcendents ; for by calling him his Lord, he ex- 


preſsly acknowleged himſelf his inferior; a thing altogether abſurd, if David had 
been ſpeaking of any of his own poſterity, (Vatth. xxii. 45.) As little can we 
imagine, that he means any of the kings of the earth. For David himſelf 
being an abſolute monarch who ruled a powerful people, and moreover 
one of the greateſt warriors and ſtateſmen that we read of, was inferior to 
none of the princes of antiquity. The Jewiſh doctors therefore were in the 
right, when they interpreted this pſalm of Meſſiah. But as they knew Meſ- 
ſiah was to be David's ſon, they were greatly at a loſs to underſtand, how 
he could call him Lord. We Chriſtians, who apply the character of NA 
ab to our Jeſus, can eaſily remove this difficulty. In the appellation of 
Lord, an intimation, tho' obſcure, was given of the union of the divine and 
human natures in the perſon of Meſſiah. And this intimation was fulfilled in 
the author of our religion, who is both God and man. The Lord foid un- 


to my Lord, — Sit thou at my right hand : be thou in the government of the 
univerſe 
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univerſe next to me, and continue thou in this exaltation wnti/ I make thine 
enemies thy foottool, till I abſolutely reduce them all. For in the Eaſt, con- 
querors uſed to ſet their feet on the necks of their captive enemies, in token 
of their utter ſubjection. Here therefore it is foretold, not only that David's 
Lord ſhould obtain a compleat victory over his enemies, but that God would 
inveſt him with the &:ngly dignity, and confer on him ſome great ve mark 
of honour, previous to their reduction. In Jeſus alone, this part of the 
prophecy is fulfilled. For he was raiſed from the dead on the third day, 
and received up into heaven, and fat down on the right hand of God. So 
one of the evangeliſts ſays expreſsly, Mark xvi. 19. Moreover, the apoſtle 
Paul has aflirmed, that our Lord's aſcenſion into heaven was the fulfilment 
of the cxth pſalm. Heb. x. 12. This man after he had offered one ſacri- 
« fice for fin, forever fat down on the right hand of God, from hence- 
© forth expecting till his enemies be made his footſtool.” Nay, our Lord 
himſelf alludes to this cxth pſalm, Rev. iii. 21. To him that overcometh 


will I grant to fit with me on my throne, even as I alſo overcame, and was 


ce ſet down with my Father on his throne.” The Father's throne is that 
mentioned pſalm cx. 1. Chriſt's throne is ſpoken of in Daniel's viſion, chap. 
vii. 9. 14. Wherefore in this paſſage of the pſalm, our Lord's aſcenſion 
into heaven, his ſeſſion at the right hand of God, his exaltation to univerſal 
dominion, and the total reduction of his enemies, are all foretold. For the 
latter event however the prophecy fixes no time. It only affirms, that David's 
Lord ſhall fit at the right hand of God, poſſeſſing ſupreme power, till it be 
accompliſhed. Accordingly, the enemies of Jeſus are in part ſubdued by 
the power of God : God is going on to ſubdue them. In the mean time, Je- 


tus is ſeated at the right hand of God, as Lord and ruler of the univerſe, 


and will continue to be ſo till the whole are ſubdued, and among the reſt 


Death, whoſe deſtruction ſhall be accompliſhed laſt of all. 1 Cor. xv. 25. 


Having foretold in general Meſſiah's exaltation to univerſal dominion, the 
prophet proceeds to ſhew by what ſteps he was to arrive at this height of power, 
v. 2. The Lord ſhall ſend the rod of thy ſtrength out of Zion. The prophetic ſtile is 
beſt underſtood by attending to the prophecies themſelves, Iſaiah ſpeaking of 
the new diſpenſation, ſays, chap. ii. 2. And it ſhall come to paſs in the laſt 
days,” ſo the age of the new diſpenſation is called in the prophecies, * that the 
c mountain of the Lord's houſe ſhall be eſtabliſhed, &c. and all the nations 
© ſhall flow unto it, &c. 3. For out of Zion ſhall go forth the law, and the 
« word of the Lord from Jeruſalem.” Farther, the ſame prophet ſpeaking of 
the branch out of the root of Jeſſe, whom David here calls his Lord, fays, chap. 
% xi. 4. He ſhall ſmite the earth with the rod of his mouth,” plainly alluding: 
to the expreſſion in the cxth pſalm, The rod of thy flrength ; and by adding, 
« With the breath of his lips ſhall he ſlay the wicked,” he ſhews that 


the meaning of both expreſſions, is what he had more clearly termed Tur 


LAW, and THE Wokp or TE LoRD, chap. ii, 3. Hence, in allufion 
to the paſſages under conſideration, the word of God is ſaid by the apoſtle, 
I | Heb. 
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Heb. iv. 12. © To be quick and powerful, and ſharper than any two-edged 
« ſword.” When therefore it is ſaid to Meſſiah, The Lord ſhall fend the rod 
of thy frength ; the meaning is, the ſubjection of the world to thee, O Meſ- 
ah, ſhall be accompliſhed, not by human power or policy; but by the im- 
mediate interpoſition of God. Moreover, The Lord ſhall ſend the rod of thy 
ſtrength aut of Zion: The perſons or inſtruments to be made uſe of in ſub- 
jecting the world, ſignified by the rod of Meſſiab's firength, ſhall be ſent 
forth from Zion or Jeruſalem, and conſequently Meſſiah ſhall there gain his 
firſt ſubjects. How exactly was all this fulfilled in Jeſus ! The world has 
been ſubjected to him, or converted to his religion, not by the power of the 
ſword, but by the power of perſuaſion : the rod of his mouth, his own preach- 
ing, and that of his apoſtles. This preaching was rendered powerful, by the 
interpoſition of God, who enabled the apoſtles to perform miracles. This ef- 
ficacious preaching began at Zion or Jeruſalem, and the firſt converts to the 
goſpel were made there. Nay it is remarkable, that when Jeſus gave his 
apoſtles commiſſion to preach repentance and remiſſion of fins to all nations, 
he commanded them to begin at Jeruſalem, and told them that thus it be- 
hoved to be, in conformity to the Scriptures, Luke xxiv. 45. Then 
« opened he their underſtanding, that they might underſtand the Scriptures, 
« 46. And ſaid unto them, Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Chriſt 
« to ſuffer; and to riſe from the dead the third day: 47. And that repent- 
ce ance and remiſſion of ſins ſhould be preached in his name, among all na- 
te tions, beginning at Jeruſalem.” Ver. 2. The Lord ſhall ſend the rod of thy 
ſtrengtb out of Zion. — Rule thou in the midſt of thine enemies. So ſucceſsful 
ſhall the rod of thy ſtrength be in ſubduing mankind, that from the very 
beginning thou ſhalt have ſubjects in the midſt of thine enemies. Perhaps 
alſo the meaning may be, that by virtue of his fitting at God's right hand, 
David's Lord was become the governor of the world; agreeably to which 
he is repreſented, ver. 6. as judging among the heathen, and making them 
fight againſt his enemies. In both ſenſes this paſſage obtained its accom- 
pliſhment in Jeſus : for the progreſs of his goſpel was ſuch, that both in 
Judea and the heathen countries, Jeſus had numberleſs ſubjects, while the 
power of the ſtate was in the hands of his enemies. Moreover, he had all 
power given him in heaven and in earth; ſo that the civil affairs of all ſtates 
and kingdoms, whether heathen or Chriſtian are under his management. 
— Ver. 3. Thy people ſhall be willing in the day of thy power, (or as Bythner 
tranſlates it, in die exercitus tui, in the day of thine army : ) in the beauty of 
holineſs, from (Heb. more than the dew of) the womb of the morning thou haſt 
the dew of thy youth. The heathens were Meſſiah's people by God's promiſes 
to Abraham. “ In thy ſeed ſhall all the nations of the earth be bleſſed, and 
to Jacob, till Shiloh come, and to him ſhall the gathering of the nations 
« be ;” and to David, © Aſk of me, and I will give thee the heathen for 
e thine inheritance, and the uttermoſt ends of the earth for a poſſeſſion.“ 
It is therefore predicted that, in the _— the power or army of the prince 
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here ſpoken of, when the rod of his ſtrength was ſent by God out of Zion, 
the people promiſed him by God, would of their own accord cheat fully range 
themſelves under his banners; that they would do this in the beauty, not 
of arms and military dreſs, but of holineſs; that they would do i in his 
youth, or in the firſt years of his reign ; and that they would do it in mul- 
titudes, like the drops of dew falling from the womb of the morning. Search 
the whole annals of time, and you will not find any prince to whom theſe 
characters belong, excepting the author of Chriſtianity. Mankind became 
his ſubjects not by conqueſt nor conſtraint of any kind, but of their own 
accord, They became his ſubjects in the day when he ſent forth his ar- 
mies; but theſe did not conſiſt of ſoldiers or military men, but of preachers, 
whoſe only arms were the rod of the mouth, the power of perſuaſion. 
When the people that had been promiſed to Jeſus, ranged themſclves under 
his banners, they were not diſtinguiſhed by a ſplendid military dreſs ; but 
by the beauties of holineſs : Their ſubjection to him beautified them with 
holineſs. They became his ſubjects in vaſt numbers and filently ; in both 
which reſpects they might be compared to drops of dew falling from the 
morning atmoſphere. Laſtly, They thus became his ſubjects in the ve: y be— 
ginning of the goſpel; ſo that in bis youth, in the firſt years of his empire, 
he was by theſe numerous converſions among the heathens, refreſhed 
as the tender herbs are by the falling of the morning dew.—Ver. 4. The 
Lord hath fewern and he will not repent, Thou art a prieſt forever, after 
the order of Melchizedek, One great reaſon why thy government will be re- 
ceived with ſuch joy every where, is, that being conſtituted by the oath of 
God, an eternal prieſt after the order of Melchizedek, who was a kingly prieſt, 
thou wilt make atonement for the fins of men, molt acceptable to God, and 
wilt offer them pardon thro' that atonement, This fourth verſe ſhews, that 
the cxth Pſalm was meant, neither of David nor of Solomon: for the ſacer- 
dotal character, aſcribed to the prince ſpoken of here, did not at all belong to 
David, nor to any of the princes his deſcendents : far leſs did the character of 
an eternal prieſt belong to them. Whereas, applied to Jeſus, the whole 
character is literally juſt : He was conſecrated a prieſt by God. Through the 
{acrifice of himſelf he has made atonement for the ſins of men: This atone- 
ment was molt acceptable to God, who teſtified his approbation of it, by raiſ- 
ing him from the dead. Finally, the full aſſurance of pardon thro' the 
death of Jeſus, given in the goſpel, is the great charm by which mankind 
have been allured to embrace the Chriſtian religion. Ver. 5. The Lord at 
thy right-hand ſhall ſtrike thro kings in the day of his wrath. The prophet 
having, according to the animated manner of inſpiration, addreſſed Meſſiah 
in the preceding verſe, now ſpeaks to Jehovah himſelf. The Lord Meſſiah 
placed at t right-hand, ſhall flrike through kings. In this change of addreſs, 
there is a wonderful elegance. For it imports the certainty of Mefſiah's 
exaltation to ſovereign honour, and ſhews his conqueſts to be the effect of 


God's having thus exalted him. The Lord at thy right-hand ſhall ſtrike thro 
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kings in the day of his wrath, While the common people ſhall be willing in 
the day of my Lord's army, he ſhall be oppoſed by the kings, the princes, 
and the judges of the earth. But their oppoſition to a diſpenſation fo gracious 
and beneficial, which offers pardon to ſinners upon repentance, will greatly 
provoke the Lord who fits at thy right hand, O Jehovah, poſſeſſing uni- 
verial dominion. In the day therefore of his wrath, he will ſtrike them thro' 
by the greatneſs of the power to which thou haſt exalted him : he will de- 
ſtroy them with one blow. The accompliſhment of this paſſage likewiſe in 
Jeſus is evident ; he has deſtroyed kings, for oppoſing the progreſs of his 
goſpel. The prophecy, however, does not foretel, that all the oppoſers of 
the goſpel ſhould be thus deltroyed : it only ſays, that the Lord, ſeated at 
the right hand of Jehovah, would, in the day of his wrath, ſtrike thro' 
kings; probably thoſe whole reſiſtance of the goſpel was moſt violent. Ac- 
cordingly, the Jewiſh princes were thus deſtroyed by Jeſus, who brought 
the Roman armies againft them, and burnt up their city. 6. He ſhall 
judge among the heathen : the Lord now ſeated at thy right hand, and raiſed 
to univerſal dominion, all judge among, i. e. rule over the heathens, and by 
virtue of his governing them, ſhall bring them againſt his enemies: for he 
ſhall fill the places, where the moſt violent oppoſition is made to his govern- 
ment, with the dead bodies of his enemies. Moreover, he ſhall wound the heads 
over many countries : He ſhall put an end to the heathen government in 
many countries. Agrecably to all this, Jeſus, who after his reſurrection was 
exalted to univerſal government, brought the heathen Roman armies, under 
Veſpaſian and Titus, into Judea, killed vaſt numbers of the Jews, deſtroyed 
Jeruſalem, burnt the Temple: and all this becauſe they crucifhed him, perſe- 
cuted his apoſtles, and rejected his goſpel. Laſtly, He has deſtroyed the hea- 
then government and gods, in many countries, by the converſion of the rulers 
to Chriſtianity.—Ver, 7. He ſhall drink of the brook (of the torrent) in the way ; 
therefore ſhall he lift up th: head. The conqueſt of Meſſiah's enemies, and the 
erection of his kingdom, ſhall prove a matter of toil to him. In this reſpe& 
he may be compared to a general, who having put his enemies to flight, pur- 
ſues them to a great diſtance, till becoming faint with fatigue, he is forced to 
drink of ſome muddy torrent that runs in his way. This is a beautiful re- 
preſentation of the ſufferings of the Founder of Chriſtianity. Therefore 
ſhall he lift up the bead. Becauſe Meſſiah will humble himſelf to become a 
man, and in that ſtate will undergo great ſufferings, for the erection of his 
kingdom, he ſhall be highly exalted, according to the promiſe of the Father. 
low exact and clear is this whole prophetic deſcription of the character 
and ſufferings of the Founder of Chriſtianity, and of the introduction of the 
goſpel among the heathens, and of the effects which it produced in the po- 
litical ſtate of the world! 


II. The ſecond prophecy is, Daniel vii. 2. Daniel fpake and ſaid, I ſau in 
my viſion by night, and behold the four winds of the heaven ſtrove upon the great 
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ſea: The people of the earth waged war againſt one another in every quarter, 
—z. And four great beaſts came up from the ſea, d verſe from one another: 
From theſe agitations and conflicts of the people of the world, aroſe four 
gre.t monzrchies ; not all at once, but. in ſucceſſion; for the order of the 
beaſts, the things which befel them, and their actions againſt one another, were 
in ſucceſſion.— 4. The firſt was like a lion. This is allowed by all to be the 
Babylonian empire, called a Lion, Jer. iv. 7. The meaning is, the Babyloni- 
ans, while they laid the foundations of their empire, were of fierce diſpo- 
fitions, and barbarous manners. And had eagles wings. They were mighty 
in war, and rapid in their conqueſts. They flew over the earth as with wings 
of eagles.— And I beheld till the wings thereof were plucked. The progreſs of 
their conqueſts was ſtopt, and bounds were ſet to their empire. And it was 
lifted up from the earth, and made to fland upon his feet as a man. It was made 
to ſtand and walk erect as a man. And a man's heart was given it. It had 
human diſpoſitions given it. The meaning is, when the Babyloniſh empire 
was eſtabliſhed, the arts of peace began to flouriſh, and to operate in poliſh- 
ing the minds and manners of the people, ſo that from ſavages they became 
human creatures.—5. And behold, another beaſt, a ſecond like to a bear, came from 
the ſea, and it raiſed up itſelf on one fide, and it had three ribs in the mouth of it be- 
teveen the teeth of it. This is the Medo- Perfian kingdom, in which the Perſians, un- 
der Cyrus, exalted themſelves above the Medes; repreſented by the beaſt's raiſing 
up itſelf on one ſide. The three ribs in its mouth, denote the kingdoms of Ba- 
byl;n, Lydia, and Egypt, which were conquered by it, but were no parts of 
its body,— And they ſaid thus unto it, Ariſe, devour mach fleſh : To ſignify the 
greatneſs and riches of the three kingdoms, which the Medes and Perſians ſub- 
dued. 6. After this I bebeld, and lo, another like a leopard, which had upon 
the back of it four wings of a fowl, the beaſt had alſo four heads ; and domi- 
nion was given to it : a more extenſive dominion than was poſſeſſed by any of 
the former. This is the empire of the Greeks, begun by Alexander, the ſu- 
perior rapidity of whoſe conqueſts is repreſented, both by the nature of the 
beaſt itſelf, (Habak. i. 8.) and by its flying with two pair of wings; whereas. 
the Lion, or Babyloniſh empire, had only one pair. This beaſt having four 
heads at one time, ſignifies the four contemporary kingdoms, into which the 
Greek empire was divided, after Alexander's death, under his four generals. 
After this 1 aw in the night-vijjons, and behold, a fourth beaſt, dreadful 

and terrible, and ſtrong exceedingly ; and it had great iron teeth : (In the repe- 
tition of this part of the viſion, Daniel adds, ver. 19. and nails of braſs) If 
devoured and brake in pieces and fiamped the reſidue with the feet of it. This 
deſcription of the nature and actions of the fourth beaſt, by which is ſigni- 
fied the Roman empire, repreſents excellently the military proweſs of that 
people, the ſtrength of their government, and the fury wherewith they de- 
ſtroyed all who oppoſed them.— It vas diverſe from all the beaſts that went be- 
ore it. In ſhape, this beaſt was neither like the lion, nor the bear, nor the 


leopard: Shewing, that the fourth empire ſhould be poſſeſſed, not by a mo- 
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narchical; but by a republican ſtate ; ſuch as the Roman government is known 
to have been *. And it had ten horns. In proceſs of time, this empire came 
to be divided into ten ſeparate kingdoms. 8. I conſidered the hirns, and 
behold, there came up another little horn, before whom there were three of the 
firſt horns plucked up by the roots. During the ſubfiſtance of the ten king- 
doms, one aroſe among them, which ſubdued three of them. This is a ge- 
neral deſcription of the ſtate of the fourth empire, and of the changes which 
happened thercin, towards the end of it.— And behold, in this born were eyes 
like the eyes of a man, and a mouth ſpeaking great things. The chief ſtrength 
of this horn lay in its having eyes like a man, and a mouth which ſpake 
great things. Its eyes ſignified that ſagacity, with which this horn, or king- 
dom, obſerved, not events and times only, but the diſpoſitions of men ; 
alſo the addreſs wherewith it improved theſe to its own advantage. Its mouth, 
and the great things which it ſpake, repreſent the flatteries on the one hand, 
and the threatenings on the other, which this horn uſed towards the neigh- 
bouring horns or powers, for bringing its purpoſes to paſs : Alſo the blaſphe- 
mies which it uttered againſt God himſelf. (See ver. 25.) The following 
four verſes contain a general deſcription of the deſtruction of all the empires. 
g. T beheld till the thrones were caſt dean. The tranſlation ought to run thus, 
till the thrones were placed. The meaning is, while Daniel was looking at the 
viſion of the beaſts, he ſaw thrones of judgment placed — And the Ancient of 
days did it: namely on one of theſe thrones, in order to judge the beaſts, and 
determine the duration of their dominion.—-Whoſe garment was white as ſnow, 
This is agreeable to the ideas of the Jews, whoſe princes were arrayed in 
white robes.— And the hair of his head like the pure wel: In token of his 
eternity. For viſion being properly a repreſentation of things future by vi- 
ſible objects, it was neceſſary in this repreſentation, that the ſupreme Being 
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* Porphyry and his followers, who con- 
tend that Daniel's prophecies were wrote in the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, after all the 
events to which they relate had happened, un- 
derſtand by the fourth beaſt Alexander's ſucceſ- 
fors. But in fo doing, they contradict the whole 
fcheme of the viſions, in every one of which 
it is evident, that the different beaſts repreſent 
different empires, and not the different ſtates of 
the ſame empire. Theſe are ſignified by the 
different parts of the ſame beaſt, or by the ac- 
cidents happening to him. Beſides, the deſerip- 
tion given of the form of this beaſt, that it was 
dreadful and terrible, and flrong exceedingly, 
and was diverſe from all the beaſts that went be- 
Fre it, by no means agrees with the kingdom 
of Alexander's ſucceſſors. Far leſs do the actions 
of this beaſt agree with theirs. For inſtead of 
detouring, and breaking in piece, and ſtamping 
the reſidue with their feet, Alexander's ſucceſ- 
lors conquered no kingdoms different from thoſe 


ſubdued by Alexander, warring only among 
themſelves. Again, in no period was the king- 
dom of Alexander's ſucceflors divided into ten 
diſtinct contemporary kingdoms, anſwering to 
the ten horns of this beaſt. For the interpreta- 
tion of Porphyry and Grotius, who by the horns 
underſtand diſtin& kings, is contrary to the ge- 
nius of the prophetic repreſentation, in which a 
born always ſignifies a kingdom, and not any 
particular king or perſon. Farther, the little 
horn which aroſe among the ten was not one 
of them, as thole who explain it of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes are forced to make it. Add to 
this, the little horn continued to reign till the 
everlaſting dominion of the ſaints of the Moſt 
High was erected upon its ruins, a circum- 
ſtance which will apply to no particular king 
whatever. Laltly, when this beaſt loſt its do- 
minion, it was uiterly deſtroyed, its body being 
given to the burning flame, | 
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ſhould have ſome form. What is here aſcribed to him is the moſt magnificent 
imaginable.— His throne was like the fiery flame, and hts wheels as burning fire, 
10. A fiery ſtream iſſued, and came forth from before him: thouſand thouſands mi- 
niſtered unto him, and ten thouſand times ten thouſand flood before bim. The ter- 
ror of God's appearance on this occaſion, and the infinite multitude of attendin 

angels, were ſuitable to the purpoſe he now had in view, the judgment of the 
empires. Accordingly it is added, The judgment was ſet, and the books were 
opered —1 1. 1 beheld then, becauſe of the ↄice of the great words which the horn 


babe: I beheld even till the beaſt was ſlain, and his body deſtroyed, and given to 


the burning flame. From the conciſeneſs of this deſcription, we muſt not 
imagine that the fourth monarchy was deſtroyed all at once. Its deſtruction 
was accompliſhed piece-meal, and ſlowly. It happened in conſequence of a 
judicial trial. The thrones are placed : The judge fits down : His attendants 
tand round him: The books are opened, wherein the laws of God's empire 
are written: The actions of the beaſt are compared with theſe laws: It is con- 
demned for its injuſtice, its cruelty, its ambition, its curſes, its lies, its blaſ- 
phemies: And it is utterly deſtroyed. 12. As concerning the reſt of the 
beaſts, they had their dominion taken away. The other three beaſts had their 
dominion taken away in their order, by the judgment of God likewiſe: For it 
was he*who raiſed up the one againſt the other, when he found it agreeable 
to the purpoſes of his government, to remove empire from one nation to 
another. Wherefore, tho' in the narration, the ſetting of the judgment is 
mentioned after the deſcription of the fourth beaſt, in the viſion the thrones 
were placed, and ail the other apparatus of the judgment was made at the 
time the firſt beaſt appeared, and continued while the beaſts ſhewed themſelves 
in ſucceſſion; to ſignify, that the government of God is coeval with the na- 
tions of the world, and that the erection of empires, their duration, their 
changes, and their deſtruction, happen all by the direction of God. More- 
over, tho' the judgment of the fourth beaſt is firſt narrated, the judgment of 
the other beaſts preceded it. For that the beaſts ſhewed themſelves, not all at 
once, but in ſucceſſion, is evident from their being denominated the firſt, the 
ſecond, the third, and the fourth ; importing the order in which they ap- 
peared. That the judgment was ſet immediately upon the appearing of the 
firſt beaſt, we gather from ver. 5. where the angels which ſurrounded the 
throne of judgment, are introduced ſaying to the beaſt like the bear, “ Ariſe, 
*© devour much fleſh,” And that the beaſts were judged as they appeared, 
is evident from the deicription of their judgment, which runs in the paſt 
time, ver. 12. As concerning the reſt of the beaſts, they had their dominicn taken 
away, namely before the fourth beaſt was deſtroyed. —77 their lives were pro- 
longed for a ſecſen and a time. After the dominion of the beaſts was taken away, 
their lives were prolonged. For notwithitanding this be mentioned after the 
deſtruction of the fourth beaſt, the prolongation of the lives of the three 
beaſts, commenced no doubt when their empire was taken from them. In this 
reſpect they ditered from the fourth beaſt, which loſt its life with its domi- 
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nion. To underſtand this circumſtance, we muſt remember, that the nations 
who antiently poſſeſſed univerſal empire, are repreſented in the prophecies by 
beaſts, to ſignify their ignorance of God, their cruelty, their injuſtice, and 
other crimes. According to this idea, the prolongation of the lives of the 
beaſts, after their dominion was taken away, ſignifies that the nations from 
whom the empire was taken away, continued, in point of religion and perſo- 
nal character, as before. Whereas the nations repreſented by the fourth beaſt 
were utterly deſtroyed: Together with their empire, their SY or character 
was deſtroyed, and given to the burning flame: Their religion and manners 
were annihilated.— 13. { jaw in the night viſions, and behold, one like the 
fon of man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of days, and 
they brought him near before him. 14. And there was given him deminion, and 
glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages ſhould ſerve bim: 
his damanion is an everlaſting dominion which ſhall nat paſs away, and his king- 
dom that which ſhall not be deſtroyed, as the former empires were. The ob- 
ſervation made upon the placing of the thrones, muſt be repeated here; namely, 
that the order of the narration required the one ad of the viſion to be related 
before the other, notwithſtanding both exiſted at the ſame time. The coming 
of the ſon of man in the clouds of heaven, his being brought to the Ancient 
of days, and his receiving a kingdom, made part of the judgment of the 
beaſts, which was the ſecond ac in the viſion. Therefore, tho' this be told 
after the deſtruction of the fourth beaſt, it was repreſented in the viſion 
along with him, to ſignify, Firſt, that the fon of man would come, while 
this beaſt enjoyed his dominion, Secondly, that the dominion of the fourth 
beaſt would not be taken away all at once, but by degrees. And conſe- 
quently, in the third place, that the ſon of man was not in fact to obtain 
the univerſal kingdom all at once, but by degrees. He came to the Ancient 
of days, while he fat judging the fourth beaſt, and there was given him by de- 
grees dominion, and glory, and a Kingdom: Or as it is expreſſed in the cx. Plalm, 
God ſaid to him, “ Sit thou at my right-hand, till I make thine enemies thy 
is footſtool.” Accordingly the ſon 1 man * fat down on the right-hand of 
« God, from henceforth expecting till all his enemies be made his footſtool.” 
Heb. x. 12. Wherefore his glory, and dominion, and kingdom, began with 
his ſeſſion at the right-hand x, God. The right to the kingdom was confer- 
red upon him then, and he was put in poſſeſſion of a part of it. In conſe- 
quence of the judgment which was ſet, his enemies began to be ſubdued from 
that time forth ; the Jews firſt, and after them ſeveral heathen nations, all 
members or ſubjects of the fourth beaſt, or Roman empire. But the full 
extent of the kingdom, or the greatneſs thereof, as it is termed, ver. 27, he 
ſhall not have, till the fourth beaſt, in all its parts and horns, is utterly de- 
ſtroyed. 


Ver. 15. I Daniel was grieved in my ſpirit in the midſt of my body, and the 
wiſians of my head troubled me. 16. I came near unto cue of them that ſtcod by ; 
one 
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one of the attending angels: and aſked him the truth, the true meaning, / 
all this : fo he told me, aud made me know the inter pretation of the things. 
17. Theſe great? beaſts which are four, are four kings, (or kingdoms ; ſo it is 
explained, ver. 23.) which hall ariſe out of the earth ; ſhall be the work of 
human ambition. 18. But the ſaints of the Mot High fhall take the kingdom, 
and foſleſs the kingdom for ever, even for ever and ever. In the prophecies of 
Daniel, the political ſtate of the world, in the moſt diſtant futurity, is de- 
ſcribed. The firſt viſion, the viſion of the great image, foretels the nature 
and order of the four great monarchies, together with the introduCtion of the 
fifth monarchy, the kingdom of the faints, repreſented by the ſmall ſtone 
which ſmote and beat to pieces the image, and became itſelf a great moun- 
tain. The ſecond viſion, the viſion of the beaſts, ſhews not only the nature 
and order of the empires, but the character of the people who poſſeſſed them, 
and the changes which happened in them. The principal defign however 
of this viſion, was to deſcribe the erection of the fifth monarchy, upon the 
deſtruction of the fourth. Accordingly, the form and actions of the fourth 
beaſt, together with the magnificent appearance of the fon of man, having 
made a ſtrong impreſſion on Daniel's mind, he deſired to be informed con- 
cerning theſe things. 19. Then I would know the truth of the fourth beaft, 
which wos diverſe from all the others, &c. In this and the three ſubſe- 
quent verſes, Daniel repeats that part of the viſion, which it was the deſign 
of the Spirit of God more particularly to explain. 23. Thus he ſaid, The 
feurth beaſt ſhall be the fourth kingdom upon earth. What the angel calls kings 
in the firſt explication, ver. 17. he here calls a kingdom. Wherefore, by the 
beaſts in the viſions, we are to underſtand, not Linge, but empires; and by 
kings, in the interpretation of the viſion, we are to underſtand, not any par- 
ticular king, but a kingdom or empire, unleſs ſomething is ſaid directing us 
ſo to underſtand it —Which ſhall be diverſe from all kingdoms : In its policy, 
this empire ſhall be different from the three former, for it ſhall be a republic 
and ſhall devour the whole earth : By a kingdom's devouring the earth, we are 
to underſtand its conquering the earth: And ſhall tread it dun, and break it 
in pieces, ſhall ſubdue it thoroughly. All theſe characters agree to the Roman 
empire, which was more extenſive than any of the former, was the occa- 
fion of more bloodſhed, and reduced the conquered countries to a more per- 
fect ſubjection. 24. And the ten horns out of this kingdem are ten kings 
(kingdoms) that Hall ariſe, namely out of the body of the fourth empire. 
Theſe are the ten kingdoms, into which the Roman empire was broken, 
about the time that Rome, the capital of the empire, was taken by the Goths, 
A. D. 410. namely, 1, The kingdom of the Vandals in Spain. 2. The 
kingdom of the Suevians and Alans beyond the Pyrences, in Vaſconia and 

the weſtern parts of Spain. 3. The kingdom of the ViGgoths, in the ſouth 
parts of Gaul and Catalonia. 4. The kingdom of the Alans in Gaul. 5. The 
kingdom of the Burgundians in Gaul. 6. The kingdom of the Franks. 
7. The kingdom of the Angli and Saxons in Britain, 8, The kingdom of 


the 
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the Hunns in Pannonia, which from them was denominated Hungary, 
9. The kingdom of the Gepidæ or Lombards. 10. The Exarchate of Ra- 
venna, which was properly the reſidue of the weſtern empire. Theſe ten 
kingdoms are reckoned up by Sigonius, in his hiſtory of Italy, without any 
view to, or his ever thinking of Daniel's viſion. Some of them at length 
fell, others roſe in their place. But whatever was their number afterwards, 
they are ſtill in the prophecy called the ten kings, or kingdoms, from their 
firſt number. And another (king, or kingdom) ſpall ariſe after them, that is, 
behind them, or under their ſhadow : for in the viſion, (ver. S.) he aroſe 
among them: — And he ſhall be diverſe from the fit. By the little horn 
which aroſe among the ten, was ſignified the papal power, which in the be- 
ginning, exerciſing itſelf intirely about religious matters, was of a different na- 
ture from the ten, yet was as really a horn, or ſovereign power, as any of them; 
the eccleſiaſtical authority which the popes exerciſed being as abſolute as 
that of any emperor or tyrant whatever. The foundation of the papal power, 
was firſt laid by a decree of the emperors Gratian and Valentinian II. A. D. 379. 
In conſequence of this decree, the popes enjoyed an authority over all the 
biſhops of the weſt ; and this authority came to be eſtabliſhed into a regular 
ſyſtem of government, ſoon after the weſtern empire was broken into ten 
kingdoms, agreeably to the viſion in which (ver, 8.) © the little horn aroſe 
« among the ten horns.” This horn is ſaid to be diverſe from the reſt, be- 
cauſe it had « eyes like the eyes of a man, and a mouth ſpeaking great things.” 
The eyes of a man which this little horn had, ſignify the ſagacity of the pa- 
pal power, in obſerving the times and ſeaſons, and the diſpoſitions of men, 
with a view to improve them to its own aggrandizement. The mouth of this 
horn, which * ſpake great things againſt the Moſt High,” (ver. 25.) ſignifies 
the blaſphemies of the popes, who, as the apoſtle expreſſes it, ©* oppoſed and 
« exalted themſelves above all that is called God, or that is worſhipped, ſo 
ee that as God, they fat in the temple of God, ſhewing themſelves that they 
„ were God,” It ſignifies alſo the excommunications which they thundered 
againſt thoſe who oppoled their dominion, together with the lies and flatteries 
which they uſed in their negotiations : by all which this little horn obtained 
from others, that dominion by which it became ſo great, as we ſhall ſee im- 
mediately. What an exact deſcription have we here of the origin of the pa- 
pal dominion, the foundation of which was laid, not in arms and conqueſt, 
but in the deepeſt policy! — And be, the little horn, ſhall ſubdue three kings; 
that is kingdoms. The emperor Leo Ifauricus, having publiſhed an edict 
againſt the worſhip of images, wrote to pope Gregory to call a general coun- 
cil. This council met at Rome, confirmed the worſhip of images, excom- 
municated the emperor, abſolved the people from their allegiance, and forbade 
them to pay tribute, Upon this the people of Rome, with its dutchy includ- 
ing part of Tuſcany and Campania, revolted in the year 726, and became a 
free ſtate, under the government of the ſenate, whoſe authority in civil mat- 
ters was henceforth ablolute. Hitherto the little horn had no civil juriſdiction, 
None of the horns were as yet plucked up by the roots before it. The autho- 
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rity of the popes extended only to ſpiritual matters, At length, in the year 
752, Aiſtulphus king of the Lombards, inſtigated by the pope, took Raven- 
na, and put an end to the Exarchate. Aiſtulphus thinking now to make him- 
ſelf maſter of Italy, the pope applied to Pepin king of France, who in the 
year 755, came with an army into Italy, took the Exarchate from the Lom- 
bards, with Pentapolis, and gave it to the popes for a perpetual poſſeſſion, 
This was the firſt of the three kingdoms that tell before the little horn. 
In the years 773, 774, Charles the Great, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Pepin, ſub— 
dued the kingdom of the Lombard:, and gave it to the popes. This was the 
ſecond kingdom which fell before the little horn. But Rome, which was to 
be the ſeat of his kingdom, was not yet his own. In the year 800, Charles 
the Great, at Rome, was elected by the ſenate and people of Rome, their em- 
peror. After which he gave the city and dutchy of Rome to the pope, ſub- 
ordinately to himſelf as emperor. This donation, together with that which 
Pepin had made of the Exarchate, and which Charles himſelf had made of 
Lombardy, was afterwards confirmed by Lewis, the ſon and ſucceſſor of CHa 
the Great. Accordingly, as an emblem of the three kingdoms beſtowed on 
them, the popes have ever ſince worn a triple crown. 25. And he, the 
little horn, all ſpeak great words again/t the Maſt High. This refers to the 
popes ſubſtituting themſelves in the place of God, by aſſuming the prerogative of 
pardoning fins, changing the obligations of morality, and claiming the honourdue 
to God. And ſhall wear out the ſaints of the Moſt High. By the falſe doctrines 
which this power teaches, and by the ſuperſtitions which it enjoins, it will ſo 
corrupt the minds of men, that few true Chriſtians ſhall remain. In the re- 
petition of the viſion, it is ſaid, (ver. 21.) * And I beheld, and the ſame 
& horn made war with the ſaints, and prevailed againſt them.“ As the domi- 
nion of this horn was diverſe from that of the other horns, its manner of making 
war perhaps was different likewiſe. Wherefore, it made war with, and pre- 
vailed againſt the ſaints, by the corruptions of religion above mentioned. If 
more is intended in the expreſſion of making war with the ſaints, it may be 
the perſecutions and cruſades, which, by the authority of the popes, were 
raiſed againſt thoſe who oppoled their falſe doQtrines — Aud think to change 
times and laws. For a while at the beginning, the popes, with prudence and 
caution, exerciſed the power given them over the weſtern empire by Gratian 
and Valentinian, But now that they are in poſſeſſion of three kingdoms, their 
pride and inſolence ſhall exceed all bounds. For they ſhall appoint faſts and 
feaſts, canonize faints, grant pardons and indulgences, inſtitute new wor- 
ſhip, impoſe new articles of faith, enjoin new rules of practice; in a word, 
by their impious decrees they ſhail think to cancel the obligations of religion 
and morality. And they ſhall be given into his hand, until a time and times, 
and the dividing of time. I he little horn ſhall have many of the ſaints of the 
Moſt High under his power, together with the times and laws, during three 
times and an half; that is, for the ſpace of 1260 ſolar years *, underitanding 
b 
If the interpretation of the phraſes, a fime, juſt, the kingdom of Chriſt will be fully 20 


Times, and the dividing of time, given above, is bliſhed in all the countries of the weſtern Ro— 
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by a time, a kalendar year of 360 days, and a day for a year, according to'the 
prophetic manner of marking time. 26. But ile judgment ſhall fit : God 
will make enquiry into the conduct of this horn, in conſequence of which 
they ſhall take axeay his dominion, to conſume and to deſtroy it unto the end. The 
miniſters of God's wrath ſhall finally deſtroy the dominion of the little horn, 
At this period likewiſe, the Roman empire itſelf, in which the little horn 
grew, ſhall be utterly deſtroyed ; being ſwallowed up in the dominion of the 
{aints, or converted to true Chriſtianity. So the viſion informs us, ver. 11.— 
27. And the kingdim, and deminion, and the greatneſs of the kingdom under the whole 
heaven, ſhall be given to the people of the ſaints of the Moft Higb, whoſe king- 
dem is an everlaſting kingdom, and all dominions ſhall ſerve and obey bim. The 
little horn and the fourth beaſt being utterly deſtroyed, the whole world ſhall 
become the ſubjects of Chriſt, by receiving the goſpel. And in this ſtate 
the world ſhall continue to the end. 28. Hitherto is the end of the matter, 
i. e. of the viſion : So the word matter, in the following claule of this verſe, 
ſignifies. As for me Daniel, my cogitations much troubled me, and my counte- 
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nance changed in me. But 1 kept the matter in my heart. 


man empire, and the papal power utterly de- 
ſtroyed, preciſely 1260 years after A. D. oo. 
when Charles the Great put the pope in poſſeſ- 
ſion of Rome, and thereby gave him dominion 
over three kingdoms : for then the whole cha- 
raters, by which this power is marked in this 
prophecy, exiſted. . I hree of the horns were 
plucked up by the roots before him. Moreover, 
the ſaints of the Moſt High, the times and the 
laws, were given into his hand, ver 25, Com- 
puted from this commencement, the papacy 
will end 4 D. 2060. Some time after this, 
the greatneſs of the kingdom under the wh:le 
heaven, ſhall be given to the ſon of man: fo 
that all domini:ns ſhall ſerve and obey him, A- 
mong the reſt, the beaſts, ubiſe domini:n was 
taken away, but whoſe lives were prolonged for a 
ſeuſen and a time, being deſtroyed, the different 
nations comprehended under thoſe empires, 
ſhall ſerve and obey him : That is, the whole 
world ſhall be converted to Chriſtianity. What 
interval ſhall be, between the deſtruction of the 
papal power in the weltern Roman empire, 
and the converſion of the reſt of the world, is 
not plainly told. This only we know, that the 
three former beaſts, after their dominion was 
taken away, had their lives prolonged for a ſea- 
ſon and a time. The eaſtern nations ſignified 
by theſe beaſts, continued as before, idolatrous 
and wicked, under the dominion of their ſuc- 
ceſſors in empire; but the preciſe number of 
years during which they continued ſo, called in 
the prophecy @ ſeaſon, and a time, is altogether 
uncertain, Perhaps likewiſe there is ſome dif 
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ficulty in ſettling the term from which theſe 
years are to be computed. —Under the univer- 
ſal dominion of the ſon of man. the Jews alſo 
will be comprehended. And tho' in the pre- 
ſent prophecy, no mark is given, by which the 
time of their converſion can be gueſſe! at, it 
ſeems to be pointed out, Lan viii. 13. where 
in anſwer to him who aſked, How eng ſhall le 
the viſion concerning the daily ſacrifice, and the 
tranſ;reffim of eſulation, to give beth the ſandlu- 
ary and the heſi to be tradden un er foot namely 
of the Gentiles, we are told, Cue 2300 days, 
and then ſhall the ſanctuary be cleanſed The 
deſolation of the ſanctuary happened 4. D. 70. 
Add 70 to 2300, and the ſum will be 2370, 
the year of the Chriſtian æra, when the ſanc- 
tuary is to be cleanſed, by the converſion of the 
Gentiles, who had ſo long trodden it under foot. 
But as the Jews are to be brought in with the 
fulneſs of the Gentiles, we may ſuppoſe, that 
the eaſtern parts of the world, repreſented by 
the three former beaſts who had their lives pro- 
longed, after their dominion was taken away, 
will begin to be converted ſoon after the de- 
ſtruction of the papacy, and that their conver- 
ſion will proceed, fo as to be compleated at the 
expiration of A. D. 2370, by which means the 
ſa ctuary ſhall be cleanſed. This great event 
will be followed by the converſion of the Jews. 
And fo all mankind being brought to the know- 
lege and profeſſion of Chriſtianity, the greatne/s 
of the kingdom under the whole haven, fall be 
given t9 the people of the ſaints of the Met High, 
whoſe kingdom is an everlaſiing Ai gd m. 
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This prophecy foretels none of the facts recorded in the goſpels, except the 
coming of the Son of God in the human nature. This is ſignified by the form 
which he had in the viſion, when he came to the Antient of days, to receive 
the everlaſting kingdom. He was one lite the Son of Man : he had a hu- 
man form; in which reſpect he differed from, and was remarkable among 
all the angelic hoſts now attending the Deity. It is true, this grand event is 
foretold in a ſingle expreſſion. Nevertheleſs, when you conſider that a prin- 
cipal part of the viſion is deſcribed in that expreſſion, namely, the form which 
the Son of God had therein, you will ſee that the prediction is both clear and 
remarkable, Accordingly, it was judged of ſuch importance, that our Lord 
himſelf frequently referred to it. (See B. I. C. 2. F. 3. pag. 101.) And on 
one particular occaſion, he expreſsly declared, that the univerſal kingdom was 
beſtowed on him, becauſe he was the Son of Man, (John v. 27.) plainly alluding 


to the form which he had in Daniel's viſion, when he was brought to the An- 


tient of days, to receive the kingdom. But tho' no fact in the goſpel- 
| hiſtory had been foretold in this prophecy, it was proper to produce it here, 
becauſe, as Mr. Mede has obſerved, it is he ſacred calendar, and great almanac 
of prophecy, repreſenting the political ſtate of the world thro' a long ſucceſſion 
of ages, together with the converſion of mankind to Chriſtianity; facts which, 
although they be not recorded in the goſpels, yet are referred to there, and do 
great honour to the Chriſtian cauſe. However, the chief reaſon for now cit- 
ing and explaining the viſion of the monarchies is this: it is connected with the 
prophecy of the ſeventy weeks to be next examined: a prediction which, for the 
number and importance of the facts therein foretold, the preciſion with which 
it foretels them, and the relation which theſe facts have to the goſpel-hiſtory, 
is, without doubt, the moſt illuſtrious and aſtoniſhing of all the Jewiſh prophecies. 


3. Daniel underſtanding by the writings of Jeremiah, that the deſolations 
of Jeruſalem were to be ended in ſeventy years from their commencement, 
beheld with joy thoſe years drawing towards a concluſion, in the firſt of Darius 

the Mede who conquered Babylon. The near approach of the long-expect- 
ed deliverance, moved this holy man to intercede with God by faſting and 

prayer, to pardon the people, and fulfil his promiſes, chap. ix. 1——19, Ex- 

erciſes of piety ſo acceptable, were honoured with a ſignal reward. The angel 

Gabriel was ſent to ſhew him the ſtate and fortune of his nation, in the moſt diſ- 

tant ages. 22. O Daniel, I am now come forth to give thee ſrill and underſtand- 

ing; to interpret that part of the viſion of the four beaſts, relative to the erec- 

tion of the kingdom of the Son of Man, which was not explained to thee be- 

fore, but which being now unveiled, will ſhew thee what is to befal thy peo- 
ple after their reſtoration. That this is the true meaning of the angel's words, 

will appear from what follows. 23. At the beginning of thy ſupplications, 

the command nent to me came forth. And J am come to ſhew thee ; for thou art 

greatly beloved: therefore, underſtand the matter and conſider the viſiun: conſi- 
der the viſion of the Son of Man which thou ſaweſt, and by my aſſiſtance un- 

derſtand 
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derſtand the matter which that viſion ſignified. For as there was no viſion 
given to Daniel on this occaſion, the angel muſt refer to ſume former viſion. 
The ſubject itſelf directs us to the viſion of the four beaſts; what is here ſaid 
by the angel, being an explication of that part of it, wherein the Son of Man 
was repreſented as coming in the clouds of heaven, to receive an everlaſting 
kingdom. Thus the prophecy of the Ixx weeks, ſtands connected with the 
viſion of the four beaſts, foretelling the preciſe time when the Son of God 
would firſt appear to lay the foundations of his kingdom, and of conſequence 
determining the period in which the Jewiſh polity, the antient kingdon of God, 
was to be deſtroyed, in order to make way for the more extenſive empire of 
his Son. 


Ver. 24. Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people and upon thy holy city. 
Anxious for the welfare of thy people, thou haſt been praying for their reſto- 
ration. I am ſent to inform thee, that in the decree of Heaven, lxx weeks 
are fixed as the duration of thy people and of thy city: he means after their 
reſtoration, as is evident from the ſubſequent part of the prophecy. By the 
law, Lev. xxv. 8. the Jews were ordered to number ſeven weeks of years to the 
jubilee. Hence the computation of time by weeks of vears took its rife. The 
prophets made uſe of this method : and on the ſame principle often ſubſtituted 
days for years. Lxx weeks therefore make exactly 490 years, the period deter- 
mined by God for the duration of Jeruſalem and the Jewiſh ſtate, after their 
reſtoration, It is not mentioned here, from what term theſe lxx weeks are 
to be reckoned. Nevertheleſs, as the particular computations in the ſubſe- 
quent verſes, are all made from the going forth of the commandment to reſtore 
and to build Jeruſalem, there can be little doubt that the Ixx weeks are to be 
reckoned from the fame æra. The Perſian monarchs who governed Baby- 
lon, where the Jews now reſided, emitted at different times four decrees in 
their favour. (See the note on ver. 25.) The prophecy, however, mentions 
no circumſtance, other than the number of the years intervening between 
the commandment and the events foretold, whereby we can with certainty 
determine which of the decrees is meant. Hence hath ariſen a diverſity of 
opinions, with reſpect to the edit from which the computations are to be 
made. But whichever of them is fixed upon as the ra, this ought to be laid 
down as fundamental in the queſtion, that the Ixx weeks, or 490 years com- 
puted therefrom, muſt end preciſely with the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the 
temple, and the nation. The clauſe under conſideration affirms this in the 
cleareſt manner, when it tells us that lxx weeks were expreſsly fixed for the 
duration of Daniel's people and city. The ſame thing is intimated in a ſub- 
ſequent paſſage, where it is foretold, that in the ſeventieth week the ſacri- 
fice and oblation ſhould ceaſe, about the time the city and ſanctuary were to be 
carried away with a flood. The expiration of the lxæx weeks being thus mark- 
ed by events which cannot be miſtaken, it ought to be conſidered as the chief 
light in the prophecy, for guiding us into its true meaning: and the rather, that 
A moſt 
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moſt of the interpretations hitherto given of it, have failed in making the lxx 
weeks end, contrary to the whole ſcheme of the prophecy, with the death of 
Chriſt, 40 years before the deſtruction of the city and the ceaſing of the daily 
ſacrifice. Taking then the above light in our hand, I offer to the reader's ex- 
amination the decree of Darius Nothus, mentioned Ezr. vi. 8, as © the com- 
ce rzandment to reſtore and to build Jeruſalem,” from which the lxx weeks 
in this prediction, are to be computed, And in ſupport of that opinion, I pro- 
poſe the following argument ; namely, that by fixing this as the zra of the 
computations, they anſwer with the greateſt preciſion ; particularly the period 
itſelf of the lxx weeks, which thus computed ends with the %ruction of 
the ci y, the temple, the ſacrifices, and the nation. It is agreed by all, that 
Darius Nothus ſucceeded to the Perſian empire, ſometime in the ſecond year of 
the 8gth olympiad, anſwering to the 423d year before the commencement of 
the vulgar æra, the firſt year of which tell in with the ad of the 195th olym- 
piad. I ſhall ſuppoſe with Uſher, that Nothus began his reign in the October 
of the year I have now mentioned. Nevertheleſs, as the Jewiſh year com- 
menced with the month Abib, anſwering to our March and April, the Jews, 
in reckoning the years of Darius's reign, would begin Eis 2d year with the 
April following his acceſſion, that is, the April of the 422d year before the 
vulgar æra, and his 3d year, with the April of the 42 1ſt. Darius's decree in 
favour of the Jews, was iſſued in the September of his 3d year, anſwering to 
September in the 42 1ſt year of the vulgar era. This I gather from the fol- 
lowing circumſtances. Upon receiving Artaxerxes prohibition, mentioned 
Ezr. iv. the Jews deſiſted from building © to the 2d year of Darius.” Ezr. 
iv. 24. On the '* 26th day of the ſixth month of the 2d year of Darius,” an- 
ſwering to September in the 422d year before the vulgar æra, © the Jews re- 
« newed the building: Ezr. v. 1, 2. compared with Hag. i. 15. But they 
did it without the permiſſion of the king of Perſia, For we are told, that 
when Tatnai the governor of the weſtern provinces, heard what they were do- 
ing, he came to Jeruſalem, perhaps a month cr two after they began, and en- 
deavoured to ſtop them. They refuſed to deſiſt, and he wrote an account of 
the matter to Darius. In his letter, he told that the Jews vindicated them- 
ſelves, by appealing to a decree which they ſaid Cyrus had granted them. He 
therefore deſired Darius to cauſe ſearch for that decree. The houſe of the rolls 
at Babylon was accordingly ſearched, (Ezr. vi. 1.) but the decree was not found, 
Then a meſſenger was ſent to Ecbatana in Media (ver. 2.) where they got it in 
the palace, and ſent it to the king, who confirmed it by a new decree. But 
conſidering the diſtance of the places, and the multiplicity of buſineſs which 
ſo great an empire would occaſion in the beginning of a new reign, theſe tranſ- 
actions may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have taken up a year at leaſt. Agreeably 
to this, in the eleventh month of the 2d of Darius, an angel, who appeared 
to Zechariah, expoſtulates thus with God, Zech. i. 7, 12. How long wilt thou 
* not have mercy on Jeruſalem, and on the cities of Judah, againſt which thou 


« haſt 


en, n 


c 
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ee haſt had indignation theſe threeſcore and ten years *? If the Jews had in 
the eleventh month obtained Darius's decree, an expoſtulation of this kind 
would have been improper. The decree therefore was not ifſued till the third 
year of Darius; probably in the ſixth month of that year, which, according to 
the Jewiſh reckoning, correſponded with September in the 42 1ſt year before the 
vulgar æra. In computing years backwards from the vulgar æra, every year 


muſt end with the firſt of January, and the ſubſequent year muſt begin with 


the laſt of December. Wherefore, the September of the 421ſt year before the 
vulgar æra, is only the fourth month of that year. To the 420 years and four 
months, which elapſed from the giving of the decree unto the vulgar zra, 
add the 7oth year of that æra wanting about four months; that is to ſay, from 
the 8th of September, when Jeruſalem was deſtroyed by Titus, and the ſum 
will be preciſely 490; the years which the angel declared the Jewiſh common- 
wealth was to ſubfiſt after its reſtoration, when he told Daniel, that Ixx weeks 
were determined upon his people and city. This firſt agreement in the com- 

utation is aſtoniſhing, and will be preciſe to a day, it Darius's decree was 
dated the 8th of September, in the 4211t year before the vulgar era. The 
angel told Daniel, that his people and city were to continue Ixx weeks, in or- 
der that there might be time to complete the preparations previous to the erec- 
tion of the kingdom of the Son of God, foretold in the viſion of the monar- 
chies. Ver. 24. Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, and upon thy holy city, 
to finiſh tranſgreſſiun, and to make an end of fins; to aboliſh the treſpaſs and ſin- 
offerings preſcribed in the law, which by that time ſhall have fully anſwered 
the ends of their inſtitution. And to make recenciliation for iniquity , and to 
bring in everlaſting righ*eouſneſs. The treſpaſs and fin-offerings are to be abo- 
liſhed, becauſe in this period of the Ixx weeks, reconciliation for fin is to be 
made, by a ſacrifice of real efficacy, and an everlaſting religion is to be pro- 
mulgated, which, by virtue. of this efficacious ſacrifice, will make thoſe who 
comply with its terms, righteous for ever.---- And 79 ſeal up, or, as it ſhould be 


* The angel has in view the threeſcore and ten 
years of the captivity only : for if you compute 
theſe years even from the ſecond of Darius Hyſ- 
taſpes, they will make 16 years more than the 
threeſcore and ten here mentioned. | he angel's 
meaning is, that the 70 years of the captivity, 
during which God had had indignation againſt 
Jeruſalem and the cities of Judah, being long ago 
ended, he was ſurpriſed that God had, for ſuch 
a number of years ſince the captivity, deferred 
ſhewing mercy to theſe cities. They were {till 
in ruins, 

t And to make reconciliation for iniquity. } This 
clauſe ſhews, that by the finiſhing of tranſ- 
greſſion, and the making an end of tins before- 
mentioned. is meant the actual, and not the vir- 
tual ceaſing of the treſpaſs and ſin- offerings. For 
it their virtual abolition had been meant, nothing 


ſhould have been mentioned, but the making of 
reconciliation for iniquity, which was that abo- 
lition. Beſides, by the finiſhing of tran/greſſion, 
and the mating an end of fins, to underſtand the 
virtual abolition of the ſewilh ſacrifices, is to 
leave the matter quite undetermined ; becauſe 
they were thus finiſhed from the beginning of the 
world; the efficacy of our Lord's death upon the 
affairs of the divine government, being as real 
before it happened as after: in which reſpect he 
is called expreſsly, the lamb flain from the found tion 
of the world; Rev. xiii. 8. The actual abel tion 
of the Jewiſh a vice, being thus determined to 
fall within the Ixx weeks, as it is likewiſe in the 
latter part of the pr-,g.1ecy, ver. 27. any interpre- 
tation which makes hoſe weeks end before the 
actual ceaſing of the ſactiſices, muſt be eſſential- 
ly wrong. 

tranl- 
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tranſlated, and to ſeal the viſion and propbecy. Thy people and city are to conti- 
nue lxx weeks, in order that all the viſions and prophecies concerning the pro- 

miſed ſeed, may have God's ſeal appended to them by their accompliſhment; 

i. e. that by their accompliſhment, they may be demonſtrated to have been from 

God.—And to anoint the moſt holy. In the prophetic ſtyle, 70 anoint is to pre- 

pare: thus Iſa. xxi. 5. Ariſe, ye princes, and anoint the ſhield. In the lxx 

weeks of the duration of thy people, Heaven, the true holy of holies, ſhall 

be anointed or prepared for the reception of Meſſiah's people, by his appear- 
ing there in the preſence of God with his own blood. That this is the angel's 
meaning, we learn from the apoſtle Paul, who ſeems to have had this paſſage 
expreſsly in his eye, Heb. ix. 23. It was therefore neceſſary that the patterns 
of things in the heavens,” the holy places on earth, © ſhould be purified 

% with theſe,” the legal ſacrifices ; “ but the very things themſelves,” heaven 

and its manſions, with better ſacrifices than theſe. Ver. 24. For Chriſt is 

% not entered into the holy places made with hands, which are the figures of 

ce the true; but into heaven itſelf, now to appear in the preſence of God for 

de us.“ What confirms this interpretation is, that our Lord himſelf repreſents 
heaven as prepared for the reception of his people by his own death. John 

Xiv. 2. © In my Father's houſe are many manſions: if it were not ſo, I would 

* have told you: I go to prepare a place for you.” — The angel having given 


this general idea of the prophecy, proceeds in the ſubſequent verſes to explain 
matters more particular]y. | 


Ver. 25. Know therefore and underſtand, that from the going fürth of the com- 
mandment * to reſtore and to build Feruſalem, unto Mes$1AH THE PRINCE, ſhall 
be ſeven weeks, and threeſcore and two weeks, the ſlreet ſhall be built again, and the 
wall, even in troublous times. It has been obſerved already, that this prophecy 


is 


The commandment ſpoken of in the above 
paſſage, is ſaid to be one for reſtoring and build- 
ing Jeruſalem. The Perſian kings, who go- 
verned Babylon, iſſued ſeveral decrees in favour 
of the Jews. Our knowlege of theſe decrees, 
we have from the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah only. They were iſſued in the order, 
and by the monarchs following. I. Cyrus, 
in the firſt year of his reign over the united 
kingdoms of Babylon and Perſia, publiſhed a 
decree, permitting the Jews of the captivity, to 
return and rebuild the Temple of Jeruſalem, 
Ezra i. 3. In conſequence of this decree, 
42.360 of the people, with their ſervants, re- 
turned, and began to build, Ezr. ii. 64. But 
the heathens, who had planted themſelves in Ju- 
dea, knowing that they would loſe their poſſeſ- 
fions, if the Temple was rebuilt, and the law 
reſtored, oppoſed the work with all their might, 


Ezr. iv. 4. Then the people of the land, the heathens 
and Samaritans, weakened the hands of the people 
of Fudab, and troubled them in building. 5. And 
hired evil counſellors againſt them, to fruſtrate 
their purpoſe all the days of Crus king of Perſia, 
even until the reign of Darius king of Perſia. 
The enemies of the Jews bribed the people 
about court, all the days of Cyrus and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, unto the reign of Darius Nothus. That 
this is the hiſtorian's meaning, appears from 
the anſwer which the Jews gave to Tatnai, 
Ezr, v. 13. namely that they built the Temple 
by Cyrus's decree. For if they had obtained a 
decree from any Darius prior to him mentioned 
Ezr. vi. they would have appealed to it, as later, 
and more eaſily found than Cyrus's decree. The 
truth is, the Jews obtained no decree after Cyrus, 
till the one given them by Darius, Ezr. vi. 13. 
Having given this general account of the oppo- 


ſition 
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is an explication of, or addition to that part of the viſion of the monarchies, 
which repreſents the erection of the 5th monarchy, In the viſion, that monarchy 
is ſaid to be given to one lige the Son of Man. In the prophecy of the ſeventy 
weeks, the poſſeſſor of the univerſal monarchy is called Mæſſab the Prince: and 
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| ſition which the Jews met with from the people 
of the land, the hiſtor an proceeds to relate the 
moſt remarkable inſtances of that oppoſition. 
6. And (For) in the reign of Abaſuerus, write 
they an accuſation againſ/t the inhabitants of Fu- 
dah and Ferujalem. This is Aerxes, the ſon 
of Hyſtaſpes, whoſe hiſtory is given in the book 
of Eſther. He is there ſaid to be the Ahaſuerus, 
who reigned from India even unto Ethiopia, 
Ch.i. 1. His father Hyſtaſpes conquered In- 
dia, and he himſelf, in the ſecond year of his 
reign, reduced Egypt, which had revolted from 
his father. It might therefore be more properly 
ſaid of him than of his father, that he reigned 
frim India to Ethiopia. Moreover, the great 
feaſt deſcribed in the book of Eſther, which 
laſted 180 days, and which is ſaid to have been 
made in the third year of Ahaſuerus's reign, 
in Shuſhan the palace, is mentioned in the hiſ- 
tory of Xerxes. For we are told, that after 
the conqueſt of Egypt, Xerxes returned to Suſa, 
in the end of the ſecond year of his reign, and 
made a great feaſt, probably as a rejoicing for 
the reduction of Egypt. To conclude, in 
Ameſtris, Xerxes's queen, is thought to be 
preſerved the name of Ahaſuerus's queen EA. 
ber, Ham-Eſther. 7. And in the days of Arta- 
xerxes wrote Biſhlam, Mithridath, Tabeel, and 
the * of their companions, unto Artaxerxes king of 
Perfia. The Artahſhaſhta mentioned by Ezra, 
to whom Biſhlam and the reſt wrote, was Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, Xerxes's fon. Biſhlam's 
jetter to Longimanus, with his anſwer, Ezra 
has preſerved. 11. Fhis is the copy of the letter 
which they ſent unto him. 12. Be it known unto 
the king, that the Fews which came up from thee 
0 us, Some think the Jews are ſaid here to 
have come to Jeruſalem, by a decree of Ar- 
taxerxes ; whence they infer, that this Arta- 
Xerxes is he who in the 7th of his reign, gave 
the decree mentioned Ezra vii. and in the 2oth, 
the decree mentioned Nehemiah ii. But to con- 
fute their opinion, nothing needs be offered at 
preſent, except the following fact. Artaxerxes, 
who wrote this letter, gave no decree afterwards 
in favour of the Jews, ſo cannot- be the perſon 
who in the 2oth of his reign gave the decree to 
Nehemiah ; for it is expreſly aſſerted, that af- 


the 


ter this prohibition, the work of the houſe of 
God ceaſed unto the ſecond year of the reign 
of Darius, (ver. 24.) With reſpect to the ex- 
preflion, The Fews which came up from thee to us, 
it does not mean, that they came by a decree 
of Artaxerxes, but that they came from Ba- 
bylon, where Artaxerxes ſometimes reſided : 
In which ſenſe the phraſe is perfectly proper, 
tho' the Jews left Babylon long before Arta- 
xerxes aſcended the throne. In the anſwer 
which Artaxerxes returned to the above letter, 
he wrote thus, ver. 21. Give ye nw command- 
ment to caufe theſe men to ceaſe, and that this 
houſe be not builded, untii another commandment 
Hall be given from me. Our tranſlators have 
here ſupplied the word another, ſuppoling that 
Artaxerxes, who wrote this letter, was he who 
gave Nehemiah the decree in the 2oth of his 
reign, making the word another to refer thereto. 
But the addition is improper : it being certain 
that whoever the Artaxerxes was who wrote this 
letter, he never afterwards gave the Jews any 
decree in their favour. — 2, In the ſecond 
year of the reign of Darius, who reigned after 
Artaxerxes, the Jews renewed the building, 
Ezr. v. i. But having no new edict in their fa- 
vour, Tatnai governor of the weſtern pro- 
vinces, came to Jeruſalem, and endeavoured to 
ſtop them, Ezr. v. 3. The Jews told Tatnai, 
they built by virtue of Cyrus's decree. He 
therefore repreſented the air to Darius, who 
having ſeen the decree of Cyrus, iſſued a new 
edict in behalf of the Jews, a copy of which 
is pteſerved, Ezr. vi. This is the ſecond com- 
mandment given by the kings of Perſia, to re- 
ſtore and to build Jeruſalem. The Jews hav- 
ing received the king's permiſſion to go on, 
wrought ſo diligently, that they finiſhed the 
Temple in the fixth year of the reign of Da- 


rius. Ezr. vi. 15. — 3. After the Temple was 


finiſhed, Artaxerxes, the ſucceſſor of Da- 
rius, in the 7th year of his reign, gave Ezra 
a commiſſion to reſtore the Temple ſervice at 
Jeruſalem, (Ezr. vii. 8. 12.) the revenue which 
Darius had allotted for it, having dropt at his 
death, This is the third decree. — 4. The 
fourth was given by the ſame Artaxerxes, in 
the 20th of his reign, By this decree, Nehe- 
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the time fixed for his coming, is 69 weeks or 483 years after the going forth of 
the commandment. For the right underſtanding of this article of the pro- 
phecy, we muſt diſtinguiſh between the appearing of Meſſiah on earth as 4 
man, and his coming as a prince to ered the univerſal empire. His coming as a man 


miah was appointed governor of the Jews, with 
full power to rebuild Jeruſalem, to rear its walls, 
and to ſet up its gates. Neh. ii. 5. 8. The 
Scripture mentions a third Darius, ſaid to be 
the contemporary of Jaddua the high-prieſt of 
the Jews, Neh. xii. 22. This Jaddua is he, 
who had the interview with Alexander the 


rut, the founder of the monarchy. He reigned 


IS 


Great, mentioned by Joſephus. Wherefore 
Darius, his contemporary, was Codomannus, 
whom Alexander conquered, 

Such now is the ſucceſſion of the Perſian 
kings, as they are marked in the books of 
Scripture, Their ſucceſſion, and the years of 


their reigns, Ptolemy has given as follows, 


7 years. 


Cambyſes, — — — 7 years, 5 months, 
Smerdis, 7 months. Theſe are included in the 7 years, 5 months. 


years and months of Cambytes, - 
Darius Hyſtlaſpes, - = = K 


Kerxes, — — — — 21 years incompleat, 
Artabanus, 7 months, included in the 21 years 


of Xerxes, - 


Artaxerxes Longimanus, the ſon of Aeraes, 


40 years incompleat, = 
Mer x45 IT. or Minor, 


- 36 incompleat. 


21 According to Herodotus, Xer- 
xes reigned only 12 years, 


c 40 According to Herodotus, 47. 


Sogdianus, 7 months. "Theſe and the former 
are included in the 40 years of Longimanus, 


Darius Ochus or Nothus, - - 
Artaxerxes Mnem:n, Nothus's ſon, - 
Artaxerxes Ochus, - - - 


Darius Arſames, 4 years incompleat, = 


— 2 months, 


a 19 
— 43 
- 23 
7 4 


Darius C:45marnnus, conquered by Alexander, 6 


Upon comparing the ſucceſſion of the Perſian 
monarchs, as the ſame is marked in Scripture, 
with the above catalogue, we perceive a re- 
markable conformity between them, and by 
that conformity may determine with preciſion, 
concerning the princes about whom there has 
been any doubt. The names and order of the 
Perſian monarchs given by the ſacred writers, 
are ſhortly thus. Firſt Cyrus; then Abaſuerus ; 
after him Artaxerxes I.; next Darius, under 
whom the Temple was finiſhed ; then Arta- 
xerxes II. whe gave the decrees to Ezra and 
Nehemiah ; laſt of all, Darius. Ahaſuerus, who 
in the Scr pture catalogue ſtands next to Cyrus, 
was Xerxes, the ſon of Hy/taſpes. Artaxerxes, 
who ſucceeded Ahafuerus, was he whom the 
Creeks call A tareræes Lingimanus, the ſon of 
Xerxes. Darius, who came after Longimanus, 
was Darius Nothus, The ſecond Artaxerxes was 
Nothus's ſon, calicd by the Greeks Artaxerxes 


Mnemon, To conclude, the other Darius, 2 
has been already obſerved, was Codomannus, 
whom Alexander conquered, 

In oppoſition to the argument ariſing from 
the above order, and to all the proofs whereby 
the opinion I am contending for, is eſtabliſhed, 
Archbiſhop Uſher ſuppoſes, that Abaſucrus, to 
whom the enemies of the Jews wrote an ac- 
cuſation, was he whom the Greeks call Cam- 
byſes, and that Artaxerxes, to whom Eiſhlam 
wrote, was Smerdis the Magian. But theſe 
ſuppoſitions by no means accord with Ezrz's 
deſcriptions. Smerdis's reign of ſeven months, 
afforded no time for applications from ſo diſtant 
a province as Paleſtine, far leſs did it afford 
time for an edict in anſwer to ſuch an applica- 
tion, prohibiting the Jews from building. Be- 
ſides, the particulars mentioned in the ap plica- 
tion itſelf, prove that it was not made to 


Smerdis, Ezr, iv. 14. Therefore we have ſcn! and 
cer tifed 


C. 1. 5. 2. 


* certified the king, &c. that thy have moved ſedi- 
tion within the ſame of eld time, for which tauſe 
this city was deſtroyed. If this letter was wrote 
to Smerdis, the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, ac- 
cording to the longeſt account of the reigns of 
the Perſian monarchs, happening only 55 or 
60 years before Smerdis, could not ſo properly 
be called a thing of time. The ſame Arch- 
biſhop Uſher ſuppoſes, that Darius mentioned 
Ezra vi. 1. who favoured the Jews with the 
new decree, was Hy/tajpes the ſucceſſor of 
Smerdis, But there are in the hiſtory circum- 
ſtances, which fully confute this ſuppoſition, 
and by conſequence the former likewiſe ; ſuch 
as, — 1. The Jews, when they were reproved 
by Tatnai for building, having appealed to Cy- 
rus's decree, Tatnai defired Darius to cauſe 
ſearch the records for that decree. I aſk, Could 
the knowlege of an edict, which occaſioned fo 
great a multitude of people to leave the province 
of Babylon, and travel into Judea, be in theſe 
countries ſo entirely loſt in the ſpace of fifteen 
years, that Tatnai had never heard any thing of 
it ? But ſuppoſing Tatnai wrote to Darius No- 
thus, the ſecond of his reign was the 113th 
year, according to the Greek chronology, or 
the 01ſt, according to the true computation, 
after the giving of Cyrus's decree. In that 
ſpace, every one muſt be ſenſible the memory 
of the decree might be loſt ; but not in the 15 
years, which paſſed between the decree and the 
ſecond of Hyſtaſpes. — 2. The Jews, in their 
anſwer to Tatnai, after having given the hiſtory 
of Cyrus's decree, add, Ezr. v. 16. Then came 
Shezbazar, and laid the foundation of the houſe of 
the Lord, and ſince that time even until now hath 
it been in building, and - yet it is not finiſhed, 
From the firſt of Cyrus to the ſecond of Hyſtaſ- 
pes, were only 15 years. But the founding of 
the Temple, happened atleaſt fix years after the 
decree was publiſhed, as ſhall be ſhewed imme- 
diately. Wherefore, from the founding of the 
Temple to the ſecond of Hyſtaſpes, there paſ- 
ſed only 11 years. Let the reader judge, whe- 
ther theſe were a ſpace of time ſufficient to give 
the Jews cauſe to ſay, Since that time even until 
now hath it been in building, and yet it is not fi- 
niſbed. Sure no perſon could think it ſtrange 
that the Jews, who upon their return home from 
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is deſcribed by the angel in the ſubſequent verſe: His coming as a prince is 
here ſpoken of. For it is not ſaid, Unto Meſſiah ſhall be 69 weeks, but ex- 
preſsly, Unto Meſſiah the prince ſhall be ſo many weeks. That we juſtly diſtin- 
zuiſh between Meſſiah's appearing on earth as a man, and his coming as a 
prince, 


a long exile, muſt have laboured under many 
difficulties, and who met with ſo much oppo- 
ſition from their enemies, had not finiſhed fo 
great an edifice as the Temple in the ſpace of 
eleven years; eſpecially when it is conſidered, 
that during two of theſe eleven years, they were 
hindred from building, by the decree of Arta- 
xerxes. On the other ſuppoſition, this obſerv- 
ation was more proper, for they had carried on 
the work with ſome obſtruction in the reigns of 
Cyrus, Cambyſes and Smerdis, that is for the 
ſpace of eight years, and for 32 years more 
during the reign of Hyſtaſpes, and in the begin- 


ning of the reign of Artaxerxes, in all 40 years. 


—— 3. If it was Artaxerxes Longimanus who 
gave the decree to Nehemiah, mentioned ch. ii, 
Nehemiah muſt have lived to the age of 140. 
For, ch. xii. 22. he calls himſelf contemporary 
with Jaddua, the high-prieſt of the Jews, and 
with Darius the Perla, in whoſe reign Jaddua 
was high - prieſt. Jaddua died two years after 
Alexander the Great, Jul. Per. 4392. From 
the 2oth of Artaxerxes Longimanus, Jul. Per. 
4266, to the death of Alexander, were 126 
pon. To theſe add 27 years, as the age of 
ehemiah when he was made governor, and 
the ſum will be 153. But he may have wrote 
the paſſage quoted above, in the beginning of 
the reign of Darius Codomannus. Deduce 
therefore 5 years for the reign of Codoman- 
nus, and 8 years from Codomannus's death 
to the death of Jaddua, and the remainder will 
be 140, the age to which Nehemiah muſt have 
lived, on ſuppoſition the decree mentioned by 
him, ch. ii. was given by Longimanus.—On 
this ſuppoſition, the age likewiſe to which San- 
ballat lived, will be improbable. For in the 
20th of Artaxerxes he was governor of Sa- 
maria, Neh. iv. 2. Joſephus Antiq. x. 8. tells 
us, that after aſſiſting Alexander in the ſiege of 
Gaza, he died. The fiege of Gaza happened 
113 years after the 20th of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus ; namely Jul. Per. 4382. Add Sanbal- 
lat's age in the 2oth of Artaxerxes, and the 
ſum will be 136. From all theſe circum- 
ſtances joined, it appears, that the decree in 
the 2d of Darius, whereby the Temple was 
finiſhed, was given, not by Darius Hyſtaſpes, 

but by Nothus the predeceſſor of Mnemon. 
H h 2 But 
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prince, is evident from our Lord himſelf, who often ſpeaks of his own day, 
and of Eis coming in his kingdom, as poſterior to his appearing on earth. Thus 
Matth. xvii. 18. © I ſay unto you, there be ſome ſtanding here which ſhall 
e not taſte of death, till they ſee the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” So 


But it is objected, 1. That on ſuppoſition 
the Temple was finiſhed according to the com- 
mandment of Nothus, we mult believe, that 
Zerubabel and Jeſhua, who conducted the cap- 
tives 109 years before this, according to the 
Greek computation, were ſtill alive; ſo many 
years having elapſed between Cyrus's decree 
and the 2d of Nothus, The truth is, we are 


told, Ezr. vi. 1. that theſe chiefs carried on the 


building in the 2d of Darius; and the prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah affirm the fame thing. 
Nay Zechariah expreſly foretels, that as the 
building was begun, ſo it ſhould be finiſhed by 
Zerubabel. ch. iv. 9. The hands of Zeru'abel 
have laid the foundation of this hzuſe, his hands 
alſ ſhall finiſh it. It is plain therefore that Ze- 
rubabel and Jeſhua, at the finiſhing of the 
Temple in the 6th of Darius, muſt have been 
at leaſt 120 years old. To this objection I re- 
ply, that Nehemiah's and Sanballat's age, as 
ſtated above, afford an equal, if not a ſtronger 
objection, againſt ſuppoſing that the Temple 
was finiſhed according to the commandment of 
Hyſtaſpes, and that the decrees in the 7th and 
20th of Artaxerxes, were given by Longimanus. 
With this general anſwer I might diſmiſs the 
objection, it being a known rule that of two 


. difficulties the leaſt is to be choſen, and that of 


equal difficulties we may eſpouſe which we 
pleaſe. Nevertheleſs, for the ſatisfaQion of the 
reader, I will confider the matter particularly. 
And therefore, — In the ſecond place, I affirm 
it to be no more improbable that Zerubabel and 
Jeſhua, the inſtruments appointed by God for 
re-eſtabliſhing the Jewiſh commonwealth, 
ſhould be preſerved to the age of 120, than 
that Moſes, for a like reaſon, ſhould be pre- 
ſerved to the age of 120, and at that advanced 
age ſhould die, not by the failure of his natural 
ſtrength, but by the hand of God, Allowing 
then, that Zerubabel and Jeſhua lived 120 years, 
they will, even according to the Greek chro- 


- nology, have been ſeven years old at the iſſuing 


of Cyrus's decree. There is no neceſſity how- 
ever. for ſuppoling Zerubabel ſo dd at this peri- 
od, for he may have been only a child of five 
or fix years old. It is true, he is called the 
governor of the Jews then, and in many paſ- 


{ages he is ſaid to have brought them from Ba- 


likewiſe 


bylon. But there is nothing in this. He was 
their prince by birthright, and ſucceeded to the 
government immediately upon his father's death. 
Hence, according to the law of the Jewiſh mo- 
narchy, every public act was executed in his 
name, without regard to his age. Thus his 
grandfather 7ehojatin, is ſaid to have begun his 
reign at eight years of age, and to have reigned 
three months, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9. In like man- 
ner, Joſiah was eight years old when he began 
to reign, and Joaſh only ſeven. Ir is pretended 
indeed, that Jeſhua muſt have been older than 
ſeven at the iſſuing of Cyrus's decree, becauſe 
we are told, Ezra iii. 9. that his ſons ſtood by 
him, and aſſiſted him at laying the foundation. 
Be itſo : Allow him to have been 21 years old 
at the iſſuing of the decree, this will. make him 
only 130 in the 2d of Nothus, and 134 at the 
finiſhing of the Temple, if he lived ſo long; an 
age, which many have exceeded even in modern 
times; witneſs Par and Jenkins in our own 
country. But if Jeſhua was 21 years old at 
the iſſuing of Cyrus's decree, he might eaſily 
have ſons capable of ſtanding by him at the 
founding of the Temple fix years after. For 
that the foundations were laid fix years after the 
decree, I prove thus. The Jews could not 
leave Babylon till they had ſettled their affairs, 
and made the preparations neceſſary for their 
journey. Theſe muſt have taken up a conſider - 
able time. Daniel's faſt in the third year of Cy- 
rus, ch. x. 1. may have been on account of the 
backwardneſs which the people ſhewed in the 
matter of their return ; or it may have been 
on occaſion of their ſetting out, They did not 
leave Babylon therefore till the 3d year of Cy- 
rus. Phe number of the people who returned 
was 42360, with their ſervants and cattle. So 
great a multitude could not travel faſt, Baby- 
lon was far diſtant from Jeruſalem, and the road 
inconvenient. All theſe things conſidered, we 
may ſuppoſe that more than two years and an 
half paſſed, before they arrived in Judea. On 
their arrival, they did not begin to build the 
Temple. They diſperſed themſelves thro' the 
country to their ſeveral inheritances, repaired 
the cities and villages, planted their families, 
ſowed their fields, provided food for themſelves, 
aud what other things they had need of in car- 


rying 
3 
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likewiſe Luke xvii, 24. © For as the lightening which lighteneth out of one 
part under heaven, ſhineth unto the other part under heaven, ſo ſhall alſo 
« the Son of Man be in his day; ver. 25. But firſt muſt he ſuffer many 
« things, and be rejected of this generation,” That is, he who was prophe- 


rying on the building. Ezra ii. 70, To oc- 
cupations of this kind more years than one 
were neceſſary. How many were ſpent in them, 
the hiſtorian does not tell us, He only fays, 
that the people were in the cities in the ſeventh 
month of the year, ch. iii. 1. and that in the 
ſeventh month, all the males fit for the work, 
gathered themſelves together as one man out of 
the cities, When they came to Jeruſalem, 
they could not begin the work immediately. 
Ezr. iii. 8. compared with ver. 1. ſhews us, 
that they did not begin till the ſecond year after 
their coming from the cities to Jeruſalem. The 
foundation of the Temple therefore could not 
well be laid ſooner, than the beginning of the 
fourth year after their coming into the country, 
and full fix years after Cyrus's decree. If fo, 
at the laying of the foundation, Jeſhua may 
have had two ſons, the one eight, the other nine 
years old. And tho' they are ſaid to have ſet 
forward the work with their father, the meaning 
is only, that they did it by their preſence, after 
the example of their father, who preſided at 
the ceremony, in conjunction with Zerubabel, 
whoſe hands are ſaid even to have finiſh- 
ed the Temple, Zech. iv. 9. tho' in all likeli- 
hood he never wrought as a builder. To con- 
clude, people are wont to carry their children, 
while very young, to witneſs great tranſactions. 
See children preſent at Ezra's ſolemn public 
confeſſion of fins, ch. x. 1. 

The reader ſhould take notice, that the above 
ſuppoſitions and computations do all proceed, 
according to the chronology of the Perſian em- 
pire, given by Herodotus and his followers. I 
muſt not however diſmiſs this ſubject without 
mentioning, that other authors make the dura- 
tion of the Perſian monarchy ſhorter than they 
do. Megaſthenes in particular tells us, that 
Xerxes died before his father ; and that proper- 
ly ſpeaking he was none of the Perſian kings. 


According to Megaſthenes therefore, the reign” 


of Xerxes conſiſting of twelve years, muſt be 
ſtruck out of the Perſian annals ; and in ſhorten- 
wg the duration of the Perſian monarchy by 
that number of years, Megaſthenes is certainly 
right. But whether they are to be cancelled in 
the manner he hath done, may be doubted. By 
ſome, the angel, Dan. xi. 2. is underſtood to 


cied 


call Xerxes the fourth king after Cyrus. Be- 
held, there ſhall ſtand up yet three kings in Perſia, 
and th: fourth ſhall be far richer than they all : 
and by bis flrength through his riches, he ſhall ſtir 
up all againſt the realm of Grecia. Perhaps Da- 
rius Hyſtaſpes, who firſt warred againſt Greece, 
and brought great armies into that country, is 
meant: Or if the angel ſpake of Xexxes, we 
may ſuppoſe that his father Hyſtaſpes, inſtead 


of reigning 36 years, as the Greek writers af- 


firm, may have reigned only 24. For that 12 
years muſt ſomewhere be ſtruck out of the Per- 
ſian annals, appears clearly from the chronology 
of Scripture, which is a better rule by far in 
theſe matters, than that of the Greeks, who 
computed the reigns of diſtant foreign princes, 
more by conjecture than any certain informa- 
tion. In all the paſſages of Scripture which 
ſpeak of the concluſion of the captivity, it is 
mentioned as a known and undoubted fact, 
that it was ended by Cyrus's edi, preciſely at 
the expiration of the ſeventieth year, accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord ſpoken by the pro- 
** Jeremiah, chap, xxv. 12. We are told, 
zek. xl. 1. that the 25th year of the captivity, 
coincided with the 14th year from the ſmiting 
of the city. The captivity therefore began 1t 
years before the deſtruction of the city: which 
brings us exactly to Jehojakin's captivity, 
2 Kings, xxiv. 13. But in computing from 
this, which is the true zra, the 70 years of the 
captivity will end 11 or 12 years later than Cy- 
rus's acceſſion to the Perſian empire, as the ſame 
is placed by the Greeks. This argument I 
think demonſtrates, that Megafthenes, who 
has ſhortened the duration of the Perſian mo- 
narchy by 12 years, gives a juſter account of 
the matter than the Greeks, who having length- 
ened it by that ſpace, have puſhed the firſt of 
Cyrus back 12 years, conſequently have made 
the captivity to end 12 years ſooner than it re- 
ally did. According to the Perſian chronology 
thus rectified, the period between the firſt of 
Cyrus and the ſecond of Nothus, is ſhortened 
twelve years. If ſo, at the iſſuing of Nothus's 
decree, Jelhua may have been no more than 
119 years old, and Zerubabet, at the finiſhing 
of the Temple three years after, may have been 
ſcarce 306, Thus the objeRion againſt making 
| Darius 
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cied of by Daniel under the title of the So of Man, will come ſuddenly and 


powerfully like lightening. Nevertheleſs, before the day of his coming fixed 
by that prophet, he muſt ſuffer many things, and be rejected of the preſent 
generation. Can any thing be more clear than this? The fame ſentiment is 
repeated, ver. 26. And as it was in the days of Noe, fo ſhall it be alſo in 


the days of the Son of Man.“ Theſe paſſages are deciſive. Our Lord, when 


he appeared on earth, was no prince, neither had he any Kingdom. Far leſs 
did he deſtroy the Jewith nation. He took poſſeſſion of his kingdom when he 
deſtroyed the Jews, the antient kingdom of God : on which account he called 


that period bis coming in his k ngdom ; and his day. Moreover, it is extremely 


remarkable, that in the prophecy which he uttered a few days before his death, 
wherein he foretold his own coming to deſtroy the Jewith nation and polity, 


he made uſe of the very terms which in Daniel's viſion of the monarchies, are 


Darius Nothus the author of the decree where- 
by the Temple was finiſhed, taken from the 
ages of Zerubabel and Jeſhua, falls to the 
ground. At the worſt, it is not near ſo great, 
as the objection againſt making Darius Hyſtaſ- 
pes the author of that decree, taken from the 
greater ages of Nehemiah and Sanballat, as 
the ſame have been ſtated above. 

2. It is objected againſt our fixing on the 
decree of Darius, (Fer. vi.) as the æra of 
the computations in the prophecy, that that 
decree had for its object the building of the 
Temple, and not the building of the city. But 
to this I reply, that all the decrees which the 
Perſian monarchs iſſued in favour of the Jews, 
permitted the building of the city. This ap- 
pears from the nature of the thing. For to 
what purpoſe build the Temple, and reſtore 
the worſhip, i. e, reſtore the commonwealth, 
unleſs the city was to be built likewiſe? The 
ſame thing appears from undoubted facts. For 
Iſaiah prophecying of Cyrus, ſays expreſly, 
ch. xlv. 13. He ſhall build my city, and he ſhall let go 
my captives. Accordingly that the Jews, by 
virtue of Cyrus's decree, actually built part of 
the city and the wall, appears from the letter 
which their enemies wrote to Artaxerxes, 
Ezr. iv. 12. Be it known unts the king, that the 


Feus which came up from these ta us, are come 
. wnto Feruſalem, building the rebellious and the 


tad city, and have ſet up the walls there:f, and 


* zoined the foundation. It appears likewiſe from 


the anſwer which Artaxerxes returned to this 
letter, ver. 21, Give ye now commandment to 
cauſe theſe men to ceaſe, and that this city be not 
builded, until another commandment ſhall be given 
from me. At this time the Jews had no decree 
in their favour but that of Cyrus. If the build- 


ing of the city had been contrary to the inten- 


9 


tion of Cyrus's decree, the heathens and Sama- 
ritans would have accuſed them of rebellion, 
But of this not a word in their letter. They 
ſpeak only of Jeruſalem as a rebellious city in 
antient times, and on that account adviſe the 
king to prohibit the building of it. Theſe 
things ſhew, that the decrees iſſued for building 
the 5 being in effect decrees for reſtor- 
ing the commonwealth, included orders for re- 
building Jeruſalem, and therefore were all of 
them decrees to reſtore and to build Jeruſalem, 
— But to bring the whole matter to a ſhort iſſue: 
Without conſidering at preſent which of the de- 
crees beſt ſuits the accompliſhment of the pro- 
phecy of the Z — weeks, or examining the other 
arguments offered for and againſt the ſeveral de- 
crees, every reader who conſiders the four de- 
crees themſelves, and compares them with the 
one deſcribed in the prophecy, namely, a com- 
mandment to reſtore and to build Jeruſalem, muſt 
fix upon that of Nothus as the one intended. 
The reaſon is: By none of the decrees was 
the Jewiſh commonwealth actually reſtored, 
but by that of Nothus. The Temple was fi- 
niſhed by his decree; a revenue was ſettled for 
maintaining the worſhip there ; Jeruſalem was 
in part rebuilt ; the law was from that time re- 
vived; and the commonwealth was placed on 
its antient baſis. Thus in the ſimpleſt and moſt 
obvious view of the matter, the decree of 
Nothus ought to have the preference. For I 
appeal to every unprejudiced reader, whether 
in a prophecy which determines the duration of 
a commonwealth after its reſtoration, by com- 
puting it from one of four decrees relative to 
its re-eſtabliſhment, it be not altogether natural 
to ſuppoſe the decree referred to, is that by 
which the commonwealth was actually re- 


ſtored ? 
uſed 
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uſed to expreſs the erection of the univerſal monarchy, under the Son of Man. 
Matth. xxiv. 30. And then ſhall appear the ſign of the Son of Man in hea- 
«« ven, and then ſhall all the tribes of the earth mourn,” the Jewiſh tribes, 
and they ſhall fee the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven with 
« power and great glory ;” ſhall ſee him coming with the glory and dominion, 
ſaid to be given him in Daniel's viſion, chap. vii. 13, 14. Wherefore, it is paſt 
doubt, that when the viſion of the monarchies, and the prophecy of the lxx 
weeks, which is an explication thereof, ſpeak of the coming of the Son of Man 
in the clouds of heaven, to receive the kingdom, and of Meſſiah as a prince, they 
mean his coming in a period, poſterior to his appearing on earth as a Man. 
What that period is, our Lord himſelf has explained : For he has expreſsly de- 
clared his coming in his kingdom to be, his coming to deſtroy the Jewiſh na- 
tion and peculiarity, The truth is, the univerſal kingdom comprehending all 
nations, or the kingdom of Meſſiah, in which Jews and Gentiles were actually 
united, did not begin till the Jewiſh oeconomy was deſtroyed ; becauſe, during 
the ſubſiſtence of that diſpenſation, the kingdom of God was thought to be 
confined to the ſingle nation of the Iſraelites; an opinion which hindered the 
perfect coalition of the Jewiſh with the Gentile Chriſtians. Hence in the pa- 
rable of the vineyard, which repreſents the diſſolution of the Jewiſh church and 
ſtate by the Romans, the application is made in terms which plainly ſhew, that 
the erection of Meſſiah's kingdom over all nations, was to follow that event. 
Matth. xxiii. 43. Therefore, I ſay unto you, the kingdom of God ſhall be 
e taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” 
Having thus ſhewed what is meant in the prophecy by the coming of 
Meſſiah the prince, let us next ſee how the event agrees with the time marked 
for it in the prophecy. The diſſolution of the Jewiſh church and ſtate, the 
firſt thing to be accompliſhed by Meſſiah's coming, was the work of ſeveral 
years. The commencement of it, may properly be dated from the beginning of 
their laſt war with the Romans, the war mentioned by the angel himſelf, ver. 16. 
and which ended in the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the temple, and the nation. 
The ſeeds of this war were ſown in the cloſe of the 63d, or in the beginning of 
the 64th year of the vulgar æra. So Joſephus expreſsly tells us, Bell. 2. c. 13. 
(See Uſher, A. M. 4067.) To the 63 years of the vulgar zra, which preced- 
ed the war, add the 420 years, which elapſed from the going forth of the com- 
mandment in the zd of Darius to the commencement of the vulgar zra, and 
the ſum will be 483. But 483 years make preciſely 69 weeks of years, the 
time which in the prophecy is ſaid to paſs from the going forth of the com- 
mandment unto Meſſiah the prince; that is, unto his coming to erect the uni- 
verſal kingdom, Behold how exactly the event in this ſecond inſtance like- 
wiſe, correſponds to the notice which was given of it ſo long before, in this 
prophecy of Daniel! To the above computation, by which the time of 


Mcfliah's coming as a prince is fixed, the angel ſubjoins the following remark, 
in a parenthelis. The freet, viz. of Jeruſalem, ſball be built again, and the 
wall, a periphraſis for the city and ſtate; even in troutlos times : the reſto- 
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ration of thy people, ſhall be accompliſhed by God, in the midſt of great 
oppoſition from their enemies. By this thou mayeſt know the great power of 
God, in the performance of his promiſes. But my principal deſign in letting 
thee underſtand this, is to ſhew thee that the final deſtruction of thy people, 
ſhall happen, not becauſe God's hand is ſhortened, but becaule it is his pleaſure 
to deſtroy them. For the ſame power which reſtored thy people in trou- 
blous times, could have always protected them againſt their enemies. 


26. And after threeſctore and two weeks ſhall Meſſiah be cut off ; but not for 
himſelf. It is not ſaid, that Meſſiah ſhall be cut off after ſeven weeks and 
threeſcore and two weeks ; becauſe if the ſentence had run in that manner, 
it would have imported, that Meſſiah was to be cut off after 69 weeks: but 

it is ſaid ſimply, After threeſcore and two weeks ſhall Meſſiah be cut off. From 
the iſſuing of the decree, to the coming of Meſſiah as a prince, were 69 
weeks in whole. This number the angel breaks into two portions of 7 weeks 
and 62 weeks, placing the leaſt number firſt, after the manner of the Hebrew 
and other languages. Thus Gen. xi. 16. Eber lived four and thirty years: 
Alſo Suetonius, Julius Cæſar Divus, annum agens ſextum decimum, patrem 
« amiſit, Cap. 1. initio.” Wherefore, tho the ſeven weeks are in the prophecy 
named before the 62 weeks, they follow them in the order of reckoning. From 
this it follows, that the 62 weeks, after which Meſſiah was to be cut off, 
are to be numbered from the decree, the common æra of the other compu- 
tations in the prophecy.— In this clauſe, Meſſiah is not called (Naggid) Fe 
Prince, although he is ſo named both before and after. The omiſſion was 
deſigned, becauſe Meſſiah is here ſpoken of in his ſtate of humiliation, dur- 
ing which he had nothing of regal dignity about him at all, nor any king- 
dom given him, In this ſtate it is ſaid, he ſhall be cut off. The original 
word is Jiccareth, which ſometimes ſignifies, to ſuffer a train or ſeries of af- 
fictions, ending in death. Thus Gen. xlii, 36. That the land (o ticcareth } 
* be not cut off thro' the famine.” In ſuch a caſe, we might properly enough 
tranſlate it by our Engliſh word ſmitten. According to the propoſed tranſſa- 
tion, the paſſage of the prophecy under conſideration, will run thus: After 
threeſcore and two weeks ſhall Meſfiah (jiccareth) be ſmitten, i. e. ſuffer a long 
train of afflictions ending in death: but not for himſelf; he ſhall ſuffer theſe 
afflictions, not on his own account. That the afflictions here ſpoken of, 
were to befal Meſſiah before he came as a prince, is evident from our Lord 
himſelf, who in one of the paſſages before cited, expreſsly declares, Luke xvi. 
14. That © before his day he was to ſuffer many things, and be rejected of 
that generation.” It is evident likewiſe from all the prophets, who una- 
nimouſly repreſent Meſſiah's afflictions as going before his exaltation. Sixty- 
two weeks make 434 years, Theſe computed from Darius's decree, iſſued 
420 years before the commencement of the valgar æra, bring us to A. D. 
14. ; but the vulgar æra, according to the opinion of different learned men, 
being two, or three, or four years later than the birth of Chriſt, the ſixty-ſecond 


week 
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week will end between the 14th and 18th year of our Lord's age. His 
whole human life was a ſcene of ſufferings from beginning to end; but the 
angel ſpeaks of his being ſmitten after the fixty-ſecond week, becauſe it 
brought Meſſiah to a time of life, when the human ſpecies firſt begin to feel 
and conſider the affliction of their ſtate. And here I cannot but remark, 
that this circumſtance of Meſſiah's being ſmitten after the ſixty-ſecond week, 
affords a much beiter reaſon, than that aſſigned in the common interpreta- 
tions of the prophecy, for the diviſion of the ſixty-nine weeks, after which 
Meſſiah was to appear as a prince, into ſeven weeks and ſixty-two weeks. 
He was to be ſmitten as a man after ſixty-two weeks, and ſeven weeks 
after that, he was to come as a prince. And the people of the prince 
(Naggid) ht ſha!l come, ſhall deſtroy (the original word ſignifies; to de- 
ſtroy utterly. Gen. ix. 15. 19.) the city and ſantiuary. The prince that 
ſhall come is Meſſiah the prince, whoſe coming in royal Rate, the angel had 
determined to be after the fixty-ninth week. The people of this prince are 
the Romans, called Meſſiah's people, becauſe they were brought up againſt 
Jeruſalem by Meſſiah, who, as David expreſſes it (Pſal. cx.) would judge 
among the heathen, having all power in heaven and earth committed to him. 
The Romans are called Methah's people likewiſe, becauſe they were to ac- 
compliſh his purpoſes in the deſtruction of the Jews. The phraſeology 
here is the ſame with that in the parable of the marriage-ſupper, Matth. xxii. 
7. where this ſame people, for ſimilar reaſons, are called God's armies ; and 
the ſame with that Jerem. xxv. 9. where Nebuchadnezzar King of Baby- 
lon, is called God's ſervant. Ambiguities of this fort, and obſcurities, ſuch as 
that involved in the poſition of the portions into which the angel divides the 
ſixty- nine weeks, ſever weeks and three-ſtore and two weeks, were altogether 
neceſſary in ſo clear a prophecy as this. And the end there ſhall be with 
a flood : The end of the city and ſanctuary, the end of thy holy city Jeru- 
ſalem and of the temple, ſhall happen at the concluſion of the ſeventieth 
week, computed from the commandment, and-ſhall be fo ſudden and fo uni- 
verſal, as if the whole were clean ſwept away with a vaſt raging flood. This 
circumſtance of the utter deſtruction of the city and ſanctuary, demonſtrates 
that the-prophecy of the ſeventy weeks, cannot be interpreted of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who, it is well known, did not deſtroy either Jeruſalem or the 
temple. The diſcrepancy between his actions, and thoſe of Meſſiah, de- 
ſcribed in this prophecy, will appear ſtill greater, if the city here, as in the 
beginning of the prophecy, fignifies not the outward material fabric only, but 
the political conſtitution alſo. The city, the temple, and the conſtitution, 
were to be deſtroyed together. And unto the end of the war, defolations are 


determined : From the beginning to the end of this war, by which Jeruſalem 
and the temple ſhall be deſtroyed, it is determined of God, that the greateſt 
deſolations which were ever heard of in any age or country, ſhall happen. 
Our Lord's prophecy, is a proper comment upon this paſſage . Mark xiii. 19. 
For in thoſe days ſhall be affliction, ſuch as was not from the beginning of the 


creation which God created, until this time, neither ſhall be.”—27, And Le 
I 1 ſhall 
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Il confirm the covenant with many for one week : The prince that ſhall come, 
Mefliah the prince who ſhall come with his people or armies after the ſixty- 
ninth week, ſhall, during the ſeventieth week, the week of the war, confirm 
with many the covenant of which Jeremiah ſpeaks, (xxxi. h —3 4.) whoſe 
books thou Daniel haſt been reading, During the week of the war, Meſſiah 
ſhall confirm many in the belief of the goſpel, by fulfilling the promiſes, which 
he made to his diſciples, concerning their preſervation in the midſt of theſe 
calamities. Many likewiſe ſhall be confirmed in the belief of the goſpel, dur- 
ing the week of the war, when they obſerve the various ſteps thereof, to cor- 
reſpond exactly with the prophecy, which Jeſus emitted concerning it, a 
little before his death: but eſpecially when they ſee its effects to be what he 
foretold ; fee Jeruſalem deſtroyed ; the temple razed to the ground; the ſew- 
iſh economy aboliſhed, and the people either killed or ſold as ſlaves. More- 
over, the diſſolution of the Jewiſh peculiarity, accompliſhed in the week of 
the war, ſhall be a means of confirming the covenant with many, as it will 
facilitate the converſion both of the Jews and Gentiles : Of the Jews, by 
making them forſake the old diſpenſation, now aboliſhed ; and of the Gentiles, 
by the evidence which Chriſt's miſſion derived from this event. Hence our 
Lord, in his prediction of the deſtruction of the Jewiſh nation, foretold, that 
it would be the cauſe of numerous converſions to Chriſtianity, both among 
Jews and Gentiles. Mark xiii. 27. And then ſhall he ſend his angels with 
& a great ſound of a trumpet, and they ſhall gather together his ele& from 
ce the four winds, from the uttermoſt part of the earth, to the uttermoſt part 
ce of heaven.” And in the midſt of the week ; in the original it is, and in a 
diviſion of the week, that is to ſay, ſometime after it begins, and before it ends, 
he ſhall cauſe the ſacrifice and oblation to ceaſe, In the 26th verſe, the angel 
had deſcribed the ſuddenneſs and greatneſs of the deſtruction of the city and 
ſanctuary, the end thereof was to be with à fond; but he did not mention the 
time. That particular he had pointed out before, when he declared, that 
ſeventy weeks were determined upon Daniel's people and city. Wherefore, 
fiace it is here ſaid, that Meſſiah was to cauſe the daily ſacrifice and obla- 
tion to ceaſe in a diviſion of the ſeventieth week, it is foretold, that he 
would cauſe them to ceaſe before the deſtruction of the city and temple, which 
was not to happen till the ſeventieth week was ended. This circumſtance 
is remarkable, having been exactly fulfilled ; for when Titus inveſted the city, 
he ſhut up within its walls people of oppoſite factions : theſe, Joſephus tells us, 
warred againſt one another with greater fury than againſt the Romans, and 
each faction in its turn endeavoured to make itſelf maſter of the faſtneſſes in 
the city. The temple in particular, being a fortreſs of great ſtrength, was 
ſeized upon, and made a place of arms. By this means, before the deſtruc- 
tion of the City, an entire ſtop was put to the miniſtrations of religion, which 
uſed daily to be performed there—— And for the overſpreading of abomina- 
tion be ſhall male it deſolate, even until the conſummation, and that determined 
ſhall be poured ufon the deſolate : in the original it is, and over a wing of abo- 
mination, 
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mination, a deflroyer, even until the conſummation : that is, Meſſiah preſiding 
over a wing or army of Gentiles, who on account of their idolatry are an 
abomination to the Jews, ſhall be a de/troyer inſtead of a protector to thy 
people and land, waſting both till they are utterly conſumed. Thus in the 
viſion of the monarchies, chap. vii. 4. 6. the wings of the beaſts, which repre- 


ſent the monarchies, ſignify the armies of theſe monarchies. And that 
determined ſhall be poured upon the deſolate : Meſſiah ſhall be the deſtroyer of 
thy people and land, until the whole of the puniſhment, which God has de- 
termined to inflict upon this now deſolate nation, be actually inflicted. That 
the above tranſlation exhibits the true meaning of the paſlage, is evident from 
our Lord's commentary upon it, Matth. xxiv. 15. When ye therefore ſhall 
« ſee the abomination of deſolation, ſpoken of by Daniel the prophet, ſtand 
« 7n the holy place: that is, as Luke expreſſes it, xxi. 20. When ye ſhall 
« ſee Jeruſalem encompaſſed with armies,” vi. the Roman armies. Where- 
fore, according to our Lord himſelf, a wing of abomination, is a Gentile army : 
and the whole paſſage relates to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Meſſiah, 
and to no other event.—Such does the celebrated prophecy of Daniel's 
ſeventy weeks appear to be, now after it is accompliſhed ; nor is it poſſible 
for any thing to be more preciſe and determinate than it is, thus explained by 
the events. It ſtands therefore an illuſtrious monument of the preſcience 
and providence of God to all mankind, and a convincing demonſtration of 
the divine character and miſſion of the author of the Chriſtian religion. 


SECT, 3. Prophecies in the Fewiſh Scriptures which foretel the change of 
religion that has been introduced into the world, and which deſcribe 
the inſpiration, preaching, and miracles of the perſon by whom this change 
has been accompliſhed. 


TY the Jewiſh Scriptures there are many prophecies, which foretel that in 
ſome future period mankind, both Jews and Gentiles, by the miniſtry of 

a meſſenger from heaven, were to be enlightened with the fulleſt knowlege 
of God and religion; and that, in conſequence of this enereaſe of ſpiritual 
knowlege, they were to forſake the religion and worſhip of their anceſtors, 
for the more perfect form delivered to them by this great meſſenger of God, 
Such a change in the religious ſentiments and worſhip of mankind, was of 
all events the moſt unlikely to happen, eſpecially among the Jews, who had 
already received a religion from heaven. How then muſt it aſtoniſh us, to 
find this improbable event actually come to paſs! The diſciples of Moſes have 
many of them forſaken his inſtitutions, (Acts xxi. 20.) and whole Gentile na- 
tions, abandoning the worſhip of idols, have devoted themſelves to the ſer- 
vice of the true God. Now, as this wonderful and unexpected change has been 
brought to paſs by Jeſus, who employed for that end no means but the 
power of perſuaſion only, can any impartial perſon who duly conſiders the 
| ' 1i 2 matter 
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matter doubt, that the prophecies above-mentioned have for their object the 
author of Chriſtianity, his religion, his apoſtles, and his diſciples ? 


I. Of all the Jewiſh prophets, Iſaiah has deſcribed moſt clearly the change 
of religion, that was to be produced in the world by the Founder of Chri- 
ſanity. Among many examples which might be given, the following pro- 
phecy is remarkable on account of its length, and the variety of circumſtances 
therein marked. Iſaialli lix. 20. And the Redeemer ſbali come 10 Zion, and un- 
to them that turn from tranſgreſion in Jacob, ſaith the Lord. The prophecy 
opens with declaring that the REDEEMER, f. e. the great perſonage, whom 
God appointed to deliver mankind from ignorance, wickedneſs, and puniſh- 
ment, was to make his firſt appearance among the Jews, in order to ſave peni- 
tents in that nation.— 2 1. As for me, this is my covenant with them, faith the Lord, 
My fprrit that is upon thee, O Redeemer, and my words which I have put in thy 
mouth, ſhall not depart aut of thy mouth: The coming of the Redeemer, and his 
appearing firſt among the Jews, to teach and ſave them, is the accompliſhment 
of the covenant which I made with them in the perſon of their father Abra- 
ham: for in its true meaning, my covenant with Abraham and his feed, relates 
to the coming of a perſon endued with my ſpirit, and having my words in his 
mouth, for the inſtruction and ſalvation of Abraham's natural ſeed firſt, and 
airer them, for the inſtruction and ſalvation of all mankind. —— Wherefore, ac- 
cording to the true import of this covenant, my words which I put into thy 
mouth, O Redeemer, who art the feed of Abraham, in whom all the fa- 
milies of the earth are to be bleſſed, ſhall not depart out of thy mouth, nor 
out of the mouth of thy ſeed for ever. My ſpirit that is upon thee, O Re- 
deemer, and ny words which I have put in thy math, ſhall not depart cut 
thy mouth, nor cut of the mouth of thy ſeed, nor out of the mouth of thy ſeed": 
feed, faith the Lord, from henceforth and for ever: The doQrines and pre- 
cepts'of true religion, which 1 have given to thee by inſpiration, — 
to my covenant with Abraham, ſhall remain with thee and with thy di- 
ciples for ever, and be the means of re forming and bleſſing all 1 * 
e er | 5 52 | | What 


The above is Gad's own interpretation of 
his covenant with Abraham and his feed. Let 
us compare it with the covenant itſelf, Gen. 
' xvii. 4. As for me, Biba'd my covenant is with 
thre ; it is with thee already: referring to the, 
fult promiſe, that in Abraham all the families 


Abraham, in token that I have conferred: on 
thee, the great honour of being the ſpiritual 
father of many nations, who being bleſt with 
the knowlege of true religion, by thy ſeed, ball 
be brought to believe on me the true God. 
This is the ſenſe which the apoſtle Paul ex- 


of the carth ſhould be bleſſed, and thou /halt 
. be a father of many nation; in explication of 
that covenant ar promiſe, I now declare, that 
thou ſhalt be both a natural and fpiritual father 
of many nations.— 5, Neither ſpall thy name any 
mare le caled Abram, but thy name ſhall be A. 
braham, fir a father ef many nations havg I made 
thee: Fhou ſhalt from henceforth be called 


preſsly puts on this paſſage, (Rom. iv. 17.) 
—6. And I will make thee exceeding fruitful, aud 
T will make nations of thee, and Hines Hall come 
out of thee. Moreover, I will make thee ex- 
ceeding fruitful in natural as well as {piritua! 
poſterity ; for nations with their kings ſha!! 
ſpring from thee.--7. And I will eftabliſh my 
evinant between me and thee, and thy feed of er 


is 
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What a plain prophecy have we here, not only 'of the inſpiration of Jeſus 
and his apoſtles, and of the Chriſtian religion which by virtue of that inſpi- 
ration they delivered to all nations, but of the continuance of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion among mankind to the end of the world ! 


The prophet next addreſſes the Jewiſh nation, exhorting them to attend 
to the inſtructions, which the Redeemer the promiſed ſeed, would give them. 
Chap. Ix. 1. Ariſe, ſhine, for thy light (the Redeemer, the promiſed ſecd) 7s 
come, and the glory of the Lord is riſen upon thee. The glorious knowlege 
of God and ſalvation is preached to thee ——2. For behold, the darkneſs ſhall 
cover" the earth, and groſs darhneſs the people: Look round, and fee how the 
whole earth, and all the inhabitants thereof, are involved in the thick dark- 
neſs of ignorance, idolatry, and wickedneſs. But the Lord fhall riſe upon 
thee, and bis glory ſhall be ſeen upon thee : The Lord Redeemer, the promiſed 
ſeed, ſhall ariſe upon thee as a Sun * to give thee the knowlege of true reli- 
gion; and with ſuch ftrength ſhall he ſhine, that hrs glory ſoall be ſeen upon 
bee, his beams ſhall be reflected by thee : thou ſhalt ſhine thyſelf, imparting 
to the heathens the knowlege which he has communicated to thee. (Sce 
ver. 3.) What an affecting deſcription is here, of the miſerable condition of 
the heathen world at the coming of the Redeemer, and of the happy ſtate 
into which the pions Iſraelites who believed on him, were brought by his 
miniſtry ! Next follows a prophecy of the converfion of the Gentiles, ex- 
prefled by their gathering round the light, which now ſhone upon Zion. 
3. And the Gentiles ſhall come to thy light, and kings to the brightneſs of 0 
riſmg : The Gentiles now fitting in melancholy darkneſs, ſhall behold wit 
infinite joy the glory of the Lord that is riſen upon thee, O Zion, and ſhall 
come to thy light : Nay, the Gentile kings, as well as the common people, 


ſhall come to the brightneſs of thy rifing, (See ver. I.) or as it is expreſſed 


in the ſecond verſe, the glory of the Lord, that ſhall be ſeen upon thee, This 


thee in their generations for ever, for an everlaſting 
covenant, io be a God unto thee, and to thy ſerd 
after thee. In my covenant with thee, I pro- 
miſed to be a God to thee, and to thy ſeed na- 
tural and ſpiritual. This J will fully perform. 
For I will be the object of thy worfhip, and of 
the worſhip of thy ſeed for ever, 
tect thee and thy ſeed, in this world, I will 


teach you true religion, And thy natural poſte- 


"rity, by preferving true religion in the world, 
and by giving birth to him who is to bleſs all 
the families of the earth with the complete 
knowlege of true religion, ſhall contribute to 
the blefiing of ail the families of the earth. See 
Jer. xxxi. 33. Where the ſame explieation is 
given.of the covenant with Abraham. 


* 7 be metaphor. iuſinuated here, namely, 


I will pro- 


That the Redeemer fhould be a ſun to Zion, by 
the preaching of his goſpel, is plainly expreſſed, 
ver. 19. The ſun ſhall be no mire thy light by day, 
neither for brightneſs ſhall the moon give light to 
thee, for the Lerd ſball be thine everlaſting light, 
and u Got thy glory. © The whole of this pro- 
phecy Jeſus applied to himfelf in the hearing 
of the Jews, when he ſaid publicly in the 


_ temple, Juha viii. 12. J em the light of the 


world, He that fall t0ith me ſhall not walk in 
darkneſs, but ſhall have the tight of life I am 
the light and the ſun, promiſed to mankind in 

encral, and to the Jews in particular, by 

ſaiah. To this prophecy likewiſe the evan- 
geliſt John alludes, when he ſays of Jeſus, 
chap. i. 9. That was ibo true light, which lig bi- 
«th every man that cometh into the 1 1d. | 


paſlage 
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paſſage Simeon, who was well acquainted with the interpretations which the 
Jewiſh doctors gave of the prophecies, applied to Jeſus as Redeemer, when 
holding him in his arms, he declared, Luke ii. 30. Mine eyes have ſeen 
te thy ſalvation, which thou haſt prepared before the face of all people; a 
<« light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Iſrael.” — 
4. Lift up thine eyes round about, and ſee ; all they gather themſelves together: 
Look round on every hand, and ſee what vaſt multitudes are aſſembling. 
Theſe are converted Gentiles, for they are coming to thy light: They come to 
tee. Moreover, among them are numbers of thy ſons and daughters, 
who having hitherto lived in far diſtant heathen countries, are now come u 

to be nurſed at thy fide : thy ſons ſhall come from far, and thy daughters ſhall 
be nurſed at thy fide.——At the ſudden approach of ſuch multitudes, joining 
themſelves with thee, thou ſhalt be afraid: but when thou comeſt to un- 
derſtand the end for which they have joined thee, thine heart ſhall be en- 
larged with joy and love towards them. 5. Then thou ſhalt ſee and flow 
together, and thine heart ſhall fear and be enlarged, becauſe the abundance of 
the ſea ſhall be converted unto thee, the forces of the Gentiles ſhall come unto thee, 
This was actually the caſe with the Jews, when the Gentiles were firſt con- 
verted : they were filled with fear and aſtoniſhment. But when they came to 
underſtand the nature of the goſpel better, they chearfully received them as 
brethren. In the ſubſequent verſes, the converſion of the Gentiles, and 
their being united with the Jews into one church, together with the happy 
effects thereof, are deſcribed by a variety of metaphors taken from the Mo- 
faic diſpenſation. They are repreſented as leaving their habitations, and com- 
ing to Jeruſalem with the production of their ſeveral countries, to offer them 
to the Lord. Thus, ver. 6. The camels and dromedaries of Midian, and Ephab, 
and Sheba, are deſcribed as coming laden with gold and incenſe, in ſuch num- 
bers as to cover the land, and by the riches of their offerings, ſhewing forth 


the praiſes of the Lord. Ver. 7. All the flocks of Kedar, and the rams of 


Nebaicth, are (aid to be gathered together, to be offered with acceptance on God's 
altar.-Ver. g. other Gentiles are repreſented as miniſtering to the Jews, 
by bringing the captive diſperſed Iſraelites home in their ſhips, with their ſub- 
flance——and by affiſting them to rebuild Feruſalem, (Ver. 10, 11, 12.) 


and to repair the temple, with the different kinds of wood, of the growth 


of their land, ver. 13. Nay, thoſe who in former times led the Jews 
captive, are repreſented as now bowing themſelves down at the ſoles of their 
feet, ver. 14,——and enlarging their monarchy, ver. 16. Thus, by the 
productions of their country, by their characters, and their actions, the ſeve- 
ral Gentile nations, who were to be converted firſt and laſt, are clearl 
pointed out. Ver. 17. The happy effects of the ſpreading of the * 


pel, in enlightening the minds and reforming the manners of men, are de- 


ſcribed in ſuch magnificent terms, as warrant us to believe that the goſpel 
has not yet had its full courſe. 17. J ill alſo make thy officers peace, and 
thine exattors righteouſneſs. 18. Violence ſhall no more be heard in thy land, 


waſting 
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waſting nor deftruftion within thy borders. 19. The ſun ſhall no more be thy 
light, &c. 21. Thy people ſhall be all righteous, &c. 22. A little one ſhall 
become a thouſand, and a ſmall one a ſlrong nation. Beſides the time marked 
by the prophet, for the accompliſhment of theſe glorious events, is not come. 
All the Gentiles are not yet converted. The Jews have not flowed to- 
gether with them, in the full ſenſe of the expreſſion : the bulk of them 
remain in their infidelity, Nevertheleſs we look for thoſe happy days, 
when all nations, Jews and Gentiles, ſhall be brought to the knowlege and 
practice of true religion. Becauſe, ver. 22. The Lord will haſten it in his 
time. This great change of religion, both among Jews and Gentiles, and 
of the general ſtate of the world, the prophet foretels was to be produced by 
the preaching and miracles of the Redeemer, who was anointed, that is, in- 
ſpired and commiſſioned 7o preach the goſpel to the poor. His triumphs there- 
fore were to ariſe not from arms, but from preaching, chap. Ixi. 1. The Spirit of 
the Lord God is upon me, becauſe the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
unto the meek, to the poor and humble, who have hitherto lived in groſs ig- 
norance and miſery ; he hath ſent me to bind up the broken hearted, to comfort 
thoſe, by the gracious declarations of the goſpel, whoſe hearts are broken 
with a ſenſe of their fins : 70 proclaim liberty to the captives; to deliver from 
the ſlavery of fin thoſe who are led about by the devil at his pleaſure : and 
the opening of the priſon to them that are bound ; to give pardon to them who 
are confined under the ſentence of death. 2. To proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord : to declare that now thoſe delightful times are come, and 
that happy ſtate of things, prefigured by the year of jubilee, wherein all debts 
are forgiven, all priſoners relea'ed, all ſlaves made free, and all perſons re- 
ſtored to their antient inheritance, The reader will eaſily perceive, that in 
this paſſage the Redeemer, who is introduced ſpeaking, alludes to what God 
| faid to him, chap. lix, 21. My Spirit that is upon thee, and my words which 

I have put in thy mouth, ſhall not depart out cf thy mouth; for he both aſſerts 
his own inſpiration, The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, and declares the hap- 
py effects which it was to produce. By God's words put into his mouth, 
the poor were to be inſtructed, broken-hearted ſinners were to be healed, the 
flaves of ſin and Satan were to be ſet free, and the priſoners of the juſtice 
of God were to be pardoned, and brought out of durance, ver. 1, 2.— 
The Jews in particular were to be reformed beautified and faved, repreſented 
by the beauty of their perſons and apparel, and by the rebuilding of their 
cities, ver. 3, 4. The Gentiles alſo were to be converted, repreſented by 
their performing to the Jews all manner of ſervile labour, ſuch as feeding 
their flocks, plowing their fields and dreſſing their vineyards: Alſo by giving 
their ſubſtance for feeding and clothing them, ver. 5, 6. The ſubſequent 


verſes of the prophecy, deſeribe the glory and happineſs of the Jews after their 

converſion, from ver. 7. to chap. Ixii. 5. Then follows a prediction of the conti- 

nual prayers which were to be put up by the Gentiles for the converſion of the 

Jews, ver. 6, 7. J have ſet watebman upon thy walls, O Feruſalem, 2 
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ſtall never beld their peace day nor night. Ye that make mention of the Lord, 
ye converted Gentiles, keep not filence ; and give him no rejt, till he eftabliſh, and 
tall be make Jeruſalem a. praije in the earth.——To ſhew the certainty. of the 
converſion, of the Jews, and their continuing from that time forth to be his 
people, God ſwears, ver. 8. that the enemy and the ſtranger ſhould no more eat 
their corn nor drink their wine: 9. But they that have gathered it ſhall eat 
it, and praiſe the Lord; and they that have brought it together, fhull drink 
it in the courts of my. holineſs. The prophecy concludes with an exhor- 
tation to prepare the way for the converſion of the people, and God's pro- 
clamation to the Jews, ſcattered unto the ends of the world, concerning their 
ſalvation: all which circumſtances are intended to raiſe in the minds of man- 
kind, a certain expectation of the great events foretold in this prophecy. 


II. In the writings of Iſaiah we have another remarkable prediction of the 
converſion of the Gentiles, by the miniſtry of a prophet, whoſe character is 
applicable to no perſon whatever, but to the Author of the Chriſtian religion, 
Chap. xlix. 1. Liſten, O iſles, and hearken unto me, ye people from far. Ilaiah 
cannot be ſuppoſed to ſpeak this in his own name, ſeeing he never went to 
teach the Iſles or Gentiles; neither can he be thought to perſonate any pro- 
phet but Jeſus, who by his apoſtles preached to the-Gentiles——The. Lord 
hath called me from the womb, from the bowels of my mot ber hath he made mention 
of my name : Liiten, O iſles, and ye people from far hearken to my preach- 
ing, becauſe the Lord hath called me to this office from the womb : nay, fo 
much am I the object of his counſels and care, that he named me while I was 
in the bowels of my mother. This agrees only to Jeſus, who was ſo named, 
as ſoon as he was conceived of his mother, and who, becauſe he was in the 
moſt eminent manner commiſſioned of God, was to be liſtened unto and obey- 
ed by all mankind, 2. And be hath made my mouth like a ſharp ſword, in 
the ſhadow of bis hand hath he hid me, and made me a poliſhed ſhaft, in his 
gui ver hath be hid me. The perſon who ſpeaks here, deſcribes the efficacy 
of his own preaching, and the qualifications wherewith he was endowed, in 
ſuch a manner that the deſcription agrees to the teaching of no prophet but to 
that of Jeſus only, 3. And ſaid unto me, Thou art my ſervant, O Iſrael, in 
shom I will be glorified. junius's tranſlation is, And ſaid unto me, thou art my 
fervant, Iſrael! is he in Whom I «will be glorified: 1 will be glorified among the 
Iicaclites, by the revelation which thou ſhalt make to them of my will. —Ac- 
cordingly, it follows, 4. J ſaid, I have laboured in vain, I have ſpent my 
ſtrength for nomght, and in vam ; yet ſurely, (or rather, alli ſurely) my judgment 
is with the Lord, and my work with my God : If thou wilt be glorified among 
the Iiraclites, how comes it that I am ſo unſucceſsful in my labours among 
them, notwithſtanding I have been fo faithful as to be known by my God, and 
and approved of by my judge? — 5. And now, faith the Lord, that formed me 
from the womb, (ver, 1.) to be his ſervant, to bring Jacob again to him, (ver. 3.) 
Thwgh Iſrael le not gathered, yet ſball 1 be glorious in the eyes of the Lord, and 
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my God ſhall be my flrength. Here it is promiſed, that the prophet, who was 
called by God to bring Jacob again to him, ſhould be glorious in his fight, 
though Jacob were not gathered. Can this be applied to any of the Jewiſh 
prophets? No, it agrees only to our Jeſus, who, in perſon and by his apoſtles, 
having preached with little ſucceſs to the Jews, converted the Gentiles as it 
was foretold of him in the following verſe,—b. And he ſaid, it is a light thing 
that thou ſboulaſt be my ſervant to raiſe up the tribes of Jacob, and to reſtore the 
preſerved of Iſrael : I will alſo give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that theu 
mayeſt be my ſalvation unto the end of the earth: The honour which i have con- 
ferred on thee, in appointing thee to raiſe up, or convert the tribes of Jacob, 
is but a ſmall matter in compariſon of that greater honour which thou haſt 
from me, of being a /ight to the Gentiles, and my ſalvation to the ends of the 
earth, With no colour of reaſon can this be underſtood of Iſaiah, or of any other 
Jewiſh prophet whatever, Jeſus excepted, For neither by themſelves, nor by 
miniſters under their direction, did any of the Jewiſh prophets ever attempt 
the converſion of the Gentiles. -- Some indeed pretend to underſtand the things 
ſpoken in this verſe, of Ifaiah's revelations and prophecies concerning the Gen- 
tiles. Theſe, however, in no ſenſe can be called a light to lighten the Gentiles ; 
becauſe they were never communicated to them, neither had they any influ- 
ence upon them to bring them over to Judaiſm, Or if they had, it could only 
be when the Jews themſelves were very careful in obſerving their own law. 
Nevertheleſs, the caſe is'quite reverſed here. For at the time this prophet com- 
plains of his ill ſucceſs among the Jews, he is comforted from the conſideration 
of the extenſive influence of his doctrine among the Gentiles, —The characters 
in the following verſe, are as little applicable to Iſaiah. 7. Thus ſaith the Lord, the 
Redeemer of Iſrael, and. his holy One, to him whom man deſpiſeth, to him whom the 
nation abhorreth, (Chap. liii. 3.) to a ſervant of rulers, kings ſhall fee and ariſe, 
princes alſo ſhall worſhip, becauſe of the Lord that 1s faithful, and the holy One of 
Iſrael, and he ſhall chooſe thee : Notwithſtanding thou art deſpiſed by men, and 
the nation of Iſrael abhorreth thee, yet by the power of the Lord, who is faith- 
ful in the performance of his promiſes, (Ver. 6.) Kings and princes, diſcern- 
ing the evidences of thy divine miſſion, ſhall believe in and ſubject themſelves 
to thee, becauſe thou art choſen and commiſſioned by the holy one of Iſrael. 
Some interpret this paſſage of the reſpect which Hezekiah and his nobles ſhew- 
ed to the prophet Iſaiah. But nothing can be more inept than that applica- 
tion, For the honour which Iſaiah met with at court, being a matter which 
already exiſted, there was no occaſion to foretel it. Or tho' it had been fore- 
told, did a revelation concerning it, deſerve to be uſhered in with the pompous 
expreſſion, Thus ſaith the Lord, the Redeemer of Iſrael, bis boly One? Belides, 
Hezekiah was but one king; whereas here many kings are repreſented as wor- 
ſhipping this prophet. The kings and princes here ſpoken of, are undoubtedly 
the kings and princes of the Gentiles, unto whom the prophet was to be a 
light,—Next, God tells this prophet, that he would hear his prayers, and aſ- 
ſiſt him in the great work of converting the Heathens. 8. Thus ſaith the Lord, 
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In an acceptable time have 1 heard thee, and in a day of ſalvation have T helped 
thee : 1 have heard thy complaint concerning the little ſucceſs of thy labours 
among the Jews, (ver. 4.) in a favourable moment: for I have promiſed that 
by thy ſucceſs among the Gentiles, thou ſhalt be glorious in my eyes, and that 
I will be thy ſtrength. (Ver. 5, 6.) Accordingly, the apoſtle 2 Cor. vi. 2. ex- 
preſsly affirms, that the time of the converſion of the Gentiles, was the accept- 
ed time and the day of falvation, foretold by Iſaiah in this prophecy.— 
And I will preſerve thee, and give thee for a covenant of the people: Becauſe 

thou art to raiſe up the tribes of Jacob, and to reſtore the preſerved of Iſrael, 
as well as to be a light to the Gentiles, and my ſalvation to the end of the 
earth, I will preſerve thee by my power, and point thee out as the covenant 
of the people, the ſubject of my covenant with Abraham, the ſeed in whom 
all the people of the earth, Jews and Gentiles, ſhall be bleſſed ;—0 abi the 
earth, to eitabliſh the Gentiles in the knowlege and practice of true religion; 
e cauſe to inherit the deſolate heritages: g. That thou mayeſt ſay to the priſoners, 
Ge forth ; to them that are in darkneſs, Shew yourſelves. In this and the follow- 
ing verſes to the 18th, the bleſſings which he who is the covenant of the people 
was to beſtow on the Iſraelites, are, according to the prophetic manner of de- 
ſcribing goſpel times, repreſented by their being brought back from captivity, 
their being planted in their own land, their multiplying there, their building the 
walte cities, and their enjoying all manner of outward bleſſings. Hence ſome 
| have fancied, that the prophet is foretelling the return of the Jews from Baby- 

lon. But there are things in the prophecy, which prove that an infinitely greater 
deliverance is deſcribed here. 18. Lift up thine eyes round abcut, faith God to 
Zion, ond behold, all theſe gather themſelves together, and come to thee, &c. 19. 
For thy waſte and thy deſolate places, the land of Judah, and the land of thy de- 
Hruction, the land of Babylon, from whence thy deſtruction came, Hall even 
now be too narrow, by reaſen of the inhabitants, and they that ſwallowed thee up 
ball be far away: thy own land, and the land of Babylon, ſhall be too nar- 
row for thee, by reaſon of thy numbers; and that notwithſtanding the antient 
inhabitants ſhall be removed far away.— 20. The children which thou ſhalt have, 
efter thou haſt loſt the other, loſt thy natural children by captivity, ſhall ſay again 
in thine ears, The place is too firait for me: give place to me that I may dwell; 
Judea and Babylon are too ſtrait tor us, give us other countries beſides theſe, to 
dwell in. I aſk, was the land of Canaan itſelf at the return of the Jews from the 
captivity, or at any other time afterwards, till the converſion of the Gentiles to 
Chriſtianity, too ſtrait for God's people to dwell in? 21. Then ſhalt thu 
ſay in thine heart, Who hath begotten me theſe ? That prodigious multitude of 
children which I ſee, have not ſprung from me, ſceing I have loft my children, 
and am deſelate, a captive, and removing to and fro. And who hath brought 
up theſe? Who hath nurſed them, and educated them? They did not live with 
me. For, behold I was left alone, theſe where had they been? In what coun- 
try have they been all this while ? Theſe queſtions plainly foretel, that the in- 
creaſe of the people of God before deſcribed, ſhould ariſe from an addition'of 


ſtrangers, 
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ſtrangers, and not from the multipling of the natural ſeed of Abraham. In a 
ſtate of captivity, while the Iſraelites were removing to and fro, they could not 
multiply faſt, They were in a ſtate of widowhood, or as it is worded in the 
prophecy, they were I aloe. Therefore they were out of meaſure aſtoniſhed, 
when they lift up their eyes, and faw all thoſe who gathered themſelves toge- 
ther, and came to them as members of the commonwealth of Iſrael, (Ver. 18.) 
be whole myſtery is explained in verſe 22. Thus faith the Lord, Behold, 
Twill lift up mine hand to the Gentiles, as generals do when they give the word 
of command to their ſoldiers, and jet up my flandard to the people (Gnam- 
nium) the heathen people, who ſhall come to it, as ſoldiers gather round their 
ſtandards, and they ſhall bring thy ſons in their arms, and thy daughters 
upon their ſhoulders ; they ſhall bring ſons and daughters to thee, which thou 
haſt neither begotten nor brought up, (ver. 21.) but which are thy ſons and 
daughters, becauſe they are worſhippers of the true God and members of his 
church : children of Abraham by faith, according to God's covenant with him. 
Or, we may interpret this of the kindneſs which the Gentile Chriſtian princes 
ſhall ſhew to the Jews upon their converſion : and of the readineſs with which 
they ſhall receive them into the Chriſtian church. — 23. And kings ſhall be thy 
nurſing fathers, and their queens thy nurſing mothers; the Gentile kings and queens, 
by protecting true religion, ſhall nurſe thy children for thee. They ſhall 
bow down to thee with their face toward the earth, and lick up the duſt of thy 
feet : Inſtead of leading thee captive and exerciſing cruel tyranny over thee, 
they ſhall be thy ſubje&s, and do thee homage ; — and thou ſhalt know that I am 
the Lord, for they ſhall not be aſhamed that wait for me: Having ſubjected the 
Heathen to thee, and performed all my promiſes, thou ſhalt know that I am 
the Ruler of the world, that my power is irreſiſtible, and that they ſhall not be 
aſhamed of their hope, who rely on my promiſes. Here therefore it is foretold, 
that the Gentiles would obey the command of God, when he ſhould lift up his 
hand to them, and call them by the preaching of the goſpel, (ver. 22.) That they 
would flock to his ſtandard, and become his people ; That on this account they 
would be reckoned as ſons and daughters, i. e. the true ſeed of Abraham; And 
that their kings and queens, would conſider it as their higheſt honour, to promote 
the intereſts of religion. 24. Shall the prey be taken from ihe mighty? or the 
lawful captive delivered? This objection to the converſion of the Jews, is form- 
ed upon the figures in the foregoing part of the prophecy. Their converſion 
being repreſented by their return from captivity, thoſe who led them captive 
are introduced objecting to their deliverance, becauſe they were in ſubjection to 
the mighty, and their law ful ſlaves, In anſwer to this objeCtion, the Lord 
declares, that the captives of the mighty ſhall be taken away from them by 
force; then denounces heavy judgments againſt the nations who opprefled the 
Jews, or hindered their converſion ; laſt of all he comforts the Jews by tell- 
ing them that theſe judgments, executed on their oppreſſors, would thew their 
relation to him as a people, and the love which he bears to them as their God. 
25. But thus ſaith the Lord, Even * of the mighty ſhall be taken away, 
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and the prey of the terrible ſhall be delivered, for I will contend with him that 
contendeth with thee, and I will ſave thy children, I will protect all thy offspring 
in whatever part of the world they happen to be, in order that they may be at 
laſt converted. — 26. And I will feed tbem that oppreſs thee, with their own fleſh, 
and they ſball be drunken with their- own blood, as with ſweet wine : J will fo or- 
der it, that the cruelties which thine enemies exerciſe towards thee, they ſhall 
practiſe upon themſelves, and that to ſuch a degree, that they ſhall look as if 
they had loſt their reaſon. This ſeems to be a plain deſcription of the cruel- 
ties of the papiſts towards the Jews, which cruelties they have exerciſed like- 
wiſe upon their brethren Chriſtians, in the various perſecutions which the 

have raiſed againſt ſuch as have differed from them. The truth is, the preſe- 
cutions raiſed by the Chriſtians againſt the Jews, have, from the earlieſt times, 
been accompanied with perſecutions raiſed by the Chriſtians againſt ſome of 
their own denomination, according as it was foretold in this prophecy. And 
all fleſh ſhall know that I the Lord am thy Saviour, and thy Redeemer the mighty 
one of Jacob: By preſerving thy children, and continuing thee a people for 
ever, notwithſtanding the captivities, diſperſions, and perſecutions which ſhall 
befal thee, all fleſh ſhall know that I the Lord, the Governor of the univerſe, 


am thy Saviour. Nor is it poſſible to conceive a more ſtriking demonſtration, of 


the truth of the intercourſe which this people of the Jews had with God in an- 
tient times, according as the ſame is related in their ſacred books, than that 
they have been preſerved a diſtin& people, more than three thouſand years. 
This privilege was promiſed to them, and the performance of the promiſe is 
rendered aſtoniſhing, by their having been preſerved, during the courſe of ſe- 
venteen hundred years, in a ſtate of diſperſion and oppreſſion, contrary to the 
courſe of human experience in all other inſtances of the like nature. Who 
does not ſee from this wonderful fact, that the Lord, as Iſaiah expreſſes it, is 
their Saviour and their Redeemer? And that he has ſaved them ſo long, in or- 
der that their converſion, by fulfilling ſuch a number of prophecies, might add 
ſplendor to the numerous evidences of the goſpel, 


III. Among the prophecies which foretel the converſion of the world, the 
one recorded 11. xlii. holds a diſtinguiſhed place, becauſe it deſcribes more par- 
ticularly than any other prophecy, the character and actions of the perſon, by 
whom the nations would be brought to change their religion. 1. Behold in 


ſervant ! Here God calls upon mankind to conſider the character and actions 


of one, to whom he gives the title of hig ſervant, becauſe he came by com- 


miſſion from him, to execute the greateſt work that ever was done on earth, 


 —Whom I uphold : Obſerve the particular aſſiſtance which I give to this per- 


fon, and know him thereby, to be my ſervant. Mine elect, in whom m1 
foul delighteth. Theſe characters were eminently fulfilled in the Author of the 
Chriſtian religion; for no prophet was upheld and elected of God, in the manner 
that he was. Moreover, in alluſion to this prophecy, the voice of God was 
heard from heaven at two different times, declaring him to be, his beloved Son 
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in whom he was well pleaſed, or delighted. T have put my ſpirit upon him. 
This paſſage John Baptiſt ſeems to have bad in his eye, when ſpeaking of je- 
ſus, he ſaid, John iii. 34. © For he whom God hath ſent, ſpeaketh the words of 
e God; for God giveth not the ſpirit by meaſure unto him. 35. The Father 
© loveth the Son, &c.“ He ſhall bring forth jud ment ts the Gentiles, To 
give judgment, is the office of kings who make laws, and rule their ſubjects 
by theſe laws. The meaning therefore is, I have put my ſpirit upon my ſer- 
vant, that he may give laws to the Gentiles, and rule them by theſe laws. 
This dignity, however, he ſhall not obtain by military proweſs. 2. He ſhall 
not cry, as thoſe do who begin the battle, — Nor ft up, namely, a ſtardard, 
round which armies are to aſſemble, Nor cauſe his voice to be heard in the 
Fereet, as generals do in ſacking towns, Theſe characters every reader muſt be 

ſenſible belong, neither to Cyrus, nor to any earthly potentate whatever. They 
are applicable only to the Author of Chriſtianity, who has erected a righ- 
teous kingdom over Jews and Gentiles, not by arms and war, but by the 
Spirit of God. The laws of this kingdom he delivered by inſpiration. And 
the Gentiles he brought to ſubmit to theſe laws, by the miracles which the 
Spirit of God enabled him and his apoſtles to perform. — 3. A bruiſed reed 
ſhall he not break, and the ſinoꝶing flax ſhall he not quench : In ruling his ſub- 
jets, he ſhall ſhew all manner of lenity and compaſſion, eſpecially towards 
the weak. This expreſſes beautifully the mild and gracious nature of the goſ- 
pel of Jeſus, which requires not perfect but fincere obedience, and promiſes 
pardon to all true peninents. He ſhall bring forth judgment unto truth : The 
laws which he ſhall publiſh, for the government of the Gentiles, ſhall be rea- 
ſonable and good in the higheſt degree. 4. He ſhall not fail, nor be diſcou- 
raged, till he have ſet judgment in the earth ; In this glorious undertaking, he 
ſhall meet with oppoſition : but he ſhall neither faint nor be diſcouraged : he 
ſhall perſevere ſtedfaſtly, till he hath eſtabliſhed his righteous government over 
the whole world. And the iſles ſhall wait for his law: he ſhall be ſo ſuc- 
celsfal in his undertaking, that far diſtant Heathen countries ſhall be ſubject to 
him, and the inhabitants thereof ſhall live according to the laws of his reli- 
gion,—5. Thus faith Cod the Lord, be that created the heavens, and ſtretched them 
out ; be that ſpread forth the earth, and that which cometh out of it ; be that giv- 
eth breath unto the people upon it, and ſpirit to them that walk therein: The 
things declared in this prophecy, however improbable they may appear, ſhall 
come to paſs, becauſe I the Lord God, who have ſpoken them, gave being to 
all people, and can bend them to what purpoſes I pleaſe.— 6. I the Lord have 
called thee in righteouſneſs : In appointing thee, O my ſervant, to execute this 
great work, 1 the Lord have acted agrecably to my character of righteous go- 
vernor of the world.— And will held thine hand, and keep thee : becauſe 1 have 
called thee to the execution of this work, 1 will ſupport thee againſt all oppo- 
ſition, and prelerve thee in the midit of dangers. And give thee for a cove- 


nant of the people, for a light of the Gentiles. Theſe expreſſions we have like- 
wiſe chap. xlix. 6, 8, (See page 249.) Wherefore, the perſon ſpoken of in both 
prophecies 
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prophecies is the ſame. I will make thee a light the Gentiles, or an inſtructor 
of them: and by teaching them true religion, thou ſhalt fulfil 7% covenant of 
the people or nations, made with Abraham; for thou art the feed promiſed in 
that covenant, in whom all the families of the earth are to be bleſſed.— 7. To 
open the blind cyes, to bring out the priſoners jrom the priſon, and them that fit in 
darkneſs, out of the priſen-houſe. Seeing God's ſervant was to fulfil the cove- 
nant made with Abraham, by being à light to the Gentiles, it is certain that 
his opening the blind eyes, and his bringing them that fit in darkneſs, out 
of the priſen-houſe, was an accompliſhment of that covenant, being an ex- 
plication of the manner in which he was to become a light of the Gentiles, 
Wherefore, here is an undeniable example of phraſes taken from captivity, and 
deliverance out of captivity, which muſt be underſtood in a ſpiritual ſenſe, 
Hence it follows, that when the prophets ſpeak ſuch things as agree beſt to 
Meſſiah, and mix therewith a variety of images, which have an apparent re- 
lation to the captivity of the Jews, they ſhould be conſidered as foretelling, not 
the deliverance from Babylon, but a much greater deliverance ; namely, the 
deliverance of the Jews from their ſpiritual miſeries: for theſe expreſſions be- 
ing applied in this paſſage to the Gentiles, can mean no other thing. Accord- 
ingly it is added, — 8. 1 am the Lord, that is my name, and my glory will 1 not 
give t9 another, neither my praiſe to graven images, I will no longer give my 
glory to graven images, by all»wing the world to continue in idolatry and wick- 
edneſs. I am the Maker and Governor of the world, and I can introduce 
thereinto what changes I pleaſe, Wherefore, the opening of the blind eyes, 
and the bringing them that fit in darkneſs out of the priſon-houſe by God's fer- 
vant, mentioned in the precedent verſe, evidently ſignify his drawing the Gen- 
tile world out of ignorance and idolatry, by the knowlege and practice of true 
religion. — 9. Bebold the former things are come to paſs, and new things do I de- 
clare ; before they ſpring forth I _ of them. Here God appeals to the ac- 
compliſhment of the prophecies formerly emitted by his ſervants, as a proof 
of his government of the world, of his knowlege of futurity, and of the 
truth of the new things which he now declared, before they ſprang forth 
from the womb of time. He calls the converſion of the Gentiles to the know- 
lege of God and religion, a new thing, becauſe nothing like it had exiſted in 
the world hitherto, and becauſe in the affairs of the world, there did not appear 
the ſmalleſt tendency towards any ſuch event.—In the 1oth, 11th, and 12th 
verſes, the Gentiles, under various names taken from their occupations and 
places of abode, are exhorted to praiſe God, on account of the mercy of their 
converſion, — In the 13th verſe, the fury with which God was to deſtroy the 
idols of the Gentiles, is deſcribed, —Ver. 14. It is repreſented as ſo much the 
greater, becauſe he had of a long time ſuffered theſe abominations.— Ver. 5, 
The deſtruQtion of idolatry is figured by the laying waſte of the countries where 
it prevailed. —For that there might be no danger of miſtaking the meaning of 
the deſcription, it is added, ver. 16. I will bring the blind by a way they know 
not, &c. I will make darkneſs light before them, and crooked things ſtraight, & c. 
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They ſpall be turned back, they ſhall be greatly aſhamed that truſt in graven images, 
that ſay to the molten images, Ye are our gods. 


IV. In the xxxiv. and xxxv. chapters of Iſaiah, we have likewiſe a remark- 
able proph-v, relating to the converſion of the Gentiles, It 1s diſtinguiſhed from 
the forte, by ſoretelling more particularly the deſttuction of idols, and of 
thoſe who worthipped them, together with the miracles whereby the deſtruc- 
tion of id-'atry, and the eſtabliſhment of the new religion were to be effected. 
1. Come near, ye nations, to hear, and hearken, ye people: let the earth hear, and all 
that is therein, the world, and all things that come forth out of it. The addreſs 
of this prophecy, as well as the things foretold in it, plainly ſhew that it does 
not relate to any particular nation, but to all the Gentiles in general. And there- 
fore, the mention that is made of Idumea, ver. 5. 1s only, as the rhetoricians 
ſpeak, the naming of a part for the whole. Underſtanding the prophecy in 
this general ſenſe, the addreſs to all nations, and to all things coming forth of 
the world, which by the folly of men were made gods, is not only ſolemn, 
but ſuch as the ſubject merited. For it became both mankind and their gods, 
to hear the doom which the Lord was going to pronounce upon them. The 
gods and their worſhip were to be deſtroyed together, yea all the worſhip- 

ers of idols were to periſh from the earth. 2. Fer the indignation of the 
Lord is upon all nations, and his fury upon all ibeir armes ; be hath utterly de- 


Aroyed them, be bath delivered them to the ſlaugbter. If you underſtand this of 


any other ſubject but the deſtruction of idols and idol-worſhip, it will have 
neither meaning nor accompliſhment, For in what other ſenſe could it be ſaid, 
that the indignation of the Lord was upon all nations, &c? Since the flood, no 
period of the world can be fixed upon, in which God's indignation was upon 
mankind, literally; far leſs can any period be ſhewed, in which he delivered 
up the whole ſpecies to ſlaughter. Whereas, if you underſtand this, after the 
prophetic manner, of the deſtruction of idols and idol-worſhip, the deſcription 
will be ſignificant, grand, and poetical, referring you to a particular ſeaſon, in 
which God will pour out his wrath on all nations for their idolatry, and deli- 
ver their armies to ſlaughter, by making the worſhippers of idols to periſh 
from the earth, and by breaking the power which till then had ſupported falſe 
worſhip. — 3. Their ſlain alſo ſhall be caſt out, and their ſtink ſhall come up cut 
of their carcaſſes: The ſlain in this carnage ſhall not have burial; they ſhall be 
caſt out in heaps, and their putrified carcaſſes ſhall occaſion a great ſtench: 
metaphorical expreſſions taken from a battle, in which the victors expreſs their 
rage againſt the vanquiſhed, by ſuffering the carcaſſes of the dead to rot above 
ground. Applied to this ſubject, they mark the deteſtation wherewith thoſe 
who know and worſhip God aright, will regard the fall of idolatry.— And the 
mountaius ſhall be melted with their blosd : So great ſhall the number of idola- 
ters be who are ſlain, that the mountains in which they are ſlaughtered, ſhall be 
worn away with the running down of their blood. — 4. And all the hoft of tea- 
ven ſhall be diſſolved, and the heavens ſhall be rolled together as a ſcroll: and all 
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their bot ſhall fall down as the leaf falleth off from the vine, and as a falling fir 
from the fix-tree. The Heathens univerſally worſhipped the hoſt of heaven, 
the ſun, moon, and ſtars. When therefore it is declared, that all the hoſt of 
heaven ſhould be diffolved, and that the heavens themſ-1lves, their habitation, 
ſhould be rolled together as a ſcroll, &c. it is a prediction that theſe things 
ſhould no longer continue objeas of the adoration of mankind x. 5. For 
my ſreord ſhall be bathed in heaven. In this ſtrong figure, God is repreſent— 
ed as killing the Heathen gods, by plunging his ſword into them. For the 
expreſſion is elliptical, importing great commotion in the ſpeaker, and muſt 
be ſupplied thus: my ſword ſhall be bathed in the hoſt of heaven. Behcld it 
ſhall come down upon Idumea, and upon the people of my curſo (Heb, populum ana- 
thematis mei;) #2 judgment : Idolatry ſhall be deſtroyed in Idumea, for my ſword, 
after being bathed in the blood of the hoſt of heaven, ſhall come down' on 
Idumea, and lay it waſte. Idumea, of all the Heathen countries, is mention— 
ed here, as an example of God's revenge againſt idolatry, becauſe the inhabi- 
tants of this country, were from the beginning moſt bitter enemies of the Jews, 
Pi. cxxxvii. 7. Ezek. xxv. 12. Amos 1, 11. Obad. ver, —1i6, But that Idu- 
mea is not the alone ſubject of this prophecy, appears from the prophecy it- 
ſelf; for it is added, and upon the people of my curſe to judgment; my (word ſhall 
come down upon all the Heathens, for they are the people under my curſe, 
and devoted to deſtruction. — 6. The word of the Lord is filled with blood, it ts 
made fat with fatneſs, and with the blood of lambs and goats, with the fat of kid- 
neys of rams : for the Lord hath a ſacrifice in Bozrah, and a great ſlaughter in the 
land of Idumea. In the preceding verſe, the Lord's ſword was repreſented as 
bathed in the blood of the Heathen gods, the hoſt of heaven, to ſignify their 
utter deſtruction. Here it is repreſented as filled with the blood, and made 
fat with the fat of lambs, and goats, and rams, that is, as deſtroying alſo the 
ſacrifices offered by idolaters to their gods. This univerſal deſtruction of idols 
and idol-worſhip, is by a ſtrong and beautiful figure called the Lord's ſacrifice 
in Bozrah, (Boſtra Ptolemaei) and his Haug hier for a feaſt in Idumea +, to figni- 
fy that the deſtruCtion of idolatry is moſt acceptable to God.— In the 7th verſe, 


other 


* What confirms the above interpretation is, prophecy are put for all the lands and cities 
that the evangeliſt John, prophecying of the de- where idolatry prevailed, is evident from chap, 


ſtruction of idols and idol-worſhip in the reign 
of Conſtantine, makes uſe of the expreſſions and 
metaphors uſed by Iſaiah; than which, there 
cannot, [ think, be a clearer proof that both 
prophets ſpeak of the ſame event. Rev. vi. 12. 
And I beheld, when he had 9þened the ſixth ſeal, and 
lo there was a great earthquate, &c, 13. Aud tle 
fiars of heaven fell unto the earth, even as a fig- 
tree caſteth her untimsly figs when ſhe is. ſhaten of a 
mirhty wind. 11. And the heaven departed as a 
jeroll when it is rolled together. 

+ That Idumea and Bozrah its capital, in this 


Ixiii. 1. where the deſtroyer of Edom is intro- 
duced coming up from the ſlaughter, with a 
grandeur which ill ſuits that event, if thereby 
you underſtand the literal deſtruction of a {mall 
country like Idumea, 2. E is this that cometh 


from Edon, with died garmen!s from B zrah © 


This that is giorious in his apparel, traveling in 
the greatneſs rf his flrength. I that ſpeak in righte- 
o»fneſs; I, the ſervant of God, who teach the true 
know lege of God and religion, (Chap, xlii. i. p. 
252.) Mighty de ſave all who repent and amend 
their lives, —/Pherefere att thou red in thine ap- 

fare!, 
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other beaſts offered in ſacrifice to idols are mentioned as deſtroyed by the 
ſword of the Lord, viz. unicorns, or as it is in the marginal tranſlation, rhino- 
cerots, and bullocks, and bulls, And the deſtruction of theſe is repreſented 
as ſo great, that he land was to be ſoaked in blood, and the duſt of it to be made 
fat with fatneſs : figurative expreſſions all, ſignifying the utter abolition of ido- 
latry in the eaſtern countries. 8. For it is the day of the Lord's vengeance, 
and the year of recompenſes for the controverſy of Zion: This deſtruction ſhall 
happen at the time that God takes vengeance of men for giving his glory to 
idols, and when he puniſhes them for the indignities, which in a courſe of 
ages, they have offered to the true religion, and to its profeſſors ——Ver. , 10. 
The land of Idumea is repreſented as burnt up and deſtroyed. Ver. 11. It is 
{aid to be inhabited by wild beaſts. Ver. 12. It is foretold that there ſhall 
be neither nobles, nor princes in it to rule it. Ver. 13. In the palaces and 
fortreſſes thereof, brambles are to grow up. —Ver. 14. The wild beafts of all 
countries are to meet there, —Ver. 15. and to propagate, to intimate the con- 
tinuance of the deſolation.—Ver. 16, For the continuance of this deſolation, 
an appeal is made to the book of God's decree, wherein it is determined that 
none of theſe wild beaſts ſhall ever want its mate. God commands it, and his 
ſpirit hath gathered thoſe wild beaſts to that country. Ver. 17. Wherefore, 
this country ſhall be always deſolate, and theſe wild beaſts 7rom generation to 
generation ſhall dwell therein, Theſe indeed are the terms, in which the utter 
deſtruction of cities and countries, are uſually deſcribed by the prophets. Ne- 
vertheleſs, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that as the deſtruction of idolatry is 
foretold in the precedent part of the prophecy, and the propagation of Chriſti- 
anity in the ſubſequent, they have a reference to theſe events. What confirms 
this ſuppoſition is, that chap. xlii. 15. we have a ſhort deſcripiion of the deſo- 
lation of a country, evidently intended to ſignify the deſtruction of idol-worſhip 
there; nay, the condition of Rome, after the deſtruction of the Chriſtian ido- 
latry there, is deſcribed in terms perfectly ſimilar to thoſe made uſe of here by 
Iſaiah. Rev. xvili. 2. Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen and is become 


parel, and thy garments like him that tread«th in 
the wine fat? Þ 1 have traddin the wine-preſs 
alone, a proverbial expreſſion, to denote the execu- 
tion of ſome great and difficult matter without 
any help. Here it fignifies the execution of the 
wrath of God upon idols, and upon thoſe who 
worſhipped them. Hence Rev. xix. where the 
ſame matter is deſcribed, the agent in it is re- 
preſented, ver. 13. as clothed with © a veſture dipt 
« in blood,” and is ſaid “ to tread the wine- 
1 preſs of the fierceneſs and wrath of Almighty 
« God;” that is, to inflit the dreadful wrath of 
God upon mankind. — And of the people there was 
none with me. I have accompliſnod the de- 
ſtruction of idols and idol- worſhip, without the 
aſſiſtance of the people of the Jews ;—for I will 
tread them in mine anger, and trample them in my 


LI 


fury; the gods of the Heathens J will lay and 
trample under my feet, - and their bl:ed ſhall be 
ſprinkled on my garments, and I will Jain all my 
raiment ; The ſtaining of my raiment, and the 
redneſs of my apparel, which you obſerve, comes 
from the blood of the gods, and of their ſacri- 
fices, which I have deftroyed.— Fir the day e 
vengeance is in mine heart, and the year of my re- 
deemed is come, This verſe ſhews ſtill more 
plainly, the relation which the prophecy has to 
that in chap. xxxiv. where we find the ſame 
words, ver, 8. To conclude, this prophecy is 
connected with one which foretels the conver. 
fon of the Gentiles to the knowlege and prac- 
tice of true religion; as is likewiſe the prophec 
concerning Idumea in the xxxivth chapter, 


© the 
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« the habitation of devils, and the hold of every foul ſpirit, and a cage of every 
© unclean and hateful bird.” Thus conſidered, the various particulars of the de- 
ſcription under conſideration, are ſo many figures which fignify in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, that idolatry ſnould never recover footing in Idumea. Accordingly, tho' 
chriſtianity has been almoſt extinguiſhed, in this and other Eaſtern countries where 
it once flouriſhed, the Heathen idols have not regained their former empire there. 
The diſciples of Mahomet, who inhabit theſe countries, retain the article of 
Chriſtianity the moſt oppoſite to idolatry, 1e unity of God. Moreover, they 
worſhip God without either images or ſacrifices —The ſubſequent part of the 
prophecy likewiſe confirms this interpretation, For we are told xxxv. 1. The 
wilderneſs and the ſolitary place ſhall be glad fir them: Idumea and the other 
Gentile countries, now made a defart, ſhall be glad on account of the wild 
beaſts which inhabit them. What other meaning can we find here, but that 
thoſe countries ſhould rejoice, on account of the deſtruction of the Heathen 
gods, and the abolition of their worſhip. In this view of the deſolation of the 
Gentile countries, we fee good reaſon for their being glad, becauſe of the wild 
beaſts which inhabit them, or becauſe they are made a deſart. And the do- 
fart ſhall rejoice, and bl:ſſom as the reſe : The countries rendered a deſart by 
the deſtruction of idols, ſhall be made very happy, and become more beauti- 
ful than before by the introduction of a new worſhip, even the worſhip of the 
true God. 2. It ſhall bloſſom abundantly: tho' its antient gods, with thoſe 
who worſhipped them, ſhall be for ever baniſhed, it ſhall regain its former 
fruitfulneſs. And rejoice even witb joy and ſinging : it ſhall be rendered per- 
fectly happy, becauſe — the glory of Lebanon ſhall be given unto it, the excel- 
lency of Carmel and Sharon, The glory of Lebanon froſe from it's lofty ce- 
dars, the excellency of Carmel lay in its flocks, and Sharon was diſtinguiſhed 
by the variety and beauty of it's flowers. Hence we read of the roſe of Sharon, 
The excellency of theſe productions, rendered them proper to be named, in a 
deſcription of the beauty and fertility, which a deſolated country was to re- 
gain. We muſt remember, however, that here, as in the former part of the 
prophecy, ſpiritual matters are repreſented by ſenſible images. The glory of 
Canaan, figured by the productions of Lebanon, Carmel, and Sharon, con- 
fiſted in the knowlege and worſhip of the true God. Wherefore, when it is 
propheſied of Idumea, and the other Gentile countries, that they were to bloſ- 
ſom and rejoice, becauſe the glory of Lebanon was to be given to them, with 
the excellency of Carmel and Sharon, the meaning is, that they were to be 


made happy with the knowlege and worſhip of God, —Accordingly, It is 


added, And they ſball ſee the glory of the Lord, and the excellency of cur God, the 


God of us, Jews. Follows an exhortation to thoſe, who were to be em- 


ployed in the grand work of planting the true religion, in the deſarts where 


xdolatry prevailed. 3. Strengthen ye the weak hands, and confirm the feeb/: 
knees: Inſtruct one another, and exhort one another, to be of gocd courage. 


So the expreſſion, ſtrengthen the weak bands, is explained by Eliphaz, Job iv. 3. 
4. Say to them that 


art 


- 


and ſo the prophet underftands it here, for he adds, 
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are of a fearful heart, Be ſtrong, fear not; behold, your God will come with ven- 


geance, even God with @ recompence: he will come and fave you: Such of you 
as are able by your exhortations, to ſtrengthen the weak hands of your brethren, 
ſay to them who are terrified with the oppoſition and diſcouragement you are 
to meet with in propagating true religion, that God will appear remarkably in 
behalf of his own cauſe, and will puniſh all who oppole the ſpreading of the 
goſpel. 5. Then the eyes of the blind ſpall be opened, and the ears cf the deaf” 
ſhall be unſtopped. From the application which Jeſus made of this paſſage to 
his own miracles, it is certain that the expreſſions are to be taken literally, 
Thus underſtood, the connexion with what goes before is clear : God will in- 
terpoſe in behalf of his own cauſe, not only by puniſhing your enemies, but 


by enabling you to work miracles of healing. Accordingly, Jeſus and his 


apoſtles performed the miracles mentioned in this prophecy, with many others: 
by all which their miſſion from God was rendered indubitable. — 6. Then ſhall 
the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb fing : for in the wilderneſs 
ſhall water break out, and ſtreams in the deſert. 7. And the parched ground ſhall 
become a pool, and the thirſty land ſprings of water: The lame thall leap, and 
the dumb ſhall ſing, not only for the joys they feel in the ule of fuch neceſſa- 
ry members reſtored, but alſo becauſe in the countries rendered a deſart by the 
deſtruQion of idolatry, knowlege and righteouſnets thall prevail. The atten- 
tive reader will obſerve, that the ideas are ſtill carried on here, which were in- 
troduced with ſuch pomp in the former part of the-prophecy. For as the coun- 
tries where idolatry prevailed, were ſaid to be turned into a deſart, by the de- 
ſtruction of idol-worſhip, ſo the prevalency of the knowlege of the true God, 
and of his worſhip in thoſe countries, is beautifully repreſented by ſtreams of Wa- 
ter breaking out in the deſart, and the parched ground becoming pools, and the 
thirſty land ſprings of water. This paſſage our Lord hoth cited and explained, 
when he told his hearers, John viii. 38. He that believeth on me, as the 
« Scripture hath ſaid, out of his beily ſhall flow rivers of living water.“ The 
prophet Iſaiah had promiſed, that ſtreams of water ſhould break out in the de- 
fart, and that the parched land ſhould become pools. Our. Lord told the 
Jews, that this ſhould be brought to paſs, by rivers of living waters flowing out 
of the belly of thoſe who believed on him: meaning the inſpirations of the 
ſpirit, which the apoſtles and firſt Chriſtians were to receive, and by which 
they were to propagate the knowledge of true religion in the world. So the 
evangeliſt aſſures us, But this he ſpake of the ſpirit, which they that beliey- 
© ed on him ſhould receive; for the Holy Ghoſt was not yet given, becauſe 
{© that Jeſus was not yet glorified.” And that both our Lord and the evange- 
lift have given a right interpretation of Ifaiah's words here, is evident from 
Iſiah himſelf, chap. xliv. 3. © For I will pour water upon him that is thirſ- 
« ty, and floods upon the dry ground. I will pour my ſpirit upon thy ſeed, 
and my bleſſing upon thine offspring. 4. And they ſhall ſpring up as among 
« the graſs, as willows by the water-courlcs. The prophet adds, that the 
prevalence of the knowlege and 1 of the true God, ſhould be followed 

2 with 
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with the greateſt peace and happineſs. In the habitation of dragons, where 
each lay; in the deſart that was inhabited by wild beaſts, (See chap. xxxiv. 
11 — 17.) ſhall be graſs with reeds and ruſhes. 8. And an high way ſhall be 
there, The paſſage would run better if it were thus tranſlated. In the habita- 
tion of dragons, where each lay among graſs with reeds and ruſhes. 8. Even an 
high way ſhall be there, and a way; and it ſhall be called the <vay of holineſs. The 
zmclean ſhall not paſs over it, but it ſhall be for thoſe ; namely, whoſe eyes were 
opened, whoſe ears were unſtopped, whoſe tongues were looſed, and whoſe 
legs were healed, both naturally and ſpiritually, by the perfons employed in 
ſpreading the knowlege of true religion. The way-faring men, though fools, 
ſhall not err therein: The doctrines and precepts of religion called here the 
 bigh xray, ſhall be ſo fully and plainly taught, that the moſt fimple and igno- 
rant, repreſented by the way-faring man who never travelied the road before, 
ſhall be in no danger of miſtaking them, — The effect of this knowlege ſhall 
be righteouſneſs, peace and happineſs. 9. No lion ſhall be there, nor any ravenous 
beaft ſhall go up thereon, i. e. on the high way, made through the country that 
was formerly a deſart: it ſhall not be found there; but the redeemed ſhall walk 
there. 10. And the ranſomed of the Lord ſhall return by that high way, and 
come fo Zion, the city of the living God, the ſpiritual Jeruſalem, the church 
and kingdom of God on earth ; that is, the Jews, by believing the goſpel, ſhall 
be again received into the church of God. The ranſomed of the Lord ſhall re- 
turn and come to Zion with ſongs, and everlaſting joy upon their heads. They fhall 
obtain joy and gladneſs, and ſorrow and fighing ſhall flee away : By receiving 
the true religion, and joining the church of God on earth, the Jews ſhall be 


made happy beyond expreſſion, in comparifon of what they were in former 
times. 


The judicious reader muſt be ſenſible, that the prophecies in this ſection, ac- 
cording to their natural and moſt obvious meanings, plainly foretel, that in 
ſome future period the Jewiſh nation was to be more fully than ever, enlight- 
ened with the knowlege of true religion, by the miniſtry of one called God's 
ſervant, who was to prove his miſſion by great and evident miracles: That b 
virtue of his ſhining upon them, the Jews were themſelves to become /ights of 
the world: That the Gentiles were to be enlightened by the eus: And that 
thro' their inſtruction, the Gentiles were in great numbers to relinquiſh idola- 
try, and to embrace the worſhip of the true God. Moreover, it is particu- 
larly inſiſted upon in theſe prophecies, that this wonderful change in the faith 
and worſhip of the Gentiles, was to be accompliſhed without any external vio- 
lence whatever, But that the Gentiles, in any conſiderable numbers, 
ſhould relinquiſh idolatry, was an event very improbable. For the paſſions, 
prejudices and intereſts of mankind, being all engaged to ſupport the eſtabliſhed 
errors, the overthrow of them muſt have been accompliſhed in oppoſition to 
the greateſt and moſt numerous obſtacles, which it was poffible for human 
power and policy joined, to form, It was more improbable {til}, that all theſe 
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obſtacles ſhould be overcome, merely by the power of perſuaſion, without 
the uſe of any external force, But it was moſt improbable of all, that a num- 
ber of the meaneſt of the people, from a deſpiſed and hated nation, ſhould 


remove them, and convert the Gentiles, by the power of ſuch perſuaſion as 


they were maſters of, The utter improbability of theſe events, proves that 
the prediction of them was no matter of human craft or foreſight, but the 
effect of real inſpiration, from him before whom all futurity, even the moſt 
diſtant, lies quite unveiled, In the evangelical hiſtory, we meet with mat- 
ters which appear to be plain accompliſhments of the Jewiſh prophecies, con- 
cerning the introduction of true religion. The agreement ſubſiſting between 
the goſpels and the prophecies with relation to this fact, greatly increaſes the 
credibility of the goſpels. The utter improbability of the prevalence of true 
religion, is a preſumption that the predictions of that event were divine. The 
divinity of the predictions is put beyond all doubt by the preſent ſtate of the 
world, which demonſtrates that idolatry has actually been aboliſhed, and true 
religion introduced, according as it was foretold. The goſpels therefore, in 
which the change of religion is narrated, muſt be acknowleged in that part 
indubitable, being confirmed on the one hand by the actual exiſtence of true 
religion in the world, and on the other by the clear predictions of this event, 
ſtill on record in the Jewiſh Scriptures. Moreover, that the world was con- 
verted to the knowlege and practice of true religion, by the inſtruments, and 
in the manner deſcribed by the evangeliſts, is highly probable, becauſe all the 
particulars of this grand event mentioned in the goſpels, are perfectly agree- 
able to the prophetical accounts thereof found in the Jewiſh Scriptures. 
Wherefore, from this agreement, taken in connection with the proof which 
the preſent ſtate of the world adminiſters to the fact itſelf, the whole evange- 
lical hiſtory relative to the converſion of the world, is rendered indubitable. 
At the ſame time, the influence of this proof is not confined to the particulars 
in the goſpels relative to the converſion of the world. It ſheds its influence 
much farther, diffuſing the luſtre of the cleareſt evidence on all the matters 
in the evangelical hiſtory, which correſpond to the predictions in the Jewiſh 
Scriptures, thus proved to be divine, by the actual exiſtence of true religion in 
the world, and by its introduction in the very manner wherein theſe prophecies 
foretold it would be introduced, ſo many ages before it came to paſs. 


SECT. 4. Prophecies in the Fewiſh Scriptures which foretel the ſufferings, 
death, reſurrectien aud aſcenſion of the Author of the Chriſtian religion. 


I. F all the prophecies that foretel the ſufferings of Jeſus, the Ini. of 

Ifaiah merits our chief attention, not only on account of the number 
of particulars therein mentioned, but becauſe molt of theſe particulars are ap- 
plicable to no perſon that ever lived, except to the Founder of Chriſtianity, 
The prophecy begins chap. li, 13. which, with the following verſes, give a ge- 
neral account of the ſubject handled at large in the lit. chap, Theſe _ 
there- 
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therefore may be conſidered as the argument of the prophecy. — lit. 12. Be- 
bold my ſervant. In the writings of Iſalah, the uſual appellation of the per- 
ſon appointed to enlighten the Gentiles with the knowlege of true religion, is 
God's ſervant. Wherefore Ged's ſorvant, who is the ſubject of this prophecy, 
mult be the fame perſonage. Beiold my ſervant, ſhall deal prudently. In the 
original it is, V proſper. The prudence and ſucceſs wherewith my ſervant 
all accomplith the work I have afligned him, deferves the attention of man- 
kind. — The rewards alſo which he ſhall obtain are worthy of their notice: 
For he fhall be exalted to univerſal dominion by me, and extolied by men, for 
whoſe ſalvation he will come: and be very great; he ſhall acquire infinite 


fame thro' the univerſe, by the ſucceſsful execution of his grand undertaking, 


In the following verſe, the addreſs is changed: God ſpeaks to his ſervant 
in perſon, telling him that many would be aſtoniſhed at him. This implies, 
that he was not to be exalted immediately on his firſt appearance among man- 
kind. Then turning to mankind, God declares, that this aſtoniſhment would 
ariſe from the meanneſs of his ſervant's appearance; adding at the ſame time, 
that this circumſtance would not in the end hinder mankind from receiving 
him. 14. As many were aſtonied at thee ; {his viſage was ſo marred more 
than any man, and his form more than the ſons of men) 15. $9 ſhall he ſprinkle 
many nations. Notwithſtanding mankind ſhall be aſtoniſhed at the mean ap- 
pearance and afflictions of my ſervant, he ſhall ſprinkle many nations with the 
dew of his doctrine, and ſhall make them his diſciples by baptiſm, This pat- 


ſage was exactly fulfilled in Jeſus. He dealt prudent'y ; he accompliſhed the 


great work appointed him by God. Therefore God hath highly exalted him, 


and given him a name above every name: Men likewiſe have extolled him, in 
the praiſes which they daily offer to him: Among all his diſciples be 7s very 
great, for they regard him with infinite reſpect, as their Saviour and Judge. 
Nevertheleſs when he firſt appeared, the Jews, who had all along expected 
that God's ſervant would come with a pomp and grandeur more than human, 
were out of meaſure a/toni/hked to find Jeſus, one of the loweit of men, laying 
claim to that high character, and ſupporting it by numerous and great mi- 
racles. Nevertheleſs, his low ſtation, and the afflictions which he ſuſtained, 


did not ſtop the progee(s of his doctrine. It was received by many nations, 


who publicly profeſſed themſelves his diſciples by baptiſm. The kings fhall 
ſhut their meuths at him. Shutting the mouth at any thing, is an expreſ- 
non ot wonder and ſurprize, mixed with approbation. The kings of the na- 
tions ſhall be dumb thro' aſtoniſhment, when they hear the hiſtory of his mi- 
racics and doctrines. Moreover, finding his pretenſions ſupported by God, 
and owned by men, they ſhall admire and approve his undertaking.———Fer 
that ich had not been told them, ſhall they fee; and that which they bad not 
heard, ſhall bey conſidor: The tranſations ot his life, their cauſes and conſe- 
guences, ſhall altonith the heathen great men the more, that no hiſtory what- 
ever, nor report, had informed them of things, in any degree like to thele : 


1 * . * * © . 
Neither was there any intimation ever given them by revelation, that ſuch 


thin 7s 
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things were to happen. iii. 1. hs hath believed our report ? and ts whom 
is the arm of the Lord revealed? In this queſtion Iſaiah foretels, that when 
God's ſervant appeared, few of the Jews would underſtand or believe the re- 
port which the prophets had given of him. He foretels alſo, that the arm or 

ower of God in his miracl-s, would not be diſcerned by the generality. 
2. For he ſhall grow up before him as a tender plant, and as a rot out of a diy 
ground: The reaton of their unbelief is this: He ſhall have nothing of that 
pomp or ſplendor which they look for in God's ſervant. In the ſultry cli. 
mates of the eaſt, fender plants growimg in dry ground, have neither the ſize 
nor the beauty, which they attain to in more favourable {oils. Oft-times part 
of their root appears above ground, and their leaves are ſhrivelled. Hence 
the propriety of the expreſſion, He fall grow as a rot out of a ary ground, 
and the aptneſs of the ſimilitude, to repreſent one who hath no form nor come- 
lineſs. Perhaps there is an alluſion here, to the ſimilitude of a branch grow- 
ing out of the root of Jeſſe, introduced by Iſaiah in the xi. chapter. He 
hath no form nor comeline/;: He hath nothing of the majeſty or grandeur of 
an earthly prince. For the prophet is ſpeaking of the character and ſtation, 
rather than of the perſon of God's ſervant, And when we ſbal ſee him, there 
is no beauty that we ſhould deſire bim: The object of the hope and deſire of the 
nation, ſhall appear in our eyes wholly contemptible ; becauſe he is not poſlef- 
ſed of that fort of greatneſs, which we looked for. All theſe particulars were 
exactly fulfilled in Jeſus. For as Ifaiah predicted, the Jews did not believe the 
report of the prophets concerning him. And in his miracles they did not ſee 
the arm of God revealed : They rather aſcribed them to Beelzebub. Moreover, 
the reaſon why they did not believe on him, was his want of form and come- 
lineſs : his mean parentage, his low circumſtances, his ſufferings, his death, 
z. He is deſpiſed and refected of men: Tho' he will perform many mi- 
racles, wherein the arm of God will diſcover itſelf, he ſhall be deſpiſed; and 
his pretenſions to a commiſſion from God, ſhall be rejected by the Jews. For 
that Iſaiah all along ſpeaks of them, is evident from ver. 1. where he cha- 
racteriſes them by this circumſtance, that the reports of the prophets concern- 
ing God's ſervant, were made known to them.——— He was a man of ſorrows, 
and acquainted ci griefs: Among other reatons why he ſhall be deſpiſed 
and rejected by the Jews, this is one: His life ſhall be a continual ſcene of 
afflictions. From this clauſe to the end, the prophecy runs in the paſt time, 
to ſignify the certainty of its completion, and to render the application of it 
eaſy in goſpel times. Aud we hid as it were our faces from him. In the 
original it is, “And he was to us a hiding of faces;” alluding to the law 
concerning /epers, (Lev. xiii. 45.) which obliged them to cover their upper 
lip. The prophet here introduces his countrymen, to whom God's ſervant 
was ſent, not only deſcribing their own infidelity, and the cauſes of it, but com- 
plaining of themſelves on that account. It deſerves therefore to be conſidered, 
whether this be not a prophecy likewiſe of the converſion oftheJews. Say they, 
confeſſing their fault, the generality of us were fo diſpleaſed with the mean- 


neſs 
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neſs of his condition, and with his being rejected and crucified by the great 
men as a falſe prophet, that we (ſhunned him, as men do thoſe who are infected 
with the leproſy.— Accordingly it is added, He was deſpiſed of the great men, 
and we eftcemed him not. 4. Surely be hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
forrows : All the ſorrows and afflictions of life which he ſhall undergo, are 
for our fakes. This paſſage the evangeliſt Matthew juſtly applies to our 
Lord's miracles of healing. For the Son of God bare the various affliftions of 
human life, in order, as the prophet obſerves, (ver. 5.) that he might deliver 
mankind from the puniſhment of their ſins, of which diſeaſes and death were 
part. Yet wwe did efteem him flricken, ſmitten of God, and afflifted: Sg 
fooliſh were we Jews, that we fancied theſe afflictions were ſent on him by 
God as the puniſhment of his own fins, and that he was thus marked out as 
an example of God's diſpleaſure. 5. But he was wounded for our tranſ- 
greſſions, be Was . for our inyuittes : the chaſtiſement of our peace 
was upon him, and with his ſtripes we are healed. To no prophet nor perſon 
whatever, but the Author of Chriſtianity, is this paſſage applicable. For of 
no other was it ever ſo much as pretended, at leaſt with any ſhew of reaſon, 
that he was wounded for the tranſgreſſion of the Jews, or that he was chaſtiſed 
in order to make their peace with God, or that with his ſtripes they were 
healed of their diſeaſes, whether natural or ſpiritual. 6. All we lite ſheep 
have gone aſtray : we have turned every one to his own way, and the Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us ali: We have all ſinned, and are incapable of 
; procuring pardon ; for after having made profeſſions of the deepeſt ſorrow 
for our offences, and entered into the firmeſt relolutions of amendment, we 
have turned back every one to his own way: Wherefore, to make our pardon 
conſiſtent with the order of God's government, the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all, Here, leſt the world ſhould have been in any doubt con- 
cerning the cauſes of the ſufferings of God's ſervant, we are told, that the 
iniquities of mankind were laid on him: And by this care the prophet has 
diſtinguiſhed his ſufferings from thoſe of all other men. 7. He was oppreſſed, 
and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth : he is brought as a lamb to the 
flaughter, and as a jheep before her ſhearers is dumb, ſo be opened not his mouth, 
From the latter clauſe of ver. 8. it appears that it is God who now ſpeaks, 
This obſervation gives great propriety to the things ſpoken. God foretels 
the infinite patience of his ſervant, under that long train of heavy ſufferings to 
which he was ſubjected. Indeed that he would be patient under theſe afflic- 
tions, was to be looked for, ſeeing he underwent them voluntarily, for the re- 
demption of the human race. The accomplithment of this part of the pro- 
phecy iu. Jeſus is ſo evident, that it would be waſting time to make the appli- 
cation. He was taken from priſon and from judgment: He was not put to 
death in a tumultuous manner, He was tried with all the formalities of law by 
the civil judges, and in conſequence of their ſentence, he was carried out to be 
executed as a malcfactor.—And who fhall declare bis generaticn ? Other great 
men who ſuffered unjuſtly, have had the praiſe of their noble deſcent, and 
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of their heroic actions, recorded by hiſtorians, or 7/8 by poets ; but the per- 
ſons who ſhall perform this office for my ſcrvant, ſhall be conſpicuous for 
no talents; they ſhall be the meaneſt of the people. F or he was cut off out of 
the land of the ing Ile was not only carried out to be executed, but he was 
actually put to heath as a malc factor. And therefore none of the geniuſes, 
who in their writings court riches and: app! aule, ſhall record the tranſactions of 
his life. Tur the tranſgreſſon of my peop'e Was be fericken. The cbſervation 
on ver. 6. may be repeated here. 9. And he made his grave with the wicked, 
and with the rich in bis d-ath. The reaſon labjoincd to this 2 namely, 
becauſe be had done no violeuce, neither was any 4 cert in his mouth, ſhews that 
the fol! 2 correction of the tranſlation mull be adopted But be will repay 
the wicked his grave, and the rich the 1000 iſtice done him in lis death, be- 
cauſe be had done no viclenc. „ Kc. He will revenge his death upon thoſe great 
and rich men who were inſtrumental in it, becauſe he was perfe Aly innocent, 
and had done nothing to merit ſuch a puniſhmeat, The original word Titten 
hath this ſenſe RY in ſeveral patlages. 10. 27 it pleaſed the 
Lord to bruiſe him, he hath put him to grief: Tho he did nothing to merit 
the puniſhment he underwent, it pleaſed the Lord to bru 5 and afflict him, 
for great and wiſe ends. The word bruiſe, made ule of here and in ver. 5. 
is introduced perhaps, becauſe it is a word of the ſame ſignification with that 
in the prophecy concerning the ſeed of the woman, (Gen. lil, 15.) and may 
have been intended to ſignify, that both prophecies have the ſame perſon for 
their ſubject. When thou ſhalt make his ſqul an offering fer fin, be ſhall ſee 
his ſeed, be ſhall prolong his days, and the pleaſure of the Lord ſhall proſper in 
his hand. In this paſſage two things are intimated : Firſt, that God bruiſed 
his ſervant, in order to make him a lin- offering. Secondly, that to God's ſer- 
vant himſelf this was an acceptable diſpenſation, becauſe of the rewards 
wherewith it was to be honoured. He was to ſee his ſeed, or obtain a long 
race of diſcipies and ſubjects, heirs with him of «ternal life: and to protons 
his days, by riſing again from the dead: and the pleefure of the Lord, the con- 
verſion and ſalvation of ſinners, in which God takech the higheſt pleaſure, 
was to proſper in his hand. (See chap. Ji. 13.) This Paſſage ean in no ſenſe 
be applied to any but 20 our Te ſus. F 1 omit every other circumſtance, Who 
but ne, after making his fo ul an offering for fin, ever ſaw bis ſeed and prolong- 
ed his days ? His reſurrection therefore from the dead is here foret: 1d, as it is 
likewiſe in the 12th verſe. 11. He ſpall ſee of the travel of bis foul, and 
be fangs d. 1. he travel of his ſoul, was the ſufferings he underwent, when 
he made l. 5 ul an offertng jor in. He ſhall fee the happy effects of this 
ral. in the juſtification and ſalvation of many and fhail be ſatiiſied: the 
converion and ſalvation of ſuch a multitude of ſinners, will give him infi- 
nite ſatisfaction. To this ee the apoſtle, ſpeaking of Jeſus, tells us, 
Hed. xii. 2. © that for the joy that was ſet before him, 5 the joy of bringing 
many to glory, he en dured the crols, deſpiſing the as, '—By bhts how. 
Age ſball my righteous fervant ju/tiſy many. Having told that God's ſervant 
Mm would 
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would be put to death as a male factor, and aſſerted in the fulleſt manner his 
innocence, it was molt proper to give him the title of God's righteous ſervant. 
My righteous ſervant ſhall contribute to the juſtification of many, by impart. 
ing to them the knowlege, which he himſelf poſſeſſes, of true religion. He 
ſhall juſtify many likewiſe, by making atonement for their ſins; for be hal! 
bear tbetr miquities. Will any one deny that by the knowlege of true reli— 
gion, which Jeſus beſtowed on mankind, the converſion and ſalvation of ſin— 
ners have been greatly promoted ? Whatever idea we may have of Jeſus, as 
the Son of God, we muſt own, that as a teacher of religion, he tar excelled 
all who in any age or country aſſumed this office, both in reſpect of the pu- 
rity and efficacy of his doctrine. 12. Therefore will J divide him a portion 
with the great, and he ball divide the ſpoil with the ſtrong ; becauſe he hath 
poured out his foul unto death : and be was numbered with the tranſgreſſors, and 
he bare the ſin of many, and made interceſſion for the tranſgreſſors. Here the ex- 
altation of God's ſervant to dominion and power, the portion of the great, and 
the ſpoil of the ſtrong, after having poured out his foul unto death, is foretold. 
(See Iii. 13.) Moreover, this dominion is faid to be given him as a reward, be- 
cauſe he poured out his ſoul unto death, and was numbered with the tranſgreſ- 
ſors, that is, died the death of a malefactor; alſo becauſe by thus dying he 
bare the fin of many; yea becauſe, at the very time he was nailed to the 
croſs, he made interceſſion for thoſe who nailed him to it, The laſt mentioned 
particular was ſo truly noble, ſo contrary to human practice, and ſo divine, that 
tho' it appears a matter of ſmall conſequence, it well merited to be foretold 
among the great and diſtinguiſhing tranſactions of his life. If you ſeek any 
other perſon but Jeſus, to whom you would apply the various paſſages of this 
prophecy, it will argue, I do not ſay ignorance, for the application of the 
whole to him is fo ealy, that children may read the goſpel hiſtory in this pre- 
diction ; but it will argue obſtinacy. For to interpret the prophecy with Cel- 
ſus's Jew, (Origen, B. 1.) of the captivities of the Iſraelites, by which 
many heathens were brought to the knowlege of the true God, is directly con- 
trary to the prophecy itſelf. Their ſufferings were not voluntary. They were 
ſent on them for their own fins ; and they made no expiation for the ſins of 
the Gentiles. To interpret the prophecy of Jeremiah, or Joſiah, or any other 


perſon of that age, is equally abſurd. Jeremiah was not led as a lamb to the 
ilaughter: for he curſed the day of his birth. Joſiah's death, properly ſpeak- 
ing 


2, was the effect of his own folly, in joining the king of Egypt, contrary 
to the warning given him by God. Neither the one nor the other bare the ini- 
quities of Iſrael, nor made expiation for the ſin of any perſon or nation by 
his death. Far leſs did either the one or the other, after his death and burial, 
prolong his days, fee his ſeed, divide the ſpoil with the ſtrong, or receive a 
portion with the great, after, and becauſe he poured out his ſoul unto death. 
To conclude, in applying this prophecy to Jeſus, we agree with the antient 
Jews, who almoſt univerſally underſtood it of their Meſſiah. 
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II. The prophet Zechariah, chap. xiii. foretels the coming. of a great per- 
ſon, whom he calls God's fell; and ſpeaks of his being ſmitten and wounded 
in his hands. This prophecy we Chriſtians apply to our Jeſus, becauſe none 
of thoſe divinely inſpired perſons whom God ſent to inſtruct mankind, me- 
rited in any ſenſe the appellation of God's fellow, except God's own Son. 
The time of the appearance of this great perſonage, the prop het marks by a 
remarkable character, which could be foreknown only by inſpiration; name- 
ly, that the Iſraelites ſhould at that time be ſo little prone, cither to commit 
idolatry, or to follow the falſe prophets who enticed them to it, that if any 
ſuch happened to ariſe among them, even his neareſt relations would deftroy 
him without mercy. 2. And it ſhall come to paſs in that day, faith the Lord 
of beſts, that I will cut off the names of the idols out of the land, and they ſhall 
no more be remembered: and alſo I will cauſe the prophets, and the unclean ſpirits 
to paſs out of the land. 3. And it ſhall come to paſs, that's when any ſhall yet pro- 
pheſy, then his father and his mother that hs him, ſhall jay unto bim, Thou 
ſhalt not live; for thou ſpeakeſt lies in the name of the Lord : « nd his father and 
bis mother, that begat him, ſhall thruft him through alen de [ropheſieth. 4. And 
it ſhall come to paſs in that day, that the prophets Fall be aſhamed every one 
of his viſion, when he bath propheſied ; neither ſhall they wear a rough garment 
to decerve. Zechariah adds, that a prophet really ſent of God appearing 
among the Jews in this period, would be condemned and puniſhed by them 
as a falſe prophet; and that his puniſhment would be objected to him as a 
proof of his being ſuch. 5. But be ſhall ſay : Zechariah is evidently ſpeak- 
ing here of a particular prophet, different from thoſe mentioned in the pre- 
cceding verſes, who being all falſe prophets, were puniſhed accordingly, and 
who inſtead of defending themſelves, as the one does of whom he is going 
to ſpeak, were aſhamed every one of his viſion, when he had propheſied. 
This prophet he afterwards diſtinguiſhes by the appellation of God's ſhepherd 
and feliow. 5. But he fhall ſay, Jam no prophet, i. e. no faiſe prophet; for 
ſo the word prophet fignities, ver. 2. I am an huſbandman ; for man taught me 
to keep cattle from my youth. That this is ſpoken in a metaphorical and ſoiritual 
ſenſe, is evident from the 7th verſe, where the perſon who now ſpeaks is cal- 
led God's ſhepherd, on account of his office, which was to teach mankind 
true religion. 1 am a teacher of true religion, and no falſe prophet. 
6. And one ſhall jay unto him, What are theſe wounds in thine hands? Then be 
7 all anſiwer, Thole with which I wounded in the h- 1% F my friends: If 
thou art no falſe prophet, but a true huſbandman and ſhepherd, how cameſt 
thou to be wounded in thy hands as ſuch ? True, I received theſe wounds in 
the houſe of my iriends, as a falle prophet. But from this no argument 
can be drawn, to prove that my pretenſions are ill founded. God, whoſe ſhep- 
herd I am, ſaw fit to permit me to be thus treated. 7. Awake, O ſword, 
againſt my 57 ef herd, and againſt the man that is my fellow, faith the Lerd of 
beſts : e the ſhepherd, and th e Heep ſhall be ſcattered : and J will turn mine 
band upon the little ones, The tranſitions in this prophecy are ſudden, accord- 
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the prophetic manner, but the ſenſe points them out clearly enough to 
attentive re der. The latter cl laute, And I will turn, &c. might be more 
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properly tran Nat ed, But [will turn mine hand upon the little ones; 1 wilt pro- 
tect the "ſhe ep, the diſciples of God's fellow, or Son, Fol lows a deſcription 
of heavy jodgments to fall on the Jews, tor their having wounded God's 
ſhepherd. 8. And it (hall come to paſs, that in all the la nd, ſulith the Lord, 
revo parts of the inhabitants Verein ſpall u cut off, and ate, but the third ſhall 
bo left therein, 9. And 1 will brin: 44 the 1rd part thro the fri po and will re. 
2 2 them as ſilver is refined , and Ww vill try! them as gold is tried * they hall call on 
my name, and I will bear them: I will ſay, I is my people; and $f ſhall ſay, 


The Lord is my God. What the pro "He means by deſtroying two parts of the 


inhabitants, and bringing the third thro' the fire, and making them call on 
his name, and acknowlege him fur their God, he thews us in the ſubſequent 
chapter, where he ſpeaks of all nations being gathered againſt Jeruſalem to 
battle, their taking the City, their rifling the houſes, raviching the women, 

and leading half of the inhabitants into captivity. his is a plain account of 
the defiraction of the city by the Romans, about forty years after our Lord's 
death. For as Zechariah propheſied after the return of the Jews from Baby- 
lon, and while they were rebuilding the city and Temple, his prediction can 
be referred to no other event but the deſtruction by Titus: For in that event, 
and in no other, it was fully accompliſhed. The reſtoration of the Jews, 
after that dreadful cataſtrophe, or their converſion to God, together with the 
happineſs they were then to enjoy, the prophet foretels, by figures and images 
on from the ſtate of the land of Canaan, whoſe mountains, valleys, plains, 
ſprings, and climate, were all to be changed, and made muck more beautiful 
than they were before. The converſion of the Gentiles he deſcribes by 
their coming up yearly to Jeruſalem to worſhip. The ſanctity of the worſhip 
offered to God, by the Jews and Gentiles in their converted ſtate, he repreſents 
by the purity of the utenfils and veſſels made uſe of in the Temple. Who 
docs not fee in all this, a ſtriking conformity both in ſentiment and manner, 
between Ifaiah and Zechariah, the two prophets who have ſpoken molt clearly 
and particularly of goſpel times? 


III. The reſurrection of the Founder of Chriſtianity is foretold, P/aim xvi, 
8. / bave ſet the Lord always before me. After the prophetic manner, the 
Plalmiſt makes the perſon to ſpeak, of whom he is prophecying.—Brcauſe he 
| my ri; It han- 's T ſhall not be moved. This and = preceding clauſe is a de- 
{cription of the picty of God's Holy One (ver. 10.), and of. the affti ictions to 


Thich he was ez noſed. He viewed God as always before hin, and becauſe he 


was ever at lis right band, be was not moved by the afflictions and p ron 


tions which he underwent.——9. Therefore my heart is glad : an uſual He- 
braiſm tor exceeding gladneſs; and my glory rejuceth, my tongue - praileth 
thee. The tongue is ily called man's glory, becaule it is the bodily organ, 


by which ug is principally diſtinguiſhed from the brute creation. My eh al- 
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> ſpall reſt 71 bie; though I ſhall die, my body ſhall lie down in the grave 
in the ſull aſſi Irance of immediate reſurrection. 10. For thou wilt not leave 
my ſoul in bel ; in the tate of the dead: So the original word ſignifies: - nei- 
ther wilt thou ſuffer tvine Holy One to fee corruption: Thou wilt not ſuffer me 
to p- atcify | in the grave,” w ho in all points have done thy will perfectly, and 
who am on that accou at Jefervedly ſtiled thy Holy ſervant. Thou wilt raiſe 
me in a few dave, accor ing to the promiſe on which thou haſt made me 


to hope.— 11. 74 7, lt ſew me the path Us life ; thou wilt honour me with 


life after Jam put to death,-—And thou wilt receive me up into heaven, and 
ſet me down at th: 9 7 Hand, to partake of that fulneſs of joy, and of thoſe 
pleaſures which aic etcinatly with thee. In thy preſence is fuine(s ꝙ joy, at 
thy right band the e are pleaſu as ever more. The reaſoning of the apoſtle 
Peter on this paiſaze, dclerves a place here; Acts ii. 29. © Men and fa- 
« thers, let me freely ſpe: n you of the Patriarch David, that he 15 both 
ce dead and buried, and his fepulchre is with us to this day. 30. Therefore 
&« being a prophet, and | cnowing that God had ſworn with an oath to him, 
« that, of the fruit-of |  loins, according to the fleſh, he would raiſe up 


& Chriit to fit on his thrai ie. 31. He ſecing this before, ſpake of the re- 
6c an e of Chriſt, that his ſoul was not left in hell, neither his fleth did 
„ ſee corruption.” nat David did not ſpeak the paſſage in the xvith pſalm 
of himſelf, Peter proves from his being dead and buried ; from his putrify ing 
in the grave, and from bis continuing in the ſtate of the dead till that time : 
That he ſpake it of Metitah, he proves from his being a prophet, to whom 
Go. imparted the knowlege of futurity by inſpiration, and particularly, the 
knowleze of what was to befal Meſfiah. To theſe arzuments we may 
add, thai the epithet of God's Hi One, belongs neither to David, nor So- 
lomon, nor any of the prophets. WW; nereas even in the higheſt ſenſe, it be- 
longs to Jeſus, who did no fin, neither was guile found in his mouth. 
To conclude, the apoſtle Paul at An t och in Piſid dia, Acts x11. 3 5. gave the 
ſame interpretation of this prophetic pliim, which Peter gave of it at jeruſalem: 
it was therefore the common interpretation given of it by the Jewiſh doctors. 
IV. The xxiid pſalm contains the moſt particular deſcription of the ſuf- 
ferings of the author of the Chriltiat 1 religion, and of the glorious conſe- 
quences of his ſufferings, that 15 any where to be found in the Jewiſh writ- 
ings.— 1. My God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me. Theſe words Jeſus 
uttered on the crols, in the . 17 of all the people who ſtood round. By 


ſo doing, he declared he was the per! on; of whom the pſalm ſpeaks: and the 


rather that before he uttered the wor ds, his enemies ſtanding round him, 
mocked him in the manner, and upbraided him in the language, which the 


plalm (ver. 8.) foretels Mleſllah's enemies would make ule of againſt him. 
—Why art thou o far j. ont e me and from the words of -my roaring ? 
So 0 my God, i cry 1 25 do 3 Nie 7 butt {hou heare/t 20 5 and 1 io the night fc 4 


en, and am not leut. The prayers which Jeſus offered up to God for de- 
liverance 
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liverance are here foretold ; eſpecially thoſe which he prayed in the garden, 
with ſuch fervency, during the night ſeaſon.—ln the following verſcs, he is 
repreſented as comforting himſelf under the dereliction of God, by conſi— 
derations taken from the halineſ and truth of God, and from the experien 
of good men in former ages, who truſted in God, and were delivered. 3, 
But thou art boy, O thou that inbabiteſt the praiſes of Iracl. 4. Our fathers 
truſted in thee, they trujted, and thou didſt deliver them. 5. They cried unte 
thee and were delivered: they truſted in thee, and were not confounded. (Sco 
on ver. 9. 10.)—b. I am a worm and no man, a reproach of inen, namely, in 
the higher ſtations of life; and deſpijed of the people, he means, the baſer lort, 
7. All they that fee me, laugh me to ſcorn. They ſhoot out the lip, they fake the 
head, laying, 8. He truſted in the Lord that he would deliver bim, let him 
deliver him, ſeeing be delighted in him. How exactly theſe things were ful— 
filled in Jeſus, appears from the hiſtory of his crucifixion. They reckoned 
him @ worm and ne man, he was a reproach of men, and diſpiſed of the people: 
For when Pilate offered to releaſe him, the people begged that he might be 
crucified, preferring a robber named Barabbas, fer whom they aſked life, as 
the better perſon. Moreover, they laughed him to ſcorn, and ſhot cut the lip; 
for while he was hanging on the croſs, Mark xv. 31. The chief prieſts 
« mocking ſaid among themſelves with the ſcribes, He ſaved others, himſelf 


Ce 


« he cannot fave. 32. Let Chriſt the king of Iſrael deſcend now from the 


«© croſs, that we may fee and believe him :” ridiculing the miracles of heal- 


ing which he performed on the diſeaſed, and his pretenſions to the character 


of Meſſiah. And tho' the evangeliſt does not mention their laughing and 
ſhooting out the lip, the things which they ſaid were plainly ſuch, as we 
may ſuppoſe were accompanied with thoſe expreſſions of derifion. They ſcosł 
the head alſs : For, Mark xv. 29. They that paſſed by, railed on him, 
«© wagging their heads, and ſaying, Ah, thou that deſtroyeſt the temple, 
« and buildeſt it in three days; 30. Save thyſelf, and come down from the 
& croſs.” Nay, Matthew aſſures us, that the chief prieſts and ſcribes in 
their railing, uttered the very expreſſions, which in the latter clauſe of the 
oth verſe of the pſalm, are aſcribed to Meſſiah's enemies. xxvil. 43. He 
6 truſted in God, let him deliver him now -if he will have him.” In the 
original, it is e. Yee euros, ſeeing he delighted in him; which are the veiy 
words of the pſaim. Under this great load of affliction, NMolllah is re- 
preſented as comforting himſelf, by conſiderations taken from the care and 
providence of God, exerciſed towards him formerly, in bringing him out of 
the womb, and preſerving him while he- was in a ſtate of infancy. 9. But 


thou art be that took me out of the wom5: Thou diaſt make me lege, when 1 
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art my Gra from my mother's belly. Now, tho' theſe meditations 


and confola- 
tions, together with thoſe mentioned-ver. 3, 4. which are parallel to them, be 
not recorded in the evangelical hiſtory, We cannot avoid ſuppoſing that that 
perfection of piety and reſignation which Jeſus ſhewed in his conduct, was the 
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reſult of much meditation, eſpecially on ſubjects like thoſe mentioned in the 
falm. For it would be improper to fancy, that any of the virtues which 
diſtinguiſhed his human character were ſpontaneous, and not the effect of 
pains, attention, and care. Moſt people who have attempted explications of 
the antient prophecies, overlooking this circumſtance, have applied to other 
perſons rather to Meſſiab, ſuch pallages as deſcribe the ſtruggles and con- 
flicts of mind, which the temptations whereunto he was expoſed occaſioned, 
and the conſiderations by which he overcame thele temptations : Not con- 
ſidering that * eſſiah's virtue was the virtue of a man, and was carried to 
perfection by the very method in which human virtue is perfect: d; that he 
grew in wiſdom as well as in ſtature ; and that he was tempted in all things 
like as we are, fin excepted.—1 1. Be not far off for trouble is near, for there 
is ne te help: He prays for the preſence and aſſiſtance of God, and ſup- 
ports his petition with arguments, particularly this, that his diſciples had all 
forſaken him and fled. —r2. Many bulls have compaſſed me; ftreng bulls of 
Baſhan have beſet me round. In the Hebrew language, ſtout fubborn wicked 
people are denominated Bulls. Thus, Pal. Ixviii. 30.“ Rebuke the com- 
% pany of ſpearmen, the multitude of the bulls, with the calves of the 
« people, till every one ſubmit himſelf with pieces of filver.” Meſſiah 
calls his enemies bulls of Baſhan, becauſe the bulls of that country were 
the ſtrongeſt and fierceſt of their kind. 13. They gaped upon me with their 
mouths, as a ravening and roaring lion: They gaped as wide as lions, and 
with equal fury. Meſſiah's enemies being in this prophecy repreſented un- 
der the image of bulls, the action of theſe.animals is introduced, heightened 
by a compariſon taken from a lion, to ſignify the fury and obſtinacy where- 
with his enemies attacked him — 14. 1 am poured out like 4 Water, and all m 
bones are out of joint : my heart is like wax, it is melted in the midſt of my 
bewels. 15. My ftrength is dried like a pt-fherd, and my tongue cleaveth to 
my jaws. No words can more accurately, or more ſtrongly expreſs the ef- 
fects which crucifixion hath upon the human body "than theſe. The 
weight of the body ſuſpended on the arms, diffolves the animal frame in the 
gradual manner that water is poured ont, looſing the ligaments of the bones, 
exhauſting the ſpirits, waſting the ſtrength, and occalioning ſuch extreme 
heat and thirſt, that the pa. :ched tongue ſticks to the jaws of the dying 
ſufferer,— And thou haſt brought me into the duft of death : At the time that 
I ipeak this, I am in the duſt of death; I am within his reach. The ex- 
preſſion is metaphorical, repreſenting dea ch as an enemy marching up to attack 
one, and as he goes railing the duſt with his feet. It is obſc rvable, that while 
every particular of his ſufferings is referred by Meſſiah to its immediate cauſe, 
he ſtill remembers that all theſe were under the direction of God. There- 
fore, aſter deſcribing the actions of his enemies, he ſays, Tuo haſt brought 
me into the duſt of death. 16. Fer dogs have compaj, 2 Me, The affſem#ly of 


{be wicked have incloſed me: They pierced my hands and my feet: JI am brought 
into the ſituation before deſcribed, by reaſon that I am hung on the croſs, 


furrounded 
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ſurrounded by the aſſembly of the wicked. How wonderful is the pre- 
ſcience diſcovered in this part. It looks rather like an hiſtorical narration 
of the ſufferings of the Author of Chriſtianity, than a pred! Qt 'n of them, 
Even the circle which the Roman ſoldiers, jewiſh pricſts elders, and people 
made round _ when he was brought to the pla ice of execution, is de 
ſcr ib. d here. n ſo the Jews uſef to call the Gentiles. So lik Kew! 
our Lord called th em ONE, in his converſation with the woman af Cena 
For dogs have 605 paſſed me, the ajjembly of the wicked have nlp 540 ne: With 


/ 


- 


1- 


the Roman ſoldicrs mine own countrymen the Jews have joined, Jaying afide 
the fear of God, and have encloſed me as a maleftator. They prerced my fis 

and my fe ef > No words can "_— more diſtinctly than theſe, the act oi 
crucifying, a pa thment never uſed among the Jews, as is plain from t 

books of Moſes, wherein all te different kinds of puniſhment are mentioned, 
but not a word 1s fo ken of cruciſixion. Accordingly, the evan; geliſts in giv- 
ing the hiſtory 5 our Lord's death, take notice that the direction of provi- 


dence was Ct ben in it. The chief prieſts did not themſelves 405 len- 
tence of death on him: They only found him guilty of blefphem: then 
carried him before the Roman governor, alleging that he had com micks d a 
crime againſt Cæſar, in pretendinz to be the king of the Jews. Ey givi; 17 
their accuſation againſt him this form, they got kim condemned to be cru- 
cified. Thus, contrary to all human probab! lity, the prophecies which de- 
ſcribe the nature and manner of Meſitah's death, obtained exact accompliſh— 
ment. 17. 1 may tell all my bones: I] am ſo ſtretched on the croſs, that I 
can count my bones —They loxk and flare upon me : the people tare with 
horror upon me, as ong accurſed of God. But above all the 18th verſe is per- 
fectly a alloniſhing. It narrates a circumſtance which no perſon could have 
thought of before-H and, which yet literally happened at the death of Jeſus, 

18. Th: ey part my garmen!'s among them, and caſt lots upon my veſture. This 
is the more wonderful, that among the Jews, the clothes of thoſe who were 
executed as criminals, were not uſed. The perſons themſelves were accurſed, 
and their clothes unclean : How therefore it ſhould have entered into the Pfal- 
miſt's mind to have foretold, that a circumſtance of this kind would attend 
the death of one who was puniihed : as a criminal among the Jews, is alto- 
gether unaccountable ; unleſs on the ſuppoſition that he wrote by inſpiration. 
But what {urpalles avery thing elſe in this prophecy, is, that it marks a di- 
ſtinction, that was actually obſerved in the diviſion of our I ord's clothes. His 


garments were N by ſhares, but lots were caſt upon his veſlure, Com- 
pare the pſalm and the goſpels together, and be filent with aſtonichment, O 
all fleſh, before the Lord, when the wondrous cxtent of his foreknowlege is 
obe. John xix. 23. Then the ſoldicrs, whet en they had crucified jeſu 
* took his garments (and made four parts, to every fold er a part) and alfo 
e his coat: now his coat was without ſeam, woven from the 1 1 throvgh- 
5: 01 vt. 24. They ſaid therefore among 5 Let us not rent it, but 
© caſt lots for it, whoſe it ſhall be: that the Scripture might be fulfilled, 
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« which ſaith, They parted my raiment among them, and for my veſtore 
„ they did caſt lots. Theſe things therefore the ſoldiers did.“ Matthew and 
Mark likewiſe take notice, that theſe things were the accompliſhment of the 
2 d pſalm. 19. But be thou not far from me, O Lord; O my ſtrength, hufte 
thee to help me. 20. Deliver my ſoul from the ſword: my tor ling jrom the power of 
the deg. (See on ver. 16.) 21. Save me from the lion's mouth. (See on ver. 13.) 
His enemies after having hanged him upon the croſs, thought he couid not 
eſcape death, and fancied thereby an end would be put to his pretenſions. Ac- 
cordingly, in mockery, they bade him fave himſelf, and come down if he was 
Meſſiah. To theſe inſults Jeſus returned no aniwer: he only prayed that God 
would haſte to help him, by delivering his fu from the — and bis darling 
from the potwer of the dog; his meaning was, not that he ſhould be delivered from 
death, but from the power of death. To this prayer God returned a gracious 
anſwer ; for Meſſiah here declares, that God heard him: for thou haſt heard me 
from the horns of the unicorn ; at the time I was in greateſt diſtreſs thou heardſt 
me. Agreeably to this, the apoſtle tells us Heb. v. 7. That Jeſus in the 
V « days of his fleſh, when he had offered up prayers and ſupplications, with 
by e ſtrong crying and tears, unto him that was able to fave him from death, 
Ki « was heard, in that he feared :” He prayed, that be might not re- 
by main under the power of death, and was heard on account of his piety ; for 
God raiſed him up. That this was the ſcope of the prayzrs, which the 
| ptalmiſt and the apoſtle aſcribe to Jeſus, is evident from their affirming, that 
he was heard. For in the other ſenſe he was not heard, being not delivered 
from crucifix on. —Meſſiah, after his deliverance from death, expreſſes bis 
reſolution to declare the perfections and the will of God to his brethren of 
mankind, and calls upon all virtuous perſons every where to praiſe God, on 
account of his mercy to men in their miſerable and afflited ſtate. 22. 7 
will declare thy name unto my brethren ; in the midſt of the congregation ill I 
praiſe thee. 23. Ye that fear the Lord, fraiſe him; all ye the ſeed of Jacob, 
glorify bim; and fear him, all ye the ſeed of Iſrael. 24. For he hath not deſpiſed 
| nor 3 the afflition of the afflicted: neither hath he bid his face from 
1 bim, but when he cried unto him, he heard. This paſſage the apoſtle applies 
I to Jeſus, Heb. 11. 11. © For which cauſe he is not aſhamed to call them brethren, 
« 12. Saving, I will declare thy name unto my brethren.” How fully Jeſus 
2ccompliſhed this prediction, by his own miniſtry, and by the miniflry of his 
af oſtles, need not be told to any who is acquainted with the doctrine of the 
goſpel, ee the nature and perfections of Cod, and concerning his 
mercy to men — 2 5. My præiſe ſhall be of thee in the great cengregation ; I will 
pay ny Vows. before * m that fear him : By declaring thy periection; and COUn- 
ſels before aſſembled nations, I will advance thy praiſe : Thus ſhall I pay 
my vows before them that fezr God. Theſe things Meſſiah ſpake after the 
manner of men, who in diſtreſs make vows for their deliverance.—In the 
lubſcquent verſes, he ſets fortli the glorious efficacy of his own ſufferings, in 
$ the converſion and ſalvation of the world. 26. The meck flall eat, and be 
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fatisfied : humble and teachable perſons ſhall have unſpeakable joy, in that 
perfection of knowlege and goodneſs, to which they ſhall be raiſed by my de- 
claring thy name unto them, in my goſpel. They ſhall praiſe the Lord that 
feek him: All who truly ſtudy to ſerve God, ſhall, by the afliſtance of the goſ- 
pel, be enabled to do it, to much better purpole than formerly. Then ad- 
dreſing himſelf to ſuch pious perſons, he gives them aſſurance of everlaſting 
life, namely, thro' his own death before deſcribed ; and thereby inſinuates, 
that this bleſſing ſhall be the great ſubje&t of men's praiſes to all eternity. 
Your heart ſball live for ever.—27. All the ends of the world ſhall remember, 
and turn unto the Lord, and all the kindreds of the nations fhall worſhip before 
thee : The Gentile nations, in the ends of the earth, and all the different 
tribes of mankind, ſhall by my goſpel be made to remember and turn to the 
Lord, whom they had ſo long forgotten and forſaken. 28. For the king- 
dom is the Lord's, and be is the governor among the nations: This general con- 
verſion of the Gentiles ſhall be effected, not merely by the excellency of 
my goſpel, and its being adapted to the wants and weakneſſes of mankind ; but 
by an immediate interpoſition of the power of God, who governs the world 
and all its concerns with uncontroulable ſway.— 29. All they that be at upon 
earth ſhall eat, and worſhip : all the kings and princes of the earth, who by 
the greatneſs of their ſtation are apt to forget their dependence on God the 
governor of the world, ſhall believe: ſo eating ſignifies in the Jewiſh language; 
and by the goſpel which they have believed, ſhall be taught to ſerve God. 
Or the meaning may be, they ſhall enjoy the pleaſures of their diſtinguiſhed 
ſtation, with a due ſenſe of the goodneſs of God, the liberal giver, and ſhall 
return him thanks accordingly, in the worſhip which they offer him. So 
great a change ſhall my goſpel make in the diſpoſitions of the great ones of 
the earth. All they that go doton to the duſt, all mortals of whatever degree 
they be, ſhall bow down before him : The kingdom of God, or the dominion of 
righteouſneſs ſhall be univerſal. — And none can keep alive his own foul : By the 
light which the goſpel ſhall diffuſe, the greateſt monarchs, as well as the mean- 
eſt men, ſhall be made fully ſenſible of their abſolute dependance upon God, for 
their happineſs both in time and eternity. 30. A jeed ſhall ferve him : It 
ſhall be accounted to the Lord for a generation : The converſion of the world 
to the Chriſtian religion, ſhall be no temporary matter. Men ſhall remain in 
the faith of the goſpel, and in the ſervice of God, from generation to gene- 
zation, 31. They ſhall come: the ſeed that ſhall ſerve him, ſhall often come 
together for the worſhip of God: and ſhall declare his righteouſneſs unto 
a people that ſhall be barn, that he hath done this: The Chriſtian faith ſhall 
remain for ever, becauſe every generation ſhall declare to their poſterity the 


knowlege of God, eſpecially his juſtice and mercy, in the ſubjection and ſal- 
vation of the world by his Son. 


Thoſe who have endeavoured to explain away the other prophecies, con- 
cerning the converſion of the Gentiles, by interpreting them of the con- 
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verſion of a few proſelytes to Judaiſm, have not attempted it here. Such a 
ſenſe of the paſſages, is too trifling to be eſpouſed by any. - Nay the whole 
prophecy in all its parts, is too particular and extraordinary to admit of any 
uncertain applications. The truth is, there never was in the world, any 
perſon but the Author of the Chriſtian religion, who ſuffered the things 
deſcribed in this pſa!m, and after theſe ſufferings declared the name of God 
to his brethren, and converted many Gentile nations to the knowlege and 
worſhip of the true God. In ſhort, the 22d pſalm deſcribes our Lord's ſuf- 
ferings in all their circumſtances, and foretells the happy effects thereof in the 
converſion of all nations, and in the perpetual duration of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, with a minuteneſs ſo aſtoniſhing, that every one who reads it muſt 
acknowlege, not only the inſpiration by which it was written, but the inſpi- 
ration of the other prophecies alſo which relate to the ſame ſubject. For 
tho' theſe be neither ſo full nor ſo particular as this, yet they mark many of 
the principal tranſactions of Chriſt's life, ſo plainly, that no capable judge can 
be at a loſs, to read the main traces of the goſpel-hiſtory, in the. Jewiſh pro- 
phecies. The latter therefore are ſtrong collateral proofs of the former, and 
ought to be acknowleged by all men as ſuch. 
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The typical prophecies in the Jewiſh Scriptures, conſidered as concurring tef= 
timonies to the facts recorded in the goſpels. 


RESIDES the direct prophecies, there are others of a more doubtful nature, 


which nevertheleſs deſerve a ſeparate conſideration, becauſe in them like- 
wiſe many important particulars of our Lord's life and character were fore- 
told, long before he appeared on carth. 


It is generally known that parables are feigned narrations, framed to give 
inſtruction in the molt agreeable and affecting manner. In this fort of com- 
poſitions, actions and ſpeeches are aſcribed ſometimes to beaſts, and even to 
things inanimate. The truth or leſſon inculcated in ſuch a compoſition, is 
called its moral ; and this, for the moſt part, ariſes ſo naturally from the ge- 
neral ſtructure of the parable, that there is no occaſion to point it out direct- 
ly. The eafterns gave inſtruction likewiſe, by actions naturally expreſſive 
of the ideas they intended to communicate, and which on that account were 
called ſymbolica/ or typical actions. Thus Eliſha, 2 Kings xiii. 15. bade the 
King of Iiracl ſhoot toward the eaſt, and ſtrike the ground, in token of his 
ſmiting the Syrians. In like manner Jeſus, a little before his death, laid 
aſide his upper garment, girded himſelf with a towel, poured water into a 
baſon, and waſhed his diſciples feet, to teach us ſymbolically how neceſſary 
It is, that laying aſide pride, we ſhould kindly perform to one another the 
meaneſt offices of love. Of the ſame nature was his breathing upon his diſ- 
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ciples, to ſignify, that thro” the inviſible operation of his power, he conferred on 
them the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, John xx. 22. Many of the inſtitutions of the 
Jewith law were of this fort, particularly the action of ſacrificing, the whole 
virtue of which lay in the impreſſion which, as a ſymbol, it made upon the 
mind of the offerer. For it was a repreſentation, by action, of what he de- 
ſerved for his tranſgreſſion, and was intended to impreſs his mind with a more 
lively ſenſe of the evil and demerit of his fin, in order to bring him to re— 
pentance.— Thus antiently in the eaſt there were three different methods of 
inſtruction uſed ; the /imple or direct manner, the parabolical, and the ſymbol:- 
cal, In conformity to theſe, we find three difterent kinds of prophecy in the 
Jewiſh Scriptures, v/z. 1. The ſimple prophecy, which deſcribes future events, in 
the plain hiſtorical ſtyle. Of this kind are many of the predictions, both in 
the Old and New Teſtament. 2. The von and dream, anſwering to the pa- 
rable, wherein an imaginary repreſentation, contrived to expreſs ſome future 
event, was ſet before the prophet. If this happened while he was awake, 
it was called a viſion; if afleep, it was a dream. The viſion and dream re- 
ſembled the parable in this likewiſe, that any kind of actors, whether rational 
or irrational, animate or inanimate, might be introduced into them. Of this 
kind were the dreams of Pharaoh and Nebuchadnezzar, and the viſions of Eze— 
kiel, Daniel, Zechariah, and the reſt. 3. The fymbolical or typical prophe- 
cy, wherein the prophets themſelves, or ſome other perſons, repreſented fu- 
ture perſons and events in dumb ſhow, ſometimes with explication, and ſome- 
times without. This fort anſwers to the inſtruction by ation, which was fo 
common in antient times. In looking over the Jewiſh prophecies, we find 
many of them of the ſymbolical kind. It ſeems God directed his ſervants 
the prophets antiently to foretel things future by ſymbolical actions or types, 
becauſe they often took up a long time in the performance : So that the con- 
tinuance, as well as the uncommonneſs of the actions, was fitted to excite 
the attention and curioſity of mankind, and naturally made a deep impreſſion 
upon their minds. Beſides, the ſymbolical actions of which the prophecy 
conſiſted, could hardly fail to be remembered, and of conſequence could ea- 
fily be compared with the accompliſhment, notwithſtanding, at the time the 
prophecy was delivered, the meaning of them was not underſtood. Whereas 
predictions conſiſting of a fimple narration of facts, whoſe meaning was dark 
or doubtful, would eaſily eſcape the memory. Being therefore attended with 


peculiar advantages, the typical or ſymbolical prophecy was often preferred to 
all others. 


SECT. 1. Of the firft kind of Typical Prophecy. Inflancer, the braſen ſer- 


pent , the mania; and the paſſover. 


1 fiſt and moſt intelligible kind of ſymbolical prophecy, is that wherein 
the prophet himſelf, or others according to his direction, are the actors; 
performing ſuch things as are altogether out of the ordinary courſe, but which 
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in their own nature are well adapted to convey an idea of the event intended. 
Thus Ifaiah xx. 2. At the ſame time ſjake the Lord by !ſatah the ſon of Amoz, 
faying, Go and looſe the ſackcloth from off thy loins, and put off thy ſhoe from 
thy foot : and he did ſo, walking naked and bare-foot. 3. And the Lord ſaid, 
Like as my ſervant 1faiah hath walked naked and bare-foot, three years, for a 
n and wonder upon Egypt and upon Ethiopia : a hgn of repreſentation; an 
example, or type of what was to betal Egypt and Ethiopia. The Egyptians 
and Ethiopians were to be fold as ſlaves by the king of Aſſyria. For it was 
the cuſtom antiently, to expoſe captives taken in war, to ſale, with ſcarce any 
clothing on their bodies. Accordingly it is added, ver. 4. So ſhall the king of 
Aſyria lead away the Egyptians priſoners, and the Ethiopians captives, young 
and cold, naked and bare-foot, even with their buttocks uncovered, to the ſhame of 
Exzypt. Another example we have, Ezek. iv. 1. where the prophet is com- 
manded to pourtray the city Jeruſalem upon a tile. Ver. 2. And to erect forts, 
and mounts, and batte ing rams againſt it. Ver. 3. And to take an iron pan 
or plate, ſuch as fire was wont to be carried in, before the Chaldean generals 
. when they went to battle. This he was to ſet up edge ways, as an iron wall 
5 between him and the city, to ſignify that the attempts of the beſieged, ſhould 
make no impreſſion on the army whoſe ſymbol was fire, and whoſe beſieging 
of Jeruſalem he was thus repreſenting in dumb ſhew. Ver. 4. He is com- 
manded to lie 390 days on his left-fide, to ſignify the time which the houſe of 
Judah was to bear its iniquity, and 40 days on his right-fide, for the iniquity 
of the houſe of Iſrael; and during theſe days he was to lie ſhackled, ſo as not 
to be able to turn from the one fide to the other. To repreſent the famine 
4 which the beſieged were to ſuffer, he is commanded, ver. . &c. to take all his 
G meat by weight, and his drink by meaſure, and to bake his bread with dung, 
to ſignify, that the people were to eat defiled bread among the Gentiles. Laſt 
of all, in the 5th chapter, by the type of his hair, which he divided into three 
parts, one of which he burnt in the midſt of the city, another he ſmote with 
a knife, and another he ſcattered in the wind, and then gathered a few of the 
ſcattered: hairs in his ſkirt, he ſignified what was to happen to the people at the 
: taking of the city. The ſame Ezekiel, in order to terrify the rebellious Iſ- 
raclites, ſet before them in action their future captivity. For chap. xii. 11. 
f God ordered him to tay, I am your /ign : like as 1 have done, jo fha'l it be dane 
to them : they ſhall remove and go into captivity. 12. The prince that is among 
them, ſhall bear upon his ſhoulder : The true tranſlation is, ſhall they bear upon 
their ſhoulder in the twilight, and ſhall go forth, they ſhall dig through the wall 
to carry him out thereby: he ſhall cover his face, that he ſee nit the ground with 
his eyes ; that he ſee not the deep ditch round the city, over which they are to 
carry him on their ſhoulders, leſt he be aftrighted with the fight. See like- 
wiſe 1 Kings, xi. 30. Acts xx1. 11. Rev. xvii. 21, 
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Having ſo many undeniable examples of this kind of prophecy, it will 
eaſily be allowed, I ſuppoſe, that our Lord has juſtly interpreted the erecting 
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of the braſen ſerpent, and the falling down of the manna from heaven, when he 
makes theſe things predictions of himſelf. In like manner, it will be allow- 
ed, that the evangeliſt John has rightly interpreted that law of the paſſover, 
whereby the Iſraelites were forbidden to break any of its bones, as ſignifying 
that none of the bones of the true paſſover, ſhould be broken at death. The 
jultneſs however of theſe interpretations will be ſtill more clearly diſcerned, 
it the things themſelves are examined.—I ſhall begin with the prophetic ac- 
tion of Moſes, who by the command of God made a braſen ſerpent, and put 
it upon a pole, that the Iſraelites who were bitten with ſerpents, might look at 
it and be healed. This tranſaction Jeſus inſinuated, was a ſymbolical repre- 
ſentation of his ſufferings, and of the happy effects of them. John iii, 14. 
And as Moſes lifted up the ſerpent in the wilderneſs, even ſo muſt the ſon of man 
be lifted up: 15. 7. hat whoſoever believeth on him, ſhould not periſh, but have 
everlaſting life. The like application jeſus made of this tranſaction, when 
he told the Jews, John xii. 32. And I, if 1 be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me. Nor can our Lord be found fault with for affirming, 
that the tranſaction of the braſen ſerpent was purely ſymbolical. Conſidered 
in any other light, this was a remedy ſo ridiculous, that tho' we could believe 
Moſes fooliſh enough to preſcribe it, a whole nation could not fancy they 
were cured by it of a mortal diſtemper, if they were not cured. Wherefore, 
as no body pretends there was any virtue in a ſerpent of braſs, to heal the bite of 
a real ſerpent, in one who only looked at it, its virtue muſt have ariſen from the 
divine appointment. And a better reaſon for this appointment cannot be aſ- 

ſigned, than that it was intended to ſignify, by action, the nature and effects of 
Meſſiah's death, and to keep up among the Jews an expectation thereof. And 
tho' in the Moſaic hiſtory, we find no intimation that the affair of the braſen 
ſerpent was ſymbolical, perhaps Moſes, by word of mouth, taught that it was 
ſo. This however we are certain of, that the Iſcaclites conſidered it as ſuch, 
For the prophet Iſaiah introduces Meſſiah ſaying, chap. xlv. 22. Look unto me, 
and be ye ſaved, all the ends of the earth : I am the perſon prefigured by Mo- 
ſes's braſen ſerpent : Therefore look unto me, not ye Jews only, but all the 
ends of the earth; ye Gentiles allo; and be ſaved from the mortal diſeaſes of 
ignorance and ſin, wherewith ye are infected. Accordingly, the whole paſ- 
ſage runs thus, ver. 21. There is no God beſides me, a juſt God and a ſa- 
digur, there is none beſides me. 22. Look unto me, and be ye ſaved, all the 
ends of the earth : for 1 am God, and there is none elſe, 23. I have ſworn by 
myſelf, the word is gone out of my mouth in righteouſneſs, and ſhall not return, 
that unto me every knee ſhall bow, every tongue ſhall ſwear. Accordingly the 
apoſtle Paul applies this latter paſſage to our Lord's exaltation, Philip. ii. 10, 11. 
In the ſynagogue of Capernaum, Jeſus preached and ſaid, John vi. 40. 
1 am the bread of life. Your fathers did eat manna in the awilderneſs, and are 
dead, but this is the bread which came down from heaven, that a man may eat 
thereof and not die. I am the living bread which came down from heaven. 
Here our Lord affirms, that the manna, which God antiently rained down on 
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the Iſraelites, for the ſupport of their life, while they wandered in the wilder- 
neſs, was intended to prefigure the coming of the Son of God from hea- 
ven, for the ſpiritual nouriſhment and life of men. To this application no 
objection can be made. The metaphors of meat and drink, were perfectly fa- 
miliar to Jewiſh ears, for denoting kncwlege and virtue; and the actions of 
cating and drinking, were often uſed to ſignify the acquiſition of moral qualities, 
together with the influence which theſe have upon the happineis of men. 
(See Prov. ix. 2. 5. Iſaiah xxv. 6. Iv. 1—3.) The ſymbol itſelf therefore 
aptly enough fignified the thing, which Jeſus told the Jews was denoted by it. 
And that it might be deſigned by God to prefigure the coming of his Son, can- 
not be thought improbable even by an infidel, who conſiders how common it 
was with the eaſterns to expreſs things ſymbolically, and how many future 
events were antiently foretold by God in this very manner. In the hiſtory 
which the evangeliſt John gives of our Lord's crucifixion, he relates as follows, 
chap. xix. 31. The Fews, becauſe it was the preparation, that the bodies ſhould 
not remain uten the croſs on the ſabbath-day (for that jabbath-day was an high 
day) beſought Pilate that their legs might be broken, and that they might be taken 
away. 32. Then came the ſoldiers and brake the legs of the firſt, and of the 
other which was crucified with him. 3 3. But when they came to Jeſus, and ſaw 
that he was dead already, they brake not his legs. The evangeliſt obſerves, that 
this extraordinary circumſtance happened by the direction of God, who de- 
ſigned thereby to fulfil an antient prophecy. 36. For theſe things were done, 
that the Scripture ſhould be fulfilled, A bene of him ſha'l not be broken. The 
paſſage cited by the evangeliſt, is Exod. xii. 46. where Moſes, delivering the 
ordinances of the paſſover, ſays, In one houſe ſhall it be eaten, thou ſhalt not 
carry forth ought of the fleſh abroad out of the houſe : neither fhall ye break a 
bone thereof. This inſunction therefore was typical; and ſignified, that the 
Son of God, the true paſſover, when he was ſacrificed, thould not have his fleth 
ſcattered nor his bones broken. And tho at firſt fight, an intimation of this kind 
may appear to have been very needleſs, eſpecially as the Iſraelites did not under- 
ſtand the meaning of it; yet on a more narrow inſpection it will appear 
highly wiſe. God intended that his Son ſhould ariſe trom the dead on the 
third day after his death. To this it was neceſſary that his body ſhould be 
preſerved entire. The foretelling therefore ſo long before, that when the 
Son of God offered himſelf a ſacrifice for fin, his body ſhould be preſerved 
entire, ſhewed mankind, at leaſt when the matter came to paſs, that from 
the beginning God deſigned his Son ſhould ariſe from the dead. 


SECT. 2. Of the ſecond hind cf Typical Prophecy. Inſtances, Pſalm ii. 
Ixxxix. 19. Zech. vi. 9.— 15. J. vii. 14. Jonab i. 17. 


A SECOND kind of ſymbolical prophecy was that wherein the pro- 

phet himſelf, or others, were made types of future perſons and events, 
in their natural characters and actions, or in ſuch things as happened to them 
I | according 
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according to the common courſe of human affairs. If the prophet himſelf 


was not the type, the pet ſons choſen were commonly remarkable for the dig- 
nity of their character and actions, conſequently they were univerſally known 


to the people for whom the prophecy was intended. That perſons in their na- 


tural characters and actions, thould have been thus made to repreſent things fu- 


ture, was perſe ly proper. For it is preciſely the ſame thing, whether the 
perſon who is the type, performs the typical actions by the command of God, 
or whether he is led to theſe actions in the ordinary courle of providence. The 
nature and deſign of both is the ſame ; namely, to give a more lively and 
ſtriking repreſentation of the event foretold; and both depend upon the will 


and pleſure of God. In the one caſe, God commands the actions to be done 


on purpoſe: In the other from events coming to paſs in the natural order of 
things, he chutes ſuch as are fitteſt to repreſent the future matters he has 
a mind to make known. There is this difference however between the two: 
the extraordinary actions being all done on purpoſe, had every one of them 
their meaning and accompliſhment ; whereas types taken from things happen- 
ing according to the common courſe of human affairs, might in ſome par- 
ticulars want both meaning and accompliſhment. Every circumſtanoEthere- 
fore of what may be called he natural type, muſt not be too ſtrictly urged. 


I. Of this kind of prophecy, there are ſeveral inſtances in the Old Teſta- 
ment, ſuch as Pſalm 11. where the character and actions of David, are evi- 
dently made types of Mleſſiah's character and actions, in the revelations which 
were given concerning him to David himſelf, For in that plaim there are 
tuch things ſpoken to and of David, as cannot be applied to him at all ; unleſs 


on the ſuppolition of his repreſenting Meftiah. Thus, ver. 1, 2. The heathen are 


laid to rage at the appointment of David to be king ; and the kings of the earth to ſet 
themſebves, and the rulers to take counſel together, againſt the Ler d, and againſt his 
anointed. Yet in the hiſtory nothing of this kind is to be found. The neigh- 
bouring heathen princes and rulers do not ſeem, in the flourithing times of 
the Jewiſh republic, to have had any hand at all in ſettling the ſucceſſion to 
the throne of Iſrael, Wherefore, this combination of the Gentile princes 
with the rulers, againſt the Lord's anointed, was fulfilled only in Jeſus, as the 
brethren affirmed, Acts iv. 25—28. Ver. 7. I will declare the decree, the 
Lord hath ſaid unto me, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. It was 
in a very low ſenſe that David could be called G:d's /on, or that his exaltation 
to the throne of Iſrae], could be called God's begetting bim. But applied to the 
reſutrection of Jeſus from the dead, as it is by the apoſtle Paul in his ſermon 
at Antioch in Piſidia, Acts xiii. 33. this paſſage obtained full and propet ac- 
complithment —-5. Ajr of me, ond I will give thee the beathen for thine inhe- 
ritance, and the utlermiſi parts of tbe earth for a foſſ;jjion. David indeed ſub- 
dued ſome petty heathen nations bordering upon Pateſtine. But could this be 
called God's giving him the heathen in genera] for his inheritance ? And as for 
the uttermoſt pars of the earth, where do we read that he had theſe beſtowed 
on him for a poſeſtion? To interpret {uch a magnificent promile, of the ut- 
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termoſt parts of ſo ſmall a country as Canaan, were altogether inept. Nor 
ſhould it be forgotten, that ſuch heathen nations as David conquered, revolted 
from his grandſon Rehoboam ; fo that they were neither the inheritance nor 
poſſeſſion of his family. 9. Thou ſbalt break them with a rod of iron, thou 
{bait daſh them in pieces like a potter's veſſel, Did David utterly deſtroy the 
heathen nations whom he conquered ? It was not his intereſt ſo to do. He 
made them tributaries to him, and allowed them the exerciſe of their religion. 
But Meſſiah will break the heathens with a rod of iron, and dath them to pieces. 
For the teachable among them he will bring to the knowlege and ſervice of the 
true God, and will utterly deſtroy the reſt who refuſe to ſubmit to his govern- 
ment. 10. Be wiſe now therefore, O ye kings : be inſtructed, ye judges of the 
carth. 11. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trembling. I would 
gladly know, in what ſenſe it was the wiſdom and duty of the kings and 
judges of the earth, to ſubmit to David's government ? Or how their ſubmiſ- 
ſion, to him could be called “ a ſerving of the Lord with :car and trembling ;” 
ſeeing he never taught the heathens whom he conquered to obey the law of 
Moles ?—12. Kiſs the Son, left be be angry, and ye periſh from the way, when: 
his wrath is kindled but a little: bleſſed are all they that put their truſt in him. 
If by the Son of God no other were meant here but David, why ſhould the 
kings and judges of the earth have dreaded his anger? Was it fo terrible, that 
it alone would make them periſh from the way ? To conclude, How ſhould 
truſting in David, or, according to the meaning of the Hebrew idiom, be- 
coming ſubjects to David, (Matth. xii. 21. compared with Ifaiah xlii. 4. 

make men bleſſed ? Upon the whole, it is evident, that if the ſecond pſalm 
deſcribes the character and actions of David, it introduces them merely as re- 
preſentations of the character and actions of Meſſiah. The comment or expli- 
cation of the type, contained in the pſalm itſelf, puts this point beyond doubt. 


IT. We have another example of this kind of prophecy, in the Ixxxix. pſalm, 
where Ethan, by inſpiration, ſpeaks. of David as an emblem of Meſſiah. 
Ver. 19. Thu ſpakeſt in viſion to thy holy One, and ſaidſt, J have laid help upon 
one that is Mighty: I hare exalted one choſen out of the people. For tho” it 
mutt be allowed, that the things here mentioned, ought to be referred to David 
in their firſt meaning, it is but in a low ſenſe that they can be applied to him: 
For inftance, That God had /aid help upen Fim, ver. 19: That he was one mighty, 
ver. 19: That he was Ced's firjt-born Len, ver. 27. this is the grand title 
given to David in the 2d plaim, as the repreſentative of God's Son : That he 
was to be made higher than the k nas of the earth, ver. 27: That bis throne 
was ts be as the days of heaven, ver. 29. Ethan himſelf was ſenſible, that 


what accompliſhment theſe things had in David, did not come up to the full 
meaning of the expreſſions. He thereiore looked for a more proper accom- 
pliſhment of them, in a perſon more diftant, of whom David was only the 
type. 38. But theu haſt coſt off and abberred, thou haſt been writh with thine 
anantcd. 39. T ou Pa, mad vcid the eavenant 7 0 * fervant, CCC, (See on 

O © plaim 
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pſalm lxxii. ſect. 3. of this chap.) The ſucceeding prophets likewiſe viewed 
David in this light. For in alluſion to his being the repreſentative of Meſſiah, 
they call Meſſiah David. Thus Hoſea iii. 5. In the latter days Iſrael ſhall re- 
turn, and ſeek David their Ring. Jer. xxx. 9. They ſhall ferve the Lord, and 
David their king, whom I will raiſe up to them. —Ezek. xxxiv. 23. 1 will ſet one 
ſhepherd ever them, even my ſervant David, &c. 24. Aud my ſervant David, 
ſhall be @ prince ever them. To conclude ; that David in this lxxxix pſalm 
was conſidered as the repreſentative of Meſſiah, is evident from thoſe paſſages 
in the ſubſequent prophecies, where the bleſſings of Meſſiah's reign are called 
the ſure mercies of Dawid, in plain alluſion to the 28th ver. of this pſalm, My 
mercy 1 wil keep for bim fer ever, See on If1. Iv. 3.4. 3. of this chap. 


III. Zechariah vi. 9 — 15. furniſhes us with a third example, being a ſym- 
bolical prophecy taken from the character and actions of Joſhua the High- 
prieſt. 9. 7he word of the Lo d came unto me, ſaying, 10. Take of them of the cap- 
tivi y, &c. 7. e. take witneſſes along with thee. II. Then take fikver and gold, 
end make crowns, and ſet them upon the head of Joſhua, the Son of Jeſedech, the 
Hizb-prieft ; 12. And ſpeak unto him, ſaying, Thus ſpeaketh the Lord of bojls, 
ſaying, Bebel the man, wheſe nume is the Branch. The man whole name is ze 
Branch, is that great perſonige who was to deſcend from David, concerning 
whom ſo many of the prophets ſpake, and to whom the Jews gave the appel- 
lation of Meſab. He was named The Branch, becauſe in that celebrated 
prophecy, Iſ. xi. 1. he is repreſented as a branch growing out of the root of 
Je, to ſignify that he was to ſpring out of the family of David or Jeſſe, at- 
ter it was cut down to the ground, or deprived of the royal dignity. Accord- 
ingly, If. liti. 2. Meſſiah himſelf is repreſented as a root out of a dry ground, 
that had no form nor comelineſs: and by the ſucceeding prophets he is de- 
ſcribed under the notion of a branch from David. Thus Jer. xxiii. 5.“ Pe- 
hold the days come, faith the Lord, that 1 will raiſe unto David a righteous 
« branch, and a king ſhall reign and proſper, and ſhall execute juſtice and 
« judgment in the earth. 6. In his days Judah ſhall be ſaved, and Iſrael ſhall 
„ dwell fafely: and this is his name whereby he ſhall be called, The Lord our 
« righteouſneſs,” This name ſhews, that Jeremiah is not ſpeaking here of any 
of the ordinary deſcendents of David : For to none of them was it ever given ; 
neither could it be given to them. The prophet plainly alludes to Iſaiah's de- 
ſcription of Mcftiah, as a branch growing out of the root of Jefle ; chap. xi. I. 
and to the names which he gave him, chap. ix. 6. * and his name ſhall be call- 
„ ed Wonderful, Counſellor, the mighty God, the everlaſting Father, the 
« Prince of pzace.” In like manner Zechariah, in the prophecy under conſi- 
deration, having the ſame de ſeriptions in his eye, ſays, And he ſhall grow up cut 
of his place, namely, from the root of Jeſle, and be foal! build the temple of the 
Lerd: 13. Even be fpa'l build the temple of the Lord, and be ſball bear the glory: 
The glory of building the church, which is the true and everlaſting temple of 
God, {hall belong to him alone. And ſa gil fit and rule upon bis throne, and 
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he ſhall be a prieſt upon his throne, He ſhall be both a king and a prieſt; 


the union of which dignities in the perſon here typified, is ſignified emblema- 
tically, by the two crowns that were to be put upon Joſhua's head. — And the 
counſel of peace ſhall be betwween them bath. This is Zechariah's explication of the 
names, Counſellor, and Prince of peace, given to Meſſiah by Ifaiah: There ſhall be 
the moſt perfect harmony between the prieſtly and kingly offices in his perſon, 
becauſe in him they ſhall both conſpire towards the ſame end. That this pro- 
phecy was altogether ſymbolical, referring to a future and greater petſonage than 
Joſhua, and that it was underitood to be ſo both by Joſhua and the witneſſes, is 
evident, I think, from ſeveral circumitances: ſuch as, that e man uli name 
1s the Branch, had been before this declared, both by Iſaiah and Jeremiah, to 
be a deſcendent of David: Whereas Joſhua the High-prieſt, being of the ta- 
mily of Aaron, was of the tribe of Levi, Wherefore, God's meaning was, 
Behold one, who is a repreſentation of my ſervant the Branch, who ſhall grow 
out of his place, the family of David, the place appointed for him in the de- 
cree of heaven, and of which intimation has been given by my prophets from 
the beginning. Farther, beſides the name of God's ſervant the branch, and 
the place out of which be was to grew, the root of Jeſſe, there are in this pro- 
phecy ſeveral alluſions to things predicted by former prophets, concerning this 
great deſcendent of David. For inſtance, his building the temple of the Lord, 
is twice mentioned, becauſe in the revelation made to David concerning him, 
it was expreſsly foretold of him, (2 Sam. vil. 12.) that he was to build an 
houſe for the name of the Lord. So likewiſe his ſitting and ruling on his 
throne with the counſel of peace, is here mentioned, becauſe Iſaiah had call- 
ed him Counſellor ; and becauſe both he and Jeremiah, in their prophecies 
concerning the Branch, had deſcribed the peaceful glories of his reign. From 
all this it appears, that God choſe Joſhua to be a jymbol or repretentation of 
Meſſiah, becauſe he was employed in building the Temple, juſt as Solomon 
on the fame account had been made a type of Meſſiah, the builder of the true 
ſpiritual temple ; Alſo becauſe he fat and ruled, not merely as a prieſt, but as 
a king, fo that in him the two dignities of ruler and prieit harmonioully con- 
ſpired towards the ſame end, the re-eſtabliſhment of the commonwealth, It 
ſeems the children of the captivity voluntarily ſubmitted to his authority in 
civil matters, either out of reſpect to his character as High-pricit, or because 
Zerabbabel their prince was very young when they left Babylon. In theſe cha- 
racters and actions therefore, Joſhua was a fit repreſentative of e Branch, with 
this circumſtance of advantage, that being of the family of Aaron, no perſon 
could miſunderſtand the meaning of the prophecy, Whereas, had Zerubbabe 
been made the type here, it might have been ſuppoſed, that he was not the repre- 
ſentative of, but the very perſon called in former prophecies, the Branch, being 
himſelf the eldeſt lineal deicendent of the houſe of David. ——-Betore we d- 
miſs this ſubject, it may not be amiſs to mention Zech. iii. 8. becauſe it 
proves that Jothua in the prophecy under conſideration, was conſidered as a 
type by the prophet, by Zerubbabel, by the witneſſes, and even by himſclf. 
Ora s 8. Hear 
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8. Hear now, O 701 uo the High-prieſt, thou and thy ellis that ſit before thee, 


for they are men ac wndered af, In the Hebrew it is nen of wonder, typical men, 
men ſingled out to repreſent perſons and things future, by their character and ac- 
tions; fo the phraſe evidently ſignifies Iſalah xx. 3. viii. 18, — For, beho'd I wil! 
bring ferth my fervant the Branch: Ye are the repreſentatives of my ſervant the 
Branch. On this account ve ſhall be wondered at; ctpecially when in due 
time, I bring him forth whom ye repreſent. We have ſeen already how Jothua 
was a type of Meſſiah. Zerubbabel, one of Joſhua's fellows, was like. 
wiſe a type of him, as he reſtored the commonwealth, not by force, but by the 
favour and inviſible aſſiſtance of God. Zech. iv. 6. n is the word of the 
Lord to Zerubbabe!, ſaying, Not by might nor by power , but by my ſpirit, feith 
the Lord of hoſts. 7. Who art thou, O great mountain * B; fare Zerubbabel thou 
ſhalt become à plain, and he ſhall bring ert, the { cad lone e with ſhouts 
ings, crying, Grace, Grace. 


IV. To this claſs muſt be referred the celebrated prophecy, It. vil. 14. concern- 
ing a virgin's coneelving and bringing forth a fon, if it is judged to be of the 
ſymbolical kind. The truth is, it will bear either inter pretation; and accord- 
ing to either, was exactly fulfilled in the author of the Chriſtian religion. 
The occaſion of the prophecy was this. The * of Syria and Iſrael having, 
in the preceding year, ſeparately invaded Judea, flew many of the inhab.tants, 
and carried away a multitude of captives. But the ſeaſon, or ſome other cauſe; 
hindering them from conquering the country, they made a league to return 
next year, with their united forces. The object of this expedition was to 
raze the walls of Jeruſalem, to dethrone Ahaz the deſcendent of David, 
and to ſet up the Son of Tabeel, on condition he was to be their tributary. 
This confederacy ſeemed to threaten deſtruction to the houſe of David: 
and the rather, that in the firſt invaſion, Maaſejah, Ahaz's fon, was ſlain. 
with many of the ſeed royal. 2 Chron. xxviit. 7. Little wonder then that 
the rumour of this aſſociat on filled Jeruſalem with conſternation. If. vii, 
2. His heart was moved, and the heart cf "his people, as the trees of the word are mov- 
ed with the wind. To comfort the people, God ſent Iſaiah to foretel the 
iſſue of the league. When the prophet came, he found the king with his no— 
bles in the greateſt deſpondency, viewing the fortifications of the city. He did 
not hold them long in kult He aſſured them from God, that the confe— 
deracy ſhould not ſtand nor come to paſs. And for the confirmation of their 


1 


faith, he deſired Ahaz to aſſe any ſign he pleaſed. But the king diſbelieving 


the prophet, ſullenly reſuſcd to afle a ſign, on pretence that he would not tempt 
the Lord. ver. 12. Upon thi-, Iſaiah rebuked the whole houſe of David, for 
diſtruſting God's covenant with their progenitor, concerning the perpe: uity ot 
the kingdom ; Low 5 withal, that the Lord himſ If would give them a ſign | in 
proof of the vanity of the :onfe, Jeracy, 14. Behold, a virgin ſhall cancei ve, and 
ſhall bear 9 2 7 {hall call his name Immanuel. 15, Butter and honey hall be 

at, &c. They who think this prophecy of the ſymbolical kind, explain it 
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in the following manner. Ye houſe of David, who look upon the kingdom 
as loſt t, your family, attend to what I am going to ſay. As the birth and 
name of is my fon Shearjaſhub, whom I have brought to you by God's com- 
mand, (vcr. 2.) was lately a ſign to you of the return of the captives, ſo the birth 
and name of another of my ſons, ſhall be a ſign to you of the deliverance of 


this land om the cor. federacy, which has fo much alarmed you. 14. Bbold, a 


virgin ſha! concerve and bear @ ſon, and ſhail call his name Immanuel, in token of 


God's afli:.ance. * Butter and hanry ſhall be cat, that he may know to refuſe 
the evil an chuſe the 2 . 16. For gere the child ſtall know ts rejuſe the evil 
and chuſe {l bod of the land that thou abtheorre |; all be fer 'REN of both her kt nds: 
In this land inall be neither rap ine, nor its attendant famine, but plenty of 
every thing . for this ſon to chuſe and refute, of whom I am prophecying. 
And thereiore the hoſt of which you are ſo afraid, ſhall not invade the land. 
Withal, 3 this child ſhall arrive at the age, in which he ſhall be able to 
ſignify by ſpeech, what he likes or CUBES: i affurc you the lands of Syria and 
Ifracl ſhall be acp rived ot the an king According to this interpretation, the 
pro, het ſpeaks of the-birth of a child | at that time. But as in all ſymbolical 
prophecies, ſo here, the things ſpoken are too grand to belong to the type, 
unleſs in the firſt and loweſt ſcuſe. The event foretold, preſigures the birth of 
a greater perion in a more diſtant age, Who was to be born of a real virgin, 
and was to be really manuel, or God with us —Thote who interpret the pro- 
phecy directly, e cnn that that part of it which foretels the birth of the child 
and his name, relates only to Metitah, who was to be conceived of a virgin, 
and who, by virtue of his divine nat! ure, was to be really Ged wii us. W he- 
ther the birth of this child was far diſtant, or near at hand, the prophet does 
not fay : only on the promiſe of his birth, the houſe of David was to reſt aſ- 
ſured, thit no power of man ſhould be able utterly to deſtroy the kingdom 
of Judah, or the houſe of David, till he ca me, in whom the promiſe of the 
perpetual kingdom was to be fuitilied. In the following part of the prophecy, 
Haiah ſpeaks of Sheaijathub, by a TO on uſual in the prophetic writings ; 
and aich, tho' it be obſcure in writing, might be ſufficiently plain in pro- 
nouncing, by the alteration of the propb ct's voice, and by his pointing to 
Shearjachub, who was at his fide. Butter and boney ſb e cat, &c. There ſhall 
be fuch plenty of every thing in the land, and by cor tequence {uch peace and: 
quictneſs, notwithſtanding the threa tened invaſion, that this child whom you 
ſce, ſhall have it in his power to ma ke chvice of the things molt agreeable to- 
him, and by the time he is capable of ſignifying his choice, that is, in the 
ſoace of a few months, the conſed eracy of which you are ſo much afraid, 
{hall be broken by the death of the two kings. To the nter pretatic ns juſt 
now given of this prophecy, it may be 'obieQted, that the antient Jews do not 
ſeem 0 have underſtood it in this manner. For if they had thought it fore- 
told, either typically or directly, that Meſſiah was to be born of a virgin, ſo 
extraordinary a circumſtance muſt heve been taken notice of by them. I an- 
iwer, that Matthew's applying Iſalah's prophecy to our Lord's miraculous con- 
| ception, 
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ception, Chap. i. 22. is itſelf a ſufficient proof that the prophecy was antiently 
thus underſtoo?. 


V. The laſt example of this fort of prophecy ſhall be Jonah i. 17. Now 
the Lord had pref pared a great fiſh to foal! ow up Jonah, and Jonab was in 
the belly of the jib three days and three nights. In the prophecy itſelf, there is 
no hint that this event referred to any diſtant tranſaction. Nevertheleſs, the 
Author of Chriſtianity exprelsly a aſſures mankind, that it was a ſymbolical pro- 
phecy of his death, of his being in the grave three days, and of his reſur- 
rection from the dead. For when the Phariſees demanded a ſign from heaven 
in proof of his miſſion, he told them, Luke xi. 29. This is an evil gene- 
© ration. They ſeek a ſign, and there hall no ſign be given it, but the ſign of 

Jonas the prophet. 30. For as Jonas was a bign unto the Ninevites, ſo ſhall 
allo the Son of Man be to this generation.” In what manner Jonah was a 
ſign to the Ninevites, our Lord h. ad declared on a former occaſion. Matth xii. 
40. © For as Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale's belly, ſo 
& ſhall the Son of Man be three days and three nights in the heart of the 
ec earth.” In the interpretation which the Founder of Chriſtianity hath put 
upon what happened to the prophet Jonah, be may be credited. By many ex- 
amples we have ſeen, how uſual it was for God to make his prophets foretel 
things future, by ſignificant actions which he directed them to perform. And 
tho' Jonah's being ſwallowed up of the fiſh, was no action of his, it alters not 
the caſe. God brought it to paſs on purpole, that it might be a repreſentation 
by action, of what was to happen to his Son. In this matter therefore, Jonah 
was a type or ſign by repreſentation of our Lord's death, burial, and reſurrec- 
tion. Moreover, the effect which his miraculous preſervation had upon the 
Ninevites, to make them give credit to his meſſage, was a repreſentation of the 


effects which our Lord's reſurrection was to hone upon mankind, in bringing 
them to believe his goſpel. 


cc 


* 
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SECT. 3. Of the third kind of typical prophecy. Inſtances, 2 Sam. vii. + 
Pjalm Text, Iſaiah Iv. Jer. xxxili. 15. 


HERE is a third kind of typical prophecy, more complex than the for- 
mer, viz. when future perſons and things in their natural characters and 
actions, are made emblems of perſons and things more remote than them- 
ſelves, and are predicted with this very view, that they may repreſent them. 
This ſpecies of prophecy is evidently analogous to the former, wherein things 


future are foretold, by preſent perſons and actions; ſo that if the one is admit- 


ted, the other cannot be rejected. The reaſon is this: if from among the va- 
rious characters, actions and ſufferings, of men living at the time of the pro- 
phecy, God might chuſe ſuch to be types, as were beſt fitted to repreſent the 
characters, actions and ſufferings, of thoſe future perſons he thought fit to 


raiſe an expectation of in the world, why might he not raiſe the ſame expec- 
tation, 
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tation, by the characters, actions and ſufferings of perſons future? In this cer. 
tainly there was nothing incongruous. Known unto God are all the actions of 
men from the beginning. Every event that comes to pals is the effect of his 
providence. From the characters and actions therefore of perſons, who he 
knew would come upon the ſtage, he might eaſily chooſe thoſe which in their 
nature and circumſtances, were beſt adapted to be emblematical repreſentations, 
of the future perſons and events to be introduced in more diſtant periods : and 
having fixed upon ſuch as he ſaw to be proper for that end, it was every way 
agreeable to his wiſdom to foretel them, in order that he might raiſe and keep up 
among mankind, an expectation of the more diſtant greater events. Indeed 
this method of prophecy is ſo far from being abturd, that nothing can be con- 
ceived better adapted to diſplay the perfections of God. For it gives us the 
grandeſt, moſt magnificent, and moſt affecting idea of the power and fore- 
knowlege of God, and of the extent of his providence, whereby the world 
is governed. Withal, by the appearing of the type, conformably to the pro- 
phetic deſcription given thereof, the truth of the prediction is demonſtrated, 
and mankind are led to look forward with the more aſſurance and hope, for the 
greater and more diſtant accompliſhment of the prophecy, thus demonſtrated 


to be divine. 


I. Of the kind of prophecy under confidegation, we have an example 2 Sam. 
vil. 12. And when thy days d /ufilled, and theu ſhait ſiecp «1th thy fathers, 1 
will ſet up thy ſeed after ther, which jhall proceed o t of thy bowels 13. He ſhall 
build an houſe for my name, ond I will eftablijh the throne of his kingdem for ever. 
14. I will be his father, and he ſhall be my fon : if be commit iniquity, I will 
chaſten him with the rod of men, and with the ſtripes of the children of men: 
15. But my mercy ſhall not depart away from him, as I 190k it from Saul, whom 
I put away before thee. 16. And thine houſs and thy kingdom fhall be eſtabliſhed 
for ever before thee : thy throne ſhall be eſiavliſhed for ever. 17. According to all 
theſe words, and aicording to all this viſin, ſo did Nathan ſpeak unto David. — 
In its firſt meaning this prophecy evidently refers to Solomon, becauſe the ſeed 
of David here ſpoken of, was to be ſet upon the throne, immediately after Da- 
vid's days were fulfilled, and was to build God ſuch an houſe as David in- 
tended to have built. Beſides, it is expreſsly applied by David himſelf to So- 
lomon, 1 Chron. xxviii. 5. Nevertheleſs, that it had a ſecond meaning, re- 
ferring to more diſtant perſons, who were to fit on David's throne, and who 
are here prefigured by Solomon, the primary object of the prophecy, is equal- 
ly plain from the prophecy itſelf, For it is faid, that if this feed commit ini- 
qui y, God would chaſtiſe it, but not take away his mercy from it. Refer 
this only to Solomon, the ſeed immediately ſpoken of, and the magniſicence 
of the promiſe to David, concerning a perpetual kingdom in his family, va- 
niſhes into the ſhort duration of Solomon's reign, But ſuppole tha. Sol >zmon's 
deſcendents are likewite ſpoken of, the promiſe will have a meaning, worthy of 
the ſolemnity wherewith it was given, For Methah will be comprehended 
among 
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among the reſt. In this view, the different paſſages of the prophecy muſt be 
applied in their higheſt feni-+, to the different perſons ſpoken of, according to 
the peculiar nature of each. Of Solomon and his ordinary deſcendents, we 
are literally to underſtand the latter clauſe of the 14th verſe, together with the 
15th, 4 he, or his ordinary deicendents, commit iniſuiiy. I ey” chaſtiſe hin 
eoith the rod of men, and with the ſlripes of the children of men, but my mercy 
ſhall not depart au way from him, as 1 too it from Saul, Of Meſſiah only, and 
a Solomon as his type, the thirteenth and firſt clauſe of the fourteenth veries 
e ſpoken. He ſ all build an bouſe for my name, and I will eſlablijh the throne o 
bis kingdom for ever. All theſe things were fulfilled in the ſollowing manner. 
Such of David's . as committed iniquity were puniſhed, but God did 
not take his mercy from them, as he did from Saul. Their poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom ſuffered ſomeinterruption, but David's deſcendents were not put away 
for ever, to make room for ſome other family. The kingdom was reitored © 
them, after they had been corrected with the ſtripes of the children of mc: 
Thus the perpetu ity of the kingdom 1n them, was an emblem of the everla! 
ing kingdom of Mefliah. Farther, David's immediate deſcendent and 1uc- 
ceſſor, | built God ſuch an houſe as David intended to have built him. By this 
was prefigured the erection of the univerſe into one church or temple of Ged, 
to be accomplithed by the greater deſcendent of David, who was to arite aſte; 
Solomon, and of whom Solomog in his character and actions was a type. 
Moreover, to render him ſtill more fully a typ of this great perſonage, God 
declared in the viſion, ver. 14. J c be his father. and be ſhall be my ſen : where- 
by is ſignified, not only the love which God bare him, but the extraordinary 
wiſdom and other intellectual qualities which God beſtowed on Solomon, and 
by which he became a venerable repreſentation of him, who, tho' he ſprang 
from Davi-' „Was tr uely the Son of God, and pollctied 1 perfect: ons. The 
kingdom of this deſcendent God eſtabliſhed tor ever, by railing him to uni— 
verial and perpetual dominion, over the worlds vifible and inviſible.—II. What 
confirms all this, is, that David him elf ſeems to have know, that in the vi- 
fon concerning the everlaſting kingd zm, Solomon emed not only all his 
ordinary deſcendents, but onc in particular, of in :Onnely greater dignity than 
them all, in whom the covenant of the kingdom was to bo fu filled in its moſt 
perfect gute For in bis prayer ſor Solomon, Fl. Ixxii. he lays ſuchethings 
concerning the bletlings of his reign, and the duration of the kingdom in his 
perion, as every reacer mull ſce he referred to a 4h ter being than Lolomon, 
of whom Solomon was only the type. Thus, with what other m caning cou! a 
David ſay to God, that the effects of the ns ent of Solomon, who in 
his old age declined to idolatry, ſhou'd le, ver. 5. They Hel. fear thee as gang 
CS I. ſun and the moou endure, t' roazbout all ge. ve! e. Or ho w <cle could he 
lay, ver. 7. In bis days oo the right, aus fleur, and avndance of frace as los 
ar the mon e Vas David {ct nora nt of the ſtate 0; the world as to 
affirm, that, ver. 11. = inge fl d. fall dt dn before him, yea, all naticus [ail 
{rve bim. Did = know lo little ci the nature of mankind as to fancy, that 
| all 
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all nations would ſerve his Son Solomon, 12. Becauſe he ſhall deliver the needy 
when be crieth, and him that hath no helper, &c. or that, ver. 15. Prayer alſo 
ſhall be made to him continually, as it is in the original : or that the name of his 
ſon Solomon ver. 17. all remain for ever; his name ſhall be continued as lang 
as the ſum, and men ſhall be bleſſed in bim: all nations ſhall call him bleſſed. This 
latter paſſage is itſelf ſufficient to ſhew, that David knew he was ſpeaking not 
of Solomon, but of the ſeed promiſed to Abraham, in whom all nations 
were to be bleſſed; which ſeed he had been told in the viſion, was to be 
one of his poſterity. Farther, in the Ixxxixth pſalm wrote by Ethan, who 
was Solomon's contemporary, the covenant with David is repeated and ex- 
plained. In that explication, ver. 49. God's mercies, or loving-kindneſs to 
David, are ſpoken of as forgotten, notwithſtanding Solomon had enjoyed as 
long and happy a reign as any one perſon could poſſeſs. Ethan knew that 
theſe mercies did not terminate in Solomon, tho' he alone of all David's 
ſeed is mentioned in the covenant. Accordingly, when the ten tribes were 
rent from Rehoboam Solomon's ſon, he penned the Ixxxixth pſalm, in which 
he complained, ver. 39. Thou haſt made void the covenant of thy ſervant. And 
ver. 49: Where are thy former loving kindneſſes, which thou ſwareſt unto- David 
in tub | | | 244 

III. The prophet Iſaiah likewiſe informs us, that the promiſe in the covenant: 
with David, by which God bound himſelf not to take away his mercy from 
David's ſeed, as he had done from Saul, implies not only that the king- 
dom of David's ſeed ſhould be perpetual, but univerſal, comprehending the 
Gentiles ; and that the promiſe, in this its full extent, was to be accompliſhed 
in one ſingle perſon, who was to rule the Gentiles by means of true reli- 
gion. Chap. lv. 1. Ho, Every one that thirfieth :: This invitation being given 
to all without exception, plainly comprehends the Gentiles. Come ye 7o the 
waters. The knowledge of God is often in the Old Teſtament repreſented un- 
der the idea of meat and drink; becauſe this knowlege refreſhes and nou- 
riches the foul, more than meat does the body. Accordingly, the knowlege 
imparted in the goſpel, is called here water, and wine, and 'mik, and bread, 
the meats and drinks the moſt neceſſary and nourithing of any. — And 
he that hath no money : This circumſtance ſhews that ſpiritual things only 
are here ſpoken of. The particular idea repreſented by this qualification of 
the perſons who are called to embrace the goſpel, is that the knowlege of ſal- 
vation in the goſpel, was to be beſtowed on mankind freely. It is a- matter 
above all price: no money is ſufficient to purchale it. This idea appears ſtill 
more clearly from the ſubſequent clauſe : Come ye, buy and eat + yea, tome 
buy wine and milk, "without money, and without price. Ihe perſons called up- 
on to come buy wine and milk, being deſcribed as having no money are 
plainly the poor (See If. Ixi. 1.) who very properly are invited to buy, wich- 
out money and price. Nevertheleſs, as this tranſaction is termed g buying, 
it conveys the idea, that tho money is of no ule here, ſomething is ſtill ne- 
| 1 ceſſary 
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ceſſary to one's obtaining the bleflings denoted by wine and milk. Now, 
what can this be, but the perſons being thirty, or ſenſible of their own mi- 
ſery, mentioned in the firſt clauſe of the verle ? 2. Wherefore do ye ſend 
your money for that which is not bread, and your labour for that which ſattsfieth 


not? Here God r:bukes the folly of the Gentiles, who ſpent all their time 


and pains about the things of the preſent life, which give no real ſatisfaction, 
and are but of a momentary duration.——Hearken diligently unto me, and eat 
ye that which is good, and let your ſoul delight in fatneſs : If you will carefully 
attend to and obey the goſpel of my Son, you ſhall have that happineſs you 
have hitherto ſought in vain : Your whole ſoul ſhall be filled with the moſt 
raviſhing and permanent delights.—3. Incline your ear, and come unto 
me: Be obedient, ye Gentiles, and come unto me the true God. Hear, 
and your foul ſhall live : Hearken to my inſtructions, that you may obtain eter- 
pal life. And I will make an everlaſting covenant with you, even the ſure 
mercies of David : I will enter into an everlaſting covenant with you Gentiles, 
and make you likewiſe partakers of the mercy 3 in the covenant with 
David. The terms of this covenant with the Gentiles, are marked diſtinctly, 
ver. 6, 7. below. 4. Behold, I have given him, in whom the promiſe of 
the everlaſting and univerſal kingdom, made antiently to David, is to be ac- 
compliſhed, for @ witneſs to the people : A witneſs to the Gentiles concerning 
my nature, perfections, and councils, who am the true God: That is, I have 
given him for a teacher of religion to the Gentiles Alſo for 4 leader and 
commander to the people: I have conſtituted him their law-giver and king.— 
5. Behold thou, O ſeed of David, ſhalt call a nation thy ſubjects that thou 
neweſt apt ; and nations that knew not thee ſhall run unto thee. Here, without 
doubt, the ſubjection of the Gentile nations to David's ſeed is foretold ; and 
therefore what is ſaid, ver. 1, 2, 3. is moſt certainly addrefled to them. 
Becauſe of the Lord thy God, and for the holy one of Tjrael : the ſubjection of 
the Gentiles to thee, thall happen by the interpoſition and direCtion of thy 
God, the God of Iſrael, who hath promiſed long ago to glorify thee in this 
manner: for he hath glorified thee. Agrecably to this interpretation, in the 
ſubſequent part of the prophecy, the blefiing which the Gentiles were to re- 
ceive under the government of David's ſeed, is deſcribed ; namely, the par- 
don of fin upon repentance. This great bleſſing therefore, the diſtinguiſhing 
glory of the everlaſting or goſpel covenant, mentioned ver. 3, is the ſure 
mercies promiſed in the covenant with David. 6. Seek ye the Lord while be 
may be found; ye Gentiles ſubmit yourſelves to God, ſeeing, that in the new 
diſpenſation he is willing to receive you, —Ca!/ ye upon him while he is near: 
Worſhip him while he waits to be gracious. —For the new diſpenſation or 
covenant ſpeaketh on this wiſe, 7. Let the wicked forſake bis way, and the 
warighteous man his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, and he will 
bave mercy upon him, and to our God, for he will abundantly parden. 8. For 
my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, faith the 
Lord : If the wicked d:fire mercy, they muſt forſake their ways and their 
thoughts, 
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thoughts, becauſe they are not ſuch as I approve. IV. Nor did Jeremiah put 
any other interpretation apon the covenant with Dayid : For that he under- 
ſtood it of one particular deſcendent, greater and more diſtant than Solomon, 
is evident from his prophetical comment on that covenant, chap. xxxiil. 1 5. 
In thoſe days, and at that time, I will cauſe the Branch of righteouſneſs, Meſſiah, 
ſo called in allufion to Iſaiah's deſcription of him, chap. xi. 2. as a branch out 
of the root of jeſſe; 10 grow up unto David; and he ſhall execute judgment 
and righteoufneſs in the Land. Here the Spirit of God has in his eye what was 
ſpoken of Solomon figuratively, Pal. Ixxii. 2. © He ſhall judge the earth with 
5 righteouſneſs, and the poor with judgment.” —Jer. xxxiii. 16. In thoſe days 
ball Fudah be ſaved, and Iſrael ſhall duell in ſafety. This is agreeable to what 
was likewiſe ſpoken of Solomon figuratively, 1 Chron. xxii. 9. Behold, a 
“ ſon ſhall be born unto thee, who ſhall be a man of reft, and I will give 
« him reſt from all his enemies round about: for his name ſhall be Solomon, 
* and I will give peace and quietneſs to Iſrael in his days. Jeremiah adds, 
And this is his name, whereby be ſhall be called, The Lord our Righteouſneſs. 
As the bleſſings which Iſrael was to enjoy under Solomon's reign, were fig- 
nified by his name, the higher bleſſings to be enjoyed under the dominion 
of the Branch, ſhall be fignified by his bearing an infinitely more auguſt 
name : The Lord our Righteonfueſs And that there might be no doubt 
concerning the principal meaning of the covenant made with David, Jere- 
miah in the next verſe expreſsly affirms, that the raiſing up of this branch, 
was the proper accompliſhment of that covenant. 17. For thus ſaith the 
Lord, David ſhall never want a man to fit upon the throne of the houſe of IV 
rael ; The very words of the covenant, as repeated by David in the charge 
he gave to Solomon, 1 Kings ii. 4.— To conclude, Jeremiah declares, that 
the covenant with David, underſtood of the Branch, is as immutable as God's 
covenant, that there ſhall be day and night in their ſeaſon. 20. Thus ſaith 
the Lord, If you can break my covenant of the day, &c. 21. Then may alſo my 
covenant with David my ſervant be broken ; referring to the terms in which 
the covenant was repeated by Ethan, Pſal. Ixxxix. 36. His ſeed ſhall en- 
« dure for ever, and his throne as the fun before me, it ſhall be eſtabliſhed 
« for ever as the moon. This interpretation given by Jeremiah of the 
covenant with David, is the more remarkable, that he ſpake thus magnifi- 
cently of the perpetual kingdom in the ſeed of David, notwithſtanding the 
ten tribes, after having revolted from the family of David, were car- 
ried into captivity, and notwithſtanding he lived to fee the kingdom of Ju- 
dah deſtroyed in the perſon of Jehoiakin, and the Iſraelites carried away cap- 
Thus it appears, by as many and as clear proofs as in a 
ſubject of this nature can well be deſired, and theſe taken from the prophetic 
writings themſelves, that the viſion given to David concerning Solomon, did 
not ultimately terminate in him. His character, actions, and kingdom fore. 
told in the prophecy, were ſymbolical repreſentations of the character, actions, 
and kingdom of a much greater perſon, who in a more diſtant period was 
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to deſcend from David, and was to have a perpetual and univerſal monarchy 
aver all nations. I have only to add here, that the Jews in latter times uni- 
verſally underſtood the prophecy concerning Solomon, of a greater prince, of 
whom he was the type. For when the angel told Mary, that ſhe was ty 
conceive Meſſiah, it was in the following words: Luke i. 31. And be- 
« hold, thou ſhalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a ſon, and ſhalt 
« call his name Jeſus. 32. He ſhall be great, and ſhall be called the Son 
s of the Higheſt, and the Lord God ſhall give unto him the throne of his 
« father David. 33. And he ſhall reign over the houſe of Jacob for ever, 
% and of his kingdom there ſhall be no end.“ tow; 


Obſervations. 1. Thoſe ſymbolical prophecies which foretell things future 
by preſent perſons, characters, and: actions, may be conſidered as ſingle pro- 
phecies; whereas thoſe which foretell things future, by future perſons, cha- 
rafters, and actions, are double, foretelling firſt the type, and by the type 
things more diſtant. The diſtinction between the two kinds, will be clearly 
enough marked, if we call the former typical prophectes, and the latter prophecies 
of the type. 2. In ſymbolical prophecies taken from the natural characters 
and actions of perſons, we are not to expect an exact conformity between the 
ſymbol and the thing prefigured by it. This ſort of ſymbolical prophecies 
reſemble parables, in which it is ſufficient that the principal circumſtances 
have a moral meaning, correſponding to the ,general defign of the parable. 
For it often happens, that a variety of particulars are mentioned, merely to 
characteriſe the ſymbol, and to render it more conſpicuous ; but with no de- 
ſign to ſignify any thing future. This is obſervable in the prophecies of the 
type eſpecially: For as the ſymbol was itſelf future, unleſs it had beef par- 
ticularly deſcribed, it would not have been ſufficiently known ; nor would 
there otherwiſe have been ſuch a proof of the truth of the prophecy in the 
firſt inſtance, as was neceſſary to give mankind reaſon to look for the more 
diſtant accompliſhment of it. 3. As in ſymbolical prophecies there are 
things ſaid of the type, which are not to be applied to the antitype, becauſe 
they were not intended to prefigure any thing future, ſo there are things ſaid of 
the type, which cannot be applied tc it at all, or but in the very loweſt ſenſe, 
becauſe they were intended principally of the antitype, In prophecies of the 
type more eſpecially, theſe amplifications, as they may be called, of the qua- 
lities and actions of the type, are introduced to render the ſymbol a more 
perfect repreſentation of the more diſtant perſons and things ſignified there- 
by, and to prevent mankind from reſting in the firſt accompliſhmeat of the 
prophecy by the type, as if nothing farther were intended. Wherefore, in 
the interpretation of ſymbolical prophecies, it is neceſſary, on the one hand, 
to diſtinguiſh the things which are peculiar to the type, and on the other, 
thoſe which are proper to the antitype. Without this caution we may fall 
into miſtakes. 4. When the prophets themſelves acted ſymbolically in 
the prophetic ſcenes, their aCtions were altogether out of the common Fond ö 

; or 
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ſor which reaſon they were directed to explain them. Theſe explications, 
joined with the ſymbolical actions, formed the prophecy. But when the na- 
tural characters, actions, and ſufferings of men, whether preſent or future, 
were made choice of to prefigure perſons and things farther diſtant, no inti- 
mation was given by the prophets, that they were ſymbolical. This was to 
be gathered only from the nature of the things ſpoken, which were com- 
monly ſo grand, that they could not be underſtood of the perſons, to whom 
in the firſt inſtance they were aſcribed. Or it they were at all applicable to 
them, it was only in a very low and imperfect ſenſe; It was by this charac- 
ter, principally, that theſe prophecies were antiently known to be ſymbalical ; 
the people being led by the grandeur of the things ſpoken, to look beyond the 
type for a farther accompliſhment. 5. The matters prapoſed in the ſec- 
tions of this chapter, ſerve to explain all the ſymbolical prophecies, which are 
cited in the books of the New Teſtament. But my principal deſign in exa- 
mining the ſubject ſo particularly was, that I might ſhew what credit the facts 
in the goſpel-hiſtory derive from this claſs of prophecies likewiſe ; and that 
I might vindicate on the principles of antient compoſition, the ſymbolical 
predictions which in the goſpels are cited and applied to the Founder of Chri- 
ſtianity, whether by himſelf or by the evangeliſts. 6. In this view the 
pains I have taken, may be of uſe. The applications which the evangeliſts 
make of the ſymbolical prophecies to Jeſus in quality of Meſſiah, demon- 
ſtrate, that they were referred to Meſſiah, by all the antient Jews without 
exception. From this it follows, either that theſe prophecies were really in- 
tended in the manner wherein the Jews underſtood them, or that the whole 
nation, without the leaſt foundation, interpreted them "as types of a future 
perſon, contrary to their true meaning. If the former was the caſe, the 
fulfilment of theſe prophecies in the Author of the Chriſtian religion, proves 
him to be the perſon intended in them ; and of conſequence, adds great 
weight both to his pretenſions and religion, But if the latter is affirmed, it 
will be incumbent on thoſe who affirm it, to give ſome rational account, how 
it came that the: whole Jewiſh nation looked beyond the perſons and events, in 
which theſe prophecies obtained their firſt accompliſhment, expecting a higher 
and more perfect accompliſhment of them, in more diſtant perſons and times. 


SECT, 4. General refleftions on the preceding prophecies. 


* reviewing the Jewiſh prophecies, which foretel the advent of the 
> Founder of the Chriſtian religion, his character, his actions, his ſuffer- 
ings, his reſurrection from the dead, and his exaltation, together with the 
reception of his religion by mankind, the following remarks naturaily offer 
themſelves. 


I. That before the events explained theſe prophecies, they were involved 
in conſiderable obſcurity, All the typical prophecies without exception were 
| obſcure; 
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obſcure ; their nature being ſuch, that ſuperficial judges would ſcarce look 
beyond the firſt. accompliſhment. Such direct prophecies as repreſent the 
Author of the Chriſtian religion, under the idea of a mighty monarch, 
and his bringing mankind to the belief and profeſſion of his religion, by his 
going to war with them and ſubduing them, muſt likewiſe have been dark, 
| becauſe in no other writings were theſe ideas introduced, to expreſs ſenti- 
ments of this fort. We may paſs the ſame judgment upon all the prophe- 
cies, which repreſent the converſion of the Jews, by their return from cap- 
tivity to their own land; and their happineſs in the knowlege and prac- 
tice of the Chriſtian religion, by the pleaſures they were to enjoy, from that 
plenty of the productions of the earth, wherewith Canaan was to abound 
after their returng Of the ſame nature were the prophecies, which foretold 
the converſion of the Gentiles, by their uniting themſelves with the Jews, 
and by aſſiſting them to rebuild the temple, to reſtore its worſhip, to beau- 
tify Jerufalem, to cultivate the land, and by doing every other ſervile office 
for them. Moreover, all the prophecies were rendered intricate, by the bre- 
vity of expreſſion uſed in them, by their abrupt manner of paſſing from one 
ſubject to another, and by their joining together things diſtant in point of 
time, as if they had been to happen in immediate ſucceſſion. The obſcu- 
rity obſervable in the prophecies was deſigned, being altogether neceflary 
. for bringing about the purpoſes of providence ; and therefore, inſtead of be- 
ing complained of, or objected to, it ought to fill. us with admiration of 
the divine wiſdom. For,—1. If the prophecies had been ſo expreſſed, that 
there could be no miſtake in the interpretation or application of them, ſuch 
of the Jews as were worldly minded, would have been wholly unaffected by 
them. The real character of Meſſiah, the tranſactions of his life, and the 
deſign of his coming, were what they put no value upon at all. And as 
they deſpiſed the ſcheme, they would have been at no pains to preſerve the 
promiſes and prophecies concerning it. 2. If the prophecies concerning 
Meſſiah had been perfectly plain, our adverſaries in all probability would have 
faid concerning the particulars in theſe prophecies, which were ſuitable to the 
inclinations of the Jews, that the foretelling of them gave riſe to the events; ex- 
citing the perſons who thought themſelves ſpoken of, to attempt the things fore- 
told, from the aſſurance which the prediction gave them of ſucceſs. For ex- 
ample, if it had been plainly foretold, that Meſſiah was to be born of a real vir- 
gin, that he was to work miracles, and that he was to riſe again from the dead, 
our adverſaries would perhaps have told us, that the Authar of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion knowing theſe things, claimed the honour of a yy cog conception, 
and of miraculous powers : And that his diſciples, from the ſame cauſe, 
feigned the ſtory of his reſurrection; taking occaſion to impoſe upon the 
credulity of the Jews, who becauſe the prophets had foretold theſe things of 
Meſſiah, were diſpoſed to believe the pretenſions of Jeſus and his apoſtles, 
without any examination, 3. If the prophecies concerning the character, ac- 
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tions, and ſufferings of Meſſiah, had been fo plain. «at the Jews could not 
but apply them to the Founder of Chriſtianity, troſe who were to have an 
active hand in his ſufferings and death, muſ dave been conſtrained to do their 
part by the power of God, contrary to che known rules of the divine govern- 
ment. For as the apoſtlc tells us, if they had known him, they would not 
have crucified the Lord of life. In like manner, if the abrogation of the 
Moſaical inſtitutions by Mefhah had been plainly predicted, the Jews would 
very ſoon have grown remiſs in maintaining them ; eſpecially when Antio- 
chus by every method of cruelty, endeavoured to make them ſubſtitute the. 
rites of heatheniſm, in place of the law of Moſes. And ſo the preparation of 
the world for the reception of the Son of God, by means of Judaiſm, muſt 
in a great meaſure have been fruſtrated. Theſe reaſons ſhew how fit it 
was, that the notices of future events which God thought proper to vouch- 
ſafe to mankind, ſhould be expreſſed ſo plainly, that when the things fore- 
told came to paſs, it might be evident to all impartial judges, that they had 
been foretold ; but not ſo plainly as to make them loſe the appearance of 

ophecies, or to help forward, or hinder their accompliſhinent. In this me- 
thod all the ends which the divine wiſdom propoſed by prophecy were an- 
ſwered ; the prophecies themſelves were rendered indubitable, and their ac- 
compliſhment became an illuſtrious proof, not only that God interpoſes in 
the affairs of mankind, but that the perſons who are the ſubjects of theſe pro- 
phecies, were choſen of God to fulfill his counſels, 


II. However obſcure the Jewiſh prophecies might be before their aecom- 
pliſhment, thoſe who examined them accurately, would find in them from 
the beginning, a variety of marks, by which as by ſo many lights, they would 
be directed in the road to the true meaning of them. There is in theſe pro- 
phecics, from firſt to laſt, a ſurpriſing ſameneſs of manner, uniformity of 
ſtile, and harmony of fentiment. The images, the metaphors, the deſerip- 
tions, the meanings, though altogether different from thoſe met with in other 
writings, are much the ſame in the prophetic books. The latter prophecies 
ſuppoſe, and in many inſtances allude to, the more antient ones. They add. 
new circumſtances ; they explain them. In ſhort, though the Jewiſh pro- 
phecies were delivered by different perſons in different ages, there is a vi- 
hble relation ſubſiſting between them; and they throw ſach light upon one 
another, that the attentive reader, even in antient times, might underſtand that 
they all ſpeak of one ſubject. Befides the typical prophecies, being analogous 
to the inſtruction by action ſo common in the Eaſt, would not occaſion fo much 
difficulty to the Jews as they do to us. In the other prophecies, the figurey. 
taken from ſenfible objects to expreſs ſpiritual ideas, were familiar to the 
Eaſterns. And though in the prophetic writings, theſe figures are carried: 
perhaps higher, than in any other ſpecies of compoſition, they would occa- 
ſion the leis oblcutity, that they were grafted on the genius of the oriental. 
tongues. Thus the obſcurity of the prophecies was ſuch, that the antients- 
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could not poſſibly arrive at the knowlege of all the particulars comprehended 
in them: Yet it was not ſs great, but that they might trace out ſome of the 
principal lines of the events Wh +hey foretold. Accordingly we find in fact, 
that the religious Jews actually did ſo ; Hr in the goſpels ſome ſuch are intro- 
duced, applying theſe prophecies as we do, even beſore they could be led by 
the events, to the proper interpretations. But the Jewith prophecies be- 


ing now explained by accompliſhment, the prophetic ſyſtem is in a great mea- 


ſare laid open to us, who live in theſe latter ages. We diſtinguiſh more clearly 
than the Jews-antiently could do, thoſe lights which ſhine in the prophecies 
themſelves, and which lead the attentive to their true meaning. By the 
helps we enjoy, we ſee clearly the relation which the fimilar prophecies have 
to one another. By comparing them together, and with the events, we are 
able to judge of the proper import of every paſſage and expreſſion. Our 
knowlege of the meaning of the prophecies, enlarges our views of the har- 
mony that ſubſiſts between them, and of the uniformity of ſentiment that 
runs through them. The more clearly we diſcern this fimilarity of ſenti- 
ment and conne@ion of ſubject, we are the more deeply ſtruck with the 
prophecies themſelves ; eſpecially when we conſider that they were given out, 
not by one or two, or even three, but by many different perſons, through 
a long ſucceſſion of ages, who cannot be ſuppoſed to have underſtood the 
prophecies delivered by thoſe who went before them. The predictions of 
their predeceſſors they may have known or read, and ſome general idea of 
their meaning they may have attained ; but the force of particular expreſſions 
they could not reach. This neither was nor could be determined, but by the 
aQual exiſtence of the events to which they relate; Accordingly, the pro- 
phets, unleſs in fo far as they were interpreted to them by the Spirit, were 
ignorant of the import of their own prophecies, and ſearched into the mean- 
ing of them, with as great care as other pious perſons did, 1 Pet. i. 11. The 
truth is, till the prophecies were brought, by accompliſhment, to center in 
the events to which they belong, the uniformity of ſentiment and expreſſion 
which runs through them, could not be ſo fully diſcerned. This aſtoniſh— 
ing characteriſtic therefore, cannot be attributed to any art in the prophets, but 
to the inſpiration of the Spirit of God, —Farther, our admiration, occaſioned 


by the harmony which ſubſiſts among the Jewiſh prophecies, muſt increaſe, 


when we contider that the character and actions of the perſon, who is the 
ſubje& of them, mult, before the accompliſhment, have appeared to be ſome- 
what contradictory and irreconcilable, even to the prophets ' themſelves. 
For they ſpake of him as the greateſt of princes, and as the meaneſt of 
the people; as triumphing over his enemies, and as perſecuted, yea put to 
death by them ; as received and obeyed by nations, and yet as contemned and 


rejected of men. The prophets therefore have not, by ſervilely following the 


footſteps of their predeceſſors, made their prophecies to agree. It is only by 
the events, that all theſe ſeeming contradictions have been reconciled in the 
character, actions, and ſufferings of the great perſonage, in whom the pro- 
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phecies were fulfilled. Who does not ſee from all this, that the Jewiſh pro- 
phecies are not the productions of impoſture ; that they all relate to one 
and the ſame perſon; that they were dictated by one and the ſame 
ſpirit; and that they were given to the prophets by him, who hath in 
his view at all times the whole ſucceſſion of human affairs ?—Laſtly, and 
principally, from, theſe circumſtances united, there ariſes a proof next 
to demonſtration, that the hiſtory of Jeſus delivered in the goſpels is no fic- 
titious matter, but a true hiſtory ; becauſe it was ſimply impoſſible for any 
man or number of men, from their own imagination, to have formed ſuch 
a character, and compoled ſuch a hiſtory, as would reconcile, clear up, ex- 
plain and unite all the different and ſeemingly oppoſite prophecies relative 
to the Jewiſh Meſſiah, and make them an uniform ſyſtem of prophecy, cen- 
tering in the life, character, and actions of one perſon. 


III. So numerous are the Jewiſh propheeies, ſo full of circumſtances, and 
ſince their accompliſhment ſo plain, that all who conſider how exactly they 
have been fulfilled in the character, actions and ſufferings of the perſon to 
whom we apply them, ſtruck with wonder, ought to acknowlege, both 
that theſe prophecies were from God, and that the perſon in whom they were 
fulfilled, was ſent into the world by God. This argument for the divinity ot 
the prophecies, is greatly heightened by the conſideration formerly mentioned, 
namely, that notwithſtanding the character, actions and ſufferings of the per- 
ſon who is the ſubject of theſe prophecies, ſeems inconſiſtent and contra- 
dictory, nothing can be conceived more perfect than the accompliſhment of 
the whole in our Lord; who being by nature the only begotten Son of God, 
humbled himſelf to become man, lived in a ſtate of the greateſt abaſement 
and ſuffering; after that obtained a moſt glorious exaltation; conſequently 
united in himſelf all the feemingly different and oppoſite particulars, which 
the prophets have aſcribed to Meſſiah. Let the enemies of revelation ſearch 
the whole compaſs of hiſtory, ſacred and prophane, and after the moſt dili- 
gent examination, let them produce, if they can, any perſon, other than the 
author of the Chriſtian religion, to whom all theſe different and ſeemingly 
oppoſite prophecies can be naturally applied. To elude the force of this reaſon, 
our adverſaries perhaps will affirm, that no great ſtreſs can be laid on the prophe- 
cics to which we appeal, becauſe they either deſcribe things common, which 
might happen to many; or what we conſider as narrations of facts, are mere 
figures of ſpeech, which muſt not be interpreted literally; ſuch as the Meſ- 
ſiah's giving his back to the ſmiters, and his cheeks to them that plucked off the 
Lair; and his not hiding his face from ſlame and ſpitting, lia. I. 6. But to 
theſe infinuations the anſwer is, that tho' ſome of the things which are foretold 
of Meſſiah, may have happened to other perſons, they are ſo diſtinguiſhed by 
circumſtances in the prophecies themſelves, that the application of them is not 
left undetermined, They were fulfilled in no perſon to compleatly, as in the 
Founder of Chriſtianity. Applied to him, every paſſage and expreflion, has 
not only meaning, but emphatis ; and therefore the prophecies in which they 
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are found, were meant of him and of no other. Beſides, as all the prophe. 
cies can be applied to him, we may fairly preſume that ſuch of them as are 
capable of a different application, have him only for their ultimate object. 
Indeed to interpret them otherwiſe, would be to deſtroy the prophetic ſyſtem, 
With reſpe to the paſſages and expreſſions, whoſe meaning ſome are pleaſed 
to cancel, under the notion of their being proverbial and figurative, becauſe 
when taken literally, they are too particular to be thought narrations of facts 

it may be ſaid, that ſince the whole prophecies relating to Meſſiah taken to- 
gether, deſcribe the things which befel him, with a particularity altogether 
aſtoniſhing, no ſingle prophecy can be reckoned either accidental or figurative, 
merely on account of its minuteneſs. The particularity of any prophecy, pro- 
vided it has been accompliſhed, inſtead of being a blemiſh, is an argument 
for the divinity thereof, and proves inconteſtibly that the prophecy can belong 
to no other, but to the perſon in whom all the particulars were numerically 
falfilled. Paſſing however from theſe things altogether, let us fix our atten» 
tion for a moment on that other great event, which is the ſubject of ſo man 

of the Jewiſh prophecies; I mean the abolition of idolatry, and the intro- 
duction of true religion among all nations, by the miniſtry of one who on 
that account is called God's ſervant, together with the revolution of ſtates and 
empires in the moſt diſtant ages, ſubſervient to theſe events. The change of 
religion which has happened in the world ſince the appearing of the Founder 
of Chriſtianity, and the political revolutions connected therewith, are known 
facts which can neither be magnified nor diminiſhed nor diſputed. The pro- 
phecies in the Jewiſh Scriptures which fortel them, are numerous, particu- 


lar, and ſufficiently plain. They were in the poſſeſſion of mankind long be- 


fore the events happened. They are ſtill on record, and cannot be altered. 
The events themſelves are not only ſo grand and extenſive, but fo different 
from the whole courſe of the affairs of the world, that no human ſagacity was 
ſufficient to foreſee them. Nothing but the preſcience of God, was able to 
deſcry them in the dark receſſes of futurity. With what colour of reaſon then 
can any one pretend, that the prophecies which deſcribe theſe things fo long 
before they happened, were not from God ? If it is ſaid that the Jewiſh pro- 
phecies did not foretel the grand events we ſpeak of, it ought to be confidered, 
that the abolition of idolatry, and the introduction of true religion, by the 
Founder of Chriſtanity, together with the revolutions of ſtates and empires 
ſubſervient thereto, make ſo great a part of the affairs of the world, that if 
we acknowlege any providence at all, we cannot ſuppoſe theſe things to have 
happened by accident. They muſt have'come to paſs by the particular di- 
rection of God. In this light, it is by no means unreaſonable to believe, that 
he would give mankind notice of thoſe great affairs before they came to pals, 
in order to convince them, that the perſons who introduced the true religion, 
acted by commiſſion from him. Wheretore ſceing the Jewiſh prophecies, in 
their molt obvious ſenſes, deſcribe theſe matters with a preciſion quite aſto- 
niſhing, it is vain to cavil, becauſe ſome of the prophecies, by ſtrained inter- 
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pretations and far-fetched reaſonings, may with great difficulty be accommo- 
dated to other events. The particulars foretold in theſe prophecies, according 
to the obvious and literal interpretations which we Chriſtians put upon them, 
conſtitute a great whole, made up of a variety of parts, all connected with 
and depending upon one another, If fo, how could their fulfilment have 
happened, unleſs they had been dictated by him who knows all futurity. It 
is plain therefore, that the events themſelves, determine the interpretation of the 
prophecies : And that prophecies, which foretoldſevents ſo grand, ſo various, 
and ſo diſtant, muſt have come from God, who inſpired his ſervants to deliver 
them, that mankind on ſeeing them accompliſhed, might be impreſſed with a 
juſt idea of the divine preſcience and providence, and have the fulleſt evidence 
of the miſſion of the perſons who were employed in bringing this aftoniſh- 
ing revolution to pals. 


CH 42 CT.23 24: 


Of the teflimonies which the heathen and fewiſh writers have born to the facts 
recorded in the goſpels. | 


T2 heathen and Jewiſh writers of greateſt reputation, who lived about 
the time when the matters recorded by the evangeliſts are ſaid to have 
happened, have mentioned the principal facts on which our religion is founded. 
And as they have given no repreſentation of theſe things, different from the 
accounts in the Chriſtian records, their teſtimony 1s juſtly reckoned a confirma- 
tion of the truth of the goſpel hiſtory, and is offered to the conſideration of 
the reader as ſuch. | 


SECT. 1. Shewwing that the hiflorians and philoſophers, bath among the Greeks 
and Romans, have mentioned the principal fails recorded in the goſpels. 


J. 1 SHALL begin with the Roman hiſtorian Suetonius, who flouriſhed in 

the reign of the emperor Trajan, A. D. 116, This author meations 
the Chriſtians, as forming a conſiderable body in the reign of Claudius, who 
ſucceeded to the empire in the 8th year after our Lord's crucifixion. For, 
—1, He tells us, that Claudius baniſhed the Jews from Rome, becauſe they made 
continual tumults at the inſtigation of Chriſt. His words are, Judæss, impui ſore 
Chreſto aſſidue tumultuantes, Roma expulit. Claud. c. 25. It is true, the Jews 
alone are mentioned by the hiſtorian, as the ſubjects of this decree : Yet from 
the nature of the thing, we underſtand that the Chriſtians were comprehended 
in it. The firſt profeſſors of our religion, even among the heathens, being of 
the Jewiſh nation, they were for a while confounded with the diſciples of 
Moſes, and ſhared with them in whatever hardſhips were impoſed upon 
them. Accordingly, Acts xviii. 2. we find Aquila and Priſcilla, two Jewiſh 
Chriſtians, baniſhed from Rome by the above-mentioned cdi& of Claudius. 
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We may therefore with reaſon affirm, that -Suetonius, in the paſſage under 


conſideration, has ſpoken not only of Chriſt, but of his diſciples ; and has re- 
preſented the latter as to numerous in the reign of Claudius, that they occa- 
toned tumults in the city, the ſuppreſſion of which was an object worthy of 
the attention of the emperor himſelf. The hiſtorian tells us, theſe tumults 
among the Jews in the city, took their riſe from one Chreft, The religious 
diſputzs between the Jews and Chriſtians at this time, were too inconſiderable 
to engage the attention of the learned heathens. Suetonius therefore ſpeaks 
of them, according to the ſuperficial view which the inhabitants of the cit 

then had of them. The Jewith tumults at Rome he attributes to the inſtiga- 
tion of Chriſt. But the true {tate of the matter was this: The admiſſion of 
the Gentiles into the church, without ſubjecting them to the inſtitutions of 
Moſes, giving great offence to the Judaiſing Chriſtians at Rome, they joined 
their unbelieving brethren in oppoſing, not only the Gentile converts, but ſuch 
of their own nation alſo as eſpouſed their cauſe. Hence the tumults which 
gave occaſion to Claudius's edict, Of all nations, the Jews were the moſt 
fierce and obſtinate in their religious diſputes. The preaching of the goſpel 
to the Gentiles, was particularly offenſive to them. In Aſia and Greece they 
oppoſed it by violence, as we learn from the xvi. xvii. and xviil. chapters of the 
Act.. Wherefore it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that in this quarrel they 
might proceed to the ſame outrages at Rome alſo, It is no juſt objection, 
that the perſon who gave rite to the tumults under conſideration, is called by 
the hiſtorian Chreftus. Lucian in his Philopatris writes the name in the ſame 
manner. And Lactantius, lib. iv, cap. 7. tells us, it was frequently fo writ- 
ten by the ignorant. Neither can the moderate behaviour of the Jews towards 
the apoſtle Paul, upon his firſt arrival at Rome, be reckoned inconſiſtent 
with the repreſentation I have given of their turbulent ſpirit. They told him, 


that his ſect was every where ſpoken againſt. But they had ſmarted ſeverely 


for engaging in the diſputes of the Chriſtians formerly. Little wonder there- 
fore, it the memory of their late hardſhips, inſpired them with mildneſs to- 
wards the perſon and doctrines of the apoſtle, tho' they had no friendſhip for 
the one, nor good opinion of the other, 2. Of Chrift's diſciples and their 
religion, the ſame Suetonius has ſpoken ſtill. more diſtinctly, in the reign of 
Nero the ſucceſſor of Claudius. He tells us, that Nero ſeverely puniſhed the 
Chriſtians, on account of their religion, His words are, Ner. c. 16. The 
Chriſtians bos Were puniſhed with death; a ſort of perple addicted to a new and 
miſchievous fuper/iition. See this teſtimony more fully conſidered, Book III. 
chap. 4. F. 1. under the firſt perſecution. 


IT. Tacitus the hiſtorian flouriſhed in the reign of the emperor Trajan, 
A. D. 110. In his time, the Chriſtians were very numerous, thro' all the pro- 
vinces of the empire, Writing the hiſtory of Nero, he tells us, that Jeſus 
Chriſt lived in Judea, in the reign of Tiberius; that he was the Founder of 
the Chriſtian ſcct; that he had many diſciples ; that they took their name 
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from him; and that he was put to death in an ignominious manner, by Pontius 
Pilate procurator of Judea. Theſe things Tacitus wrote, without any deſign 
either of oppoſing or advancing the Chriſtian cauſe. The burning of Rome 
by Nero, led him to mention them. It ſeems the emperor, to throw the 
odium of the crime off himſelf, charged the diſciples of Jeſus with it, and 
puniſhed them as if they had really been guilty of it. This was what gave 
the hiſtorian occaſion to deſcribe the Founder of the Chriſtian religion, His 
words are, Annal. 15. The author of that ſect was Chriſt, who in the rergn of Tibe- 
rius was puniſhed with death, by the procurator Pontius Pilate. The reader will 
find the whole paſſage, with obſervations upon it, B. III. ch. 4.F. 1. I fhall only 
add here, that this teſtimony directly confirms the principal facts in the goſpel 
hiſtory ; that the author who gives it, lived near the times of which he wrote, 
being about 14 years old when Nero's perſecution began, A. D. 65; and that 
if he was in Rome then, he had acceſs to converſe with the apoſtle Paul, He 
may therefore be conſidered, not only as a contemporary hiſtorian, but as one 
who had perſonal knowlege of the Chriſtians in Rome, tho' he did not pub- 
lich his hiſtory till about forty years after ; namely A. D. 105, or about ſcvent 
years after Chriſt's death. Moreover, Tacitus being a perſon in high life, 
and of great reputation both as a citizen and hiſtorian, the goodneſs of his 
underſtanding, together with the opportunity which he had of being fully in- 
formed concerning this affair, ſecured him from being miſtaken. To con- 
clude, being a heathen, his religion prevents all ſuſpicion of his having miſ- 
repreſented matters, thro' favour or partiality towards the Chriſtians. 


HI. Of Jeſus and his diſciples, the younger Pliny has made mention, in 
his celebrated letter to the emperor Trajan, where he informs him, from the 
report of thoſe who, to eſcape puniſhment, had deſerted the Chriſtian cauſe, 
that Jeſus was werſhipped by his followers as a God. They affirmed that this 
was the whole of their fault or error, that they wre wont on an appointed day, 
to meet before it was light, and to fing with one another an hymn to Chriſt as a 
God. This letter, in all its parts, being the molt authentic confirmation of 
the ſpeedy propagation of the Chriſtian religion, of the perſecutions which 
the profeſſion of the goſpel expoſed men to in all countries, of the fortitude 
wherewith the firſt Chriſtians endured perſecution, and of the innocence of 
their lives, I ſhall give it entire, with obſervations, when I come to treat of 
thoſe matters, Book III. chap. 4. ſect. 1. under the third perſecution. 


IV. Chalcidius was a Platonic philoſopher, but whether of the heathen or 
Chriſtian perſuation, learned men have diſputed. In his commentary on Pla- 
to's Timæus, p. 119. he mentions the goſpels with great reſpect, and ſpeaks 
of the ſtar which appeared at our Lord's birth ; of the coming of the Magi, 
of their worſhipping him, and of their offering him gifts. His words are: 
There is another more holy and more venerable hijlory than this, «which aſſures us, 
that by the riſing EL certain ſtar vas prefaged, neither diſeaſe ner death, 3 
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diſcent of God mt venerable for the preſervation of mankind, and for the right 
ordering of human affairs : Which flar when the Chaldean wife men beheld in a 
jeurney by night, being ſkilled in the knowlege of celeſtial matters, they are ſaid to 
bude ſought fer God cl was newly born; and having found the majeſtic child, 
to hade Wworjhipped him, and to have offered vows that were only proper for God. 
I have mentioned this teſtimony among thoſe of the heathens, becauſe Chal. 
cidius is commonly reckoned of the number. At the ſame time I mult ob- 
ſerve, that if Cha'cidius was no Chriſtian, his teſtimony is in danger of being 
ſuſpected as a forgery, being by far too explicit to have come from the mouth 
OI an enemy, _ | 


V. P:legon, by birth a Trallian, and the freed man of the emperor Adrian, 
wrote chronicles of the moſt remarkable events which had happened in the 
world to his own times.—1. From that work, Euſebius in his Chronicle has 
cited the following paſſage : In the fourth year of the 102d Olympiad, happened 
the greateſt eclipſe of the ſun that. ever was ſeen, for it became night at the 
frxth hour of the day; fo that the ſtars appeared in the heavens : And a 1 


earthquake happening in Billynia, many houſes at Nice were thrown down. This 
Patlage Ts cited likewiſe by Origen Contra Celſ. lib. 2. p. fo. and again 


Tract. 35. ad Mattheum. The fourth year of the 102d Olympiad, being 
the 19th of Tiberius, the year in which our Lord is ſuppoſed to have died, 
it was generally believed by the antients, that in the above paſſage, Phlegon 
deſcribes the darkneſs and earthquake happening at the crucifixion. 2. We 
are told by Origen, that the ſame Phlegon, in the 13th or 14th book of his 
Chronicle, ſpake of the great miracles which Jeſus had wrought ; that he at- 
tributed to him the knowlege of future events, but by miſtake called him Pe- 
ter; and that he owned his predictions were accompliſhed. From which con- 
ceſſions, Origen infers, Contra Cel. lib. 2. p. 69. that Phlegon ſeemed to alliw 
there was fomething d vine in the geſpel. Nor is it at all improbable, that Phle- 
gon miglit have had ſuch knowlege of Chriſt and his prophecies, eſpecially the 
prophecy concerning the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, as enabled him to ſpeak in 
the manner Origen ſays he has done. Copies of the goſpels, in his time were 
every where to be met with. The Chriſtian aſſemblies were open to all the 
heathens. The great doctrines of ſalvation were preached to them. In ſhort, 
he had equal opportunity for knowing Chriſtian aftairs with his maſter Adrian, 
who, as Lampridius a heathen author informs us, in a pailage afterwards to be 
produced, (B. III. c. 4. ſect. 1. n“ 12.) ſo reverenced Chriſt, that he propoſed 
to build him a temple, and receive him among the gods. 


VI. The ſlaughter of the young children of Bethlehem is mentioned by 
Macrobius, an heathen author. His words are : Saturnal. lib, 2. c. 4. When 


Auguſius beard, that among the children under two years of age, whom in Syria 


Hercd king of the Jews ordered to be flain, his own ſon alſo was killed, he faid, It 


I better to be Heroad's hog than his fon, This paſſage however is conteſted. 


9 Sixtus 
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Sixtus Senenſis, in his Bibliotheca, ſays, that he found the above anſwer of 
Auguſtus in Dion Caſſius. But all the copies of that book which have been hi- 
therto made public, want it. Cedrenus alſo informs us, that Herod was di- 


ſtinguiſhed by the epithet of (Ila. doro.) The Child-flayer. But he does not 
mention his author. 


VII. A writing entitled 47a Pilati, is mentioned and appealed to by Juſtin 
Martyr, in the apology which he inſcribed to the emperor Antoninus Pius, 
his ſons, and the Roman ſenate, A. D. 140. Of theſe Acts he ſpeaks in two 
different places, calling them Relations of what happened under the government 
of Pontius Pilate. The firſt paſſage is, page 56. Edit. Thirlbii, Lond. 
where, ſpeaking of the prophecy, Pſalm xxii. 17. 19. They pierced my hands 
and my feet, &c. he ſays, It ts @ narration of the nails, which were driven into 
bis hands and his feet, on the croſs. And when they had crucified him, they caſt 
lots upon bis garments, and divided them among them, even they who crucified 
bim. Ka Taura or: tyeyove, O N. Ne tx Twy ems Lor Thats Yyeroueruy 
exrTwy: And that theſe things were ſo, you may learn from the Acts which were 
written by Pontius Pilate. Juſtin does not mean, that the emperor and ſenate 
would find the diviſion of our Lord's garments, mentioned in Pilate's Acts. 
That was too inconſiderable a matter to enter into ſuch a relation. But they 
would find there that Jeſus was crucified, according to the prophecy in the 
xxii, pſalm, which is the particular thing Juſtin had in view. The other paſ- 
ſage wherein thoſe Acts are mentioned, is page 71. For having cited Iſaiah 
XXXV. 4, 5, 6. which mentions the miracles of the Meſſiah, he adds, er, 
TE ru ETMUNTE, £% r er. Tlowrre Tlaare YEVOMEVWY HUT (an error for arTwy) 
u Ne duveorles, Now that he (Jeſus) performed theſe things, (the miracles men- 
tioned by Ifaiah) you may learn from the Achs written by Pontius Pilate, The 
miracles performed by Jeſus during the courſe of his miniſtry, could not be 
hid from Pilate. The whole country was filled with the fame of them. They 
were performed ſo publicly, and fo frequently before witneſſes of the beſt 
credit, that the governor could no more doubt of them than the chief prieſts, 
who acknowleged in their own council, that he did many miracles, John xi. 
47. Being therefore greatly ſtruck with them, he failed not to make mention 
of them, for the entertainment of the emperor, in the commentaries which 
he preſented to him, concerning the memorable things happening in Judea, 
during his procuratorſſip. Tertullian too ſpeaks of the Acta Pilati: Eum 
mundi caſum, relatum in archivis veſtris habetis. You ! ave this event, in which 
the world is concerned, recorded in your archives. And more plainly ſtill, in the 
21ſt chapter of his firſt Apology, as follows: Ea omnia ſuper Cre Pilatus 
et ipſe jam pro ſua conſcientia Chriſtianus, Cafari tam Tiberis nuntia- it. 
ze. All theſe things concerning Chriſt, Pilate himfe!/, now in bis conſcience a 
Chriſtian, gave an account of to Tiberius, ao was then emperor. Tertuilian 
calis Pilate a Chriſtian in his conſcience, becauſe in the courſe of our Lord's 
trial, he had frequently declared him innocent. Moreover, in the 5th chap- 
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ter of the ſame book, Tertullian mentions a fact, which has a relation to the 


Atta Pilati. He tells us that Tiberius, impreſſed with the accounts which 


Pilate had given him of Chrilt's ee e conceived a deſign of making the 
ſenate rank him among the gods. His words are: Tiberius er go, Cujus tem- 
pore nomen Chriſtianum in ſe culum introivit, annunciata ſibi ex Syria Paleſtina, 
gue il ic veritatem iſtius divinitatis we II detulit ad ſenatum, cum præœro- 
gativa Suffragit ſui + C oe wr in ſontentia manſit, comminatus periculum accuſa- 
teribus Chrijtianorum. i. e. Tiberius therefore, in whoſe reign the Chriftian re- 
['7icn was introduced into th world, being informed from Paleſtine in Syria, cf 
th boſe things which were done there, to manifeſt the truth of this divinity, notified 
it to the ſenate, with the prerogative of his own ſuffrage : The ſenate, becauſe 
be. lud not laid before them the progs, rejefted it. Ceſar continued in bis opinion, 
threatening thoſe who informed againſt the Chriſtians. 


With reſpect to Pilates Ale, tho' the writing which in later times has gone 
abroad under that title is a forgery, yet ſeeing it was antiently the cuſtom, even 
as it is at this day uſual ſtill, for governors of provinces to tranſmit to their ſo- 
vereigns irom time to time, a brief relation of the moſt remarkable particu- 
lars of their adminiſtration, it is not at all improbable that Pilate ſent ſuch a 
writing to Tiberius: And the rather, that there never was any prince more at- 
tentive to the behaviour of his governors, than Tiberius is known to have 
been. But if Pilate ſent to Tiberius a narration of the tranſactions of his go- 
vernment, it is certain that he would mention all the perſons who were put to 
death by him in the ordinary courſe of juſtice, and give an account of the 


. crimes laid to their charge. This would lead him to ſpeak of the crucifixion 


of Jeſus, whole character and actions we may be ſure he would repreſent in 
their real light, ſeeing in the courſe of his trial he ſherved the deepeſt conviction 
of his innocence. The Apology in which Juſtin appeals to the Acta Pilati, 
was publiihed at Rome while he was engaged in a diſpute with Creſcens the 
Cynic, This circumſtance I think ſhews, that if he had appealed to a record 
not in being, or quoted it falſely, his adverſaries, eſpecially Creſcens, would 
not have failed to expoſe the forgery. Beſides, as Juſtin's Apology was in- 
{cribed to tae emperor and ſenate, in whoſe poſſeſſion the archives of the em- 
pire were, he never would have been ſo fooliſh as to have made this public 
appeal, if no ſuch writing exiſted : Far leſs would he have challenged Creſ- 
cens to argue the cauſe of Chriſtianity with him before the Roman ſenate.— 
As to the fact mentioned by Tertullian, that Tiberius propoſed to the ſenate to 
rank Jeſas among the gods, tho' at firſt ſight it may appear improbable, be- 

cauſe it implies ſuch a teſtimony to the innocence and perfection of our Lord's 
character, as was not very likely to come from Tiberius: Yet upon a more 
narrow examination, it will not appear altogether improbable, From the hiſto- 
ry of thoſe times we learn, that deification was a mark of reſpect put upon 
illuſtrious characters. Marcus Antonius deified Julius Cæſar, and Cicero 
propoſed to conter the ſame honour on his own daughter Tullia, They did 


not 
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not however imagine, that by theſe deifications they could make gods of mor- 
tals. They only intended to do honour to the characters of the deceaſed, and 
to keep up their memory. In this view it will not ſeem ſtrange, that Tiberius, 
who was of a capricious diſpoſition, and loved the marvellous, being ſtruck 
with the relation he had received from Judea, concerning the wiſdom and mi- 
racles of Jeſus, ſhould think of doing him the honour of an apotheoſis; not 
becauſe he knew or believed any thing of his divinity, as the fathers in their 
zeal ſuppoſed, but merely as à mark of reſpect due to an extraordinary man, 
who with the moſt perfect innocence of life, had qoined the power of working 
miracles. However, the emperor was not very ſanguine in the matter. He 
propoſed it as one of thoſe leſſer points, which he left the ſenate free to deter- 
mine as they pleaſed, that he might with a better grace exact ſubmiſſion in af- 
fairs of greater moment. Lampridius, an heathen author formerly mentioned, 
expreſly aſſures us, that both Adrian and Severus intended to rank Jeſus 
among the gods. See the paſſage, B. III. c. 4. ſe. 1. n“. 12. Why then 
ſhould the fame deſign be thought incredible in Tiberius? It is true, the pro- 
poſal of the latter, is not mentioned by any of the heathen writers. Yet it 
may be conſidered as an anecdote, which Tertullian, whoſe buſineſs as a Ro- 
man lawyer, led him to ſearch accurately all the acts and records of the pa- 
lace, had met with; but which others were ignorant of, or did not think it 
worth their while to relate. If the reader deſires to ſee what has been written 
for and againſt the apotheoſis of Chriſt by Tiberius, he may read Faber, 
Baſnage and Van Dale, againſt it ; Pearſon, Huet and Le Moyne, for it. 


Upon the whole, I think the great facts mentioned in the goſpels, are as 
fully confirmed by the contemporary heathen hiſtorians, as can well be ex- 
pected. At the ſame time I muſt obſerve, that altho' the Greek and Roman 
writers, had taken no notice of our Lord or his religion, in the earlieſt ages, 
neither the evangelical hiſtory nor Chriſtianity would have been hurt by that 
neglect. If fo, it ought not to be thought ſtrange, that theſe authors ſati fying 
themſelves with the general accounts above mentioned, have overlooked the 
particular miracles performed by Jeſus and his apoſtles. The truth is, rela- 
tions of ſuch things can by no means be expected from them. The ſcene of 
our Lord's actions lay at a diſtance from Greece and Italy. Authentic ac- 
counts of his miracles could not ſoon be tranſmitted thither. Stories of this 
ſort, when they reach diſtant countries, ſeldom gain credit at the firſt, among 
men of faſhion or reputation. And if the people among whom thoſe miracu- 
' lous things are ſaid to have happened, be reckoned ſuperſtitious or credulous, 
the reports which they ſend abroad concerning them, are commonly treated 
with great contempt. Wherefore, as this was preciſely the character which 
the Jews bare in foreign countries, altho' the hiſtory of Jeſus had come abroad 
even in his own lifetime, the men of ſenſe and letters among the heathens, 
woald-at firſt have looked upon the whole, but eſpecially the miracles, as alto- 
gether incredible. Add to this, that the magical practices, together with the 
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many pretended prodigies, divine apparitions and miracles, which every diy 
were talked of in all the heathen countries, and which no wiſe perſon gave any 
dar to, would naturally make the learned Greeks and Romans, for a while very 
inattentive to the news from Judea, about ſo extraordinary a perſon as Jaſus 


Chriſt. This being the diſpoſition wherewith the men of genius among the 


heathens, would regard the firtt accounts which they happened to receive of 
our Lord's tranſactions, it is not to be ſuppoſed that they would allow them 
a place in any of their writings.—— More than this, it was not to the pur- 
poſe of any author who wrote the life of a Roman emperor, or the hiſtory of 
a celebrated war, or the annals of a particular tate, to deſcribe minutely a re- 
ligious ſe& begun in Judea, by one who was rejected as a deceiver in his own 
country. Or if his ſubje& led ſuch a writer to mention the Chriſtian religion, 
its doctrines, miracles and diſciples, he would naturally ſpeak of them in ſach 
a manner as he himſelf ſtood affected towards them. It he conſidered Chri- 
ſtianity as a falſe religion, he would mention it in the ſlighteſt manner, or 
with marks of diſapprobation, and would paſs over its miracles in filence, as 
the heathen authors actually have done, who have made any mention of Chri- 
ſtian affairs. If he was a favourer of Chriſtianity, he no doubt would de- 
ſcend to particulars, and treat the whole with the greateſt reſpect. But then 
his teſtimony would fall to be received on the ſame footing with that of the 
evangeliſts ; only its authority would be inferior to theirs, who were eye and 
ear witneſſes of the things they have related. The truth is, if an account of 
our Lord's miracles, ſermons, journies and the like, were to be expected from 
any heathen hiſtorian, I ſhould think with Mr. Addiſon, the Syrian writers 
were the molt likely to afford us the deſired relations. For the evangeliſts te! 
us, that their maſter's fame went throughout all Syria; and that the Syrians 
brought their fick into Tudea to be heated of him. Unluckily however for tlie 
Chriitian cauſe, there is not ſo much as a ſingle book, penned by any contem— 
porary heathen writer of that country, now remaining: So great a deſtruction 
has befallen the numerous compoſitions which were then publiſhed, not by 
the Greeks and Romans only, but by the learned of other nations likewiſe. 


8e cr. 2. Of the teſtimony which Joſephus bears to the fats recorded in ile 
goſpel biftcry. 


OSEPHUS, the Jewiſh hiſtorian, was contemporary with the apoſtles. 
In the xviii. Book of his Antiquities, chapter 7. ſpeaking of the 
deſtruction of Herod's army by Aretas king of Arabia, he ſays, ſome were ot 
opinion that it was a puniſhment of Herod, for having put John Baptiſt to 
death. His words are: Some of the Jews thought Herod's army was deſtroyed 
of God, be being juſtly puniſhed for the flaughter of John, <ho was firnamed tie 
Baptifi : For Hered had fut that good man to death, altho' he exhorted the Jews, 
after having exerciſed virtue and righteouſn:ſs towards one another, and having 
performed the duties of piety towards God, to come to baptiſm. For thus baptiſm 
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weidld be arceptable lo bim, not if they abſlained from ſome fins only, but if to pu- 
rity of body they joined a ſoul firſt cleanſed by righteouſneſs, But when many ga- 
thered round him, for they were much pleaſed with the hearing of ſuch diſcourſes, 
Herod fearing leſt the people, auh were greatly under the influence of bis perſua- 
ſen, might be carried to ſume inſurrection, (jor they ſcemed 1s do natbing but by 
his counſel} judged it might be better to feize lim before any inſurredlion was 
made, and to take him off, than after affairs awere diſturbed to repent of his ne- 
gligence. Thus he, by the jea/oujy of Herod, being ſent bound to Machearas, 
was there put 19 death, and the Fews ihrugbt that on account . he puniji:meut of 
this perſen, deftrufion had befailen the army, God being diſpleaſed with Hered. 
ln this paſſage the Jewith hiſtorian has made mention of John Baptiſt, his 
preaching, his baptiſm, and bis diſciples, in a manner perfectly conformable 
to the accounts given of him by the evangeliits. He agrees likewiſe with them 
in this, that he ſays he was put to death by Herod, But he differs from them in 
the circumſtances of his death, as we fall tee by and by. EIn the fame xvili. Book, 
chap. 4. there is a paſſage, which ſpeaks of our Lord, of his miracles, of his 
crucifixion, his reſurrection, and his diſciples, in the following terms. Aout 
this time was Jeſus, a wife man, if it be lawful! ts call him a man. For he was 
the performer of many wonder jul works, and the teacher of men ul receive the 
truth with pleaſure. He drew aſter him many, bal Jews and Helleniſts, This 
man was the Chrijt. And alibo upon the accuſation of the chief men of our 
nation, he was crucified by Pilate, they wwho firſt loved him did not ceaſe doing 
fa: for he appeared to them alive again the third day, the hal, prophets having 
predicted this, and a thouſand more miraculous things concerning him. And ts 
this time the Chriſtian tribe, which derives its name from him, has not failed. 


Origen, in his firſt book againſt Celſus, p. 35. ſpeaks as follows: would 
tell Celſus, who in the charafter of a few rwns Feſus was baptized of John Bap- 
tift, that one who lived not long after feſus and John, bas wrote that fohn Bap- 
tft baptized in order to the remiſſion of Jin. For TFeſephus, in the xvii. book of 
bis Fewiſh Antiquities, teſitfies concerning John, that be baptized, and that he 
promiſed purification to thoſe who were beptized. Moreover, this ſame author, 
thy he did nit believe in Chriſt, ſearching fan the cauſe of the deſiruction of Je- 
ruſalem, and the demolition of the temple, (when be ought to have ſaid that the 
cauſe of theſe misfortunes to the people, was their machinations agatin/t Jeſus, ſee- 
ing they killed the Chriſt who was prophefied of this Auther, T fay, contrary to 
bis inclination, does not depart far from the truth, when he jays theſe things 
happened to the Fews on account of James the juſt, ww was the brother of Teſs 
called Chriſt, ſeeing they killed him, notwithſtanding be was a meſs virtuous per- 
ſor *,—From Origen's account of the teſtimony which Joſephus has born to 

the 
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The paſſage in Joſephus concerning James Autiq. xx. c. 8. The younger Anarus, wie we 
the brother of our Lord, which Origen refers /, now ſaid obtained the high prigibiad, wes 
to in the above quotation, is as as follows, -»arg/ty in bis bebhavigur, and ex remely d ring. 
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the facts recorded by the evangeliſts, it appears that in his time the copies of 
Joſephus, had no ſuch paſſage as the one firſt mentioned concerning our Lord. 
For Origen affirms expreſly, that Joſephus did not acknowlege Jeſus to be the 
Chriſt, and imputes his filence to his infidelity : Whereas in the paſſage un- 
der conſideration, Joſephus declares in ſo many words, This man was the 
Obriſt. Beſides, if the Jewiſh hiſtorian had actually given ſuch an honourable 
teſtimony to our Lord's character, and to the tranſactions of his life, is it to be 
ſuppoſed that Origen, who was at pains to quote his teſtimony concerning John 


Baptiſt, would in the controverſy with Celſus, have omitted one much more 


material, concerning the Founder of Chriſtianity himſelf ? For this reaſon, 
while we allow the teſtimony of the Jewiſh hiſtorian concerning John to be 
genuine, we mult reject that concerning Jeſus, which now ſtands in his book, 
as interpolated and ſuppoſititious. However, not to reſt the matter wholly 
on the authority of Origen, tho' it be in this caſe of great weight, I believe it 
will be found on examination, that the one paſſage proves itſelf to be genuine, 
while the other carries in it evident marks of forgery. In the paſſage concern- 
ing the Baptiſt, the outlines of the Baptiſt's hiſtory indeed are diſtinctly enough 
marked. Nevertheleſs it differs from the account given of him by the evan- 
geliſts, in three circumſtances. The cauſe which Joſephus aſſigns for the 
Baptiſt's impriſonment, is not that which is mentioned in the goſpels : Neither 
ts the occafion of his death, nor the place where it happened, the ſame. In 
the goſpels, we are told that Herod caſt John into priſon, becauſe he rebuked 
him for his adulterous marriage with Herodias. Whereas Joſephus ſays, he 
impriſoned him on account of his popularity, The evangeliſts aſcribe John's 
death to the refentment of Herodias, who by a ſtratagem prevailed with he: 
huſband to behead him. Joſephus affirms that Herod put John to death, 
fearing he might, by his influence with the people, occaſion ſome inſurrection, 
Laſt'y, the circumſtances of John's death mentioned in the goſpels, ſeem to 
imply, that he was beheaded in the city or place where the court reſided : 


Whereas Joſephus affirms that he was put to death in the caſtle called Ma- 


chærus. Thele differences however, are no other than what might be expected 


He was of the ſet? of the Sudducees, wha are, TFeſus called Chrifl, whoſe name was James, in 


above all the other Jews, cruel in their Judicial 
ſentences, as we have exflained already, As there- 
fore Ananus was ſuch a man, he thinking he had 
obtained a convenient opportunity, becauſe Feſtus 
was dead, and Albinus was yet by the way, called 
a council of the judges, (xa Taxyayw ts 
euT0 Tov agrhpoy Ings Te Meyoams Xęisra, Ia- 
xoCos V0jh ct GUTWy XG TWHS erb, and bring- 
ing before them the brother of Fejus called Chr:/l, 
(James was his name) with ſome others, he brought 
an accuſation againſt them as tranſgreſſors of the law, 
and delivered them up to be ſtoned to death: Wih 
which deed many f the wiſeſt perple in the city, 
and the met exact obſervers of the law, were ex- 


tremely diſtleaſed. Tbe words, The brother of 


the above paſſige, are ſuſpected by learned men, 
becauſe Euſebius, who has alſo quoted this paſ- 
ſage, Hiſt. lib. 2. c. 23. has related a particu- 
lar from Hegeſippus, which is thought incon- 
ſiſtent therewith ; namely, that whereas Joſe- 
phus ſays James was condemned in a public 
council of the Jews, Hegeſippus intimates he 
was murdered in a tumult of the people, But 
is not this too ſlight a reaſon for rejecting a pal- 
ſage, cited by ſo early an author as Origen, 
who wrote probably before the Jewiſh hiſtorian 
was jnterpolated ? Eſpecially as in the paſlage 
itſelf, there is not the ſma leſt mark of forgery : 
not to mention, that there is no real inconſi- 
ſtency, between it and Hegeſippus's relation. 
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in the narrations of contemporary hiſtorians, who did not copy from one ano- 
ther. They contribute therefore to illuſtrate the genuineneſs of Joſephus's 
teſtimony, becauſe if the paſſage had been the interpolation of ſome ignorant 
lying Chriſtian, there would have been a more viſible agreement preſerved 
between the Jewiſh hiſtorian, and the evangeliſts. It is this very circumſtance, 
which proves the paſſage in Joſephus concerning our Lord to be forged, or at 
leaſt interpolated. It agrees too exactly with the evangelical hiſtory, and re- 
lates matters which no unbelieving Jewiſh writer can be ſuppoſed to have ac- 
knowleged. It calls Jeſus ire than a man : It acknowieges him to be Meſ- 
ab : It ſpeaks of his miracles, and of his reſurreftion from the dead: And 
affirms that his reſurrection happened on the third day. How could Joſephus 
own all theſe things, conſiſtently with his principles ? The whole ſtrain of his 
writings, particularly his books againſt Appion, prove the nature of his faith. 
He wasa Jew of the old ſtamp : one who did not believe in Jeſus. From a 
writer of this ſort, the teſtimony under conſideration was plainly too much. 
If it be replied, that Joſephus may have been at bottom a Chriſtian, tho' for 
political reaſons he did not think fit to profeſs his faith; I anſwer, That ſeeing 
he judged it proper to ſpeak of Jeſus at all, he would have been much more 
explicite and particular in his teſtimony, on ſuppoſition that he was his diſ- 
ciple. For tho what he has ſaid be a great deal too much from an enemy, it 
is by far too little from a friend. In that age, the principal buſineſs of all the 
diſciples of Jeſus, was to propagate their religion, by ſpreading the knowlege 
of their maſter's hiſtory, Wherefore, if Joſephus had been a Chriſtian, ani- 
mated by the principles of his ſect, he would have declared his faith openly, 
and would have done honour to his maſter, by giving a particular account of 
his doctrine, his miracles, his diſciples. And todo this he would have thought 
himſelf the rather bound, as he was writing the hiſtory of the country where 
theſe things were tranſacted, and of the age when they happened. In ſhort, 
nothing could be more natural in ſuch a cafe, than that he ſhould have ſtrength- 
ened the credit of the goſpel hiſtory, by joining his teſtimony to it in the 
molt explicite manner. It is plain therefore, that whether Joſephus was a 
friend or an enemy to the Chriſtian religion, the paſſage under conſideration is 
what he cannot be ſuppoſed to have written, It ſeems rather to be the interpo- 
ation or forgery of ſome zealous Chriſtian, who finding fault with the Jewiſh 
hiſtorian, for making no mention of Jeſus at all, or for mentioning only the 
fact, that he was put to death by Pilate, has thought fit to ſupply that defect, 
from the ſtore of his own ignorance. 


If the teſtimony above mentioned is rejected, there is properly no other 
paſſage in Joſephus, which ſpeaks of the Founder of Chriſtianity. This 
omiſſion may ſeem ſtrange, conſidering that Joſephus lived at the very time 
when the apoſtles preached their maſter's hiſtory publicly, and wrought mi- 
racles in confirmation thereof; that he wrote expreſsly of Jewiſh affairs from 
the earlieſt antiquity down to his own times; that he has not ſcrupled to — 
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late the miracles of Moſes and the prophets; and that he has with ſingular 
care deſcribed the religious ſects which prevailed among the Jews. Never. 
4 to take off the force of theſe preſumptions, let it be remarked. —.. 
That tho' Jotephus has related the miracles of Moſes, with the othe! pro- 
- the recorded in the ſacred books of the Jews, he never fails to give them 
tuch a turn, and to make ſuch reflections upon them, as mult have let: t 
learned Gentiles for whom he wrote, no room to Ft that he Rs, T 
little of the matter as they did, and that he entertained the tame opinion af 
them, which wie men every where entertained of the miracles, . ſaid to ac- 
company the origin and eſtabliſhment of nations. This is 0 well known, 
that there is no occaſion to produce examples: However, if the reader pi caſes 
to read his account of the diviſion of the Red Sea, and of the deſtruction or 
the Egyptians, of the prodigies which happencd at the giving of the law, of 
the preſervation of Jonah, and of the lfraclites patlage over Jordan, he will be 
convinced, either that Jotephus did not believe the miracles of his own re. 
ligion, or that He was aſhamed to own his belief of them before the 
learned Gentil Wherefore, to expect an account of the ee 
works of . band his apoltles from him, is altogether vain. Tho 
Joſephus has deſcribed the religious ſects of the Jews, he had no a . to 
peak of the Chriſtians. His account of the ſects was intended to give the 
Greeks and Romans, an advantageous idea of the learning of his nation, 
Accordingly, he repretents the gilciples of the ſeveral ſects, under the cha- 
racter of philoſophers, and their tenets, under the notion of /y/tems of phi- 
/gfphy. With theſe the Chriſtian religion had nothing to do, being no ſect 
of Judaiſm, but rather expreſsly requiring the renunciation of it: not to 
mention, that the Jews made the leaſt part of this ſect, Beſides, at the time 
Joſephus wrote, the hiſtory of Jeſus, of his doctrine, of his miracles, 
and of his diſciples, was ſufhciently made known every where, by the preach- 
ing of the apoſtles and evangeliſts, and by the publication of the four 
golpels. 3. Tho' Joſephus has written expreſsly of Jewiſh affairs, from 
the earlieſt antiquity, the plan of his work required him to mention religion 
and religious matters, only in ſo far as they were connected with the civil 
affairs of his country. From many paſſages of his writings it appears, that 
he was paſſionately fond of the reputation :of a man of genius, that the fame 
of the Greek writers ſtimulated his ambition, and that he undertook to write 
the hiſtory of his nation, becauſe it afforded him an opportunity of placing 
the origin of things, and the early tranſactions of mankind, in a more jus 
light than the Greek writers had done, who he affirms have ſtuffed their 
books with the grofjelt tables and lies. Wherefore it did not enter into his 
plan at all, to mention any thing concerning Jeſu-,' unleſs it was the ſimple 
fact, that he was condemned and put to death for pretending to be the Jewiſh 
Metiah, Peihaps it was ſome paſſage of this kind which ſerved as a ground- 
work for the preſent interpolation, if even this was not too much to come 
trom Joſephus, who being aſhamed of the antient prophecies concerning 
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Meſſiah, calls them ambiguous oracles, and affirms, that they were accom- 
pliſhed in Veſpaſian.——-4. If Joſephus had entered upon the hiſtory of Jeſus 
at all, it was ſo well known cvery Where, that he muſt either have confirmed 
it, by ſpeaking of his miracles as reſpectſully at leaſt, as he has done of the 
miracles of his own religion; or he muſt have denied it, by repreſenting the 
Chriſtian wonders as forgeries, or magical practices. If he ſpake-refpectfully 
of the Chriſtian miracies, ke would have appcared to his learned Heathen rea- 
ders, as tinctured with the principles of that deſpicable ſect, which was every 
where ſpoken againſt by men of genius, and have forfeited his title to that 
literary fame, which he fo paſſionately coveted. On the other hand, if he de- 
nied the hiſtory of Jeſus, and repreſented his miracles as forgeries, or deluſions 
of ſenſe, or feats of magic, he would have done violence to that ſacred regard 
for truth, which he all along profeſſes to mantain in his writings. For a per- 
fon of his underſtanding, could not but be ſenſible that theſe miracles, both 
in nature and evidence, were infinitely ſuperior to the miracles of impoſtors. 
Befides, he would. have torfeited his character, as an hiſtorian, with his 
countrymen, and with all who knew the truth of the evangelical hiſtory. 
He judged it therefore more prudent, to abſtain from mentioning our Lord 
and his miracles altogether. And his filence, inſtead of being any preſump- 
tion againſt the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory, is in reality a ſtrong argument 
in favour of it: For if it had been in this hiſtorian's power to have contra- 
dicted the facts recorded in the goſpels, the zeal with which they were preach- 
ed and propagated, not in Judea only, but in all the heathen countries, 
made it quite neceſſary that he ſhould undeceive the world, by contradict- 
ing them in the plaineſt manner. Nay, conſidering the conſequences im- 
plied in theſe facts, to paſs them over in filence was highly injurious to 
mankind, ſeeing he lived upon the ſpot, had opportunity to know the truth, 
wrote expreſsly of Jewiſh affairs in this very period, and profeſſed the ſtricteſt 
integrity in the compoſition of his hiſtory. 5. The principles moving the 
Jewith hiſtorian to be ſilent with relation to the Founder of Chriſtianity, 
could have no influence to make him overlook the Baptiſt's hiſtory. John. 
did not attempt any thing contrary to the Jewith religion: he only exhorted 
the people to virtue and piety, ſo was the reſtorer of the antient diſcipline, 
and by that means obtained a great following. John performed no miracles 
and therefore by mentioning him, the hiſtorian was under go neceſſity to 
ſpeak of things which he fooliſhly ſeems to have been aſhamed of. John's 
hiſtory was connected with the civil affairs of Judea : his popularity was the 
object of Herod's jealouſy, who was afraid he might move the people to ſe- 
Cition ; he therefore impriſoned him and put him to death. And the defeat 
of Herod's army by Aretas, was interpreted by the people as a mark of God's 
dil leaſure with Herod, for having done ſo great an injury to ſo holy a man. 
Tucſe reaſons conſidered, we mult allow the teſtimony concerning John Bap- 
tilt, found in Joſephus to be genuine, whilſt we teject the other con- 
cerning Jeſus, as ſuppoſititious or interpolated, 
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CH ASP rA IV. 


Of the teſtimonies which the antient enemies of Chriſtianity have born to the 
fats recorded in the goſpel-bijlory. 


OST of the books written by the philoſophers againſt Chriſtianity, are 
loſt. The fragments which remain of them, give us reaſon to think, 
that if they had been preſerved, they would have tended greatly to the con- 
fir mation of our religion. They would have ſhewed us, that the bittereſt 
enemies of Chriſtianity, in the earlieſt times, when they had the beſt oppor- 
tunity to examine the truth of the facts aſſerted in the goſpels, were able to 
offer nothing in oppoſition to them. Every true friend therefore of Revela- 
tion, muſt ſincerely regret that theſe writings have periſhed. The loſs, how- 
ever, is in part ſupplied by the anſwers of the Chriſtian apologiſts : For, as 
many of thoſe anſwers ſtill remain, they have preſerved to us the moſt mate- 
rial paſſages of the writings loſt : and no argument of moment urged in them 
is omitted. A quotation I am going to make from Origen, ſhewing the me- 
thod he obſerved in anſwering Ceiſus's book, will fully prove this. 


SECT. 1. Shewing that none of the antient enemies of Cbhriſtianiſy, denied 
the truth of the goſpels as books of hiſtory, nor any of the principal facts 
contained in them. | 


J. T SHALL begin with Ce//us, the moſt antient writer againſt the Chriſtian 
religion, we have any knowlege of. Celſus lived under the emperors 
Adrian, and the two Antonines. Origen contra Celſum, p. 8. Adrian began 
his reign A. D. 117, and Antoninus Philoſophus A. D. 161. Celſus, there- 
fore, may be ſaid to have flouriſhed about 109 years after our Lord's death. 
He was an Epicurean philoſopher, and a man of genius: he therefore act- 
ed in character, when he wrote againſt the Chriſtian religion and magic. Of 
his treatiſe on magic, Lucian ſpeaks honourably in his Pſeudomantis, which 
he dedicated to Celſus. His words are, There are ſeveral other like ſecrets, 
which there is no neceſſity of writing to you, ſince you have made mention of them 
in your treatiſe of the artifices of magicians, which is a very excellent piece, and 
very uſeful to undeceive the ignorant, and to prevent the . their credulity 
impoſed upon. Spence's Tranſlation. His work againſt the Chriſtian religion, 
Celſus divided into two books, and gave it the pompous title of O axytr; 
ve, verus ſermo, In theſe books he introduces a Jew haranguing, firſt 
Jeſus himſelf, and then ſuch Jews as were converted to Chriſtianity. In the 
two orations he raiſes every objection, which a Jew might be fappoſe to 
urge againſt the hiſtorical facts, upon which the Chriſtian religion is founded. 
After the Jew ends his harangues, Celſus takes up the argument in his own 
perſon, and reaſons againſt our religion from ſuch topics as would naturally 
occur to a heathen. For inſtance, 1. The abſurdity of eſteeming and wor- 
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ſhipping one as God, whom we acknowlege to be a man, and to have ſuf- 
fered death. This objection he often recurs to, infiſting upon it at great 
length, and turning it into every poſſible ſhape. 2. That the Chriſtian reli- 
gion was profeſſed chiefly by the lower ſort of people, prafants and mechanics, 
who endeavoured to draw the young and ignorant, from the inſtitutions of 
their forefathers. 3. That Chriſt invited /inners to enter into the kingdom 
of God. 4. He affirms, that Chriſt's coming down from heaven, implics 
that he was ignorant of human affairs, notwithſtanding he was God, and that 
it was inconſiſtent with his dignity, to come and ſave ſuch low and deſpi- 
cable creatures as the Jews and Chriitians, whom he compares to worms and 
ants. 5. That Chriſt ſpake diſhonourably and impiouſly of God. 6. That 
by the confeſſion both of Jews and Chriſtians, many other meſſengers have 
been ſent from God to men. 7. That the doctrines and precepts of religion, 
are much more properly delivered by the Greek philoſophers, than in the 
goſpels, and without the threatenings of God, and of the Son of God men- 
tioned in the goſpels. 8. That Chriſtianity is oppolite to Judaiſm ; eſpecially 
in its precepts about riches, revenge, and the teſt.— Cchus having lived fo 
early, it is probable, that in the character of the Jew, and in his own pro- 
per character as a heathen, he has produced all the arguments againſt Chri- 
ſtianity, which by the moſt careful examination he was able to form himſelf, 
or which he had collected from thoſe who went before him in the contro- 
verſy, and who being contemporary with the apoſtles, had abundant oppor- 
tunity to confute their pretenſions, if they had been ill founded in point of 
fact. 


To theſe books of Celſus againſt Chriſtianity, Origen publiſhed an anſwer 
ſtill remaining. In the z uſt page of which (Edit. Cantab. Spencer.) he ſpeaks 
thus: But that we may not ſeem deſignedlv to paſs over any of bis arguments, as 
having no anſwer to make, ace have determined to confute every one 1 lis objec= 
tions, according to our ability; obſerving not the natural connection of things, but 
the order in which he has wrote them in his book. See likewiſe the beginning 
of the fifth book of Origen's anſwer. The ſame exactneſs no doubt was uſed 
by the other fathers, in the anſwers which they publiſhed to the particular 
treatiſes they undertook to confute. Wherefore, tho' moſt of theſe trea- 
tiſes are now loſt, we may believe, that in the anſwers ſtill remaining, our 
| adverſaries arguments againſt Chriſtianity are fairly repreſented, and may 
depend upon the quotations from thoſe treatiſes, as made with ſufficient 
fidelity. The ſucceſs of the Chriſtian cauſe, as well as the reputation of 
the perſons who were engaged in defending it, depended upon this up- 
right dealing. Beſides, it is well known, that the writers of whom we 
ſpeak, have in their books cited alſo many paſſages and facts from a va- 
ricty of antient authors, both heathen and Chriſtian, ſtill extant, which 
paſſages and facts compared with the books whence they were taken, 
do in all points moſt exactly agree. For inſtance, Origen, lib, 3. p. 125. 
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cites a paſſage from the 4th book of Herodolus, concerning one Ariſtæus the 
Proconneſian, which agrees exactly with the hiſtory ill remaining. The 
ſame Origen has cited many paſſages likewiſe, from Hamer and Hejiod with 
exactneſs. And to name no more initances, both Tertuliian and Euſebius 
have faithfully cited Pliny's letter to Trajan concerning the Chriſtians, which 
is (till extant, and which is fo favourable for the Chriſtian cauſe, that if it had 
been loſt, it would perhaps have been reckoned a forgery, that was greedily 
ſwallowed by the zealots of thoſe times; as ſome of the writings anticatly ap- 
pealed to are now judged to be, becauſe they do not appear, to 1pealt lor them- 
ſelves. In ſhort, the exact conformity of the quotations, found in the books 
of the primitive apologiſts, with the orig inals from whici they are {aid to be 
taken, ought not to be called in queſtion, tho' the agi als be now loſt, 
ſeeing their quotations from ſuch books as ſtill remain, are found upon exa- 
minatien to be exact. For a ſtronger preſumpt'on than this, ©. their uſing 
the like fidelity and care in the citations Which they have made from the 
books that are loſt, cannot I think be defired.— —Iolding it e as certain, 
that the Chriſtian writers have faithfully tranicribed their adverſari.s e u. 
ments againſt Chriſtianity, we have good reaton to believe, that the lee d 
heathens, who in the carly ages wrote againſt our religion, did not deny the 
golpels as books of hiſtory. "Their arguments quoted by the Chriſtian 5 
logitts, contain no inſinuation of the falſehood of the goſpels. As ile do 
the anſwers, which were returned to thoſe arguments. In pariionlar, it does 
not appear from Origen's anſwer, that Celſus : any where pretended to call in 
queſtion the truth of the goſpels, as books of hiſtory. The ſtrongeſt, and 
indeed the only thing G: {the k ds, is that found, lib. 2. p. 67, where Celſus f 15 
Cited as ſaying, Thr 1 have many other things to offer concerning the franſjattiom: 
of Jaſus, not conformable to theje which are written by the di /ciples o Yejus, I 
prudently emit them. Yet even this will not imply, that Celſus was able to con- 
tradict thg goſpel-hiſtory. If Chriſtianity had been the eſtabliſhed religion 
when Cetas wrote, he might have had uſe for his prudence, to reſtrain him 
from contradicting the goſpels. But as he had the conſtitution and the ma 
giſtrate on his ide inſtead of being prudent, it was groſsly fooliſh in him, 
to omit ſaying any thing in his power againſt the goſpel-hiſtory: Wherefore 
this was only a lou inſinuation without any foundation, or a mere rhe- 
torical flourith, as Origen affirins, who boldly aſks him to produce his in- 
ſormations concerning the tranſitions of Jeſus, contrary to thoſe of the 


evangelitts, The truth is, if Celſus could have contradicted the goſpel- 
hiſto: y in any material point upon proper authority, or even with any ſhew 


of probability, we may believe he would have done it moſt willingly. For 


from many paſſages of his book preſerved by Origen, it appears that he did 
not ſcruple to utter the bittereſt things he could deviſe againſt the Chriſtian 
religion, its author, and its diſciples. Farther, B. 2. p. 77. Celſus ſays, Some 
of the beliewers, thro' a kind of inebriation, think it is allwable for them to alter 
the original geſel three, or four, or more different ways, and to interpolate th 8 n, 

Idi 
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that they may be able lo deny any thing, to theſe who confute them. This was 
true of certain heretics, who indeed interpolated the goſpels, but makes no- 
thing againſt the credibility of the goſpel; themſelves. For theſe impious 
pr raftices were ſoon diicovered and condemned. Celſus therefore durſt not 
call in queſtion the truth of the goſpels, as books of hiſtory. At the ſame time, 
he has thewed how willingly he would have done this, if it had been in his 


power. 


IT. Trypho the Jew, was a violent oppoter of the Chriſtian religion. In the 
year of our Lord 140, happening to meet with Juſtin Martyr at Epheſus, 
he diſputed with him concerning the truth of Chriſtianity. This diſpute, 
Juſtin has committed to writing. From his account of it we learn, that 
Tr pho acknowleged the reality of the facts contained in the goſpel-hiſtory. 
For th tele facts Juſtin had often occaſion to mention; nay, he appealed to the 
particular, miracles which Jeſus wrought in proof of his mill ion, p. 288. 
Nevertheleſs, in the whole courſe of the dil pute, Tiypho did not deny theſe 
miracles, nor call any of the facts mnt by the "Coats in queſtion, 
All the objections which he raiſed againſt the goſpels, were taken from the 
abſurdity of certain particulars affirmed by the evangelitts. For example, 
he ſays, 1. It is fooliſh to ſuppoſe our Chriſt is God, and became man, 

233. This objection he inſiſts upon at great length. 2. He affirms it to 
be incredible, that Jeſus was born of a virgin, p. 258. 3. He ſpeaks of it 
as abſurd, to fancy that the ſame ſpirit was in John Baptiſt, that was in E- 
lias, p. 247. 4. He thinks it impoſſible to prove that any other can be God, 
beſides the maker of the world, p. 238. In all this Trypho ſhews the 
imperfection of his own conceptions, but does not ſay a word by which the 
things he condemns, can be difproved as facts. Farther, Juſtin having ia a 
long diſcourſe, ſhewed by many quotations from the Jewiſh ſcriptures, that 
m ther perſon beſides the Father was called God, Trypho repligs, p. 271, 

u have, my friend, flrongly, and by many paſſoges demonſtrated It re- 
mains, that you ſmew this perſon according to the 2 ill of his Father, ſubmitted 
lo become man of a virgin, to be cr ucified, to die, to ariſe afterwards, aud 13 
return into heaven. — Page 209, r ſpeaks as follows, Be it as you Js 
that in the prophecies it was foretold, that Chrift ſhould ſuffer ; and that be 
called a ere ; and that after bis firſt appearing, during which it was — 
told be jhould ſuffer, he was to come moſt Thrious, and be the judge ꝙ all, and 
Ling, and prieft eternal; yet prove that. this is he, of hem theſe things are 
foretold, In the firit dialogue, Juſtin appeals to our Lore's predictions, as 
proofs of his knowlege of futurity. So from t'efe, as I ſaid, we know that 

Jeſus had foreknowlege of aohat ſhould come to paſs lber him, and from many 

_ things, dub he foreteld ſhould bapen to theſe, abs believed and conjeſſed 
Linn the Chrift. In ſhort, tho four of Trypho's companions equally. ene mics to 
the Chriſtian cauſe with himſclf, were prefent at, and minyled in this diſpute, 


yet none of them pretended to call in queſtion the facts recorded in the goſpels. 
S 12 On 
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On the contrary, as Juſtin informs us, they expreſsly acknowleged theſe things: 
For ne lays to them, c rode e non, co evopes T0; 4 Ng, x EX 7000 
SunAoyBpevuy Up vpwr. It is now proved, O men, to thrſe who have ears; and 
that from your own confeſſions. See p. 252. From all which, as well as from 
Juſtin's anſwers, it appears that neither Trypho nor his companions, knew 
of any hiſtory or record, by which the facts in the goſpels could be diſproved, 
The only reaſon why they diſbelieved them was, they thought them abſurd; 
and imagined that the Scriptures did not predict ſuch things of Meſſiah. 


III. Of the writings antiently publiſhed againſt the Chriſtian religion, the 
names of which have been tranſmitted to us, the moſt conſiderable are thoſe 
of Porphyry the Tyrian, who flouriſhed about the middle of the third century, 
This philoſopher wrote fifteen books againſt the Chriſtian religion. Jerome, 
in his preface to Daniel, informs us, that the twelfth of thoſe books was em- 

loyed in proving the prophecies, which go under the name of Daniel, to 
— been compoſed, not by him, but by ſome writer, who lived in Judea 
about the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. Concerning thoſe fifteen books of 
Porphyry, modern infidels have made a great noiſe, becauſe in a letter of the 
emperor Conſtantine, preſerved by Socrates, Eccles. Hiſt. cap. 9. there is an 
inſinuation, that the copies of them were induſtriouſly burnt by the Chri- 
ſtians. But tho' a few zealots antiently, may have been ſo paſſionate and im- 
prudent as to attempt the deſtruction of Porphyry's writings, their madneſs 
could not poſſibly reach all the copies thereof ; eſpecially thoſe in the hands 
of the heathens. Accordingly, we know that after Conſtantine's time, theſe 
books were anſwered, firſt by Methodius, then by Euſebius in a very large 
work, laſt of all by Apollinaris. We know likewiſe that Libanius, a heathen 
who lived in the reign of Julian, had a copy of Porphyry's books; and that 
Jerome who died about 100 years after the date of Conſtantine's letter, had 
peruſed them, and deſigned to have anſwered them. Wherefore their loſs 
cannot be aſcribed to any unrighteous treatment, they met with before Con- 
ſtantine's time. Afterwards indeed, the edicts of the Chriſtian emperors, gave 
a ſanction to the fanatical deſigns of the Chriſtians, againſt the books of the 
adverſaries of Chriſtianity, and particularly againſt thoſe of Porphyry. For 
inſtance, the conſtitution of Theodoſius the younger, in the beginning of 
Tuſtinian's code, by which it is ordered, Ut omnia quaecungue Porphyrius ſua 
pulſus inſania, aut qui vis alius contre. religioſum Chriſtianorum cultum inſerif/it, 
amud quemcunque inventa fuerint, igni mancipentur, Leg. iii. Cod. de ſumma 
Trin. Likewiſe Juſtinian's conititution, Novell 42. c. i. where the empe- 
ror prohibiting all Chriſtians from keeping the writings of heretics, gives 
this reaſon for it: Qua preaeceſſoribus noſiris imperatoribus, in ſuis couſtitu— 
tionibus, diſum eſt ſtatuere fimilia his gue dicta ſunt & ſcripta a Porpbyrio in 
Chrijtianss. Juſtinian might have quoted likew ſe the practice of the rulers, 
during the commonwealth of Rome, as a precedent. For Valer. Maximus 
tells us, lib. 1. C I. The antients would alle nothing in the Roman flate, by which 
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tbe minds of men might be drazon awcy from the worſhip of the Gods. He 
might have alleged alſo, Diocleſian's edict againſt the four goſpels: For that em- 
peror ordered their bibles to be taken from the Chriſtians, and burnt. He 
might even have ſupported himſelf by the example of Julian, who defiring 
to have the books of George biſhop of Alexandria ſent to him, gives this rea- 
fon for it, Fpiſt. 9. For there are many books concerning the dofirine of the 
Galileans, which indeed I would have to be deſtroyed. The conſtitutions of Theo- 
doſius and Juſtinian above mentioned, condemned the writings of the adver- 
facies of Chriſtianity to the flames, not becauſe of any peculiar force of argu- 
ment that was in them, but for the very ſame reaion that books now a- 
days are proſcribed by authority. The indecency with which they treated the 
new eſtabliſhed religion, made it neceſſary to brand them with public infamy, 
as a warning to others to handle ſacred matters with more reſpect. Some paſ- 
ſages of thoſe books, preſerved in the. anſwers to them, ſhew with what 
ſcurrility their authors treated the Chriſtian inſtitution. In this reſpe& Por- 
phyry, againſt whom the edicts were principally levelled, ſeems to have out- 
done all the reſt. For Cyrill contra Julian. lib. 1. p. 28. ſays expreſsly, Por- 
fhyry has poured out againſt us moſt bitter diſcourſes. And again, lib. 3. p. 87. 
he calls him, The father of all ſcurrility againſt us. But tho' the edicts 
abovementioned, proſcribed the writings of Celſus, Porphyry, Hierocles, 
and the reſt, they were by no means the cauſe of their periſhing. This we 
learn from Chryſoſtom's ſecond oration upon St.. Byblas, pronounced before 
the law of Theodoſius the younger, above mentioned, was publiſhed. In 
that oration, Chryſoſtom mentions the writings of the adverſaries o Chri- 
ſtianity as moſtly loſt, and aftirms that the ridiculouſneſs of the things 
advanced in them, made the heathens themſelves fo aſhamed of them, that 
they did not tranſcribe them. He adds, that any of theſe books which re- 
mained, were preſerved by the Chriſtians themſelves. His words are, 
Mrreover, ſuch is the ridiculouſneſs of the things they have oritten, that 
theſe books have diſappeared lang ago. Nay, many of them diſappeared as ſoon 
as they were publiſhed. And if by chance any of them have been preſerved, 
they will be found to be preſerved by the Chriſtians. The lots therefore of the 
wWritings, which the philoſophers publiſhed againſt the Chriſtian religion, 
ſnould not be imputed to the decrees above mentioned, nor to any unrigh- 
teous treatment they met with from the Chriſtians, in conſequence of thoſe de- 
crees. If they had been worth preſerving, they might as eafily have been con- 
cealed, as the Chriſtian bibles were, during the fury of the Diocleſian perſe- 
cution. The fact is, the heathens themſelves, when they obſerved their 
religion declining, loſt ſpirit, and became negligent in tranſcribing books, 
which availed them fo little. The Chriſtians too deſpiſed them, in proportion 
as their cauſe prevailed, Being thus neglected on all hands, it is little 
wonder if theſe books fank under the injury of time. Perhaps likewiſe ſuch 
of them as happened to be tranſcribed, have perithed by the incurſions of the 
northern barbarous nations, and of the Saracens, who with brutal fury waſted 

the 
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the Roman empire, and deſtroyed every monument of literature which fell 
in their way, | 


As Por; phyry' s books againſt the Chriſtian religion are loft, ſo likewiſe are 
the wry that were made to them by Methodius, Appollinaris, and Enfe. 
bius. The loſs however, is in ſome meaſure alleviated, by the account which 
Libantus has given of them. He tells us, that the emperor Juli managed 
the argument againſt Chriſtianity, to better purpoſe than . P arental, 
in Julian. c. 87. YoPwrepD en rig aur; d:0eucTo TE Top tyeporr©. 1. c. Hy 
has ſhewed bin! 5 if a more able reaſoner in theſe matters, than the Tyrian ſage. 
Many of Julian's writings {till remain ; and of thoſe which are loft, the moſt 
, conſiderable paſiages are preſerved, in the anfwers made to them by the fathers, 
From both the one and the other we know, that Julian did not deny the goſ- 
pel-hiſtory ; but reaſoned upon the ſuppoſition of its truth. Wheretore, if 
Porphyry had purſued the argument, by denying the facts on which Chritti- 
anity is founded, and in ſupport of that denial had produced authentic docu- 
ments from Judea, or from any contemporary author, who had opportunity 
to know theſe matters, as the deiſts would have us to believe, Libanius could 
not, even in flattery, have given the preference in this controverſy to Julian, 
who we know regarded the hiſtory of Jeſus in quite a different light, and 


whoſe reaſoning, tho' ever ſo juſt, muſt on account of its erring in the foun- 


dation, have fallen vaſtly ſhort of Porphyry's, which cut down the Chriſtian 
religion at once, both root and branch. Beſides, tho Porphyry's writings had 
in proceſs of time been really deſtroyed by the Chriſtians, is it at all likely, 
that the adverſaries of Chriſtianity, who had Porpt vry's books long in their 
poſſeſſion, would have neglected to urge an argument of ſuch main importance, 
produced by one who was fo capable to judge of an affair of this nature, and 
who lived almoſt upon the ſpot ? Or if ſuch an argument had been urged, mr 
perly ſupported, is it to be A ee that Chrittianity would have prevail ed 
every where, in oppoſition to the whole power of the ſtate ? I reckon it there- 
fore certain, that Porphyry, like all the reſt of the antient oppoſers of Chri- 
ſtianity, argued againſt our religion, on ſuppoſition of the truth of the golpel- 
hiſtory i in general; that being a point which he had abundant opportunity to 
gh by Teaſon that many of our Lord's miracles were wrought in the coun- 

try of Tyre, where he was born and educated: not to mention that this city 
was nigh to N the „ of our Lord's miniſtry and miracles. Beſides, 
this was a point {» univerſaily allowed hy all cla flies of men, that Porphyry 
could not with any reputation, think ot 3 ig it in queſtion. Farther, 


8 


from the ſcattered remaiks made upon Porphyry's : books, by writers who did 
not formally refute them, we have pol tive evidence of the light in which he 
viewed the gofpe! h! ſtory. For inſtance, Theodoret. Therap. fer. 7. tells us, 
That Por phyry fiudin: ufl) applied bimſiif to the reading of the  feriptures, x with a 
deſign to ſhew that they d. 4 nol come 7 om Ged ; that is to ſay, that the writers 
of the ſcriptures falſcly pretended a commiſſion from God, to teach mankind 
the 
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the things contained in them. But from Porphyry's having recourſe to the 
goſpels themſelves, for confuting the apoſtles pretenſions, it is plain that he 
knew of no coeval hiſtorian who contradicted the poſpel hiſtory, nor of any 
authentic record from Judeca to the ſame purpoſe. Had he been able to Pro- 
duce ſuch arguments as theſe, they would have overturned the credit of the 
90 oy at once, and along with it every Snap? that the apoſtles could make 
to a commit = from heaven; and fo there would have been an end of the 
matter: Conſequently } orphyry miglit have fpared himſelf the trouble of read 
ing the Scriptures, in ardet to raiſe objeQions againſt ſome particular facts, or 
circum! en of facts, therein recorded, It was thus only he could make his 
ſtudy of the goſpe!s, tubſervient to his purpoſe of confuting the apo les pre- 
tenſions to © commiſiion from God. But it was taking a great Qca! of pains 
neediefy, if it had been in his power to have confuted he goſpels, citizer by 
zuthentie records, or by the teſtimony of conte mporary hiſtorians. The truth 
is, even in the carlieſt ages, the caſe of the enemies of the goſpel was the ſame 
as at this day. The a 13 never were conttadicted by any authentic record, 
or cocval ao 'F | chock e all who pretended to confute them, were 
obliged to have recourie t. 169k arguments, as they could draw from the goſ- 
rels themſelres. Theſe indeed, if they have a proper ſoundation, will always 
be em 3 the judicious and knowing. Nevertheleſs, as it is pretended 
that they are too fine to fall under the co: norebention of the vulgar, it had 
been charity to mankind J, and whot they owed to truth, if the philoſophers 
had condeicended to offer the more plain and cogent : arguments, of well at- 
teſted contre ictoty reports, Even with people of tie beſt ſenſe, ſuch proofs 


word have lire! V. f:1 ned 1 Ti czuſe not 2 little. W he refore, 28 they have at- 
tempted nothing of ths kind, we may inter, that no inch well atteſted contra- 
dictory informations r exit. d; and that whatever objections the more 
knowing, ee 64 *ormer'7, hove ought fit to raiſe againſt the facts in 


the goſpel h.tory, from de circumſtances of the narration itſe f, theſe facts 


7 


were acknow! tegel by all wankind, at the ume when they happened, to be cer- 


tain and indubitable. But of this more afterwards. SN to the ac- 
count juſt now given of Porphyry, the eee particulars are furniſhed by 
Jerome, in different pe (ages ef his writings. 1. Upon Matth. xix. 25, 26. 


Porphyry remarks, th at in order to in poſe a ye Wes upon the ignorant popu- 
lace, the evangeliſts give the name of a rr to the Lake of Gennezareth. 
2. From the account of our Lord's journey to the Feaſt 25 Tabernacles, 
John vii. 10. he charges him with fickleneſs and inconſtancy. 3. From Mat- 
thew's inſtantly obeying 7 when he called him from the recei pt of cuſtom, 
he blames him as hav: ing ral fly followed one, of whom he had no Knowlege. 
4. He imputes the death of Ananias and Sapph Aird, 1 recorded Acts v. 9, IO. to 
certain revengeful Improcations of Peter. 5. Whereas, en ii. 11. Paul fays 
he withſtood Peter to the face, Porphyry op clents the two apoſtles as engaged 
in a childiſh diſpute, and tells us, that Paul, envious 4 Peter's reputation, 
ſhewed an inſolent forwardneſs in reboking g him. ©, He blames Jeſus, as 
2 giving 
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giving encouragement to fraud, by the parable of the ſteward who waſted 
his lord's goods, I.uke xvi. From theſe examples likewife, I think it ahun. 
dantly plain, that Porphyry did not regard the golpel hiſtory as a forgery, nor 
deny its truth in general. He only cavilled at certain circumitances, mentioned 
by the evangeliſts themſelves, which as he imagined, rendered both the mal. 


ter and the diſciples highly liable to blame. 
IV. Lactantius, Inſtit. lib. 5. c. 2, 3. ſpeaking of the writers againſt Chri- 


ſtianity, mentions among others, a certain magiſtrate in Bithynia, of his own 
acquaintance, thought to be Iierocles the philoſopher, a noted writer in the 
time of the Dioclefian perſecution. This magittrate, not ſatisfied with exccut- 
ing the laws 22ainſt the Chriſtians, compoled two books in conſutation of their 
-eligion. In theſe books Fe propoſed to prove the talſhood of the Scriptures, 
oy ſhewing that they contradicted themſelves; allo to invalidate the proof of 
Chriſtianity taken from our Lord's miracles, 2 by denying the facts them. 
ſelves, theſe are Lactantius's words, but by ſhewirg that one Apollonius bad per- 
formed equal, if not greater miracles than Chriſt, Lactantius informs us far. 
ther, that this writer had told a very ſtrange ſtory concerning our Lord, name— 
ly, That Feſus being baniſhed by the Fews, gathered a band of nine hundred men, 
and committed robberies. To the firſt of theſe calumnies Lactantius replies, by 
denying the charge, ſo that he leaves it to his readers to conſult the Scriptures, 
and judge for themſelves, To the ſecond, he ſays it is ſurpriſing that Hiero- 
cles has omitted Apiileius, of whom ſuch things are vaunted: and very judi- 
ciouſly affirms, that the difference between the miracles performed by Jeſus, 
and all impoſtors whatever, is evident from the manner in which they were re- 
garded by mankind. To the third he makes anſwer, by ridiculing Hierocles, 
ror telling ſuch a filly ſtory, which he athrms to be a mere fiction of his own 
brain: Unleſs, ſays he, ſome Apollo or other has revealed it in a dream. It ſeem; 
it was ſupported by no hiſtory or record whatever; neither was it ever heard 
of before. This teſtimony 1+ directly in point, and may convince all who are 
willing to judge impartially, that no records or writings of any kind, were ever 
publiſhed contradictory to the goſpel hiſtory : but that the things contained 
therein, were both by friends and foes univerſally believed to be real matters of 
fact.— To theſe books of Hirroctes, Euſebius publiſhed an anſwer (till remain- 
ing; from which it appears that Hierocles entitled his work $:Xaay9J«5, and 
that Euſebius had peruſed, and greatly approved of Origen's anſwer to Celſus, 
For in the beginning of his treatiſe, he refers the reader to that anfiver, as 
containing a full vindication of the Chriſtian faith, againſt al! the cavils and 
exccpdions of the heathens. | | 


V. Julian ſucceeded Conſtantius, the fon of Conſtantine, in the empire, 
A. D. 35. This great man having deſerted the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 
made it his buſineſs to re-eſtablith paganiſm throughout his dominions ; 10 
that from the time of his apoſtacy, he became the declared enemy of the 


Chriſtian 


. cmd 
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Chriſtian cauſe, Being therefore in ſo high a ſtation, he had ſufficient power, 
as he had abundant inclination, to detect the forgeries of the Chriſtians, if 
they had been guilty of any, in the matter of the goſpel-hiſtory. Libanins 
the Sophiſt, who was perſonally acquainted with this emperor, and a great ad- 
mirer of his writings, tells us, Parent. in Julian. c. 87. That the emperor Ju- 
lian <wro'e a treatiſe, wherein he undertcok id ſhew, that theſe books which make 
the man of Paleſtine to be God, and the Sen of God, contain nothing but jil.y and 
ridiculous matters: And that be has ſhewed himſelf a more able reaſener in the dif- 
pute, than the Tyrian ſage. From this account of Julian's book, it appears, 
that the ſcope of his arguments in it was to demonſtrate, that the particulars 
contained in the goſpel-hiſtory, were unequal to the ſuperſtructure raifed upon 
them by the Chriſtians. There was nothing in theſe books, which could give 
mankind any reaſon to believe that Jeſus was God, or the Son of God. This 
point the emperor endeavoured to prove, not by denying the truth of the gol- 
pels, as books of hiſtory, but by ſhewing that the matters contained in them, 
are utterly filly and ridiculous. The matters in the goſpels, upon the ſtrength 
of which Jeſus was believed by his diſciples to be God, and the Son of Ged, 
are his miracles. It is of them therefore that Libanius ſpeaks, when he 
tells us, That Fulian wrote a treatiſe to ſhew, that thoſe bocks which make the 
man of Paleſtine 10 be God, and the Son of God, contain nothing but fily and ri- 
diculuus matters. The topic which Julian made uſe of for this purpoſe, was 
no doubt that which all the antient adverſaries of Chriſtianity had recourſe to 
perpetually. He repreſented our Lord's miracles, as things preciſely of the 
ſame nature with the tricks of the Egyptian prieſts, and the feats of the ſtrol- 
ling magicians, who daily amuſcd the vulgar with their juggles. The em- 
peror therefore managed the argument againtt Chriſtianity and the goſpels, no 
otherwiſe than his brethren had done before him; tho' in his reafoning per- 
haps he ſhewed himſelf, not only a more decent and candid, but a more accu- 
tate diſputant, than even Porphyry himſelt. 


SECT. 2. Sher ing that the heathen writers who formally oppeſd the Chrijlian 
religion, have mentioned many of the fats and ſentiments recorded in the 


goſpels, 
THE truth of the hiſtory of the Lord Jeſus, is greatly confirmed by the 


teſtimony which the enemies of Chriſtianity, even from the beginning, 
have born to many of the particulars contained in the goſpels. For notwith- 
lianding theſe men wrote expreſly againſt the Chriſtian religion, yet in obe- 
dience to truth they acknowlege, That there was ſuch a perſon as Jeſus Chriſt : 
That he was the Founder of the Chriſtian inſtitution : That he taught moral 
doctrines : That he wrought miracles: That he gathered diſciples: And that 


| he was at length put to death. 


I. I ſhall begin as formerly with Celſus. Now that this author acknowleged 
tie truth of many of the particulars recorded in the goſpels, we learn from 
6-0 Origen, 
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Origen, who in his anſwer has preſerved ſeveral paſſages of Celſus's bock, 
wherein the principal articles of the goſpel-hiſtory are mentioned. Such as, 
B. 1. p. 21. That a very few years before his time, Jeſus founded the Chriſtian 
tnllitution, and that be wwas reckoned by the Chriſtians the Son of God.—B, 6, 
p. 298. He acknowleges that the maſter of the Chriſtians was a carpenter, 
and that he was crucified. Moreover, Celſius allowed that Jeſus was carried 
while an infant, into Egypt. For, B. 1. p. 51. he introduces his Jew ſpeak. 
ag thus to Jeſus. What need was there for carrying thee while an infant into 
g pt, that thou mighte/? not be flain? For it did not become Gcd to be ajraid 
of death. And an angel forſooth came dton from heaven, ordering thee and thy 
relations to fy, loſt being caught, you ſhould be put to death. Was the great Gad, 
«who had already ſont two angels on thy account, not able to preſerve his oxen Som 
in thy own bone? —B. 1. p. 31. Celſus ſpeaks of the prophecies which fore- 
told our Lord's coming.—B. 1. p. 45. He introduces his Jew ſaying, Tejus 
braſfted that Chalirans being moved at his birth, had come 10 worſhip him while a 
Hild, os a God: and that they had ſhewed this to the tetrarch. But that be ſont 
nd fx ol! the children that were born at that time, thinking to kill him ub 

„ {jt arriving at the years of maturity, he might ſetze upon the kingdom. 
— 1. p. 47. He mentions our Lord's apoſtles, and travels, and poverty. Je- 
is baving get ten or twelve infamous perſons, publicans and wicked ſailors, with 
theſs be rau up and down the country, procuring themſelves victuali, in the baſe 
and molt ſhameful manner : Alluding probably to Chriſt's miracles, by which 
he made himſelf fo acceptable, that he and his apoſtles were entertained 
wherever they came. Celſus conſidering theſe as magical practices, calls them 
baſe and ſhamefuli—Tbid. Celſus objects our Lord's poverty, as inconſiſtent 
with his pretenfions to royalty.—B. 1. p. 52. He ſpeaks of Jeſus being re- 
quired in the Temple, to give ſome evident fign, proving that he was the Son 
of God,—B. 2. p. 105. He acknowleges that there was a voice from heaven, 
declaring him to be the Son of God.—B. 2. p. 78. Having obſerved that the 
Chriſtians applied the Jewiſh prophecies to Jeſus, he affirms, That the pro- 
phetic ſayings may be underſtood many other ways more aptly and probably, than if 
they are referred to Feſus. He mentions particularly, the prophectes foretelling 
a great earthly nenarch, who was to rule over the whole world. Then adds, 
From ſuch ſigns and rumours, and jrigid arguments, no body can find out Gd, 
or the San of God, &c. For as the ſun which illuminates all things, firſt ſhews 
irfelf, fo it became the Son of God to do. Then to our Lord's pretenſions as the 
Son of God, he objects his being beaten with rods, and crucified ; as in other 
paſſages he does all the circumſtances of his ſufferings : For inſtance, B. 2. 
p. 62. he makes his Jew ſay, How can we think him God, who, to omit other 
things, performed none of thoſe matters which we are told he promiſed ? And wh 
being condemned by us, when be was ſought to be puniſhed, was caught baſely lurk- 
ing and flying, being betrayed by thoſe whom be called his diſciples ? In like man- 
ner he objects the other circumſtances of his paſſion : Such as his being 
cloathed in mockery with a purple robe ; his being crowned with thorns; 


p 
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his having a reed put into his hand: Then adds, B. 2. p. $1. F not before, 
why did he not now at leaſt, excrt his divinity, and deliver himſelf from this 
ignominy, and treat thoſe as they deſerved, who behaved i gnaminicuſiy both tywards 
himſelf and his Father ? —B. 1. p. 41. He objects to our Lod, That in bis paſ- 
ſian, he was not aſſiſted by the Father, neither could he help himſelf : Alluding pro- 
bably to our Lord's words on the croſs, © My God, my God, why haſt thou 


- 


/ forſaken me? -B. 7. p. 334. 370. He mentions many of the ſentiments ut- 

f tered by our Lord in his ſermon on the mount, and affirms that they were 

: contrary to the precepts of Moſes: Then makes this reflection, Which bas 

4 lied? Meſes or Jeſus? unleſs the Father, when he ſent Jeſus, forgot what be 

Y antiently had given in commandment to Maſcs.—B. 7. p. 385. Celſus loudly 

5 blames the Chriſtians for worſhipping Jeſus as God. , theſe men, ſays he, 

n * awor ſhipped no other but the one God, they might juſtly inveigh againſt all other 

2 Gods, But now they out of meoſure worſhip (uwe Sure xever:) one who but 

0 lately appeared, and yet imagine they do not fin againſi God, though they aifo 

i ſerve his miniſter, 

5 On this occaſion however, I would once for all obſerve, that when the an- 

K tient enemies of Chriſtianity are cited, as mentioning the particulars contained 

4 inthe goſpels, I do not mean to ſay that every one of the things they have 

, mentioned, were believed by them to be real facts. Their mentioning them, 

0 often implies no more but that they found them recorded in the goſpels, and 

believed by the Chriſtians. The truth of theſe things, they themſelves admit- 
ted or rejected, as it ſuited their argument. Thus the Jew, in his oration to 

n Jeſus, (B. 1. p. 54.) reaſons againſt the incarnation of the Son of God, as fol- 
t ; lows : That cannot be the body of God, which is begotten, as thou Jeſus art be- 
" RK gotten : Neither is the body of God ncuriſted by ſuch food as thine Is: Nhe dees 
_ the body of God uſe ſuch a voice, or ſuch a manner of perſuaſimm. The ſame 
» perſon, B. 1. p. 22. reproves Jeſus for pretending to be born of a virgin, and 

F adds, That he was born in a Jewiſh village, of a poor woman, a native of the 
* country, who earned her bread by her labour, and who, he ſays, was turned out 
/ 1 of doors by her huſband, a carpenter, being caught in adultery. Celſus, in the 
: i perſon of his Jew, expreſly acknowleges here, that Jeſus was born in Judea, 
ö 4 of mean parents. Only he perverts Matthew's relation concerning Joſeph's 
29 temper of mind, when he found Mary with child, before the angel appeared 
, to him. Then he tells, That being turned off ly her huſband, and wandering 
g about in an ignominious manner, ſhe brought forth Jeſus privately : putting a 
: falſe gloſs upon Luke's account of our Lord's birth at Bethlehem. And being 
« brought up obſcurely, and obliged to ſerve for hire in Egypt, learned there ver- 
: tain powerful arts, for which the Egyptians are renowned. Then returned, 


greatly elated with his power, on account of which he declared himſeff a cd. 
The reader will obſerve, that in this paſſage, which is exactly trantlated, C'-!- 
ſus appeals to no authority nor teſtimony, in ſupport of his affirmations. No: 
from the reply which Origen made, does it appear that he pretended to four! 
T<E-S then 
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them on any ſuch, From that anſwer we learn, that he only urged the ab. 
ſurdity of Mary's being with child of the Holy Ghoſt, as implying that God 
was in love with her on account of her beauty ; notwithſtanding his nature 
rendered him incapable of loving women. p. 39.—ln anſwering this paſſage 
of Celſus, Origen informs his readers, that he has concealed none of the things, 
bawever bitter, which the enemies of Chriſtianity have thrown out againſt it. 
And truly after relating ſuch a paſſage as the above, he may well be credited, 
Wherefore, as it does not appear, either from the paſſage itſelf, or from Ori— 
gen's anſwer, that Celſus appealed to any authority, we may ſafely believe 
that he drew his information from the goſpels alone, putting a falſe gloſ upon 
the accounts which he found there, or adding new circumſtances from his 
own imagination. His repreſentations therefore of the matters under confi- 
deration, are mere aſſertions, and by conſequence groſs calumnies.—B. 1. p. 31. 
Celſus introduces bis Jew queſtioning Jeſus, concerning the deſcent of the Hol 
Ghoſt at his baptiſm : When thou waſt baptized by Jobn, thou ſayeſt that the ap- 
pearance of a bird from the air flew to thee, What witneſs, worthy of credit, 
ſaw this appearance? Or who heard a voice from heaven, making thee the Sen if 
God, beſides thyſelf, or ſome one of thoſe who were puniſhed with thee ? We have 
another example, B. 5. p. 266. where Celſus ſays, Moreover they tell us, that 
an angel came to the jepulchre ; ſome ſay one, others two, who told the women that 
he was riſen. For the Son of God ſeems not to have been able to open the ſe- 
pulchre : but there was need of another, «who ſhould remove the flone.—P, 2. 
p. 71, 72. Celſus affirms it to be falſe, that Jeſus foretold the treachery of Ju- 
das, and the denial of Peter: For, ſays he, if he had propheſied concerning the 
traitor and the denier, how came it that they did not fear him as God; ſo that the 
one ſhould abſtain from betraying him, and the other from denying him ?—B. 2. 
p. 74. He affirms, that if Jeſus really predicted the treachery of Judas, and 
the denial of Peter, he was to blame himſelf for thoſe evil actions, notwith- 
ſtanding he was God : becauſe the prediction of them, rendered them ne- 
ceſſary.—B. 2. p. 75. To all the circumſtances of our Lord's agony, as well 
as tothe agony itſelf, Celſus objects his being God: Becauſe, being God, he 
could feel no pain: Why then did be lament and fee! pain, and pray that the fear 
of puniſhment might paſs from him, in theſe words, © Father, if it be poſſible, 
let this cup pass? —Laſtly, We mult not omit the words wherewith Celſus's 
Jew concludes his oration. B. 2. p. 1c6, Theſe things we bave brought out 
of your own books, as baving no need to ſeek for teſtimonies elſewhere. For ye 
are run through with vour own weapons. Yet every one fees, if Celſus could 
have produced well vouched foreign teſtimonies, contradicting the facts related 
in the goſpels, they would have been much more to his purpoſe, than thoſe 
which he has brought out of the goſpels themſelves. From theſe citations, 
but eſpecially from the laſt, it appears, that in none of the inſtances where- 
in Celſus took upon him to contradict the facts recorded in the goſpels, 
did he pretend to found his opinion upon authentic records diſproving thoſe 
facts. He does not ſay, that any contemporary author, either denied them, or 
4 ga ve 
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gave a different repreſentation of them. He even does not ſo much as allege, 
that they were contradicted by common fame. All he pretends to do, is only 
from the nature and circumſtances of the facts themſelves, to reaſon in confu- 
tation of them. But of theſe, we at this day are as well qualified to judge, as 
Celſus, or any of the antient enemies of Chriſtianity. I therefore cannot 
omit taking notice, that Celſus's denial of the facts in the goſpel-hiſtory, on 
ſuch reaſons as theſe, turns out in reality a ſtrong confirmation of them: 
becauſe we are certain, that he would not have gone this way to work, could 
he have diſproved the particulars in the goſpel-hiſtory, by any authentic vouch- 
ers. At leaſt having arguments of this kind to produce, he was too good a 
reaſoner altogether to overlook them, and to mention only ſuch as are of no 
moment in compariſon. Wherefore ſeeing Celſus, in denying the facts con- 
tained in the golpels, has not ſo much as inſinuated, that any record or writ- 
inz was ever publiſhed diſproving them, his mentioning theſe facts, tho! it 
was with a deſign to contradict them, turns out greatly to the honour of our 
religion. The reaſons which he offered for confuting the facts in diſpute, are 
what every capable judge muſt ſee to be inept and frivolous in the higheſt 
degree. To conclude, His having tound fault with ſo many particulars, is a 
noble monument of the genuineneſs of the preſent copies of the books called 
G:fpels. For it thews, with a certainty next to demonſtration, that they con- 
tain all the particulars which were in the goſpels antiently: And that in every 
material reſpect, the primitive and preſent goſpels, are perfectly the ſame. 


II. The next antient heathen writer, who has confirmed the goſpel hiſtory is 
Lucian the contemporary and friend of Celſus, to whom, as was before ob- 
ſerved, he dedicated his Pſeudomantis, or hiſtory -of the impoſtor Alexander. 
This author, who lived in the reign of Adrian, in his younger years is ſaid 
to have profeſſed Chriſtianity, From his books however it appears, that in 
his riper age he was no friend to our religion. For in a few paſſages of his 
writings, he makes both it and the profeſſors thereof, the ſubje& of his ridi= 
cule. Yet no where does he contradict, or call in queſtion, the facts recorded 
in the goſpels. He rather acknowleges the truth of them: particularly that 
the author of the Chriſtian religion was crucified in Paleſtine, becauſe he in- 
troduced this new inſtitution ; and that he was worſhipped by his followers as 
a God, De morte Peregrini, p. 566. where having introduced an orator, at 
the Olympic games giving an account of the philoſopher Peregrinus, he 
makes him ſpeak thus: At length he joined himſelf with the Chriſtians in Ju- 
dea, and learned their wonderful doctrine (copia Yavungy ) : Perhaps Lucian 
here calls the doctrine of the Chriſtians Javuzoy, wornderjul, on account of 
the miracles with which it was accompanied. But be quickly made them ſen- 
ble, that they were mere novices in compariſon of him. For by bis diſſembled 
ſanctity, he became the chief of their congregation ; and being a man of dextrc; 
ability, be plauſibly interpreted their Scriptures, in ſo much that they looked ann 
as their patron, and ſpate of him as of a God; notwithſtanding the gras 
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they worſlipfed, was crucified in Paleſtine for having introduced that ſect. It 
ſeems Lucian's orator, thought the honours paid by the Chriſtians to Peregri- 
nus, were inconſiſtent with thoſe which they affirmed were due to the Founder 
of the Chriſtian religion,—In the Philopatris or Catechumen of Lucian“, 
Criiias ſays to Triephon, who there ſuſtains the character of a Chriſtian, 
p. 770. By whom now ſhall I fivear ? Triephon anſwers, By the Grd hy 
rules on high, who is great, immortal, and immenſe, by the Son of the Father, 
and by the Sprit who proceeds from the Father; One of Three, and Three of One. 
Eſteem theſe to be Jupiter, and recken him God, In the fame dialogue, Trie- 
phon having mentioned the fancies of the poets, adds, Wherefore, lay all the 
things aſide, that in heaven you may be written in the book of the bleſſed. Cri- 
tias. Nu ſpeak reaſen. But anſioer me this: What paſſes in Scythia, is it all 
written in heaven? Triephon. Oh yes, fince Chriſt was among the nations, 
Critias.: There muſt ſure be many ſcribes in heaven, to keep a regiſter of all that 
paſſes here below. Triephon. Speak nothing reproachfully of the right hand God, 
But let me inſtruct you, that like a catechumen you may live eternally. In this 
paſſage Lucian ridicules Rev. xx. 12. And I ſaw the dead, ſmall and great, 
« ſtand before God; and the books were opened: and another book was 
* opened, which is the book of life: and the dead were judged out of thoſe 
* things which were written in the books, according to their works.” Alſo 
our Lord's words to the ſeventy, Luke x. 20. © But rather rejoice, becaule 
“ your names are written in heaven.” And that paſſage, Mark xvi. 19. 
where Chriſt is ſaid, after his aſcenſion, to have © ſat down at the right-hand 
© of God.“ Moreover, Triephon tells him, That as for himſelf, he was for- 


merly in the ſame wretched condition with him, till the bald pated big noſed Gali- 


lean (Paul), who had been caught up into the third heaven, where he heard things miſt 
charming and excellent, happening to meet with him, renewed him by water, 
i. e. baptized him) put him in the way of the bleſſed, and redeemed him from 
the place of the ungodly, i. e. Hell, The moſt remarkable thing in this pal- 
tage is, that Triephon, or Lucian in the character of Triephon, ſays, he met 
with and was baptized by the apoſtle Paul. In point of time this may very 
well have happened. Stephen was ſtoned, according to the common compu- 


tation, A. D. 33. At that time Paul was (vs,) a young man, (Acts vii. 


58.) aged perhaps twenty. Wherefore this apoſtle, 4. D. 80, aged 67, 


may have met with and baptized 'Triephon, or Lucian, aged 20, who would 


be no more than 60, in the third year of the emperor Adrian, A. D. 120, 
when the catechumen of Lucian may have been written.—'ihe ſame dialogue 
affords the following paſſage, p. 779. Leave them to pray, beginning with the 


*The references in this dialogue to the doc- firming, as we ſhall ſee immediately, that he 
trine of the Trinity, are ſo plain and full, that was baptized by Paul, is a ſtrong argument for 
ſome learned moderns are of opinion it is not fixing the age of this dialogue, no later than Lu- 
the work of Lucian, but of an author who cian's time. Huet fancies it was the work of 
lived ſo late as the reign of Diocleſian. See Mr. an earlier writer than Lucian, If that is the 
Moyle's Diſſertation on the age of the Philo- caſe, the teſtimonies from this dialogue will 
patris. On the other hand, Triephon's af- have ſtill greater authority, 

Father, 
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Father, (he means the Lord's prayer) and ending ith the multinominal ode, 


the doxology. In all theſe examples, the alluſions to the doctrines and 


practices of the Chriſtians, as they are explained in the goſpels, are abundantly 
cvident. 


III. Trypho likewiſe has confirmed the goſpel-hiſtory : For in the diſpute 
with Juſtm above-mentioned, he expreſsly acknowleges, that Jeſus lived in 
a low and deſpiſad condition of life; and that he was crucified. For Juſtin 
having cited the prophecy, Dan. vii. 13. which deſcribes the kingdom of the 
Son of Man, 'Trypho replied, p. 230, Theſe and ſuch like ſcriptures, conſtrained 
us to expect him great and illuſtrious, who, as the Son of Man, was to receive 
from the Anttenii of days the eternal kingdom. But he dh is called your Chriſt, 
was without reputation and glory, ſo that he fell under the greateſt curſe of the 
law of G; jor be was crucified. See likewiſe, p. 213, where he reckons it 
blaſphemy, to rank this crucified perſon with Moſes, —Page 207, Trypho fays 
to Juſtin, I hear that na of theſe who are ſaid to confeſs Jeſus, and who call 
themſelves Chr:i/tians, eat hings offered to idols, and ſay they receive no harm 
from it. Tie innocence and perfection of our Lord's life is acknowleged by 
Trypho, p. 2 O. In the fables of the Greeks it is ſaid, that Perſeus was born 
of Danae whilſt a virgin, be who is called by them Jupiter, having fallen upon 
her in the form of geld. Now, ye wwbo affirm the fame thing, ought to be a- 
ſhamed, and ſhould jay rather, that this Jeſus was man of men. And if you 
could ſhew from the Scriptures (the Jewiſh Scriptures) that he is the Chriſt, 
becauſe he lived according to the law and perfectly, you might ſay he was thought 
worthy lo be choſen Chriſt, and not dare to ſpeak wonders, leſt you be convicted 
of equal folly with the Greeks. To conclude, Juſtin affirms in the face of 
Trypho and his companions, that the Jews his countrymen knew that Jeſus 
aroſe from the dead, and aſcended into heaven, This neither Trypho nor 
his companions contradict, We may therefore conſider them as acknow- 
leging theſe two great facts recorded in the goſpels. The paſſage is, p. 170. 
For the other nations have not proceeded to ſuch a degree of wickedneſs againſt 
us, and againſt Chriſt, as you, who are even to them (he means the Gentile na- 
tions before mentioned) the authors of evil ſuſpicions againſt that holy per- 
fin, and againſt us his diſciples. For after you had crucified that only blames 
leſs and juſt perſon, by whoſe ſtripes healing has come to all wha approach the 
Father throuch him, WHEN YOU KNEW THAT HE WAS RISEN FROM THE 
DEAD, AND ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN, as the prophets foretold ſhould hap- 
pen, you not only did not repent of the evil things you had committed, but chu- 
fing chief men at Jeruſalem, you ſent them forth into all the earth, to publiſh 
that the ſect of the Chrijtians were Atheiſts, ſpreading in their diſcourſes thoſe 


evil things concerning us, which all who are ign:rant of us afirm. So that 


Jeu are not only the cauſe of this ittiquity among yourſelves, but among all other 
men whatever, 


IV. Porphyry 
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IV. Porphyry the Tyrian philoſopher, one of the moſt noted writers againſt 
Chriſtianity, not only acknowledged that there was ſuch a perſon as Jeſus 
Chriſt, but that he was worſhipped by his followers as a God. For giving 
the reaſon why ſculapius wrought no cures in his time, and the other 

gods no longer gave reſponſes, neither intermeddled in the affairs of men, 
he aſcribes it wholly to the worſhip that was paid to Jeſus. Apud Euſeb. 
Præpar. lib. 5. c. 1. Ins Twwnpers, viewing Tis Jew onponing Peres 1750, 
that is, From the time that Jeſus began to be worſhipped, no perſon has publicly 
received aſſiſtance from any of the gods. It ſeems, upon the breaking in of the 
light of the goſpel, mankind opened their eyes ſo, that the prieſts could no 
longer impoſe upon them, by the falſe miracles and oracles, with which they had 
hitherto deluded them. The ſame Porphyry gives a moſt honourable teſti- 
mony to the character of Jeſus, which muſt not be omitted here. It is 
preſerved by Euſebius in his Demonſt. Evang. p. 134. Edit. Paris. 1628, 


where ſpeaking of the teſtimonies which the enemies of Chriſtianity bare 


to Jeſus, he mentions one (Porphyry) © who in the third book of his trea- 
© tile, intitled, Philoſophy from oracles, ſpeaks word for word as follows, Hat 
« wwe are going to ſay may perhaps appear to ſome a paradox, for the gods do- 
« clared Chriſt to be a perſon moſt pious, and become immortal. Moreover, they 
© ſpeak of him h»mourably. And going on, he adds, Being aſked concerning 
«* Chriſt, Whether he is God, he (Apollo) anſwered, © That he who is renowned for 
% voii dom fnows, that the immortal foul continues after the body. But the picus 
« foul of that man is moſt excelling.” He therefore affirmed him to be a misjl 
© prous perſon, and that bis ſoul, which the fooliſh Chriſtians worſhip, like that 
* of other good men, was after death mad? immortal; but being aſked, Why he 
* was puniſhed, he anſibered, . That the body indeed is ever liable to little tor- 
« ments, but the ſoul of the pious refts in the plain of heaven.” And immediately 
© after this oracle, he adds, He was therefore a pious perſon, and went to hea- 
ven, as pious perſons do, for which cauſe you ought not to ſpeak evil of bim; 
* but to pity the folly of the men, (namely, who worthip him). This now 1s 
* what Porphyry has ſaid The reſpectful manner in which Porphyry here 
writes of our Lord, plainly ſhews us, that the bitter ſpeeches, which in the 
paſſage of Cyril before cited, p. 317. he is ſaid to have uttered, were levelled 


only againſt the Chriſtians, and not againſt their maſter. It ſeems the luſtre of 


Chriſt's character was ſo great, that even thoſe who profeſſedly wrote againſt 
his religion, were obliged to admire it : Farther, in regard the oracles cited 
above from Porphyry, cannot be called the forgeries of Chriſtians, they ought 
to have a proper weight with all who have any eſteem of Porphyry's judg- 
ment, or of the teſtimony of the antient adverſaries of Chriſtianity, The cha- 
racter given to our Lord in theſe oracles, is in reality Porphyry's opinion 
concerning him ; who, by citing, has adopted the teſtimony of the oracle. 
It is ikewiſe the judgment of the wiſeſt of the heathen prieſts, who when 
they vended oracles in the name of their gods, durſt not detract from the 
excellency of the character of one, who was univerſally acknowleged to be 

moſt 


l 
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moſt venerable on account of his ſanctity. I add, that the advice above- 
mentioned, given by Porphyry to his heathen readers, is not below the re- 
gard of modern infidels, ſeeing the character of Jeſus is ſuch as till merits 
eſteem, even from his enemies. 


V. Julian the emperor, likewiſe acknowleged the principal facts on which 
the Chriſtian religion is built, and alluded to many of the matters and ex- 
preſſions contained in the goſpels. For inſtance, apud Cyrill. lib, 6. p. 213. 
(Edit. Ezech. Spanhem. Leipz.) we find the following paſſage, cited from 
a work of this emperor, now loſt. Jeſus whom you preach, was one of Caſar's 
ſubjefts. If you refuſe this, I will prove it by and by. But the thing is acknow- 
ledged : For you ſay, that he with his father and mother, was enrolled, under 
Cyrenius. Now, after he was born, what good did he do to bis relations? For 
he ſays, they would not obey him. I ſeems Jeſus who had command over ſpi- 
rits, who walked upon the ſea, who expelled demons, and who, as you will have 
it, made the heaven and earth, (for none of his diſciples has dared to affirm this 
of him, unleſs it be John; nor has be done it plainly and explicitly: But let it 
be allowed, that he has ſaid it), Jeſus could not turn the heart of his friends 
and relations, in order to their ſalvation.—Apud Cytill. lib. 8. p. 253. He 
ſpeaks of Jeſus as the ſon of Mary, and takes notice that he is ſaid to 
have derived his being, not from Joſeph Mary's huſband, but from the 
Holy Ghoſt; which he makes an objection to our Lord's being deſcended 
fromJudah : Then adds, And even this, you have notbeen able to frame properly: 
For Matthew and Luke plainly contradict one another, with regard to his geneca- 
lgy. See likewiſe, p. 261.—Lib. 6. p. 206, taking occaſion to reprove the 
Chriſtians of his time, for their perſecuting ſpirit, he mentions Jeſus and 
Paul, as giving no ſuch precepts. At the ſame time, he upbraids our Lord 
and his apoſtles with the meanneſs of their followers, mentioning among the 
reſt Cornelius and Sergius. His words are, Moreover, with regard to bolineſs, 
you do not ſo much as know if it is mentioned. But you emulate their wrath and 
bitterneſs, he means the wrath and bitterneſs of the heathens, in their perſe- 
cutions of the Chriſtians, by overturning their temples and altars. And you 
put to death, not only ſuch of us as continue in our paternal inſtitutions, but thoſe 
erring heretics among yourſelves, who lament the dead man in a different man- 
ner from you : alluding to the contentions among the Chriſtians, about the 
obſervation of Faſter, the feaſt of the commemoration of Chriſt's death. 
Theſe things flow entirely from your ſelves. For no where, has Jeſus or Paul de- 
livered you theſe things, commanding you to do them. The reaſon is, they did not 
expect that ever you would attain to this degree of power. Fir they were con- 
tent, if they deceived ſervant-maids and ſlaves, and by their means ſome wives 
end huſbands, ſuch as Cornelius and Sergius; of whom, if the one is remembered 
among the noted men of that time, (for theſe things bappened in reign of Tiberius 
or Claudius), do you think that I lie concerning the reſt ? Lib. 10. p. 327. 
Lau are ſo unfortunate, that you do not continue in these things which were d:- 
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livercd to you by the apoſtles. For their ſucceſſors have dreſſed them up fir 


the worſe, and more im/ioufly. For neither Paul, nor Matthew, nor Luke, nor 
Mark, ventured to call Jeſus, God. But that good man John, perce ving that 
numbers of the Grecian and Italian cities were caught with that diſtemper . 
and hearing, as I. ſuppoſe, that the ſepulchres of Peter and Paul were private. 
ly ceorſhipped, was the firſk who had the boldneſs to pronounce it. More. 
over, to our Lord's divinity the emperor objects, p. 333. what John ſays, 
No man hath ſeen God at any time; the only bego!ten fin, who is in the boſin 
of the Father, he hath revealed him. Whether then, is this God Word mad; 
fleſh, the only begotten ſon <vho is in the boſom of the Father ? And if be is the 
Jame, as I think, then certainly, even you have ſeen God; for be dwelt among 
you, end ye beheld his glory. Page 335, He blames the Chriſtians for having 
added to the worſhip of Jeſus, that of other dead men: And aſcribes the 
whole impiety, as he calls it to John, who ſeems to have been the peculiar 
object of his ſpite. Now this evil took its rife from Fohn. But what yrn 
afterwards invented, adding men lately dead to that antient dead man, 
meaning Jeſus, who can ſufficiently execrate ? You bave filled all places with 
graves and ſepulchres, alths' it is 10 where ſaid in your Scriptures, that you 
ought to be among graves, or addreſs them. But you have proceeded to this pitch 
of wwickedneſs, that yu think you ſhould not even obey the words of Jeſus of Na- 
zaret h, concerning this matter. Hear ye, therefore, what be ſays concerning 
fepulchres. WW to you ſcribes and phariſees, hypocrites, for ye are like to whited 
fepulchres. Outwardly, the ſepulchre appears beautiful, but within it is full 
of dead mens bones, and of all uncleanneſs. Tf now Teſus ſays, ſopu'chres are 
full of uncleanneſs, Hiw can you worſhip God upon them? Page 329. Which 
things being fo, w'y do you run to ſepulcbres? Would you hear the reafon, I ill 
not tell you, but Eſaias the prophet. They ſleep in ſepulchres and caves, in order 
to have dreams. Yeu ſee then how antient among the Feu this work of magic 
was, lo ſleep among the ſepulchres and caves for the ſake of dreams. This, it 
is probable, your apoſtles after their maſter's death practiſed, and delivered from 
the beginning to you who firſt believed: but they fractiſed thoſe incantations more 
crafii'y than you, and ſlewed openly to thoſe who came after them the ſhops of this 
ſercery and abomination. He means the cemeteries, to which the Chriſtians, 
in thoſe ages of beginning ſuperſtition, reſorted publicly, on pretence that mi- 
racles of healing were wrought there, by the relics of the ſaints who were 
buried in them. —Lib. 8. p. 253. 261, He quotes ſeveral paſſages of the Old 
Teſtament, thought to be prophecies of Meſſiah, ſome of which are applied 
to Jeſus in the New. For inſtance, A prophet ſhall the Lord your God, &c. 
And, The ſceptre ſhall not d:part from Fudab, &c. And Bebold a virgin ſhall 
be awith chi'd, and ſhall bring forth a ſon, &c. Theſe he denies were appli- 
cable to Jeſus the fon of Mary.—Lib. g. p. 291. He cites the words of Mo- 
ſes, Deut. vi. 13. Thou ſbalt worſhip the Lord thy God, and him only ſhalt thou 
ſerve. Then adds: Hav then could Feſus in the goſpel command, Go, teach 


all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
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the Holy Ghoſt, as if ibi cught to worſhip him (Jeſus) ? And you Lolding things 


agreeable to this, call the Sen God along with the Faller. Lib. 10. p. 331. 
He takes notice of our Lord's ſaying, That be came not to deſtroy the law, but 
60 fulfill: And again, V Vibe ver ſhall break one of theſe lea/? commanaments, and 
ſhall teach men ſo, ſhall be called the leaſt in the kingdem of beaven : Then adds, 
You who break the whole, what manner & defence will you make ? For either 
Feſus will lie, or you are plainly no ebjervers of the law, Lib. 9. p. 314. The 
emperor blames the Chriſtians, for not being equally clean with the Jews, in 
reſpect of meats, and for rather belteving Peter, who faid, what God bath clean- 
ſod, call not thou common. Il hat is this the fign of ? ſays he; that ibeſe things 
which God anttently judged unclean, be hath made the ſame fure now. For 
Maſes ſpeaking of quadrupeds, ſays, That whatever divides the hoof and chews the 
cud is clean; but that which does not, is uncleas. If therefore, by virtue of the 
vin of Peter, the ſidine bath received the power of chewing the cud, let us be- 
lieve him. For it wo; be a prodigy ind ed, if after Peter's viſion, it bad re- 
ceived this fower. But if be hath jeigned that he ſuto that viſſon, to uſe your 
on words, ta the tanner's bouſe, why ao you believe him fo bajlaly in jo great 
a matter ?—Farther, Julian in his 42d epiltle, ſpeaking of thoſe teachers, who 
interpreted for hire, the heathen authors to their diſciplcs, notwithitanding 
they condemned the doctrines taught by them, ſays, Z they think theſe au- 
thers have committed any fault again/t tbe maſt Holy Gods, lit them go into the 
churches of the Galileans, aud let them there interpret Matlibetw and Luke, 
whom obeying, you ordain your diſciples ty abſtain from cur worſhip. It ſeems 
ſome of the Sophiſts, who were Chriſtians, concealed their religion, becauſe 
the emperor had prohibited ſuch maſters of grammar and rhetoric as were of 
our perſuaſion, from teaching. Nevertheleſs, they could not continue the 
maſk : For while they expounded Homer and Heſiod in their ſchoo's, they 
cautioned the youth under their care, againſt the falſe notions of God, incul- 
cated in theſe poems. This the emperor took amiſs, conſidering that he al- 
lowed to all liberty of conſcience. He therefore adviſed ſuch teachers to 
profeſs their faith publicly, by teaching the Scriptures in the Chriſtian 
churches, and by epenly exhorting men to forſake the worſhip of the gods, 
To conclude, Gregory Nazianzen adverſ. Julian. Orat. 3. p. 94. tells us, 
that Julian inſulted the Chriſtians in their calamities, ſcoffingly putting them 
in mind of their precepts about contemning the world, and living above it; 
the patiently bearing, the not reſenting, and the forgiving of injuries ; pre- 
cepts frequently to be met with in the goſpels. 


VI. Lampridius, a heathen writer, ſpeaking of the emperor Alexander 
Severus, who lived in the end of the ſecond century, and wilo it ſeems 
greatly admired the Chriftian doctrine and diſcipline, has a paſſage, which as 
it does honour to the Chriſtian inſtitution in general, muſt not be omit- 
ted. © Ubi aliquos voluiſſet vel reCtores, provinclis dare, vel præpoſitos fa- 
* cere, vel procuratores (id eſt rationales) ordinare, nomina eorum proponebat, 
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« hortans populum, ut fi quis quid haberet criminis, probaret manifeſtis rebus; 
e fi non probaſſet ſubiret pœnam capitis. Dicebatque grave eſſe, quum id 
« Chriſtiani & Judzi facerent in prædicandis ſacerdotibus qui ordinandi ſunt, 
e non fieri in provinciarum Rectoribus, quibus & fortunæ hominum com. 


© mitterentur & capita. Clamabatque ſœpius quod a quibuſdam, five Jy. 
« dzis five Chriſtianis, audierat & tenebat: 1dque per præconem, quum ali- 
« quem emendaret, dici jubebat, Qued tibi non vis, alteri ne faceris. Quam 
& ſententiam uſque adeo dilexit, ut et in Palatio & publicis operibus præ- 
ſeribi juberet.” Lampr id. ap. Hift, Aug. Script. 3 52, 353. 


SECT. 3. Sewing that the antient enemies of Chriſtianity, have all with 
united voices, acknowleged the truth of our Lord's miracles. 


1 ſection might have been mingled with the preceding one. But I have 
kept it diſtinct, in order the better to fix the reader's attention: For if the 
miracles of Jeſus and his apoſtles are proved, there will be no difficulty in 
admitting all the other particulars contained in the goſpels. But that the mi- 
racles of Jeſus and his apoſtles are credible, every prudent perſon will acknow- 
lege, for this, among other reaſons, that the antient enemies of Chriſtianity, 
even they who lived neareſt to the times when theſe miracles are ſaid to have 
been performed, and who if they had been falſe, had all the opportunities 
that could be deſired for detecting them, never pretended to call them in 
queſtion as facts. To deſtroy their influence in ſupporting Chriſtianity, they 
repreſented them indeed as the effects of magic and ſorcery. But this, in- 
ſtead of rendering their exiſtence as facts doubtful, is the ſtrongeſt confirma- 
tion of them imaginable. The effects produced, that is, the miracle itſelf, 
they acknowleged ; but the power by which it was accompliſhed, they at- 
tributed to the devil, or to wicked ſpirits his miniſters, or to demons. 


I. Firſt of all Cel/us acknowleged the truth of the goſpel-miracles in ge- 
neral. Ap. Orig. contra Celſ. p. 7. The Chriſtians, ſays he, ſeem to prevail, 
Oxippoveoy TwWwy ovopunos Ky Ka axyotrt, by virtue of the names and invocations 
of certain demons, Here Origen remarks, that Celſus had thoſe Chriſtians 
in his eye, who caſt out devils : But he ſays, he was miſtaken in affirming, 
that this kind of miracle was performed by the invocation of the devils them- 
ſelves ; becauſe on ſuch occaſions no other name was uſed, but that of Jeſus. 
Origen adds, that Celſus, in the ſame paſſage, accuſed our Saviour as per- 
forming his miracles by magic. Lib. 2. p. 87. Celſus confeſſes that Jeſus 
cured the lame and the blind. For he makes the Chriſtians to ſay, We 
believe him to be the Son of God, becauſe he cured the lame and the blind : with- 
out contradicting them in the facts. Befides, he himſelf adds, And as you 


ſay, raiſed the dead ; as if he allowed the reality of the former miracles, but 


not of the Jatter. In another paſſage, Origen affirms expreſsly, that Cel- 
ſus acknowlegel our Lord's miracles as facts: Only he by no means allowed 
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that Jeſus did them through any divine power. 3 to Celſus, they 
were the effects of that magic, which he ſays, Jeſus learned in Egypt. 
This however Origen calls a figment of his own. His words are, lib. 7. 
p. 30. But he (Celſus) feigned ſomething elſe. He acknowleges indeed ſumebow 
the wonderful miracles which Jeſus performed, by which he perſfwaded many to 
follow him as Chrijt : But was deſirous of calumniating them as performed by magic, 
and not by divine power. For he ſays, „that he (Chriſt) being brought up in 
« obſcurity, was obliged to ſerve for hire in Egypt; and having learned there 
certain powerful arts, returned thence, declaring himſelf a god, on account 
« of theſe miracles . See allo contra Celſum, p. 22. Lib. i. p. 53. we 
have the following remarkable paſſage : Celſus having ſome knowlege of the great 
deeds which it could be ſhewed were performed by Jeſus, of which we have mentioned 
a fero out of many, pretends to allow as true, whatever is written concerning his 
cures, or his reſurrections, or bis feeding multitudes with a fer loaves, or the great 
quantity of frag ments which were left, ar whatever elje he fancies his miracle-making 
diſci ples have thought fit to relate; then ſubjoins, © Well, let us believe that theſe 
« things were performed by thee.” And immediately makes them the ſame with 
the works of magicians, who boaſted of things more wonderful: Or the ſame 
with the things done in the market-places, by the diſciples of the Egyptians, who 
for the ſake of a fete pence, offer to teach thoſe high ſciences, and who caſt de- 
vils out of people, who blow away diſeaſes, who call up the ghoſts of heroes, and 
who ſhew magnificent ſuppers and tables, and delicate diſhes, which have no reality, 
and who make things which are not alive, to move as if they were alive; in ſhort, 
who make theſe things appear, only in imagination. Then he adds, Therefore 
*« becauſe they do theſe things, muſt wwe believe them to be the ſons of God, and 
« not rather ſay, theſe are the arts of wicked unhapty men.” You ſee, lays 
Origen, he in theſe words almnoſt allows that there is ſuch a thing as magic, 
tba if 1 am not miſtaken, be is the perſon who has written many books againſt 
magic. Nevertheleſs, becauſe it ſerves his purpoſe, he likens the things which 
are related of Jeſus, to magical operations. And they would be like them, if he 
could ſhew, like the words of magic, that there was nothing in them but appears 


* To give the reader ſome idea of the man- „ that they by no means performed miracles, 
ner in which Origen confutes Celius, it may © and yet relying on no ftrength of reaſon, 
not be improper to lay before him his anſwer “ after the manner of the Greeks, in their dia- 
to the above calumny, that our Lord performed “ leftic art, they ſet themſelves to teach a new 
his miracles by magic. Says he, + I do not „ ſcheme, to all among whom they came, 
* underſtand how a magician could be ſo earneſt © is wholly abſurd. Confiding in what, did 
in teaching a ſcheme, which perſuades men © they teach this ſcheme, and ſtrike out into 
eto act with a view to God's judging every © a new path? But if theſe men performed 
one for all his actions, and which inſtructs © miracles, what probability is there, that ma- 
* in the ſame manner his own diſciples, whom * gicians would expoſe themſelves to ſo many 
* he was to uſe as miniſters of his doctrine. „ dangers, forthe ſake of introducing a ſcheme, 
© Being taught to perform miracles, did theſe * which forbids magic ? But it is needleſs to 
men (Chrift's diſciples) catch their hearers? © contend againſt a diſcourſe filled, not with 
* Or did they perform no miracles? To ſay “ reatfon, but with cavil.” 


fires 
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ance. Lib. 2. p. 89. Celſus having obſerved that rigs foretold the com. 
ing of many deceivers, who would work miracles, adds, He himſelf (Jeſus) 
did not diny that theſe things have nothing divine, but are the works of wicked 
nen. And being ce nſtrained by truth, he at the ſame time detected both his 
o arts, and the arts of others. But is it not abſurd, jrom the fame works to can 

clude, that this man 25 Gad, and the reſt jugglers ? Why do we, making uſe if 
hs tef1110”; 5 C07 lud: from Jul 60 th: 1g, th t the * are dc le Re 41 e FR. { than 
him? Thy e things /ut hs himſelf bas confeſſed are not of a divine nature, but 
marks of imfpe eftors, and profl gate per, ons. Lib. 2. p. 04. Having compared 
our Lord's reſurrection to the deſcent of Orpheus, Proteſilaus, Hercules 
Theſcus, and the other heroes into hell, and to their return from thence, 

Ceitus add 's, But this is to be con, raered, whether any man, rea, ily dead, ever 
arſe with the ſame body; un'eſs . perhaps ve reckon theſe foreien reſurrechict 


F116ns 
fables, but ima gine that to your own 4d'ama You hav e found a decent and 


— 


credible cataſiro, ole, in the vice with _ he wee on the criſs, the 
cart gu, and; e day bn; fs. This likewiſe is to be Faered, qtohether be c 
was unable to h. iþ h mfe It when alive, cou, o return again to life, aud ſhew the 
marks of his funijhment, even his bands as they were pierced. But ho ſaw this? 
A frantic woman, as you affirm, or ſome other who was addicted to the fame 
magical vanities, or a | dreamer, wh: «as «vil! ugly deceived by an empty Jhefre, 
a thing which bas happened to thouſan, Is, or rather + who propeſed to aftentſh ethers 
with ſuch | trodigies, Ap afford matten of lying to other ftirullers. According to 
Celſus therefore, this article of the Chriſtian faith, that Jeſus aroſe from the 
dead, is a mere fiction: And thoſe who pretend to have been the eye-witneſles 
of it, muſt be conſidered as downright viſionaries. In contradicting the fact 
however, he appeals to no oppoſite teſtimony. He rather adopts the account 
given of it in the goſpels. And becauſe it is there ſaid, that Jeſus was ſeen 
firſt of the women, then of the apoſtles, Celſus falſely affirms, that none ſaw 
Jeſus after his reſurrection, but a woman and one other witneſs, The 
former he repreſents as diſordered in her ſenſes; the latter, he ſays was ad- 
dicted to Magic, a Dreamer, one who willingly ſuffered himſelf to be de- 
ceived, that he might aſtoniſh mankind with the relation of a prodigy, and 
afford matter of lying to other ſrollers: So he calls the apoſtles out of contempt, 
But are not we as able to judge of the character of the witneſſes of our Lord's 
reſurrection, mentioned in the goſpels, as Celſus was? And do we not ſee, that 
* Whilſt he pretends to argue againſt the reſurrection, om the accounts given of 
it in the goſpels, he has deviated altogether from the go Pels ? Above all, 
mult not every one be ſenſible, that contrary to the cleareſt evidence of facts, 

for Celſus appeals to no other vouchers but to the 9: 'tpels themiclves, he * 
wholly miſrepreſented both the number and char racter of the wirneſſes of our 
Lord's reſurrection. Wherefore, as in ſome former inſtances, ſo here ] can- 
not help taking notice, that his contradicting our Lord's reſurrection upon a 
footing fo ſight, is a ſtrong confirmation of the fact: And the rather, as Celſus 
himſ:If ſeems ſenſible, that the fact cannot be denied; ; Which is the reaſon, 


that 
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that in order to leſſen it as much as poſſible, he compares it to the deſcent and 
return of the heroes from hell. At the ſame time, wiſhing to raiſe the latter 
to a perfect equality with our Lord's reſurrection, he dignitics them with the 
high-foun ling appellation of Foreign refurrections Fart r, againſt our 
Lord's reſurre ction, Celſus offers this objection, p. 89. V Jeſus rea y intended to 
declare his own drome power, he ought to have 2 ewed bimſilſ to th ze who micked 
him, to the governer who condemned him, and, in fine, to all the reſt, Then 
adds, Having died, avid being, as ytu affirm, Grid, be W's certaiuly no longer 
ofraid -# any man : Nor was he now ſent, as at the beginning, that he might 
be concealed : alluding to the paſſages in the goipel, where the evangeliſts 
tell us, that Jeſus did not allow the devils to make him known. To con- 
clude, lib. 2. p. 69. 71. the predict on of our Lord's death and reſurrection, 
and his reſurrection itſelf, Celſus denies for this reaſen, that if Jeſus had 
foreſeen his own death, he would without all doubt, have done what he could 
to avoid it, and not have voluntarily expoſed himſelf. 


II. That Porphyry conſidered the miracles of Jeſus and his avoſtles as real 
fats we learn from Jerome, who tells us, that he termed them denon um 
fraſbigias; the cunning works of demons. For in the ſame " zht, he viewed the 
miracles of his own hero Pythagoras, of whom he ſays, Vita Pythag. p. 28. 
That no man can be conceived to have done more cc 2 things, or greater, 
Now the account which he has given of Pythagoras's miracles is as follows, 
e $ 33. The diſeaſed in body be he aled, and the diſtempered in mind be cured, 

we hade ſaid, the one by incantations and magic, and the other by muſic. For 

be had fongs and hymns for 6:dily dijtempers, by Jinging ef which be raifed thoſe 
who were ick. What the antients called magic, was the aſſiſtance of demons 
for the performance of things ſupernatural. By demons they meant beings 
ſuperior to men, but inferior to the gods. To demons they aſcribed prophe- 
cy, and the various ſpecies of divination, and all the miracles that were per- 
formed by the Magicians. So Plato tells us expreſsly, Conviv. p. 202. For, 
having deſcril _ demons as a middle order of beings between the gods and 
_ he adds, From them t o, come the who'e of divination and prieftcraft, and 
every thing re lative to facr fic „q ond nivſteries, and incantatiens, and all prophecy 
and magic. For no god mixes with men, but all their intercourſe is by the de- 
ond. Thus it appcars from the moſt undoubted teſtimony, the teſtimony of 
the greateſt of the philoſophers, that the heathens judged the feats of magic, 
to "Su not only real effects, but effects in their own nature above human power, 
Wherefore, as the kara of Pythagoras, which Porphyry expreſsly aſcribes 
to the power of magic, were by him allowed to have been real matters of 
fact, ſurpaſiing human power, he cannot reaſonably be fuppoſed to have en- 
tertained the leaſt doubt, enther of the reality or greatneſs of the miracles of 
Jeſus, which he aſcribes to the ſame cauſe. It ſeems he had the very notion 
of them, which the Jewiſh ſcribes and Phariſees, who were eye-witneſſes of 
many of them, frequently expreſſed. This fellsw doth net caſi cut devils but 


oy 
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by Beelzebub the prince of devils, Matt. xii, 24. The reader muſt be ſenſible, 
that this is nothing different from Porphyry's idea, who calls our Lord's 
miracles, dæmonum prœſtigias. 


III. Hierocles likewiſe acknowledged the miracles of Jeſus. Only, after 
the example of Celſus and the reſt, he ridicules his diſciples for eſteeming him 
God on their account, and affirms, that Apollonius wrought greater miracles, 
and yet mankind did not honour him in this faſhion. Ap. Euſeb. p. 512, 
They boaſt of it in all places, and honour Jeſus as giving ſight to the blind. 
Nevertheleſs, in the days of our anceſtors, during the reign of Nero, flouriſhed 
Apollonius Tyangeus. , . He alſo did many wonderful things. . . Now we reckon 
him who did ſuch wonderful things not @ god, but only a man in favour with the 
gods. Whereas they give the appellation of God to Feſus, becauſe he performed 


a few miracles. 


IV. Neither has the Emperor Julian refuſed to add his teſtimony to the 
Chriſtian miracles. It ſeems the force of truth was too great to be reſiſted 
by him. Thus apud Cyrill. lib. vi. p. 213. he ſpeaks of our Lord's power 
over ſpirits, his walking upon the ſea, and his caſting out devils. Jeſus whom 
ye preach was one of Caeſar's ſubjects, &c. as in the preceding ſection, Art. V. 
bid. p. 191. Jeſus, about three hundred years ago, having gained a few fol- 
towers, and theſe of the meaneſt ſort, is now famous, having performed nothing 
through the whole of his life worthy of fame, unleſs one reckons the curing of the 
lame and the blind, and the exorciſing of devils, in the villages of Bethſjaida ana 
Bethany, to be the greateſt of works, —lIbid. lib. x. p. 339. He acknowledges, 
not only that the apoſtles wrought miracles, but that they imparted the like 
power to others. At the ſame time he imputes the whole to magic: Mhich 
things being ſo, why do ye run to ſepulchres, &c. as in the preceding ſection, 
Art. V. Ibid. lib. 3. p. 100. The Emperor affirms Paul to have exceeded 
every way, all the magicians or jugglers, and deceivers, that ever were ; Tov 
rei g TRVTAYNE rug TWNC|E Y s M, D], eh ας Ve Eannouerey IAU. 


V. To the reſt we may add Voluſian, who, being deeply engaged in the 
cauſe of Gentiliſm, was greatly intereſted to ſhew the falſhood of the Chriſ- 
tian miracles, if that had been a thing practicable. Nevertheleſs ſuch was the 
luſtre of the evidence wherewith theſe miracles were accompanied, that he did 
not pretend to call them in queſtion. Like the reſt, he was obliged to con- 
fels the reality of them. See Voluſian. Epiſt, ad Auguſt. 34. 


By this time, I dare ſay, the reader is ſenſible, that the argument where- 
by Origen confutes Celſus in particular (Lib. 2. p. 80.) may be urged with 
ual force, againſt all the antient adverſaries of Chriſtianity, F Celſus believes 
the Evangeliſis, as often as they ſeem to make againſt the Chriſtians, but will not 
believe the ſame ferſons when they aſſert the divinity of Feſus, I ſay to him, 
Hark ye! either believe them throughout, or ceaſe to find fault with any part. 
The 
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The truth is, all the antient enemies of Chriſtianity without exception, ac- 
knowledged the reality of every fact mentioned in the goſpels, which they 
imagined brought any diſcredit upon the Chriſtian religion; but they rejected 
whatever had any tendency to prove its divinity. In the mean time, all the 
examples hitherto produced, of ſuch particulars as they have thought fit to 
contradict, render the truth of the obſervation formerly made, ſtill more con- 
ſpicuous ; namely, that none of the antient defenders of Gentiliſm, ſo much as 
pretended to diſprove any of the facts aſſerted in the goſpels; or, if they did, 
it was not by producing authentic acts, records, or depoſitions, from Judea, 
contradicting thoſe facts. They did not even alledge, that they were denied 
by writers more antient than themſelves, whoſe authority being ſet in oppoſi- 
tion to that of the Evangeliſts, might have invalidated the teſtimony of the 
latter, according to the degree of credibility which they poſſeſſed, and the op- 
portunity which they had of knowing thoſe matters. What they oppoſe to 
the authentic declarations of the eye-witneſſes and miniſters of the word, 
is either their own ſpeculations -only, the emptineſs of which every reader, 
even at this diſtance of time, can eaſily diſcern: Or, it may be a few frivo- 
lous objections, drawn from the circumſtances of the facts recorded in the 
goſpels themſelves, which in reality afford no foundation for any ſuch ob- 
jections, and therefore they are wholly inept and ridiculous. From all which 
this concluſion plainly reſults, namely, that the credibility of the goſpels is 
fully eſtabliſhed, as by many arguments, ſo by the confeſſion of the antient 
oppoſers of Chriſtianity themſelves, on the one hand; or, on the other, by 
the weakneſs of the arguments which they have oppoſed to theſe hiſtories. 
For they have all acknowleged the principal matters contained therein. And with 
reſpect to the reſt, they have advanced no argunſent of moment againſt them, 
by which their credibility can in the leaſt be impaired. This is the more re- 
markable, that they had all the opportunities and aſſiſtances which they could 
deſire for diſproving the goſpels, by authentic vouchers of their falſhood, if they 
had been really falſe. The modern adverſaries of Chriſtianity muſt be ſen- 
fible, how decifive this argument is. The force of it they cannot avoid, by 
imagining, that more grievous matters were advanced antiently againſt our 
religion, and againſt the hiſtory on which it is founded. The apologiſts for 
Chriſtianity, in their anſwers to the books of the heathens, affirm that they 
have paſſed over none of their arguments: And, for myſelf, I ſolemnly de- 
clare, that I have faithfully delivered, not only the bittereſt things, but all 
the bitter things, which, by the moſt accurate ſearch into the monuments of 
antiquity, I found the enemies of Chriſtianity had uttered againſt it, and that 
without concealing any thing. — If it is alleged, that the apologiſts for Chriſ- 
tianity, from whole writings we draw our knowlege of the arguments, where- 
with the heathens antiently combatted our religion, have paſſed over in fi- 
lence the principal matters, the anſwer is ready. To have omitted any argu- 
ment of moment, was to have expoſed themſelves and their cauſe to ridicule, 
eſpecially as they openly profeſſed to omit nothing. Beſides, they gat the 

XX better 
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better in the diſpute. The heathens were put to ſilence, notwithſtanding 
they were ſupported by the power of the ſtate. In ſhort, the Chriſtian re- 
ligion prevailed univerſally; than which a clearer demonſtration from fact, of 
the truth of the evangelical hiſtory, cannot, I think, be deſired. 


SECT. 4. The teſtimonies which the authors of the Talmudical books among 
the Jews, and which Mabomet in his Coran have born to the Goſpel Hiſtory. 


J. * miracles of Jeſus and his apoſtles were fo univerſally acknow- 

ledged, that the Jews themſelves, though moſt virulent enemies of 
the Chriſtian religion, could not forbear perpetuating the memory of them, 
both in their writings and traditions. Biſhop Chandler, in his defence of 
Chriſtianity, gives the following inſtances. Pag. 325. Talm. Hier, Tr. 
Sch. in Pug. fid. ii. 1. 3. 6. He healed the lame and the leprous, and raiſed a 
dead man, and in Galilee walked on the fea. Coch. in Sanh. xi. 36. n. 9. In 
Talmude nominatim citati ſunt qui a diſcipulo Chriſti Jacobo, a deſperatiſſimis 
morbis, invocato nomine Chriſti, momento ſanati ſunt; vel ſanari ſe poſſe non 
dubitaverint. That is, They are mentioned by name in the Talmud, who ere 
cured, in a moment, of the moſt deſperate diſeaſes, by James the diſciple of Chriſt, 
through the invocation of the name of Chriſt; or who did not doubt that they 
could be cured, Talm. Jerus. Tr. Schab. c. 12. A child of R. Foſe, ſon 


of Levi, that had feoallowed deadly poiſon, was cured in the name of Jeſus 


Pantherinus ; to which his father anſwered, he would rather his ſon had died, 
Dr. Gregory Sharpe cites and tranſlates the foregoing paſſage as follows: The 
grandſen of R. Joſe, ſon of Levi, fewallowed (ſomething ), and there came one of the 
fons of men, and whiſpered (ſomething) in the name of Feſus the ſon of Pandira, 
and he was about to (or did) recover: On his departure, he (R. Joſe) ſays to 
him, What did you whiſper ? He (James) ſays to him ſuch a word. He ſaid, 
Better were it for him to die, and not have heard it. And fo it happened unto 
him. Argument in defence of Chriſtiani:y, &c. p. 46. On this paſſage I 
obſerve, that, though the ſtory told in it is fictitious, being contrived to im- 
preſs the minds of the common people with an abhorrence of the author of 
the Chriſtian religion, by ſhewing them with what deteſtation the moſt re- 
nowned doctors regarded him, yet it is contrived ſo, as to agree with the 


well known hiſtory of his miracles. The notoriety of his miracles was fo 


great, that, in a numerous aſſembly at Jeruſalem, Peter, one of the apoſtles, 
appeals even to the ſtrangers preſent, as fully acquainted with them. Acts ii. 
22. © Ye men of Iſrael hear theſe words; Jeſus of Nazareth, a man ap- 


* proved of God among you by miracles, wonders and ſigns, which God 


e did by him in the midſt of you, as ye yourſelves alſo know.” Where- 
fore, as it was known to all that Jeſus performed miracles, they are aſcribed 
to him in the Talmudical paſſage before us. Nevertheleſs, to ſtrip him of 
the honour which accrued to him from his miracles, a renowned doctor is 
introduced, declaring that he would rather his ſon had died, than that he 


2 ſhould 
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ſhould have been healed by ſuch a perſon. Avoda Sara, c. 2. R. Eleazar 
was heal:d of the bite of a ſerpent by James. Jarchi ſays this James was the 
diſciple of Jeſus, Ibid. The laſt mentioned miracle is alſo related Midr. on 
Eccl. i. 8. The ſame Biſhop Chandler, in the ſecond volume of his Vin- 
dication of the deſence of Chriſtianity, p. 393, tells us, that Dr. Hunting- 
ton, Epiſt. 33. mentions a Samaritan chronicle, beginning with Joſhua, and 
ending at Mahomet, which is in the hands of the people of Sichem, where- 
in the Meſſiah is ſpoken of, and honourable mention is made of Jeſus and his 
followers Dr. Sharpe before-menticned cites the following paſſage, as con- 
taining the names of ſome of Chriſt's diſciples, vis. Matthew, Thaddeus, 
and Bauni, who was afterwards called Nicodemus. Sanhedrin, c. vi. fol. 43. 
1. fin. The Rabbins ſay, that Jeſus had five diſciples, Mathai, Nakai, Ne- 
zer, Boni, and Toda. Argument, &c. p. 43. In other paſſages cited by Dr. 
Sharpe, James, the diſciple of Jeſus, is often mentioned. He is called by 
the Rabbins a man of the ten of Secania.—Laſtly, The notoriety of our 
Lord's mirecles was ſo great, that, in the Sepher Toledoth Jeſhu, a wretch- 
ed invective forged by the Jews, on purpoſe to diſcredit the goſpel hiſtory, 
they are conſtrained to introduce Jeſus performing miracles. Take the fol- 
lowing paſſages, as they are cited and tranſlated by Dr. Sharpe, p. 48. And 
he ſaid, Bring hither to me à dead man, and I vill reſtere him to ife. And 
they ran, and broke open a ſepulchre, and found in it nothing but dry bones ; and 
they haſtened to him to tell him, that they found nothing but bones. And he ſaid, 
Bring them. And they brought them, and he joined the bones, bone to bone, and 
brought over them ſein and fleſh and finews, and he aroſe and ſtood upon his feet 
and lived; and the inen who beheld, wondered at the thing. And be ſaid unto 
them, Do you wonder at this? Bring me one that is a leper, and J will cure him. 
And they brought to him a leper. And he cured bim alſo by the name Hammapbo- 
raſh. And when they beheld theſe things, they fell down and worſhipped him, 
and ſaid unto him, Of a truth thou art the Son of God.—P. 49. And Jeſus 
ſaid, Bring hither to me a leper, and I will heal bim. And they brought bim 
a leper, and he put his hand upon him, and pronounced the great name, and the 
man was cured, and. he became again like the fleſh of 4 child. Moreover, 
Jeſus ſaid, Bring hither to me a dead body, and they brought him one that was 
dead. He laid his band upon him, and proncunced the name, and he came to liſe 
and ſtood upon his feet. To conclude, in the Toled. Jeſhu, publiſhed by J. J. 
Huldric, 1705, the murder of the young children of Bethlehem is men- 
tioned, p. 12,—Before the Jewiſh teſtimonies are diſmiſſed, it may be proper 
to obſerve, that, notwithſtanding the writers of the Talmudical books ac- 
knowleged our Lord's miracles, they did not, on that account, believe in his 
divine miſſion, His miracles they aſcribed to other cauſes than the aſſiſtance 
of God, and by ſo doing they ſpoiled Jeſus of the character of a meſſenger 
from heaven. Some of them, animated with the ſame ſpirit of impiety which 
poſſeſſed their forefathers in Chriſt's lifetime, gave the ſame account which 
they had done of his miracles. They boldly affirmed, that he did every thing 
3 X 2 2 by 
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by magic, that is, by the help of demons. Luke xi. 15. He caſteth out 
devils through Beelzebub, the chief of the devils. Others, with a groſſneſs of 
underſtanding perfectly ſuitable to their character, aſcribed the power of mi. 
racles which he poſſeſſed to ſome occult virtue in the name Jehovah, called b 

them Shem-maphoreſch, the diſiinguiſhed name, whole true writing and literary 
pronunciation, they ſay, he ſtole out of the Temple. Talm. Hieroſ. Tr. 
Schab. 16. Is not every one ſenſible, that the ridiculous ſhifts which the an- 
tent Jews were obliged to have recourſe to, in accounting for our Lord's mi— 
racles, demonſtrate how generally they were believed, and how well they 
were vouched ? 


II. The teſtimonies which Mahomet in his Coran bears to the facts in the 
goſpel-hiſtory, are very full and explicit. Chap. 3. he mentions Zacharias 
the father of the Baptiſt, the angel who appeared to him in time of prayer, 
and his being ſtruck dumb, as a ſign that he was to have a ſon, named John, 
Chap. 19. he gives the Baptiſt's character in the following manner: And 
we ſaid unto thy ſon, O John, receive the bork of the law, with a reſolution t9 
ftudy and obſerve it. And we beſtowed on him wiſdom, when he was yet a child, 
and mercy from us, and purity of life. And he was a devout perſen, and duti- 
ful towards bis parents, and he was not proud or rebellious. Chap. 3. he 
ſpeaks of the angel who appeared to Mary, and makes him addreſs her in 
the following words: O Mary, verily God ſendeth thee good tidings, that thou 
ſhalt bear the Word proceeding from himſelf : His name ſhall be Feſus Chriſt, the 
fon of Mary, honorable in this world, and in the world to come. In like man- 
ner, Chap. 4. he acknowleges Jeſus to be the Word of God. Verily Chrif,, 
the ſon of Mary, is the apoſtle of God, and his Word, which he conveyed into 
Mary, and a ſpirit proceeding from him. He likewiſe acknowledges his 
birth of a pure virgin, in another paſſage of the ſame chapter; for he intro- 
duces Mary ſpeaking thus to the angel: Lord, How ſhall I have a ſon, fince 


a man hath not touched me? The angel ſaid, So God createth that which le 


pleaſeth. When he decreeth a thing, be only faith, Be; and it is. Moreover, 
Mahomet bears witneſs to our Lord's miracles and prophecies. For, Chap. 3. 
he introduces the angel who appeared to Mary, ſpeaking to her of her fon, in 
the following terms: Aud he ſhall ſay, Verily, I am come unto you, with a 
on from your Lord; for I will make before you of clay, as it were the figure of 
a bird; and I will breathe thereon, and it ſhall become a bird, by the permiſſion of 
God; and I will heal him that lath been blind from his birth, and the leper ; 
and I will raiſe the dead by the permiſſion of God. So likewiſe, Chap. 43. 
Jeſus is no other than a ſervant, whom we favour with the gift of prophecy. 
And we appointed him for an example to the children of Iſrael. . . . And when 
Feſus came with evident miracles, be ſaid, Now am I come up unto you with 
wiſdom, and to explain unto you ſome of thoſe things, concerning which you diſ- 
agree. Wherefore fear God, and obey me. Alſo, Chap. 61. And when Jeſus 
the ſon of Mary ſaid, O children of Iſrael, verily J am the apoſtle of God, ſent 


unto 
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unto you, confirming the law which was delivered before me, and bringing good 
tidings of” an apoſtle who ſhall come after me, and whoſe nam? ſhall be Ahmed. 
And when he produced unto them evident miracles, they ſaid, This is manifeſt 
Jrcery. He mentions three perſons who were reſtored to life by Jeſus, and 
who lived ſeveral years after, and had children; Lazarus, the Widow's ſon, 
and the Pablican's daughter. Mahomet makes mention of our Lord's apoſtles, 
Chap. 3. But when Jiſus perceived their unbelief, he ſaid, Who will be my 
le ers texwards Grd? The apoſtles anſwered, We will be the belpers of Gad. 
He ſpeaks of the goſpels as books divinely inſpired, Chap. 5. /f they obſerve 
the law and the goſpels, and the orher ſcriptures, which have been ſent down unto 
them ſi em therr Lerd, they ſhall ſurely eat of good thinss, both from above 
them, and from under their Jeet. To the tame purpoſe, he introduces Jeſus 
ſpeaking from his cradle, Chap. 6. I am the ſervant of God. He hath given 
ne the book of the goſpel, and bath appointed me a prophet. This wwas Feſus 
the ſen of Mary, the Word of truth, concerning which they dor bt it is not meet 
for Ged, that be ſhould have any fon. He mentions by name, ſome of the 
perſons moſt noted in the goipe!s, Chap. 6. And Zacharias, and Joln, and 
Jeſus, and Elias, all if them were upright men. Laſtly, Mahomet bears teſ- 
timony to the cracifixion of jJ: ſus: only after the manner of Tatian, and 
other antient herctics, he atiirms, it was not Jeſus who was crucified, but 


ſome other in his hkeneſs; for, Chan, 4. he introduces the unbelieving Jews 
ſpeaking in this manner; Per: e ſlain Chriſt the ſn of Mary, the 
apa of Gd. Ye the e crucified bim, but be was repre- 
ente d by CN | | 7 WEY 1 d not r. all; kill him, but God took 
. bim Up 19 . KG ©} wincin Mai met puts upon Our Lord's 
aſcenlion int | wo rf{riecon. However, he does not ſeem to 
have been tier - O Den, that Chiiſt did not cally ſuffer; for he ſpeaks 
exprelsly of his h, . 3. 111 the following term: God ſaid, O Jeſus, 
verily I will cauſe . die; and I will take thee up unto me ; and I wil de- 


liver thee from the un levers. 


Thus it appears, that the principal facts recorded in the goſpels, are atteſt- 
ed by many contemporary authors, of different nations and perſuaſions. 
1. Jeſepbus the Jewiſh hittorian, who lived upon the ſpot, was of the ſame age 
with the apoſtles, and wrote of the affairs of Judea, has made honourable 
mention of John Baptiſt; giving an account of his character, his preaching, 
his diſciples, and his death, in every material reſpect conformable to the goſpel- 
hiſtory. He has ſaid nothing indeed of Jeſus : but his ſilence may be accounted 
for. His deſign in writing, was to give the learned heathens a proper idea of his 
nation. And he was ambitious himſelf, of the reputation of a man of ge- 
nius. It was therefore inconſiſtent with his plan, to ſay any thing to the ad- 
vantage of the Founder of Chriſtianity, whoſe diſciples and religion were 
every where ſpoken againſt. At the ſame time, his regard for truth, would 
not let him contradict real matters of fact, well known to all who lived in Ju- 

dea, 
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dea. Wherefore, inſtead of interpreting his ſilence to the diſadvantage of the 
goſpel-hiſtory, it ought to be conſidered as a direct confirmation thereof, Be. 
cauſe we are certain, that if the things which the diſciples of Jeſus, every where 
reported with ſuch zeal concerning their maſter, had been falſe, the regard for 
truth which Joſephus profeſſed, would have led him to contradict them: Aa 

ood office, which he above all others was qualified to perform to manking, 
as he lived at the time when, and upon the ſpot where theſe things were faid 
to have happened. However, tho' he has ſpoken nothing of Jeſus, the Jewiſh 
hiſtorian has in other reſpects greatly confirmed the goſpels, his account of 
the civil affairs of Judea, of the religious ſe&s which prevailed there, of the 
princes and rulers who governed the nation, of the fituation of places, of 
the cuſtoms of the country, and of the manners of the people, being all 
perfectly agreeable to the repreſentations of theſe things given in the goſpels, 
—2., Moreover Suetonius, the Roman hiſtorian, in two different paſſages, 
hath ſpoken of Chriſt, of his religion, and of his diſciples. The latter, he 
fays, were ſo numerous in Rome in the reign of Claudius, as to occaſion the 
tumults which gave riſe to that emperor's decree baniſhing all the Jews from 
Italy. More particularly, That Jeſus Chriſt lived in Judea in the reign of 
Tiberius, that he was the Founder of the Chriftian ſect, that he had many 
diſciples, and that he was put to death by P. Pilate, procurator of Judea, is 
expreſly affirmed both by Tacitus, an hiftorian of great note, and by Celſus, 
and Lucian, philoſophers, the one of Greece, and the other of Syria, and by 
Julian the emperor. That our Lord after his death was worſhipped by his fol- 
lowers as God, is acknowleged, not only by Celſus and Lucian, but by Porphyry 
the Tyrian philoſopher, all noted writers againſt Chriſtianity, and by Pliny the 
younger, the Roman proconſul of Bithynia, and by Julian. To conclude, Of 
the darkneſs and earthquake which accompanied the crucifixion of Jeſus, Phle- 
gon is by many thought to have ſpoken, in the Chronicles which he wrote 


of remarkable events. At leaſt this 1s certain, that according to Origen, the | 


ſame Phlegon has made honourable mention of our Lord's miracles and prophe- 
cles, owning that the latter were accompgiſbed, tho' by miſtake he calls him Peter, 
—3. Nor did any of the antient enemies of Chriſtianity pretend to deny the 
above mentioned particulars, or to doubt of the truth of the goſpel-hiſtor 

in general, On the contrary, they have mentioned many of the facts con- 
tained in the goſpels, without denying them, or even without ſo much as in- 
ſinuating that they ſuſpected them to be falſe. Other particulars indeed they 
have mentioned, with a view to confute them, or to turn them againſt the 


Chriſtian cauſ:. But the principal matters, eſpecially that miracles were done 


by Jeſus and his apoſtles, Cel/us, and Porphyry, and Hzeerocles, and Julian 
expreſly acknowlege; aſcribing them to the power of magic, or to the aſſiſt- 

| ance of demons, which was the account given of them by Chriſt's enemies 
in his own lifetime. Beſides, they have ſet in oppoſition to the Chriſtian mi- 
tacles, the wonders ſaid to be performed by the heathen deities and their vo- 
taries, particularly Pythagoras, Apollonius, Apuleius, and Veſpaſian; and by 
fo 
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ſo doing, they have left us no toom to doubt of the ſincerity of their acknow- 
legment.—4- The writers likewiſe of the Talmudical books among the Jews, 
ſpcak of Jeſus, and of his mother Mary, and of his miracles. For they durſt 
not contradict, nor even pretend to doubt of facts fo univerſally known. 
They ſpeak of our Lord's apoſtles alſo, and of their miracles. They 
even pretend to give the names of ſome, who were cured by the miracles of 
Jeſus and his apoſtles. But they ridiculouſly attribute our Lord's miracles to 
the occult virtue of the name Jehovah, the true writing and pronunciation 
of which they affirm he had in his poſſcfſion ; having, as they ſaid, ſtole it 
out of the Temple. It ſeems they could by no other ſhift, evade the force 


of facts known and acknowleged by all. — 5. Mahomet, tho' he aſſumed the 


honour of delivering to mankind a new revelation, expreſly acknowleged the 
authority of the books called Goſpels. He ſpeaks of our Lord, and of his 
mother, by their names. He calls our Lord The Werd of God. He fays he 
was miraculouſly born of a virgin. He owns the truth of His miracles and 
prophecies. He ſpeaks of his death and aſcenſion, of his apoſtles, of the un- 
belief of the Jews, of Zacharias John Baptiſt's father, and of the Baptiſt 
himſelf, deſcribing his character in a manner very conformable to the goſpels. 
In ſhort, as Grotius has well expreſſed it, there is no hiſtory in the world 
more certain and indubitabie than this, which is ſupported by the concutring 


* teſtimony, not to ſay of ſo many men, but of ſo many different nations, di- 
E vided indeed among themſelves in other particulais, but all united in acknow- 
leging the truth of the matters contained in the goſpels And therefore tho” 
the Chriſtian inſt tution had periſhed with ihe apoſtles, and there were not 
in the world at this day, ſo much as one Chriſtian, we ſhould have had the 
© moſt unqueſtionable evidence, tha! the perſons and actions recorded in the 


goſpels, and atteſted by the concurring voice of all nations, really exiſted in 


© the country of Judea during the reign of Tiberius, as the evangeliſts have 
= aſlured us. 


CH - . 


= Of the argument, wherely the Deiſts endeavour to evade the proof of our Lord's 


miracles, ariſing from ihe conceſſions of the antient writers again/t Chriſtianity. 


TE prieſts and philoſophers, both among the Jews and Gentiles, who 
oppoſed Chriſtianity in the early ages, were men of great reputation, 


Ihe reader will judge of the reſt, by the writings of ſome of them, and by 
he names of others, which have been tranſmitted to poſterity. Celſus, Lu- 
clan, Trypho, Creſcens, Plotinus, Porphyry, Jamblichus, Hierocles, Pro- 
| Clus, Julian, Voluſian, with many others of equal character, were the ene- 
mies of our religion. Theſe men did not ſcruple to acknowlege, that miracles 


were done by Jeſus and his apoſtles. At the ſame time, to deſtroy any au- 


thority which Jeſus and his apoſtles might pretend to, as miſſionaries from 


God, 
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God, on account of theſe miracles, they compared them to the feats per- 


formed by their own philoſophers and magicians, which they affected to re. 
preſent as equal, if not ſuperior to the other. Their defending Gentiliſm on 
this plan, has always by Chriſtians been attributed to the inconteſtible evidence, 
wherewith the miracles of Jeſus and his apoſtles were ſupported. And it has 
been appealed to in later times, as an argument for the credibility of the goſ- 
pel-hiſtory in general, and of the miracles mentioned there in particular, 
Nevertheleſs it muſt not be concealed, that a different turn has been, or may 
be put upon the matter: Of which in the following ſections. 


SECT. I. Shewing, that the miracles of Jeſus and his ap:ſtles were attended 
to, and examined with care by the learned in all countries. 


E are told, that antiently the heathen prieſts were great dealers in won- 
ders: That magic was conſidered as an art, and was regularly ſtudied 

That there were many books profeſſedly written upon it; for Acts xiv. 19, 
Many of them which uſed curious arts brought their books, and b:rned them before 
all men: And they counted the price of them, and found it fifty thouſand pieces 
of /ilver : In ſhort, That every country, yea and every temple, boaſted of 
things ſupernatural. We are told alſo, that while the mob greedily ſwallow. 
ed all the ſtories of miracles that were handed about, the better fort among 
the heathens held them in the utmoſt contempt, conſidering them either as 
mere cheats, or as the effects of magic; and fo gave themſelves no trouble in 
examining them at all. In ſuch circumſtances, it is pretended, that all ſen- 
fible men who heard of the miracles of Jeſus and his apoſtles, muſt have 
treated them as they did the heathen miracles : That is to ſay, without being 
at the pains to examine whether any ſuch facts actually exiſted, and without 
ſearching after proper teſtimonies by which they might be refuted, they re- 
garded them, either as the pure inventions of fancy, or as downright impoſt- 
tions upon :he ſenſes of mankind, or as the effects of magic, and as ſuch, 
ſuffered the reports which were ſpread abroad concerning them, to paſs with- 
out contradiction, For theſe things they appeal to our own ſacred records, 
particularly Acts xvill. I 5. xxiii. 29. XXv. 18, 19, 20. And from the whole they 
infer, that the miracles of Jeſus and his apoſtles never having been examined 
by capable judges, the general opinion entertained antiently concerning their 
reality, and the prevalency of the religion founded on them, mult be aſcribed 
to the whole affair's being overlooked at the firſt; no perſons of ſenſe or 
figure, putting themſelves to the trouble of oppoſing it. In anſwer to theſe 
aſſertions, I acknowlege, that when the preaching of the goſpel was con- 
fined to Judea, the learned Gentiles there and elſewhere, would look upon 
it with very great indifference, not only on account of the contempt with 
which they regarded miracies in general, but alſo becaufe they conſidered 
Chriſtianity as a ſect of Judaiſm, which of all the religions in the world was 
the moſt delpicable in their eyes, Farther I acknowlege, that when the gol- 


pel 
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el was preached to the Gentiles, they who lived at a diſtance from the place 
where it was preached, would treat it with contempt, and wholly overlook 
the miracles by which it was eſtabliſhed. Yet in the countries where it was 
publiſhed, it could not very long remain 2 matter of ſuch indifference. The 
ſermons of the apoſtles were levelled againſt the worſhip, not of this or that 
particular deity, but of all the gods without, diſtinction. The end which 
they aimed at being ſo important, their ſucceſs would neceſſarily engage the 
attention of all men, and prompt them to make the ſtricteſt enquiry into the 
miracles, which they pretended to perform in ſupport of their claims. In all 
probability, the prieſts, and ſuch as ſerved under them in the temples, toge- 
ther with thoſe whoſe gain in any ſhape aroſe from the eſtabliſhed worſhip, 
would take the alarm firſt. This the Chriſtian record Acts xix. 24—28. in- 
forms us was actually the caſe at Epheſus, where the craftſmen put the whole 
city in an uproar ; becauſe they foreſaw, that if the apoſtles doctrine pre- 
vailed, there would be an end of their gain: a conſideration which, with men 
of no principle, will always outweigh the force of truth. If the craftſmen, 
who only made filver ſhrines for Diana, were thus enraged, what muſt have 
been the temper of the prieſts, and of the other miniſters of religion, whoſe 
occupation was more deeply affected by the goſpel ? Would they bear with in- 
difference the ſpreading of an upſlart religion, which at once put an end to 
all the ſacrifices, gifts and oblations by which they were enriched, nay and 
to the very being of their office itſelf? No; in proportion to the prevalence 
of this new doctrine, which to them appeared ſo pernicious, their concern 
mult have been raiſed, and their efforts to cruſh it redoubled. But for this 
purpoſe no method was ſo effectual, as to confute the miracles by the influ- 
ence of which alone it was ſpread. Nor were ſuch men unequal to the under- 
taking, had the thing been praQticable. In all the heathen countries, the 
prieſts, whoſe office and gains were annihilated together by the ſpreading of 
the goſpel, were perſons of the firſt quality and beſt learning. We may there- 
tore be aſſured that nothing, which either diligence or capacity could do, to- 
wards confuting the apoſtles miracles, was neglected. Farther, the rulers and 
ſtateſmen, who in moſt countries were themſelves the chief miniſters of religion, 
would at length ſee it to be their intereſt likewiſe, to oppoſe the goſpel. For, not 
to mention the attachment which men have to things which they have been 
trained up in the belief of, the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtitions were the grand inſtru- 
ments, whereby the humours and paſſions of the giddy multitude were go- 
verned. The rulers therefore could not behold the progreſs of the goſpel, 
which ſet their ſubjects free from the neceſſary yoke of ſuperſtition, but with 
the utmoſt concern. Theſe things conſidered, it is not at all to be imagined, 
that the heathen princes would overlook the ſpreading of the goſpel, or diſ- 
regard the miracles by which it was ſupported. Without doubt, e craftſmen, 
the prieſts, and the rulers, finding their ſeveral intereſts equally affected by the 
prevalence of the Chriſtian doctrine, oppoſed it immediately. And in ma- 
king this oppoſition, they called in the aid of the philoſophers, bending their 
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chief efforts againſt the apoſtles miracles. But after the ſtricteſt examination, 
not being able to find any fault with them, they ſoon altered their method 
of procceding. The whole power of the ſtate in their hands, or which they 
could engage by their influence, they employed to deſtroy a faith, which 
they could not overthrow by argument. With unrelenting fury they perſe. 
cuted its preachers and diſciples, hoping by this method to put a ſtop to its 
progreſs: But they were diſappointed. The Chriſtian religion prevailed 
every day, in fpite of the hotteſt perſecution, which its enemies Coyld raiſe 
againſt it. 


As for the Jews in Judea, it would be abſurd in the higheſt degree to- fan- 
cy, that they ſuffered the miracles of Jeſus and his apoſtles to paſs without 
examination. 'They brought Jeſus before the chief court of judicature in the 
nation, the ſenate, where having tried him for aſſuming the character of 
Meſſiah, they condemned him unjuſtly, and put him to death. Wherefore 
the rulers in Judea did not flight the pretenſions of Jeſus. As little did they 
overlook his miracles. They examined them in full court (John ix. 13.) but 
could not diſprove them. After the reſurrection of Lazarus, they held a 
council, and ſaid to one another openly, John xi. 47. What do we ; for this 
man deth many miracles. 48. If we let him thus alone, all men will believe on 
bim, and the Romans ſhall come and take away, both our place and nation. Sure 
if the chief prieſts and phariſees had not made enquiry, and been certain 
that the miracles of Jeſus were undoubted, they would not have been in this 
perplexity.. Farther, in their addreſſes to the Jews, the apoſtles appealed to 
the miracles and reſurrection of their maſter ; beginning at Jeruſalem where 
his reſurrection happened. They preached his reſurrection in the hearing of 
the chief prieſts and elders, who put him to death; and by alledging this de- 
monſtration of his innocence, they branded thoſe great men with the blackeſt 
of crimes, Thus preaching, immediately after their maſter was faid to be 
raiſed from the dead, they made numerous converts, even in Jeruſalem itſelf, 
the ſcene of the miracle. In ſuch circumſtances, is it to be thought that the 
reſurrection of their maſter, or the miracles which they themſelves pretended 
to perform in proof of his reſurrection, would not be narrowly examined: 
No, theſe things affected the perſonal characters of the rulers too much to 
be overlooked by them. However, ſetting aſide all that the Chriſtian records 
have ſaid on this head, becauſe our adverſaries do not acknowlege their au- 
thority, I appeal to the common ſenſe of mankind, and atk if ſuch an affair was 


to happen in our own country, would it be wholly diſregarded? That is, if any 


one pretending to miracles, ſhould turn away the multitude from the eſtabliſhed 
worthip, andby fo. doing ſhould not only diſtract the ſtate with religious factions, 
but deſtroy both the revenues and office of the clergy, would our rulers and 
clergy fit with folded arms, and ſuffer the belief of theſe miracles to ſpread, 
without giving themſelves the trouble to examine whether they were true or 
falſe? No; the ſuppoſition of ſuch indifference in ſuch circumſtances is ridiculous 

to 
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to the laſt degree, Yet the fact is certain, that the religions of all countries, 
together with the revenues of the clergy, were ſhaken by the apoſtles pre- 
tenſions. In Judea particularly, theſe men taught expreſsly the abrogation 
of the moſaical inſtitutions, and actually perſwaded many of the people to 
bring no more offerings to the temple. Wheretore, as no nation under hea- 
ven was ever more attached to their religion and laws than the Jews, molt 
abſurd it were to fancy, that the apoſtles miracles, which aimed at the de- 
ſtruction of both, appeared to them fo frivolous, that no ſenſible perſon 
among them thought it worth his while to confute them. Suppoſing men 
to have been in Judea, what they always have been and will be every where 
to the end of the world, the direct contrary to this muſt have happened. 
The doctrines, for the ſupport of which the apoſtles wrought their miracles, 
aiming at the ſubverſion of the conſtitution, and the annihilation of the 
office and intereſts of a large body of men, highly reſpectable for their cha- 
raſter, muſt have awakened, not the attention only, but the paſſions of the 
nation. And their zeal thus inflamed, muſt have made them indefatigable 
in ſuppreſſing doctrines and pretenſions ſo pernicious. Upon the whole 
it appears, both from the reaſon of the thing, and from the informations of 
authentic hiſtory, that the miracles of. Jeſus and his apoſtles, producing a 
total change in the religious ſentiments of the common people, and deſtroy- 
ing the office of the prieſthood in all countries, inſtead of being overlooked by 
the better ſort, or ſuffered to paſs without examination, mult have engaged 
the public attention, and have been examined with the greateſt care in every 


country. For tho' fabulous ſtories about miracles, if they are of no import- 


ance, and followed with no conſequences, may creep into the belief of man- 


ö kind, and even into hiſtory, without much examination, it is contrary both 


to reaſon and experience, to imagine, that miraculous ſtories the belief 
of which actually made the people renounce the eſtabliſhed religion, and ex- 
poſed them to all manner of evils, would paſs unheeded. In proportion to 
the importance of the effects which ſuch ſtories had upon the people, every 
one would be earneſt to detect them. The magiſtrate would interpoſe by his 
authority for that end. The men of letters would aſſiſt with their enquiries, 
and the enraged populace, who adhered to the eſtabliſhed faith, or whoſe gains 
arole from it, would execute vengeance upon the publiſhers of ſuch perni- 
cious falſehoods. In ſhort, in all ſuch caſes the ſcrutiny will neceſſarily be 
ſo ſevere, that falſehood muſt inevitably periſh in it; and nothing but truth can 
ſurvive the fiery trial. Wherefore, if the belief of the Chriſtian miracles pre- 
valled, it was by no means owing to the careleſſneſs of the rulers, who ſuffered 
them to fix themſelves in the imaginations of the vulgar, as things of no greater 
importance than the impoſtures of their own prieſts. But it was owing to 
the irreſiſtible evidence of thoſe miracles, which being obvious to the ſenſes 
of mankind, could not be contradicted by any enquirer, how averſe ſo ever 
he might be to acknowlege the truth. It may be replied, that the evidence 
of the Chriſtian miracles being fo great, the enquiry which we affirm was 
TS. | made 
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made concerning them, both by the Jewiſh and Gentile great men, ought to 
have iſſued in the conviction of the enquirers. And that ſince by our own 
confeſſion it turned out otherwiſe, it may juſtly be preſumed either, that 
theſe men made no enquiry into the matter at all, or if they did, that they 
found the miracles, fo much cried up by us, to be mere impoſtures. But 
with reſpect to what ought to have been the iſſue of the enquiry, I anſwer, 
that it was neither agreeable to the plan of the divine providence, conſpi— 
cuous in this matter, nor to the nature of the thing, that the Jewiſh and Gen- 
tile great men ſhould have been converted immediately upon the firſt publi- 
cation of the Chriſtian religion. See B. 1. C. 2. F. 4. pag. 117, 118, 119, 
With reſpe& to what was in fact the iſſue of the enquiry, it does not follow, 
from the continuing of the Jewiſh and Gentile great men in their ſeveral reli- 
gions, either that no enquiry was made, or if it was made, that the miracles 
enquired into were found falſe. For it is well known, that a man may be con- 
vinced, and yet not act agreeably to his conviction. This was the cafe with 
the rulers, who enquired into the truth of Lazarus's reſurrection, (John xi. 47.) 
The caſe likewiſe with the chief prieſts, to whom their own ſoldiers carried 
the tidings of our Lord's reſurrection. But, without having recourſe to hiſ- 
tory, does not daily experience ſhew us what a prodigious influence corrupt 
inclinations, , bad examples, the prejudices of education, and conſiderations 
of intereſt have over wicked men, cauſing them not only to reſiſt the cleareſt 
evidence of truth, but in many caſes to act contrary to their own ſtrongeſt 
convictions, 


SECT. 2. The miracles of Jeſus and his apeſtles, fhewed to be different in 
kind from all the lying wonders wherewith the world has been amuſed, whe- 
ther in antient or modern times, 


BUT it may be pretended, that when the ſpreading of Chriſtianity obliged 
the wiſer part of mankind to examine the miracles by which it was ſup— 
ported, their anceſtors having let ſlip the proper opportunity of confuting them 
by ocular inſpection, and by the examination of witneſſes, they were obliged 
to join 1n the general reports concerning thoſe things, and to acknowlege 
them as facts. Nevertheleſs, to preclude any argument which might be 
drawn from them in favour of Chriſtianity, they compared them to the mi- 
racles of the heathen deities and their votaries, which by all wiſe men were 
utterly deſpiſed. This compariſon, firſt made by the antient enemies of Chri- 
ſtianity, has been adopted by their ſucceſſors in infidelity, who with the falſe 
miracles of heatheniſm, have joined in this ſubject, thoſe of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion. Nor is the deſign of the moderns in urging this compariſon, 
different from that of the antients. Both have propoſed thereby to prove 
three points, all equally fatal to the Chriſtian cauſe. 1. That the miracles 
of our Lord and his apoſtles, were preciſely of the ſame nature with the mi- 
racles of impoſtors ; that is, they were mere juggles, whereby the ſenſes -o 
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the ſpectators were deceived : Or at beſt they were the effects of magic and 
ſorcery. 2. That if the miracles claimed by the Chriſtian religion, ſeem of 
a nature ſuperior to the powers of magic, they are downright forgeries, be- 
ing ſupported by no better evidence than what the heatheniſh, or any other 
falle miracles can boaſt of. 3. That if the miracles of Jeſus and his apoſtles, 
are proofs of the divine original of Chriſtianity, the miracles of the heathen 
gods and prieſts are equally concluſive proofs of the divinity of their reſpec- 
tive ſuperſtitions. Now as it cannot be denied, that all or any of theſe aſſer- 
tions being made good, the Chriſtian religion will fall to the ground, each of 
them deſerves a ſeparate and particular examination. 


I. I begin with ſhewing that the miracles of Jeſus and his apoſtles, are very 
different in kind from the miracles, which either the heathens laid claim to 
antiently, or which in modern times the Roman Catholics urge in ſupport of 
their ſuperſtition, and in general from all falſe miracles whatſoever. In this 
branch of the argument it is not neceſſary to determine, whether the heathen 
and Chriſtian miracles have really exiſted. At preſent we abſtain from that 
conſideration altogether. Theſe matters we take on the one hand, and on 
the other, ſimply as they ſtand in the accounts which have been given of 
them. All the facts and circumſtances whereof they conſiſt we allow: 
And affirm, that the ſlighteſt compariton of them will be ſufficient to ſhew, 
that in their nature the heathen wonders are ſo far inferior to the Chriſtian, 
that they have no claim at all to be fet upon a level with them. This is 


the deſign of the preſent ſection; and, in proſecution of this defign, let it be 
oblerved, 


1. That the moſt antient miracles aſcribed by the poets to the heathen gods, 
are either mere fictions, being nothing but mythological fables the inventions 
of fancy, to expreſs virtues and vices, the powers of the elements, moral ſen- 
timents concerning life, and ſuch like matters, Of this kind was Jupiter's 
turning himſelt into a golden ſhower. Of the fame kind alſo are all the 
metamorphoſes of Ovid. 


2. With reſpe& to the miraculous cures faid to be performed by the gods in 
their temples, and concerning which ſo much noiſe has been made, they were 
either the effects of a ſtrong imagination in the patient; or they were downright 
deceits contrived by the prieſts, who ſuborned perſons to counterfeit diſeaſes 
and miraculous cures, in order to raife the reputation of their particular 
temples ; or they happened in the ordinary courſe of nature, but by miſtake 
were attributed to miraculous interpoſition. 


That diſtempers of a certain kind may have been cured by the force of ima- 
gination in the patients, none will diſpute, who underſtands the influence 
which the imagination hath upon the human body. And that cures, pro- 
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duced in this manner ſhould have been conſidered as miracles, will not ſeem 
ſtrange, when it 15 remembered, that the imagination which produced the 
cure, was founded in the opinion which the patient entertained of the power 
of the god or prieſt to whom he applied, and was raiſed at that particular 
time by an actual application to them for relief. To this power of imagi- 
nation we muſt refer what the emperor Julian tells of himſelf, in a work 
which he publiſhed againſt the Chriſtians, and which is cited by Cyrill con. 
tra Julian. lib. 7. p. 235, namely, that AÆſculapius had often cured him 
when fick, by diſcovering to him remedies for his diſtempers. 


Moreover, that the prieſts might ſuborn perſons to counterfeit diſeaſes and 
cures, will be readily allowed by thoſe who are acquainted with the hiſtor 
of mankind. The antients indeed, in their books have ſaid very little of the 
frauds of the prieſts, Yet as the nature and operation of impoſture, is the 
ſame in all ages and countries, we may eaſily underſtand the length to which 
ſuperſtition would carry men in former ages, by conſidering the operations 
of ſuperſtition in modern times. The following relation therefore is to be 
conſidered, not merely as an example of the falſe miracles practiſed in the 
Romiſh church; but as a preſumption that the miraculous cures, aſcribed to 
Apollo and Æſculapius, were near a-kin to thoſe which now a-days are 
aſcribed to the Virgin Mary, to the Abbot Paris, and to other ſaints; eſpe- 
cially when it is remembered, that there is no ſufficient evidence now exiſt- 
ing, by which the cares aſcribed to the gods can be proved to have happened, 
much leis can they be proved to have been miraculous. Mr. D'Emiliane, 
formerly a ſecular prieſt of the Romiſh church in France, but afterwards a 
Proteſtant, publiſhed a book, entitled, Tromperies des Pritres, wherein, with 
great moderation, he expoſed the frauds of the Catholic prieſts, eſpecially in 
the matter of their pretended miracles. And as he was himſelf perſonally 
acquainted with theſe deceits, and does not ſeem to have been under the in- 
fluence of paſſion, his account of them may be depended upon. In vol. 1. 


p. 252. of his book, he aſſures us, that in the church of Rome ſome poor 


people have the patience for five or fix years, to feign themſelves lame, para- 
lytic, or blind, that upon applving for deliverance to ſome ſaint, or to the 
image of the virgin, they may give occaſion to a miracle. He tells us, that 
they do this for {ſelf-intereſt : becauſe the people being informed of the mi- 
racle, taxe them for extraordinary holy perſons and favourites of God, and 
give them large alms to have the benefit of their prayers. That oftentimes 
the rich take care of them all their lives. That the pricſts and monks en— 
courage them in theſe deccits, becauſe they tend to the honour of their par- 
ticular faints, and to the profit of their images ani chapels, which are the 
more reſorted to on account of thoſe miracles. And that in the convents are 
to be ſeen many, who have been thus miraculouily cured, living in eaſe and 
idleneſs the whole of their lives, | 
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The ſame methods doubtleſs were uſed by the heathen prieſts of old, to 
raiſe the credit of their particular deities and ſhrines. Hence ſprang the in- 
ſcriptions on the pillars and votive tables, in ſo many temples, as monu- 
ments of the miracles which the God worſhipped there had performed “. 
Strabo, lib. viii. p. 360, tells us, that the temple of Aſculapius at Epidaurus 
was continually full of fick people, and that every where on the walls there 
were tables hanging, upon which were inſcribed the cures that were per- 
formed. Montfaucon L'Antiquet. tom. 2. part 1. liv. 4. gives the follow- 
ing inſtance: Æſculapius, by bis oracle, preſcribed uu Gaius a blind man, to 
approach the holy altar, to ſupplicate, to paſs from the right to the left, to lay his 
froe fingers upon the altar, to ft up his hand, and to put it upon his eyes. Im- 
mediately be recovered his fight. The people preſent greatly rejoiced that ſucb 
eminent deeds were done under our emperor Antoninus. —Pauſanias, Lib. 10. 
cap. ult. furniſhes this other inſtance : A certain votary of Afcul:pius named 
Phalyſius, being almoſt blind with ſore eyes, the God appeared to Anyte in a dream, 
giving her a ſealed letter to Phalyſius. Awaking, ſhe found the letter in her 
land; ſhe took ſhip, and arriving at Naupatum, delivers the letter to Phaly- 
fus, defiring him to read it, To read it ! this in his preſent condition Pha!yjius 
thought impoſſible ; but recollicting, that perhaps the God had ſent him ſeme- 
thing ſalutary, he opened the letter, and looking in it, immediately his eyes became 
whole? ; and the money demanded in the letter be gave to Anyte.— The ſame Pau- 
ſanius, Lib. 2. c. 27. tells us, in the temple of Æſculapius in Epidaurus, 
There is an antient pillar apart from the reſt. It ſays, Hippolytus dedicated 20 
horſes to Æſculapius. The Aricint tell things agreeing t9 this inſcription, That 
Aſculapius raiſed Hyppolitus, dead thro' the curſes of Theſeus. The like things 
are to be found in the votive tables, hung up in the churches and chapels of 
the ſaints. To conclude, if any of the votive tables and inſcriptions, whe- 
ther antient or modern, were monuments of diſeaſes really cured, as it is 
likely a number of them were, theſe cures may eaſily have happened without 
a miracle. For among ſo many ſick people, who applied to the God or to the 
laint, ſome muſt have recovered, while by far the greater number received no 
benefit from them at all. Of the latter not the ſmalleſt account was made. 
But the former imputing their cure to the favour of the deity, or to the friend- 
ihip of the faint, talked every where of their recovery as a miracle, and by 
this means the common deluſion was continued and propagated. 


It ought to be remembered however, that © of curing diſeaſes ; upon which tables they 
moſt ot the cures recorded in the tables of EI. © deſcribed the diſeaſe and the method or me- 
©ulapius, were produced by natural cauſes, So “e dicines with which it was cured ; that thoſe 
ne phyſicians tell us. We find that when © who came there to ſeek for a cure might be 
any extraordinary cure was performed in any *© informed, either by reading them or by the 
remarkable diſeaſe, eſpecially in thoſe parts * prieſts, how to cure themſelves or their 
of Greece, near Coos or EPIDAURUs, they © friends, if any of them had the mis fortune 
uſually put up a table againſt the walls of „ to be aflifted with any diſeaſe which had 
the temple of AscuLaPius, who was wor- © heen cured, and was deſcribed and recorded 
'* ſhipped as a deity, in both thoſe places, by © there.” Hilary's method of improving me- 
the ſuperſtitious Greeks, for inventing tue art dical knowlege, p. 15. 
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3. The wonders aſcribed to the heathen gods and their votaries, were often. 
times things, in their own nature incapable of proof ; and therefore they are 
to be rejected, as altogether fabulous. Or they were ſo ridiculous, that they 
were too contemptible for enquiry or argument ; mere forgeries which neyer 
had any exiſtence except in the imaginations of the people, and which abun. 
dantly detect themſelves by their own abſurdity. Thus the ſtory which Lu- 
cian Muſcæ encom. and Pliny, Lib. 7. c. 52. tell of Hermotimus the Cla- 
zomenian, whoſe ſoul leaving his body, wandered about naked, is plainly 
incapable of proof. For by what means was it poſſible for any one to know 
the naked foul of Hermotimus ? Of the ridiculous kind is the flying of A- 
baris the Hyperborean, thro' the air, with the ſwiftneſs of an arrow, men- 
tioned Origen contra Celf. Lib. 2. p. 129. Of the ſame kind is the mira. 
culous ſtory told by Tacitus, Hiſt, Lib. 4. c. 83, 84. of the image of Serapis. 
This image Ptolemy king of Egypt tent for from Sinope, a city on the 
Euxine fea: but the people refuſed to let it go. It went aboard the veſſcl 
of its own accord: the mariners fet ſail: and tho' Sinope was far diſtant 
from Egypt, they landed at Alexandria on the third day. Nor. are the 
miracles recorded in the annals of China and Siam different. In the for- 
mer we are told, that the mother of Fohi their firſt king, having accidentally 
tread in the footſteps of a giant, aud being furrounged with the rainbow, ſhe 
conceived her ſon, who had the head of a man, and the body of a ſerpent, In 
the latter, that Sommona-Codom having paſſed thro" a long ſucceſſion of tranſ- 
migrations, from à man at laſt became a god. And being paſſionately deſirous to 
demonſtrate his godſbip to the world by ſome extraordinary miracle, he fcund 
himſelf immediately mounted up into the air, on a throne which bad ſtarted out 
of the earth where he ſtaod, all ſparkling with gold and diamonds ; and that on 
this the angels deſcending from heaven, paid him due adoration. 


4. Many of the heathen wonders, which our adverſaries place upon an 
equality with the miracles of Jeſus and his apoſtles, were in fact no miracles 
at all. So that without being at the pains to diſpute their exiſtence, we may 
juſtly affirm that they were things ſo magnified and enlarged in the telling, 
that from natural events they became miracles. Of this kind are the 
monſtrous births happening, whether among the human or brute ſpecies, 
which in the antient heathen hiſtories are related as prodigies: The raining 
of ſtones or of fiſhes, or of a ſubſtance reſembling blood ; with other pro- 
digies of a like nature. Or they were downright tricks, performed by ar- 
tifice or ſlight of hand ; for example, the cutting of a whetſtone in two with 
a razor : Images falling down from heaven, as the famed image of Diana 
at Epheſus, is ſaid to have done: Images eating meat; as in the ſtory of 
Bell and the Dragon : Their moving, uttering oracles, and ſweating ; of 
which Lucian has made mention in his account of the Syrian goddeſs : Their 
dropping with blood: Alexander's ſhewing to the Paphlagonians, a tame ſerpent 
coming out of an egg, with a human head curiouſly made of paper, * 
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he pretended was the God /Eſculapius ; as the ſtory is told by Lucian in his 
Pſeudomantis. 


5. As the above is a juſt deſcription of the heathen miracles, whether more or 
les antient, ſo they are the undoubted characters of the lying wonders of the 
Romiſh church. For many of theſe in themſelves are impertinent and trifling, 
wholly below the dignity of angels and good ſpirits, and much more below the 
dignity of the great Lord of the univerſe, to whom to aſcribe them is beyond 
meaſure impious. Others of them are ſo monſtrous in their nature, and fo 
violently ſhocking to common ſenſe, that unleſs among people altogether in- 
fatuated with ſuperſtition, they muſt meet with the utmoſt contempt. Be- 
fides, moſt of them are nothing but the old heathen miracles revived, with 
this only difference, that, inſtead of being aſcribed to Apollo, or Mercury, 
or Æſculapius, they are now attributed to Chriſtian ſaints, or to the Virgin 
Mary. Indeed, the ſameneſs of the Popiſh and heatheniſh miracles is ſo gla- 
ring, that the Abbot de Marolles, though himſelf a Papiſt, has run the com- 

ariſon between them at great length, in his remarks on Ovid's Faſti : As Dr. 
Middleton likewiſe has done, in his letter from Rome. In particular, by 
the foregoing characters, the moſt noted of all the Romiſh miracles, I mean 
thoſe ſaid to have been performed at the tomb of the Abbe Paris, in the 
church-yard of St. Medard in France, are confuted. 1. They were given out 
and patroniſed by the popular party, in oppoſition to the Jeſuits, who were 
univerſally hated. 2. The inſtances of the perſons cured were few, in com- 
pariſon of the multitudes who applied to the ſaint for relief. 3. Many of 
the cures were of ſuch a kind that they may have been produced by the force 
of fancy alone, 4. None of them were preternatural ; being ſuch as might 
be effected by medicine. 5. Thoſe which Montgeron, the great advocate for 
theſe miracles, has recorded as duly atteſted, were plainly of this ſort. 6. It 
was proved, that moſt of the devotees had either been uſing medicine, or 
found their diſeaſes abated, before they applied to the ſaint. 7. None of the 
cures were inſtantaneous ; the relief received being, in moſt cafes, acknow- 
leged to have been gradual. 8, Of theſe cures, ſome were downright coun- 
terfeits, the impoſture of them having been clearly detected. (See the Arch- 
biſhop of Sens's paſtoral inſtructions) 9. Some of the cures atteſted were in- 
compleat. 10. In others of them, the relief that was granted was only tempo- 
rary, the diſeaſe having recurred after a while. 11. By the confeſſion of all, 
the proſtrations at this ſepulchre, occaſioned many more diſtempers than they 
removed. 12. To conclude, the whole of theſe miracles ceaſed at once, as 
ſoon as the tomb of the ſaint was incloſed with a wall. by order of the king; 
than which nothing more ridiculous can be imagined, if the faint really poſ- 
ſefſed the power of healing diſeaſes miraculouſly. If the reader defires to ſee 
theſe particulars illuſtrated, he may conſult Dr. Douglas's Criterion, to which 
the 4 is indebted for a very full and ſolid confutation of the Abbe Paris's 
miracles. 
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The truth is, of the marks of falſhood above- mentioned, one or other will 
be found eſſentially cleaving to all the wonders, whether of heatheniſm or 
popery ; and, by theſe, the judicious and knowing will ever be able to dif. 
tinguiſh them. At the ſame time, it cannot be denied, that, by their ſupe- 
rior {kill in the operations of natural cauſes, or by the depth of their artifce, 
the prieſts, both antient and modern, have brought ſuch things to paſs, a 
aſtoniſhed, not the ignorant vulgar only, but even perſons of greater pene- 
tration. Nevertheleſs, in proceſs of time, the arts have been diſcovered, and 
the ſecrets found out, by which theſe wonderful things were brought to paſs ; 
So that, appearing in their true colours, they ceaſe to be conſidered as mi- 
racles, and no longer aſtoniſh mankind. The matter of fact is, be the dif. 
guiſe what it will, in which falſe miracles are wrapt up, ſtill they will come 
at length to be known for what they really are. And, even before this dif. 
covery is made, by a number of circumſtances which always cleave to falſe 
' wonders, people of good ſenſe will be at no loſs to perceive clearly enough 
their diſſonance from truth. And, fn any caſe there happens to be a compe- 
tition between true miracles and falſe, the common people themſelves will 
perceive a wide difference between the preductions of fraud, or the effects of 
natural cauſes, and things which, far ſurpaſſing all the powers of art or na- 
ture, are plainly, and to the conviction or every beholder, miraculous, 


II. The juſtneſs of what I have been ſaying, cannot be more effectually 
diſplayed, than by mentioning the miracles of Jeſus and his apoſtles, after 
thoſe of the heathens and papiſts. For the reader who attends to the nature 
of each, and compares them in his own mind as he goes along, muſt be ſen- 


ible, that while the lying wonders before deſcribed have many evident cha- 


racters of falſhood eſſentially cleaving to them, the contrary characters un- 
doubtedly belong to the Chriſtian miracles, And therefore, were we to do 
no more but barely to ſet the one againſt the other, it would be ſufficient to 
ſhew, how valtly ſuperior the Chriſtian wonders are to every thing of the 
kind that has heen pretended to, whether by antient or modern impoſtors. 
To begin, was it ever related of any heathen prieſt, m gician, or pre- 
tender to miracles, that, being put to death publicly by his enemies, with a 
view to confute his pretenſions to a divine miflion, he aroſe from the dead on 
the third day, in the preſence of an armed guard, placed at his ſepulchre, to 
prevent any fraud that might have been attempted in that matter? Or, js it 
faid of any of them, that, having proved his reſurrection, by ſhewing him- 
ſelf to great numbers of witneſſes, and particularly, by often converſing and 
eating with his diſciples, for the ſpace of forty days, he afcended vp into hea- 
ven, in the preſence of twelve of them ?—Which of the heathen prieſts or 
magicians pretended to be able to heal all who were blind, or deaf, or dumb, 
or lame? And that without any diſtinction, as they offered themſelves ? Heal- 
ed many of each kind? Healed them in the moſt public manner ? In an in- 
Rant? By a word's ſpeaking ? And ſometimes at a diſtance too? Which of 


them 
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them could cleanſe lepers, cure palſies and epilepſies, remove fevers, create 
new members for perſons whoſe bodies were mutilated, or raiſe the dead to 
life, after they had been in the grave four days, and all this barely by com- 
manding that it ſhould be ſo ?—Were any of them able, at pleaſure, to ſtill 
the winds and the waves? Or to walk upon the ſea? Or to turn a great quan- 
tity of water into real wine? Or to ſummon ſhoals of fiſhes from the deep to 
be caught ? Or to feed ten thouſand perſons with five loaves and a few ſmall 
fiches, and, after all were filled, have fifty times more of both kinds remain- 
ing, than was at the beginning ſet before them to divide ?—Did ever any of 
them ſpeak all manner of languages fluently, without having previouſly learn- 
ed them? Or were they able to inflict grievous diſcaſes as puniſhments upon 
obſtinate offenders, merely by commanding thoſe things to be ?-—Finally, 
which is more than all the reſt, Was it ever ſo much as pretended of any of 
them, that they could not only perform at pleaſure all the miracles above- 
mentioned, but they could alſo, merely by the impoſition of their hands, 
communicate to as many others as they thought fit, the power of performing 
the like miracles? The glory of this aſtoniſhing power, was what rendered 
Jeſus and his apoſtles palpably ſuperior to all the wonder-workers that ever had 
appeared in the world, even on ſuppoſition that all the miracles aſcribed to 
the latter were real. This power fo ſtruck one of the molt noted magicians, 
Simon of Samaria, that, ſenſible of his own inferiority, he came to the 
apoſtles, and begged to purchaſe from them that power with money. It was 
this which ſtruck the heathens of all ranks with the higheſt admiration. It 
was this which made them receive the goſpel with ſuch readineſs. For they 
could not entertain any doubt of the miracles and divine miſſion of perſons, 
who enabled them to work the like themſelves. Hence, from the very be- 
ginning, this power was appealed to, as the peculiar evidence of the divini- 
ty of the goſpel. Rom. xv. 17—19. 2 Cor. xii. 12. To the above add 
this circumſtance, nd the difference between the Chriſtizn and heathen mi- 
racles will compleatly appear ; namely, that the power of our Lord and his 
apoſtles was by no means confined to a few of the miracles above-mentioned ; 
it extended equally to them all. They could repeat every one of them as often 
as they pleaſed ; nay, did repeat them often: fo that their glory, as workers 
of miracles, ſhines illuſtriouſly. To conclude, ſo truly are all theſe things 
affirmed of Jeſus in particular, that, through the whole courſe of his mini- 
try, not a ſingle circumſtance happened which could diminiſh his reputation 
as a worker of miracles, or give the leaſt occaſion to ſuſpect his power, For 
it does not appear from the goſpels, that he ever ſhunned any diſcaſed perſon 
who applied to him, be the time, or the place, or the diſeaſe, or the wit- 
neſſes what they would. Their unbelicf indeed hindered ſome from apply- 
ing to him, ſo that he could not do many mighty works among them; yet all 
who came to him he freely healed, without ever refuſing any. Thus he uni- 
lormly ſupported his character as a worker of miracles to the end. In which 
reſpect he is infinitely and confeſſedly ſuperior to all others, who in any age 
2 2 2 or 
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or country have ever pretended to the power of miracles.— Upon the whole, 
if we attend only to the nature and circumſtances of the goſpel miracles, 
without conſidering at all the proofs by which they are ſhewed to have exiſt. 
ed, we mult acknowlege them to be effects, which neither magic, nor the 
power of natural cauſes, nor witchcraft, nor flight of hand, nor the aſſiſtance 
of devils, nor all theſe taken together, were able to accompliſh. Compared 
with theſe, how frivolous and trifling, nay how ridiculous and abſurd, not 
to ſay at preſent how fallacious, do the greateſt part of the miracles appear, 
which have been aſcribed to the heathen and Popiſh prieſts, and other im- 
poitors, whether in antient or modern times, who have amuſed the world 
with pretenſions to things ſupernatural ! Verily the difference between the 
Chriſtian miracles and thoſe of all impoſtors is ſo evident, that the perſon who 
cannot ſee it muſt labour under ſome great prejudice. And therefore, while 
the former are juſtly deemed the works of God, the latter merit the name 
of juggles, or forgeries, rather than of miracles, 


III. On this ſubject, however, I muſt be ſo candid as to acknowlege, that, 
in the hiſtory which Porphyry and Jamblichus have each of them given of 
Pythagoras, many things are told, which bear ſome diſtant reſemblance to 
the character and miracles of Jeſus. For example, Jamblichus, de vit. Py- 
thag. c. 19. § 92. tells us, That Pythagoras came down from heaven; that 
he took upon him the human nature; and that the end of his coming was 
to cure and direct mankind. In like manner, Porphyry, de Vita, p. 28, 
aſſures us, that no man can be conceived to have done more wonderful 
things, or greater in number, than he did. Nay, they go ſo far as to affirm, 
That Pythagoras communicated the power of miracles to. others ; and men- 
tion Empedocles, Epimenides, and Abaris, as receiving this power from him. 

He himſelf, they ſay, derived it from Pherecydes.—But to theſe things in 
general, I anſwer, 1. That both Porphyry and Jamblichus wrote their hiſtory 
of Pythagoras, at a time when the goſpel miracles were well known all over the 
Roman empire, and were every where appealed to, as the proofs of the Chriſ- 
tian religion ; that thoſe philoſophers themſelves wrote in the controverſy be- 
tween the Gentiles and Chriſtians ; and that their principal deſign, in publiſh- 
ing their accounts of Pythagoras, was to difcredit the Chriſtian miracles, by 


ſetting up miracles equal or greater, as they imagined, in oppoſition to them. 


Little wonder therefore, if, while they had this end in view, they made the 
competition as cloſe as they could, and endeavoured to give the preference to 
ther hero. 2, With reſpect to Pythagoras's communicating the power of mi- 
racles to his three diſciples, I anſwer, That, from Porphyry's account of Py- 
thagoras's miracles, mentioned B. ii. C. 4. & 3. art. 2. it is evident, that the 
whole conſiſted in magic and incantation. Wherefore this part of his hiſtory, 
ſtripped of the ſcripture language, in which his two biographers affected to 
dreſs it, means no more, but that Pythagoras taught his three diſciples the ſe- 
crets of magic and incantation ; which it was no difficult matter to do to wy 
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who were willing to learn them, even as he himſelf had learned tne art from 


his maſter Pherecydes. 


See the opinion which the learned heathens them- 


ſelves entertained of the pretended miracles of Pythagoras, ſect. 4. of this 


chapter, art. 7. in the note, 


3- The above obſervations may, with equal 


propriety, be applied to the hiſtory which Philoſtratus has written of Apol- 
lonius Tyanæus “, wherein, beſides a number of monſtrous, filly and ridicu- 
lous wonders, there are many things told, which reſemble the miracles of 


* The only hiſtory we have of Apollonius 
Tyanzus, is that written by Philoſtratus, who 
pretends to have compiled it from the com- 
mentaries of Damis an Ethiopian, the ſervant 
of Apollonius, and from a book of one Maxi- 
mus. Nevertheleſs, by reading Philoſtratus's 
hiſtory, no one can judge what the accounts 
were which Damis and Maximus gave of this 
impoſtor. For Philoſtratus inſinuates that he 
has added many things from common fame, or 
perhaps from his own-invention. This he was 
induced the rather to do, that he wrote for the 
entertainment of the empreſs Julia, the wife of 
Severus, who having a great taſte for the mar- 
vellous, gave him the commentaries of Damis, 
and put him upon writing Apollonius's life, 
However, tho' we were certain that Philoſtratus 
faithfully copied Damis's book, Damis was only 
a ſingle witneſs, who in a matter of this kind 
cannot be thought of ſufficient credit to induce 
our belief, even on ſuppoſition that he was pre- 
ſent at all the matters which he has related. 
He ſuffered nothing for the teſtimony which he 
bare to his maſter's miracles. It is not pretend- 
ed by him, or by Philoſtratus, that theſe mi- 
racles produced any effects upon mankind, from 
which we can collect that they believed them. 
Laſtly, they were wrought for no becoming 
ends,—But- to come to the hiſtory itſelf : The 
account which Philoſtratus has given of Apol- 
lonius is as follows, He lived in the reigns of 
Nero and Domitian. In the ſixteenth year of 
his age, he ſet up as a follower of Pythagoras, 
affecting great ſeverity of manners. After this 
he wrought miracles in the temple of Aſcula- 
pius. Then he travelled into different coun- 
tries, and ſpake all languages without having 
learned them, But Origen Cont. Celſum, lib, 6. 
p. 302. tells us, that Mæragines, who wrote 
the hiſtory of Apollonius before Philoſtratus, 
repreſented him only as a philoſopher and ma- 
gician, It ſeems, when the Chriſtian religion 
began to prevail by the power of its miracles, 
the philoſophers, to deſtroy their credit, greatly 
extolled thoſe of Apollonius. And as they were 
at liverty to aſlign what miracles they pleaſed to 


this impoſtor, the ſcene of them being laid in 
many diſtant countries, whence no credible wit» 
neſſes ever came to ſpeak of them, they failed 
not to make them ſufficiently numerous and 
magnificent, Nevertheleſs, they overſhot their 
mark, For while they ſtudied the marvellous; 
they have fallen into the ridiculous and impoſe 
ſible, as is plain from Philoſtratus's hiſtory, 
But whatever honour the heathen writers, for 
the ſake of ſupporting their cauſe againſt the 
Chriſtians, have conferred on this juggler after 
nis death, it is certain that in his own lifetime 
he was accounted by all men of ſenſe a mere 
impoſtor. Euſeb. Cont. Hieroc, p. 5 30. 533. 
has cited an eminent philoſopher, named Eu- 
crates, who expreſly affirmed that Apollonius 
was an impoſtor. And his teſtimony concern- 
ing him deſerves great credit, becauſe he was 
perſonally acquainted with him, and fo had ac- 
ceſs to know the true nature of his pretenſions 
and miracles, Beſides, Eucrates was a perſon 
of ſuch repute, that he is mentioned with re- 
ſpect both by Pliny, (lib. 1. epiſt. 19.) and by 
Arrian, (in Epict. lib. 3. c. 15.) In like man- 
ner, Lucian has repreſented Apollonius as a 
mere magician and impoſtor. For in order to 
expoſe the character of a certain juggler who 
was Alexander's teacher, he fays of him, among 
other things, that he was of the ſame country 
with Apollonius T yanzus, and one of his con- 
federates. His words are, Pſeudoman. ſub 
initio, Ie proſtituted himſelf to all comers, 
© and particularly to a juggler, who counter- 
„ feited the magician, and gave out that he 
had feveral ſecrets to provoke love or hatred, 
« diſcover treaſures, obtain inheritances, de- 
6 ſtroy enemies, and other ſuch like matters, 
„ And indeed he was expert in phyſic, and 
* with that Egyptian woman mentioned by the 
© poet, knew ſeveral ſecrets, as well pernicious 
© as wholeſome, being of the ſame country 
„ with Apoltlonius "I'yanzus, and (of) thoſe 
© who had frequented him, and knew all his hi- 
« ſtory. Thus you fee from what ſchool this 
« juggler came, and that he was a man of no 
„ {mall conſideration.” Spence's tranſlation. 
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Jeſus. Such as, That he cured diſeaſes, caſt out demons, reſtored ſight to 
the blind, raiſed the dead, and foretold a number of remarkable events. His 
deſign in writing was the ſame with that of Porphyry and Jamblichus. IIe 
intended, that the miracles of Apollonius ſhould be conſidered as counter. 
parts to thoſe of Jeſus. Accordingly he has followed the example of Por. 
phyry and Jamblichus, accommodating the tranſactions of his hero, to many 
of the more remarkable particulars of our Lord's life. Thus, upon the com- 
pariſon, every impartial judge muſt be ſenſible, that the miracles of our Lord 
and his apoſtles, in their nature, are very different from and infinitely ſupe- 
rior to thoſe of the prieſts, whether heatheniſh or popiſh, and of all other 
impoſtors whatſoever, to whom the glory of miracles has at any time been 
aſcribed. Of this ſuperiority the philoſophers themſelves, who oppoſcd 
Chriſtianity, were fully ſenſible ; otherwiſe, in the hiſtories which they wrote 
of their own great men, they would not have made their wonders approach 
as near as poſſible to the Chriſtian miracles. 


SECT. 3. Shewing, That the prophecies of Jeſus and his apoſtles, are dif- 
ferent in hind from the ſcothſavings of the prieſts, and from the oracies of 
the gods. | 


PRETENSIONS to miracles are ſupported with extreme difficulty, where the 

power is wanting. Hence the heathen prieſts did not build their repu- 
tation ſo much upon theſe, as upon their oracular reſponſes. Of the latter 
there were two kinds; Firſt, The ſolution of difficult queſtions, which re- 
quired greater wiſdom than human to determine. Secondly, The foretelling 
of future events. Both they pretended to do by inſpiration. Neverthelels 
they aſſumed an honour, which by no means belonged to them. For, with 
regard to dark queſtions, not to mention the dexterity which men continually 
converſant in ſuch matters acquire by long and various experience, in moſt 
caſes an ordinary degree of human wiſdom was ſufficient for the ſolution of 
ſuch queſtions as were propoſed to them; and, where they were at any loſs, 
they avoided giving a direct anſwer, which was ridiculous, if they were in- 
ſpired. And, as for their predictions of future events, they were evident and 
groſs frauds, being generally conceived in ſuch obſcure ambiguous terms, as 
admitted, not only of different, but of contrary ſenſes. Of this ſort were 
the anſwers given by the oracle at Delphos to Crœſus and Pyrrhus, Crœſus 
was told, I Bat, if he made war with the Perſians, he would deſtroy a great 
nation, This he naturally enough interpreted of his overcoming the Perſians. 
In the mean time, the oracle could bear the oppoſite meaning with equal pro- 
priety ; for he would deſtroy a great nation, if, in warring with the Perſians, 
he was overcome by them. The anſwer to Pyrrhus was of ſtill more doubtful 
interpretation, being conceived in terms ſo ambiguous, that it might cither 
be interpreted thus; 7 affirm, rbat thou ſon of Eacus cauſt conquer ihe Romans 
or thus, 7 affirm, that the Romans can conguer thee ſon of Eacus, Nay, ſo 


natural 
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natural was either of theſe ſenſes of the oracle, that no man could tell which 
of them was the one intended. This ambiguity of the oracles was taken no- 
tice of by the learned heathens themſelves, and urged as a proof of their 
falſehood. For inſtance, Lucian, in his hiſtory of Alexander, having told, that 
this impoſtor pretended to anſwer the ſealed queſtions delivered to him, without 
opening the ſeal, mentions ſeveral ways by which letters may be opened, with- 
out hurting the ſeals : Then adds, Thus ated he the prophet with the greateſt cun- 
ning le could, for fear they ſhould obſerve the cheat, ever ſaving himſelf by his 
obſcure or ambiguous anſwers, according to the cuſtom of oracles. Sometimes he 
encouraged ſome, then again diſſuaded others from their enterpriſes, anſwering 
as be thought moſt proper. Sometimes he preſcribed to the fick plain remedies or 
diets, for be knew ſeveral good ſecrets in phyſic. As to what concerned the hope 
of advancement, and ſucceſſions in inberitances, be //ill put off his anſwer till 
ſome other time, or when his prophet ſhould petition him; for be ſpoke in the 
name of his God. Spence's Tranſl.—Farther, ſome of the heathen predictions 
may have been framed, after the events foretold had come to pals, though 
the perſon to whom they were given did not know that circumſtance ; or they 
forewld ſuch things, as a ſagacious perſon, without the ſpirit of prophecy, 
might foreſee, merely by a careful obſervation of natural cauſes, and of the 
common courſe of human affairs. Poſſibly, likewiſe, ſome of them may 
have been the ravings of a frantic imagination, which, being delivered as pro- 
phecies, led the perſon to whom they were delivered to attempt the things 
foretold, ſo that they became predictions merely by accident. Of this kind 
was the prediction of Poſthumius the prieſt, who told Sylla, one of the 
moſt profligate, and, at the fame time, moſt ſuperſtitious men in the world, 
that he would ſuffer any puniſhment, nay forego his life, if Sylla did not ſuc- 
ceed in what he was thinking of. Or, they may have been contrived in con- 
cert with the perſons who conſulted the oracle, with a view to animate the 
multitude, from the aſſurance of ſucceſs, to attempt ſome dangerous aichieve- 
ment, which otherwiſe they would not have engaged in. Such was the af- 
ſurance which L. Titius gave to Sylla from Jupiter, that he wauld overcome 
Mithridates. Or, laſtly, the event itſelf may have been preconcerted, in or- 
der that, by being predicted, the reputation of favour and intercourſe with 
the gods might be acquired. See Auguſt. de Civit. Dei, lib, 2. and Dr. Sykes 
on miracles, p. 86. In ſhort, the heathen prophecies in general may juſtly 
be imputed to conjecture and contrivance, becauſe they related only to ſuch 
incidents as were near at hand, and within the reach of the conjecture and 
contrivance of any who was admitted into the fecret, or who would ſet him- 
felt up for a diviner. 


How different from theſe were the prophecies of our Lord and his apoſtles ? 
The events which they foretold were often both complicated and remote, de- 
pending on the arbitrary will of many, and ariſing from a great variety of 
cautes, which concurred to bring them to pals, 'Thele events therefore 
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were plainly of ſuch a kind, that their exiſtence could not be ſo much as con- 
jectured, by the moſt accurate obſerver of human affairs. Moreover, the 
- circumſtances attending them were ſo extraordinary, that no ſtrength of hu- 
man ſagacity was ſufficient to foreſee them. For inſtance, at the laſt paſſ- 
over in our Lord's miniſtry, when the Jewiſh nation, under the protection of 
the Romans, was in the moſt flouriſhing condition, who could have ima- 
gined that the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the demolition of the temple, the 
breaking up of the conſtitution, the diſperſion and captivity of the nation, were 
all to happen before the generation then in being ſhould go off the ſtage ? Or 
if any impoſtor had taken up ſuch a conjecture, would he have ventured 


to publiſh it? Or if he had been ſo fooliſh as to prophecy things of this na. 


ture, is it at all likely, that his random predictions would have been ac. 
compliſhed ? Or would any one have ſuſpected that the Romans were to be 
the inſtruments of this deſtruction ? A people remarkable for clemency to 
the nations under their protection? Nevertheleſs, theſe things, improbable 
as they might then ſeem, were foretold by Jeſus with the greateſt aſſurance; 
the time when they were to happen was exactly marked by him; and all 
the circumſtances of them were ſo particularly deſcribed, that it looks more 
like a hiſtory than a prophecy. When Jeſus exerciſed his miniſtry in Judea, 
and found ſuch unwillingneſs among people of all ranks to receive his doc- 
trine, was it poſſible for him to foreſee, by any natural ſagacity which an im- 
poſtor could poſſeſs, that twelve illiterate fiſhermen, his apoſtles, would in a 
few years overturn, not the Jewiſh religion only, but all the different forms 
of heatheniſm, among the chief nations of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, merely 
by the ſimple means of preaching ; that they were to found a church, or 
religious eſtabliſhment in the world, to remain to the end of time ; and that 
a ſucceſſion of clergy, ordained by them, ſhould always continue. If he 
had been an impoſtor, he might have wiſhed for this ſucceſs to his follow- 
ers; if an enthuſiaſt, he might have been ſtrongly impreſſed with the belief 
of it, and ſo might have foretold it : But is it to be thought, that ſuch 
improbable fancies would be verified by accompliſhment ?—Jeſus foretold 
likewiſe many things near at hand. For inſtance, he ſpake of his own death 
nine different times, and foretold all the circumſtances accompanying it : Parti- 
cularly, that he was to be condemned to death by the chief priefts and ſcribes, 
who were 79 deliver him to the Gentiles, (Pilate and his ſoldiers) t mock and 
to ſcourge, and to cruciſy. The prediction of his crucifixion is the more re- 
markable, that this puniſhment was altogether unuſual in Judea. He fore- 
told, that he would be betrayed to the chief prieſts by one of his own 
apoſtles, whom he mentioned by name. He foretold, that another of his 
apoſtles, whom he likewiſe named, would deny his having any connexion 
with him. He foretold, that all his apoſtles would be offended, and 
forſake him when they ſaw him apprehended, —He predicted his own 
reſurrection from the dead fix different times, and mentioned, that it would 


happen on the third day after his death. His predictions of this event were 


to 
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ſo generally known, that the chief prieſts, to prevent all fraud in the mat- 
ter, placed a guard of ſoldiers at his ſepulchre. He foretold, that he would 
aſcend into heaven in the preſence of his apoſtles; and that they would be 
thereby convinced of his having come down from heaven. He promiſed 
the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt upon his diſciples, not many days after his 
aſcenſion, and aſſured them, that they ſnould perform greater miracles than 
he had done. He foretold, that thoſe who believed their teſtimony concern- 
ing him, ſhould alſo work miracles : and mentioned the very miracles they 
were to perform. He deſcribed the manner in which three of his apoſtles 
were to die; and long before any hiſtory of his life was wrote, he declared 
that the kindneſs which one Mary ſhewed in anointing him, ſhould be re- 
membered to her praiſe, in every country where the goſpel ſhould be 
preached. Add to theſe things, that he knew perfectly the thoughts and 
deſigns of the perſons with whom he converſed ; ſo that his enemies were 
ſtruck with awe, when he brought their molt ſecret imaginations to light, 
The apoſtles too, had from him the gift of prophecy, and of diſcerning ſpi- 
rits, and often laid open the hidden thoughts of mens hearts, ſo fully, that 
unbelievers themſelves being convinced and judged, were obliged to acknow- 
lege that God was in thoſe men of a truth. To conclude, the prophecies 
of Jeſus and his apoſtles, as they ſtand recorded in the goſpels, are connected 
with miracles, and are offered jointly with them in proof of that new reli- 
gion, which they taught to mankind. Whereas the prophecies of the Hea- 
then prieſts, were never joined with miracles: or if they were, it is certain, 
that they were of no uſe or conſequence, beyond the occaſion on which they 
were wrought, All theſe particulars, joined together, conſtitute a degree 
of inſpiration and prophecy, very different from, and greatly ſuperior to what 
the molt famed of the heathen prieſts pretended to ; thoſe of Delphos, the 
moſt renowned of them all, not excepted, 


SECT. 4. Shewing, that the miracles and prophecies of Jeſus, in point of 
evidence, far exceed all lying wonders whatever. 


HAT' the Chriſtian and heathen wonders differ as much in point of 
evidence, as they molt certainly do in nature and circumſtances, will 
appear from the following ſurvey and compariſon of the evidence of each. 
Only, before we begin, the reader muſt be told, that at preſent we do not 
examine whether the evidence on the one ſide and on the other be fairly ſtated. 
The evidence of each we take juſt as it is offered to us; being confident, 
that the compariſon, made even in this manner, will clearly ſhew where 
the ſuperiority lies. 2. Firſt of all then, the moſt antient heathen oracles 
and miracles, are ſaid to have happened in the dark and fabulous ages of 
the world, of which there is no hiſtory now remaining that can be depended 
upon.— Whereas the miracles and prophecies we Chriſtians appeal to in 
Aaa behalf 
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behalf of our religion, happened in an age and period whoſe hiſtory is as well 
known, and as fully aſcertained as the hiſtory even of the laſt century, 


2. It is acknowleged, that where ignorance prevails, eſpecially the igno- 
rance of God and religion, there weak and ſuperſtitious minds boaſt moſt 
of their viſionary conceits, and crafty impoſtors moſt triumph in their delu- 
fions. If fo, what muſt we think of the more antient heathen miracles, 
which, by the confeſſion of our enemies themſelves, were performed in the 
ages of groſs ignorance, when the common people were very liable to be 
deceived. They were performed in the receſſes of the temples, generally in 
the night time, before a ſingle witneſs or two, who had come with the expec- 
tation of ſeeing a miracle, and ſo might eaſily be impoſed upon: or who, 
being the accomplices of the prieſts in their frauds, were hired to give out, 
that a miracle had happened. —In this reſpect, the heathen wonders come 
infinitely ſhort of the Chriſtian, which were performed in an age of great 
learning, among a people who had more knowlege in religious matters than 
any nation of the world at that time, and who otherwiſe were by no means 
barbarous. (See B. 3. c. 2. F. 5. fin. note.) They were performed in the great 
towns of Judea and Galilee, nay in the places of moſt public reſort there. If they 
were done in other places, it was always by day, and in preſence of a crowd of 
ſpectators. If any of them chanced to be performed privately, in a houſe 
or in a chamber, the effects of the miracle were ſo viſible, that they could not 
but be taken notice of by great numbers, as in the inſtance of the reſurrec- 
tion of Jairus's daughter. Moreover, it is well known, that our Lord was 
generally ſurrounded with enemies ; or, at beſt, the witneſſes of his mi- 
racles, were indifferent perſons, not addicted to his way. For it is well 
known, that neither Jeſus nor his apoſtles obtained a following in any coun- 
try, till their miracles by being frequently performed, became undeniable, 
It is gherefore certain, that if the perſons preſent at the Chriſtian miracles, re- 


ported them, they did it entirely from the conviction which they entertained 
of their reality. 


3. The heathen miracles were performed, or to expreſs it better, the ho- 
nour of them was claimed by perſons who did not pretend to the power of 
miracles. They were rather ſingle, and as it were accidental exertions of 
power, which happening but feldom, could not be ſubjected to the exami- 
nation of a number of judges. In this reſpe& the Chriſtian wonders far ex- 
celled the heathen ; for it was not a ſingle inſtance or two, or at a particular 
time only, that our Lord and his apoſtles exerciſed ſupernatural powers. 
They refuſed no occaſion that offered of confirming their miſſion, or of doing 
good. By working ſuch a number of miracles, they gave mankind abun- 
dant opportunity to examine the power they laid claim to, as accurately as 


they pleaſed. Their miracles, thus falling in the way of thouſands, were no 
| TT, doubt 
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doubt examined by every trial, which curious and inquiſitive people could 
deviſe, for bringing their true nature to light. See ſect. 1. of this chap. 


4. The heathen prieſts were many of them perſons of high ſtation. The 
chief prieſt or chief miniſter of religion, was in all countries one of the prin- 
cipal characters in the ſtate. Their ſtation therefore, and ſacred character, 
led the common people to regard the prieſts with great veneration. Miracles 
performed by this order of men, were in no danger of being called in que- 
ſtion, but would be greedily ſwallowed by the vulgar. Such miracles as 
their great men, their law-givers and princes pretended to perform, were 
for the ſame reaſons readily received by the herd. And even perſons of bet- 
ter underſtanding, from fear or flattery, might feign to believe them. By 
this circumſtance, the two miracles which Veſpaſian affected to perform in 
Alexandria, during his conteſt for the empire, are utterly diſcredited “. The 


ſove- 


The ſtory of Veſpaſian's miracles is told © ment to accompliſh it. To conclude, from 
by the Roman hittorians Tacitus and Sueto- © the ſucceſs of the remedy, the glory would 
nius. The former, Hiſt. lib. 4. ſays, During “ accrue to the prince. If it failed, the 
« the months which Vcſpaſian paſſed at Alex- * wretches themſelves muſt bear the deri- 
„ andria, awaiting a ſafe paſſage from the “ fion. Veſpaſian therefore conceiving that 
« gentle weather returning with the ſummer, „ within the reach of his fortune all things lay, 
© many miracles were wrought ; whence was * and that nothing was any longer incredible, 
« ſignified to Veſpaſian celeſtial favour, with ** performed the taſk with chearful counte- 
« the concurrence and defignation of the „ nance, before a multitude intent upon the 
«© Deity, A certain man of Alexandria, of © iſſue. Inſtantly the lame hand recovered 
« the commonalty, noted for want of ſight, „ ſtrength, and upon the blind eyes light brake 
ic preſenting himſelf at his feet, implored a © in. Both events, thoſe who were preſent 
&« cure for his blindneſs, by premonition from © continue even now to recount, when from 
« Serapis, the god whom that nation, devoted ““ fallifying any gain is no longer to be hoped. 
de to ſuperſtition, adores beyond all others. Hence Veſpaſian was ſeized with a paſſion 
*« He beſought the emperor, that with his ſpittle “ more profound, for viſiting the reſidence 
« he would condeſcend to wzſh his cheeks, „“ of the deity, to conſult him about the ſtate 
« and the balls of his eyes. Another lame in “ and fortune of the empire.” Gordon's tranſ- 
&« his hand, at the direction of the ſame god, lation. — Suetonius relates the ſame ſtory 
& prayed him to tread upon it. Veſpaſian at thus, Veſpaſ. c. 7. * But Veſpaſian, as being 
« firſt derided and refuſed them. As they con- raiſed unexpectedly from a low condition, 
& tinued importunate, he wavered. Now he © wanted the authority and majeſty of an em- 
© feared the character and imputation of va- *© peror. This he received too. A poor man 
% nity: anon was drawn into hope, thro” the * that was blind, and another that was lame, 
« intreaty of the ſupplicants, and the arguments “ came up to him together, as he was fitting 
c of flatterers. At laſt he ordered the phyſi- „ upon the bench in a court of jultice, begging 
& cians to examine whether ſuch blindneſs and “ of him a cure, which they ſaid they did by 
& ſuch lameneſs were curable by human aid, ** the advice of the god Serapis in a dream, who 
& The phyſicians reaſoned doubtfully. In this “ affured them that he might reſtore the one 
© man the power of fight was not wholly ex- „ to his ſight by ſpitting upon his eyes, and 
„e tinct, and would return, were the obſtacles ** give ſtrength to the legs of the other,” (here 
„removed. The other man's joints were Suetonius differs from Tacitus, who cal's it his 
« diſtorted, and might be reſtored with regular hand) © if he pleaſed but to touch it with his 
preſſure and ſtraining, To the gods per- heel. He could ſcarce believe that ſuch a 
© haps the cure was well-pleaſing. By them * method of cure would ſucceed, and therefore 
the emperor was ordained the divine inſtru- “ durſt not venture upon making the experi- 
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ſovereign command which he enjoyed in thoſe parts, and the deſign he was 
engaged in, made it imprudent for any one to find fault with miracles, which 
ſo great a perſon thought fit to pertorm. In ſhort, it 1s certain that none of 
the heathen miracles underwent a proper examination.—lt- fared otherwiſe 


« ment, At laſt, by the advice of his friends, 
* he attempted both, openly before all the 
* company, and with good ſucceſs. About 
e that ſame time, in Tegea in Arcadia, by the 
direction of ſome prophets, ſome veſſels of 
„ antient workmanſhip were dug up out of a 
* conſecrated place, and amongſt them a ſtatue 
« reſembling Veſpaſian.“ Clarke's tranſlation, 

Waile Veſpaſian was in Judea, the Jews 
who took part with the Romans, bad flattered 
him by telling him, that he was the great per- 
ſon ſpoken of in their ſacred books, who was 
to rule the world. IJ his we learn from the ap- 
plication which the Jewiſh hiſtorian Joſephus, 
has made of the prophecies concerning Meſſiah 
to Veſpaſian It ſeems the Jews, knowing the 
ambition of this general, made their court to 
him, by flattering his favourite paſſion, He 
took the hint therefore, and becauſe it was pre- 
dicted in the Scriptures, that the prince who 


was to rule the world, would give ſight to the 


blind, and make the lame to walk, the Roman 
general conceived the deſign of acquiring the 
tame of theſe miracles, ſuppoſing it would 
forward his pretenſions to the empire in the 
eaſt. Suetonius ſays expreſly, that Veſpaſian 
being raiſed from a mean condition, wanted 
the majeſty and dignity of an emperor : but 
that he received it by theſe miracles. In like 
manner Tacitus tells us, the defign of them 
was to ſignify to Veſpaſian celeſtial favour, and 
the deſignation of the deity. T hey were there- 
fore contrived by Veſpaſian himſelf, or by the 
prieſt: of Serapis, with Veſpaſian's approbation, 
in order to make the Roman people look on 
him as the favourite of heaven, and the great 
prince, who ariſing in the eaſt, was to rule the 
world. To this the iſſue of the affair agrees. 
From the ſucceſs of the miracles, Veſpaſian, 

e are told, conceived a deſign of viſiting the 
reſidence of the god, who had conferred on 
him ſo high an honour, that he might conſu.t 
him about the ſtate and fortune of the empire : 
that is, whether he would obtain the empire, 
the object he had all along in his view. The 
anſwer he received ſuited his wiſhes. On go- 
ing into the receſſes of the temple, he ſaw be- 
hind him an Egyptian of his acquaintance, 
named Baſilides, who at that time was 80 


with 


miles diſtant from Alexandria. Suetonius calls 
him his freed man: and tells us, that he was 
ſo ill of the palſy as not to be able to walk, and 
was beſides at a great diſtance from the place, 
Tacitus adds, that Veſpaſian * then under- 


e ſtood the viſion to be divine, and from the 


«© name of Baſilides” (which ſignifies a king) 
he inferred an effectual anſwer.” Who does 
not ſee that Veſpaſian's deſign in all this, was to 
make himſelf be conſidered by the Roman 
people, as the favourite of heaven, and by the 
people of the eaſt, as the great prince whoſe 
coming was foretold by the Jewiſh prophets ? 
Who can doubt, that he intended by theſe mi- 
racles to raile the credit of the god, whoſe re- 
ſponſe pointed him out as the ſovereign of the 
world, This tranſaction therefore in general, 
carries on its forehead the deepeſt and moſt evi- 
dent marks of impoſture. So likewiſe do all 
the circumſtances of the affair. When the men 
applied to Veſpaſian, he took care that it ſhould 
be when he was ſitting on the bench, in a court 
of judicature, amidſt a numerous aſſembly, He 
heſitated for a while, fearing the character and 
imputation of vanity, But his phyſicians Jucki- 
ly were preſent. He ordered them to examine 
whether the infirmities were curable by human 
aid. They inſpected the members infected, and 
gave an ambiguous anſwer. The power of 
ſight was not wholly extinct in the one, and 
the joints of the other might be reſtored by re- 
gular preſſure and ſtraining. It ſeems the diſ- 
eaſes were ſo imperfectly counterfeited, that it 
was neceſſary, for the ſake of decency, to de- 
clare that the eyes of the one ſtill retained ſome 
ſight, and the ankles or wriſts of the other ſ-me 
ſtrength, A ſpecious turn however was put 
on this. The phyſicians pronounced the cure 
poſſible. But there was no need for any ſuch 
declaration, if a real miracle had been to be 
wrought. Moreover, by ſuggeſting the glory 
that would accrue to him from the cures, he 
was perſuaded to attempt the miracles, and ſuc- 
ceeded, His ſucceſs inſpired him with a reſolu- 
tion of conſulting the god, by whoſe aſſiſtance 
he had performed ſuch wonders, concerning 
the ſtate and fortune of the empire, Laſtly, 
the vulgar, deceived into the belief of a miracle, 
recountcd the matter at the time Tacitus wrote, 

when 
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with the miracles of Jeſus and his apoſtles. Theſe men were not clothed 
with that eclat which accompanies great offices, and which begets venera- 
tion in- the minds of the multitude. They were neither magiſtrates nor 
prieſts, but ſimple mechanics. Their miracles therefore met with no fa- 
vourable interpretations; nor did mankind ſhew any propenſity to believe 
them from fear, flattery, or intereſt. In many inſtances, the Chriſtian mi- 
racles were examined by numbers of ſenſible people, who came profeſſedly to 
find fault ; and who being perſons of learning, were abundantly well quali- 
fed for the undertaking. Such examinations, if they had been ſham mi- 
racles or juggles, could not fail to have expoſed them to public contempt. 
Wherefore, the credibility of the Chriſtian miracles, is not a little heightened 
by this conſideration, that the character of thoſs who performed them, laid 
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no bar in the way to hinder any perſon from examining them. 


It rather in- 


vited mankind, and even laid them under a neceſſity of ſearching them with 


the greateſt accuracy. 


5. The heathen miracles were all grafted upon the ſuperſtitious notions 
and prejudices of the vulgar, who therefore were continually in an apt diſpo- 


ſition to believe them. 


Hence they gained a ready reception among this 
claſs of men; a reception without any examination at all. 


To the ſame 


cauſe was owing the general faith of the heathen world, in oracles and divi- 
nation, Theſe things being matters of common practice, no body found 


when from falſify ing no gain was to be ex- 
pected. 

If it is imagined that Veſpaſian would think 
it below him to be concerned in ſuch a fraud, 
we may ſuppoſe that the whole was contrived 
by the prieſts of Serapis. Tacitus, Hiſt. lib. 2. 
towards the end, tells us that Veſpaſian's 
friends, when they exhorted him to puſh for the 
empire, “ laid before him the propitious re- 
« ſponſes of oracles, and poſition of ſtars.” 
Tacitus adds, “ Neither was he exempt from 
* ſuch ſuperſtition : He who coming ſoon after 
„to be emperor, retained openly about him 
* one Seleucus a fortune-teller, to guide his 
* counſels, and progndſticate events.“ Veſpa- 
lian therefore, agreeably to his diſpoſition, con- 
fulted the oracle at Carmel concerning his de- 
ſign, and received a propitious anſwer. But 
the hiſtorian informs us, that ** nothing proved 
* fo great an embarraſsment, as where to pro- 
cute the funds of money. This Mucianus 
* urged to be the finews of civil war; and 
* therefore in all proceſſes and trials, regarded 
© neither law nor right, but only mighty trea- 
* fure, On all hands accuſations and delin- 
** quencies were framed ; and every man noted 
* for wealth was enſnared, and conſigned to 


3 


& ſpoil, &c.” Theſe exactions terrifying the 
prieſts of Serapis, they laid hold on Veſpaſian's 
foible; they contrived the ſtory of the miracle, 
to make him revere their god and temple. Two 
beggars, who had been uſed to counterfeit 
blindneſs and lameneſs, applied to him publicly 
for a cure. For this they pretended the directi- 
on of the god Serapis. Veſpaſian thinking the 
thing raſh, heſitated at firſt ; but at length was 
perſuaded by his friends to attempt it. A mi- 
racle was wrought. The beggars were cured 
of diſeaſes which they did not labour under: 
And Veſpaſian conceived an high veneration 
for the god, who had honoured him in this man- 
ner. He conſulted him about his obtaining 
the empire. "The prieſts having ſucceeded thus 
far, confirmed him ſtill more in his good opi- 
nion of their deity, by contriving a viſion which 
inſpired him with the hope of becoming em- 
peror. I hus all things happening to their wiſh, 
inſtead of being ſqueezed by the agents employ- 
ed in levying the exactions, they were no doubt 
greatly enriched with the general's gifts; and 
very probably purchaſed immunity from thoſe 
heavy taxes, which Veſpaſian gathered with ri- 
gor in his future reign, 


any 
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any difficulty in believing the new inſtances which occurred.—-In this reſped 
the evidences of the Chriſtian, far exceed that of the heathen wonders. Por 
the perſons before whom Jeſus and his apoſtles wrought their miracles, can. 
not be ſaid to have been in any diſpoſition to believe them, ſeeing they were 
of a different kind from the prodigies, auguries, magical practices, and al 
the other effects of ſuperſtition and credulity, to which mankind had been 
inured. It is therefore plain, that the belief which the witneſſes entertained 
of the Chriſtian miracles, did not proceed from any prejudice which they 
cheriſhed in their favour, by reaſon that they had been accuſtomed from 
their infancy to behold ſuch things. They were effects of power altogether 
new and unheard of; effects great and aſtoniſhing ; effects therefore which 
muſt have excited the curioſity of the inquiſitive, and have prompted them 
to ſearch them thoroughly. So that if the Chriſtian miracles were generally 
believed, it was owing to no cauſe whatever, but to their evident truth and 
reality. 


6. The heathen miracles were performed for the ſupport of the eſtabliſhed 
religion, Or to ſpeak more properly, they were cloſely connected by their 
effects with the eſtabliſhed religion, and conſequently with the government: 
The belief of them ſubjecting the people more thoroughly to the will of 
the magiſtrate. For it was by the power of religion, and the influence which 
its miniſters had on the minds of the vulgar, that the magiſtrate in barbaroui 
ſtates, guided the populace both in peace and war. I hus the heathen miracles or 
juggles, became the natural objects of the protection of the government. More. 
over, being performed by the magiſtrates and the prieſts, who had the whole 
power of the ſtate in their hands, it is eaſy to imagine that they would pro- 
tet frauds in which themſelves were the actors, frauds which were the 
principal engines of their own power. None of the lower claſſes of man- 
kind, therefore, would dare to gainſay thoſe miracles, though they had been 
diſpoſed ſo to do. And as for the better ſort, who diſcerned their falſchoo!, 
they would no doubt remain filent in ſuch caſes. The good of the ſtate, 
as they ſuppoſed, requiring the multitude to be awed by the veneration, which 
an opinion of divine communications and miracles naturally inſpires.— Very 
different from theſe were the circumſtances, wherein the Chriſtian miracles 
were performed. Every one knows, that the religious eſtabliſhments of all 
countries, were actually overthrown by them. Nay, they were performed 
expreisly for this end. Jeſus and his apoſtles therefore had no protection 
from the civil authority, nor could have any, to ſecure their wonders from too 
narrow an examination. 'On the contrary, the magiſtrates, the prieſts, and 
the philoſophers in all countries became their declared enemies, and did every 
thing in their power to deſtroy the credit of their miracles. It was the in— 
tereſt of all orders of men to have them detected, if they were falſe. And 
thoſe who undertook the taſæ would meet with encouragement, and their 
diſcoveries would be received with the highett pleaſure, It is in vain _ 
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fore, to deny on the one hand, that the circumſtances wherein the heathen 
miracles or juggles were performed, were ſuch that they could not poſſibly 
be ſubjected to examination. As little can it be refuſed on the other, that 
the circumſtances in which the goſpel-miracles were performed, neceſſarily 
expoſed them to the ſevereſt ſcrutiny. Wherefore, if the Chriſtian miracles 
forced themſelves on the belief of mankind, it was merely by the power of 
that irreſiſtible evidence wherewith they were accompanied. 


7. The heathen miracles are vouched to us by no ſuch teſtimony, as can 
induce a prudent man to give them credit. They are not reported to us by 
any of the witneſſes who were preſent at them, nor by any of the perſons 
on whom they were wrought. Thoſe who relate them, do not even pretend 
to have received them from the eye-witneſſes. We know them only by a 
a number of vague reports, the original of which no one can exactly trace. 
For inſtance, though Plato, de Repub. lib. 10. ſpeaks of one Erus an Ar- 
menian, who aroſe from the dead twelve days after he died, and Heraclitus 
mentions a woman alſo who aroſe from the dead, theſe writers do not pre- 
tend to have been preſent at thoſe reſurtections; they do not ſay, that they 
ſaw and converſed with the perſons who were thus raiſed from the dead; 
they do not ſo much as allege, that they had the ſtory of theſe reſurrections 
from the eye-witnefles, or even from any who converſed with the dead per- 
ſons, or with the eye-witneſſes. They are therefore reports without any 
ſhadow of proof, and conſequently deſerve not the leaſt credit. In like man- 
ner, though Herodotus in Melpomen. has mentioned one Ariſtæus a Procon- 
neſian, who was ſeen after his death, it happened, by his own account, more 
than 410 years before he wrote. Beſides, he mentions his appearing only to 
one perſon. And, as for what the fame Herodotus ſays, that he was told by 
the Metapontines, how this Ariſtzus appeared to them 340 years after his 
death, it is an idle tale, to which no man of ſenſe can give the leaſt credit 
it being impoſſible, that any Metapontine then living could know a man, who 
had been dead near four centuries before. In like manner, none of the more 
recent heathen miracles were reported by the eye-witnefles, if we except 
thoſe of Apollonius, told by Damis, who wrote the hiſtory of his life. But 
he is a ſingle witneſs only; ſor no other perſon preſent at Apollonius's mi- 
racles, either preached them or wrote them. Indeed, the more recent heathen 
wonders were never heard of, till the viſible influence of the Chriſtian mi- 
racles, in turning multitudes from the eſtabliſhed worſhip, made the prieſts 
and ſophiſts ſearch after, and even forge things of this fort, in ſupport of 
paganiſm, Then it was, that Pythagoras's miracles farſt came to be publicly 
reported, ſeveral centuries after his death *® Then likewile were miracles 

aſcribed 


* How groundleſs the reports were which impoſtor Alexander, ſpeaks as follows. *©* Alex- 
paſſed concerning Pythagoras's miracles, we „ ander writing one day to his ſon-in-law Ru- 
earn from Lucian, who in his hiſtory of the „ tillianus, had compared himſelf with much 
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aſcribed to Apuleius, notwithſtanding, from his writings ſtill remaining, 
appears that he pretended to nothing ſupernatural. The ſame obſcrvatioy i. 
applicable to the miracles of Apollonius, publithed an hundred years aj: 
his death by Philoſtratus. To conclude, if the heathen miracles, antient or 
modern, had any witneſſes, none of them travelled from country to country, 
for the fake of publiſhing them to the world. None of them publiſhed these 
miracles under perſecution. None of them ſealed their teſtimony concerniny 
them with their blood. In all theſe reſpeAs, the evidence attending the 
Chriſtian miracles, has infinitely the advantage of the proofs whereby the ha- 
then wonders are ſupported. The miracles of Jeſus are vouched to poſterity, 
by the teſtimony of many eye-witnefles, who preached them in every country, 
immediately after they happened, and who all concurred in the ſame reports, 
Of theſe witneſſes no one had the leaſt temptation from intereſt to forge ſuch 
* ſtories, but rather innumerable temptations t© the contrary ; for, by preaching 

the hillory of their maſter, they brought upon themſelves every where the 
heavieſt perſecution, and often death itſelf, Ac! t this, that the witnefles of 
the miracles of Jeſus are ſaid to have rendered tien ſtimony credible, by 
performing openly miracles equal to thoſe which they aſcribed to their mal- 
ter; ſo that, when mankind ſaw what things they periormed, they could en- 
tertain no doubt of their teſtimony concerning the other. Moreover, during 
the lives of the eye-witneſſes, who thus went about preaching the miracles of 
Jeſus, there were publiſhed four different hiſtories of him; two of them by 
apoſtles, who, having attended him conſtantly, had ſeen all his miracles; 
and two of them by diſciples, who very probably were eye-witneſſes like- 
wile. Theſe four different hiſtorians agree exactly, in the accounts which they 
give of the miracles of Jeſus. Nor did their written accounts differ in the 
leaſt from the reports which the many other eye witneſſes gave of Chrii's 
life by word of mouth, in their ſermons to the Gentiles, among whom they 
travelled ; ſo that the number and qualifications of the perſons who publithed 
the miracles of the Founder of Chriſtianity, the time when they publiſhed 
theſe miracles, the exact agreement of their reports with one another, but 
above all the credit which they procured to their reports, by working, in the 
preſence of the perſons to whom they preached, miracles, equal to thoſe which 
they aſcribed to their maſter, rendered the atteſtations which they gave to his 
miracles altogether indubitable. 


8. The more antient heathen miracles were no where believed by the judi- 
cious and knowing ; and the belief of them among the vulgar produced no 
effects, whereby the certain perſuaſion which mankind entertained of them, 
could be demonſtrated. Such heathen miracles as in any age of the world 


&« modeſty to Pythagoras. But with Pythago- * wicked a man, but I mean all that has been 
„ ras's pardon, if he pleaſe, he had been but “ falſly dinned about of i'ythagoras, 1s nothing 
« an infant in compariſon of him. Not that © in compariſon of what may be really ſaid 
I intend to compare him (Pythagoras) to ſo ** of this wretch,” Spence's tranfl. 
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have been rendered reſpectable, by the patronage of men of ſenſe, owed this 
purely to their being wrought for ſupporting the authority of the magiſtrate, 
and for reſtraining the turbulence of the multitude. They knew them to be 
either mere juggles, or downright falſehoods. But they were of neceſſary uſe 
in the ſtate, aud therefore it was not the intereſt of any perſon, capable of 
the undertakiag, to detect or deny them. Wherefore, though theſe miracles, 
in the age when they were performed, had been by the better ſort more 
generally received than we know they were, the particulars juſt now men- 
tioned, are more than ſufficient to overbalance any credit, which they might 
* have derived from that circumſtance. And with reſpect to the vulgar, tho 
| they gave car to the miracles of their prieſts and gods, it was not becauſe 
| they found them to be true upon examination, but merely becauſe they were 
» WW affirmed by perſons for whom they had an extreme veneration, and becauſe 
they were conformable to their prejudices and intereſts. Moreover, theic 

| perſuaſion of theſe things, as it had been eaſily produced, ſo it was eafily 
{ WF parted with. In the ages wherein the heathen miracles were periorm- 
| ed, none of thoſe who pretended to believe them, whether they were in 
higher or lower ſtations, loſt their eſtates, far leſs did they lay down their 
lives, rather than renounce their belief of them, or ceaſe to publiſh them. In 
after-ages they have not met with more credit ; for the wiſer and better part 
of mankind, have always rejected the antient heathen miracles, as mere fables ; 
nor is there any perſon exiſting at this day, in any enlightened nation, who 
gives the leaſt heed to them. From firſt to laſt they have been, by all ca- 
pable judges, conſidered as fictitious in the higheſt degree; a thing quite im- 
poſſible, if there had been any truth or reality in theſe miracies —The 
Chriſtian miracles have met with a very different reception from the heathens 
themſelves: For the apoſtles and eye-witneſſes, who went abroad with the 
accounts of them, found no difficulty in perſuading thouſands in every coun- 
try to believe their teſtimony, and among the reſt many who were remark- 
able for their birth, their learning, and their good ſenſe. J ſpeak not here 
of a ſlight opinion entertained by mankind, concerning the truth of theſe things, 
but of the deepeſt and moſt laſting perſuaſion, For, ſo fully convinced were 
mult tudes, of the miracles of Jeſus and his apoſtles, that on their account 
they forſook the religion in which they had been educated, and embraced the 
Chriſtian profeflion, notwithſtanding, by ſo doing, they expoſed themſelves 
to all manner of ſufferings. And, as the apoſtles and eye-witneſſes of the 
miracles of Jeſus ſealed the teſtimony which they bare to them with their 
blood, ſo thoſe heathens, who gave ear to the apoſtles reports concerning 
the Founder of Chriſtianity, did not ſcruple to part with every thing dear in 
life, nay, and with life itſclf, rather than renounce their belief in him. (See 
B. III. c. 4. § 5. art. II.) The reception which the miracles of Jeſus and 
his apoſtles met with from mankind, in the age wherein they were per form- 
td, is in this argument of infinite importance. For, as the heathens were 
ſtrongly attached to their gods and to their religion, by the miracles, whe- 
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ther true or falſe, which were aſcribed to the gods and to the prieſts, it i; 
evident, that, to break this attachment, and to bring them over to Chriſtianj. 
ty, it was altogether neceflary, that the Chriſtian miracles ſhould be manifeſtly 
ſuperior to the miracles of their own religion. Wherefore, as the heathen; 
univerfally forſook the worſhip of idols, it is a demonſtration from fact, that 
the Chriſtian miracles appeared to mankind ſuperior, both in nature and exi- 
dence, to the wonders of their own religion. This reaſoning concerning the 
different reception which the Heathen and Chriſtian wonders met with from 
mankind, is rendered illuſtrious, by the following circumſtance : Namely, 
that the miracles of Pythagoras, Apuleius and Apollonius, were expreſsly fct 
up and appealed to as proofs of paganiſm, in oppoſition to the miracles of 
Jeſus and his apoſſles. In theſe circumſtances, whatever evidence the hea- 
then miracles were accompanied with, muſt have been attended to, and have 
produced proportionable effects. Yet it is certain, that they appeared either 
ſo trifling in themſelves, or fo defective in point of proof, that nobody gave 
the leaſt heed to them, unleſs it were the magiſtrates, the philoſophers, and 
the prieſts with their dependents, whoſe intereſt it was to urge them as ſu 
ports of the eſtabliſhed religion, and who endeavoured to ſupply that want 
of proof, which rendered thoſe wonders ridiculous, by the ſanction of their 
own authority: Whereas the Chriſtian miracles were ſo great, ſo numerous, 
and fo well atteſted, that multitudes, ſtruck with the evidence of them, for- 
look Paganiſm, and went over to Chriſtianity daily; than which a clearer proof 
of the falſchood of the Pagan miracles, and of the truth of the Chriſtian, 
cannot be imagined. Eſpecially if we add, that the Pagan wonders were con- 
temned, notwithſtanding the belief of them was attended with great worldly 
advantages; the religion, in ſupport of which they came at length to be urged, 
being protected by the anthority of the magiſtrate, and dignified with the ap- 
probation of the philoſophers. Whereas the Chriſtian miracles gained more 
and more credit every day, even whilſt the belief of them expoſed men to the 
molt barbarous perſecution. After ſo ſolid a confutation, founded on the 
nature of things, and on known matters of fact, for the Deiſts ſtill to place 
the miracles of noted impoſtors on a level with the miracles of Jeſus and his 
apoſtles, is ridiculous in the higheſt degree. 


9. The above reaſoning equally deſtroys the credit of the lying wonders, 
which in antient times have been appealed to by the monks and others, in 
confirmation of Chriſtianity itſelf. They were all performed in ſupport of 
the faith eſtabliſhed : And, which is worthy of notice, they happened for the 
moſt part in the night-time, at the ſepulchres of the martyrs, or in deſarts, 
or in the receſſes of the churches, and before no witneſſes. Or, if a ſingle 
witneſs or two was admitted, they were generally friends to the cauſe, on ac- 
count of which the miracle was to be ſhewed; and thercfore, they were in 
a diſpoſition to be impoſed upon, by every cunning pretender. Perhaps too, 
luch might be the zeal of the witneſſes, that, out of a good * 
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ſome of them affirmed the truth of the miracle, though they knew it to be 
a cheat x. Moreover, as theſe miracles were performed in ſupport of a religion 
already believed by the multitude to be divine, the reports of wonders wrought 
in behalf thereof would be greedily ſwallowed, without examination. Or, if 
any perſon, more judicious than the reſt, doubted of them, he might think 
it for the intereſt of the cauſe wherein he was engaged, not to publiſh his 
ſeruples. Therefore they ſuffered the reports of thoſe things to pals without 
contradiction ; or, perhaps, out of a miſtaken zeal, they joined the multi- 
tude, in ſpreading the reports of matters, from which ſo much credit re- 
dounded to the whole body, Such is the evidence of the falſe miracles 
mentioned by the antient Chriſtians. They can lay claim to none of the 
proofs, whereby the miracles of Jeſus and his apoſtles are eftabliſhed. The 
mitacles vaunted of in modern times, are, if poſſible, ſtill more deſtitute of 
evidence. Beſides all the marks of falſchood above-mentioned, by which the 
antient frauds are confuted, they have ſtains peculiar to themſelves, whereby 
their credibility is utterly deſtroyed, as every one mult be ſenſible, who takes 
the pains to examine them, 


10. Upon the whole, I think it undeniable, that, whatever noiſe has been 
made about the miracles of impoſtors, whether in antient or in modern times, 
it cannot be pretended of any of them, that they are ſupported by the proots, 
which eſtabliſh the miracles of Jefus and his apoſtles. Wercfore the latter 


* I own it may ſeem ſtrange, that any mi- 
racles ſhould have been counterfeited in ſup- 
port of Chriſtianity, eſpecially by the antient 
profeſſors of this religion, conſidering how re- 
markable they were for the innocence and ſim- 
plicity of their manners. Yet the fact, ſtrange 
as it is, may be accounted for, and that in a 
way which inſtead of diminiſhing the evidence 
of the true miracles of Chriſtianity, will give 
it additional luſtre, After the apoſtles, in 
whom the gifts of the Spirit originally reſided, 
were gone, together with thoſe to whom they 
had communicated them, miracles naturally 
ceaſed in the church. Nor were they of far- 
ther uſe, Nevertheleſs, as the great ſtrength 
of the Chriſtian cauſe lay in the miracles, 
which were wrought by the apoſtles and their 
immediate diſciples, and as the whole ſect was 
greatly reverenced by the heathens on account 
of theſe wonders, the more ignorant and zeal- 
ous among the Chriſtians would with grief be- 
hold the church ſtript of its glory, and the 
great inſtrument of converting the heathens 
wreſted out of their hands. Nor could they 
think of appearing in the eyes of the heathens, 
lo far inferior to their predeceſſors. Where- 
fore, not being able to work real miracles, is it 
not natural to ſuppoſe, that ſome more raſh and 
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imprudent than the reſt, would venture to coun- 
terfeit wonders, and others to forge them? 


While they proceeded in theſe frauds, the weak 


but piouſly diſpoſed, having been accuſtomed 
to believe the undoubted reports of the eye- 
witnefles, concerning the real miracles of the 
apoſtles and their ſucceflors, willingly received 
the ſtories that were handed about, and in their 
turn propagated them. From this ſource ſprang 
the many ſtrange ſtories,reported in the writings 
of the fathers with ſuch an air of certainty. 
Nevertheleſs, whoever conſiders the characters 
of the frauds and impoſtures above deicribed, 
will ſee that they are exactly the ſame with the 
falſe miracles of Gentiliſm, and conſequently 
will be ſenſible that theſe miracles are altoge- 
ther unworthy of credit. In the mean time, 
from the many falſe miracles, which the Chri- 
ſtians trumped up in the ages following that 
wherein the immediate diſciples of the apoſtles 
lived, and from the reception which thoſe mi- 
racles met with in the Chriſtian church, there 
ariſes a preſumption that Chriſtianity was 
eſtabliſhed by real miracles, the cealing of 
which gave riſe to the forgeries in queſtion. See 
the apoſtles miracles proved to be no pious 


frauds, B. III. c. 2. § 2. II. 1. 
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ought to be believed, while the former are in general rejected as mere forgerieʒ 


Nevertheleſs, if there are in hiſtory any well, atteſted account 


of true prophecies emitted by impoſtors, concerning things future, which 
were plainly beyond the reach of human ſagacity to foreſee, or of miracles“ 


pertormed, ſurpaſſing human ability, or the power of natural cauſes to effe 
this general anſwer may ſerve for the whole: That the end for which theſe 


bl 


predictions were uttered, and miracles performed by the wizzards, magicians, 
and other impoſtors, do plainly ſhew from what quarter they came. Being cal- 


* The wonders of the Egyptian magicians, 
are thought to be examples of real miracles 
performed by impoſtors. Others fancy they 
were done by flight of hand. Others take 
them for impoſitions upon the ſenſes of the 
ſpectators.— The latter opinion has every in- 
c nvenience attending the ſuppoſition that they 
were real miracles; becauſe it is as real a mi- 
r:cle, and requires as great an exertion of pow- 
er, to form ideas in the human mind, without 
the external objects, which are the natural cau- 
ſes of them, as to make the objects exiſt, from 
which theſe ideas ariſe. — The opinion that the 
magicians did every thing by flight of hand, 
ſeems to be contrary to the text, which expreſsly 
affirms that what they did was real, and was 
done by inchantment. I he words arc, Exod. 
vii. 11. Now the magicians of Egypt, they 
« ao did in like manner with their inchant- 
6 ments. 12. For they caft down every man 
* his rod, and they became ſerpents. Exod. 
„ viii. 7. And the magicians did fo with their 
« inchantments, and brought up frogs upon 
* the land of Egypt.” Beſides if theſe things 
were mere juggles, performed by ſlight of hand, 
how came it that Moſes has given no hint 
there f, but hath ſpoken of them as if they had 
been rea! miracles. Lo leave mankind uncer- 
tain in an affair of this ſort, much more to 
miſtead them, was doing them an injury, for 
which no excuſe can be offered; eſpecially as 
it could have been fo caſily avoided, The 
opinion of thoſe who think the magicians 
wrought real miracles, ſeems to be accompa- 
nied with fewer inconveniencies, and to be 
more agreeable to the text than the other no- 
tions. Add to this, that the nature and reaſon 
of things, ſuggeſt no arguments for confuting it. 
Evil ſpirits, by the permiſſion of God, mingle 
in the affairs of the world. They have much 
more power than men. According to the de- 
gree of power which they poſſeſs, they can 
perform things ſurpaſſing human ability, But 
any effect which ſurpaſſes the power of the vi- 
Able agent, is a real miracle, Wherefore im- 
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poſtors, by the aſſiſtance of evil ſpirits, mz 

perform a variety of wonders. Some things, 
however, are above the power of evil ſpirits, 
Hence tho' the Egyptian magicians performed 
miracles of a leſſer kind by inchantments, that is, 
by the invocation and aſſiſtance of Demons, 
they could not follow Moſes in all his miracles, 
And in thoſe which were above their imitation, 
they fairly acknowleged the finger or power of 
God. This account of the matter, which ig 
ſo agreeable to the words of Moſes, and to the 
nature of the thing, is confirmed likewiſe by 
other paſlages of Scripture. For the Jewiſh 
lawgiver himſelf elſewhere ſuppoſes, that falſe 
prophets and impoſtors might work great mi- 
racles, Deut. xiii, 1. Accordingly the Jews in 
our Lord's time, accuſed him as working his 
miracles by the afhiſtance of devils. This ca- 
lumny Jeſus confuted, not by denying that evil 
ſpirits have power to work miracles ; which it 
is reaſonable to think he would have done, if 
they really had been incapable thereof : But he 
confuted it by ſhewing, that the tendency of 
his miracles was to deſtroy the kingdom of the 
devil, and therefore they could not be perform- 
ed by any aſliſtance from him. Beſides, Jeſus 
himſelf has told us, in his prophecy concerning 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, that falſe Chiiſts 
and falſe prophets would ariſe, and ſhew great 
ſigns and wonders. The ſame ſuppoſition the 
apoſtle Paul makes, when he tells us, 2 Theſl. 
ii. 8.“ And then ſhall that wicked one be te- 
© vealed, whom the Lord ſhall conſume.— 
9. Even him whoſe coming is after the work- 
ing of Satan, with all power, and ſigns, and 
lying wonders ;” TEOLTY Jevdeg, which, 23 
Grotius rightly obſerve*, does not ſignify fa/: 
miracles, but miracles which tend to eſtab iſh 
falſe doctrines, Upon the whole, they ſeem to 
judge moſt properly of this ſulje& who ſuppole, 
that the wonders of the Egyptian magicians 
were real miracles, performed by inchantients, 
that is, by the invocation and affiſtance of evil 
ſpirits, Sec B. 2. c. 4. ſect. 3. art. 2. 
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culated to foſter the baſeſt ſuperſtition, and to promote worldly purpoſes, of- 
tentimes of the worſt kind, it is evident, that the ſupernatural aſſiſtance re- 
quiſite to thoſe miracles, was afforded, not by God, or good angels his miniſters, 
but by evil ſpirits, who delight in deluding mankind *. And that theſe ſhould 
have been permitted by God to exerciſe their power in this manner need not 
ſeem ſtrange, ſince the perſons affected thereby were ſuch as merited to be 
deluded, having, through their inattention to the moſt obvious ſuggeſtions of 
reaſon, and their neglecting the guidance of the primitive traditions, departed 
from the knowlege of the true God, and given themſelves up to work all 
manner of wickedneſs with greedineſs. See Deut. xiii. 3, 11. 2 Theſſ. ii. 


9, 10. Eph. ii. 2, 3. where it is expreſly declared, that God deals with pre- 
ſumptuous ſinners in this very method, 


SECT. 5. Shewing, that while the Chriſtian religion is demonſtrated to be 
from God by its miracles and prophecies, neither the Pagan religions, nor 


the Popiſh ſuperſtitions can receive any confirmation from their wonders, 
even en the ſuppoſition that they were real fads. 


J. | ba the firſt ages, the learned men who wrote againſt our religion ſtre- 
+ nuouſly maintained, that whatever credit the Chriſtian cauſe derived 
from its miracles and prophecies, the ſame was due to heatheniſm on ac- 
count of its wonders. And being ſolicitous, that the world ſhould conſider 
the heathen miracles as proofs of the heathen religion, they were at great 
pains to ſet them off to advantage; eſpecially the miracles of Pythagoras, Ap- 
pollonius and Apuleius, appealing to them on all occaſions as counterparts to 
the miracles of Jeſus. But they laboured in vain : For, without conſidering 
whether they were real or fictitious, ſuch antient heathen miracles as we have 
an account of, were confeſſedly exhibited without any end. Moreover, in 


* Whether the ſtrange ſtories which Dion © dogs, he was ordered to be burnt alive. 
Cafius tells of a certain ſoothſayer, and of “ But the fire being put to him, immediately 
Apollonius T'yanzus, be well — relations * there fell ſuch a heavy ſhower of rain, that 
of miracles and prophecies, the reader who has * the pile was extinguiſhed : And dogs find- 
carefully attended to the doctrine of this ſection, © ing him lying thereon, with his hands tied 
will I preſume be fully able to judge. Where- © behind his back, tore him to pieces. 
fore to gratify his curioſity, and to ſhew that we © One Apollonius Tyanzus, the very fame 
need not b afraid of b:inging to light, all the © day and hour in which Domitian was ſlain, 
miraculous things which the heathen hiſtorians “ (for that was afterwards known from perſons 
have told of their prieſts and magicians, I ſhall «4+ who were preſent in both places) having 
faithfully give theſe ſtories, and leave every one *© got up upon an high ftone at Epheſus, or 
to form what opinion of them he pleaſes. They * ſome other place, and having called the 
ſtand in the fragment of Dion's hiſtory of Do- „ multitude to him, ſpake thus: V dene, 
mitian, preſerved by Xiphilin; and are as * Stephanus, bravely dine Stephanus, ſtrike the 
follows. © here was z nother perſon, who * murderer : Thau haſt flruck him, thou haſl 
* having told him (Domitian) both how and © wounded him, then baft Killed him. Now 
«* when he ſhould die, was aſked in what man- © theſe things really happened, altho' to moſt 
ner he himſelf was to end his life. And an- © they appear incredible.“ 

* {wering, that he ſhould be torn to pieces of 


* 


performing 
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performing them, no viſible agent appeared, thing done at the command of ng 
perſon. Properly ſpeaking, they were accidental, unexpected, unmeanin 
exertions of power, mere prodigies, the deſign of which no man could poſi- 
tively tell, and from which no certain inference could be drawn. Of this 
ſort are molt of the micacles mentioned by the antient hiſtorians ; for inſtance, 
that, in ſuch a place, and at ſuch a time, a cow ſpake, an image fell down 
from heaven, it rained blood, and the like ſtrange events, whether real or 
pretended. Of this fort likewiſe are the miracles which the Roman Catho- 
lics pretend are daily wrought at the ſhrines of the Virgin Mary, and of the 
other faints, and lately at the tomb of the Abbe Paris. It is plain, there- 
tore, that whatever connection the antient defenders of Gentiliſm might 
eſtabliſh, between the miracles which they boaſt of and their religion, or 
w.1atever relation the Roman Catholics may pretend ſubſiſts, between the mi- 
racles of the ſaints and their ſuperſtition, in molt inſtances there is no real con- 
nection between theſe things at all, Eſpecially if we add this circumſtance, 
that the prodigies under conſideration were not promiſed before-hand by 
any prophecics, foretelling that God would bring ſuch things to paſs; far 
leis, that he would bring them to paſs, for the confirmation of the heathen 
religion, or of any of the points which the pretenders to theſe miracles en- 
—_— to eſtabliſh by them. Farther, if any of the miracles under 
onſideration were performed by viſible agents, upon particular occaſions, and 
fant determinate ends, theſe had nothing common with religion at all, The 
magical operations which in antient times the prieſts endeavoured to paſs up- 
on mankind as miracles, and the ambiguous oracles which they uttered as 
prophecies, had no higher aim than to amuſe the vulgar; or it may be to 
make them regard the prieſts with veneration, as the interpreters of the 
gods, commiſſioned to declare their will concerning perſons and things in 
common and ſocial life; but by no means as teachers of any new religion. 
This character they did not aſſume. By theſe miracles likewiſe they pro- 
poſed to make themſelves neceſſary to the magiſtrate, by promoting his deſigns 
with the people, both in peace and war; but above all, to increaſe the num- 
ber of their votaries, and to bring gain to their own par ticular temple. With 
re ſpect to ſuch impoſlors as in later ages have had ſupernatural powers aſcribed 
to them, for inſtance Apollonius and the reſt, we know, that none of them 
ſo much as thought of confirming the heathen worſhip, or of proving any 
doctrine whatever by ſuch things. Far leſs did they aſſume the character of 
meſſengers from God, commiſſioned to reveal a new religion, or appeal to 
their pretended miracles as proofs of any ſuch commiſſion. Wherefore, to 


urge theſe things now-a-days as proofs of their en is beyond all mea- 
ſure ridiculous. 


II. Not fo the chriſtian miracies. For they were all performed by viſible 
agents, by Jeſus and his apoſtles, by the ſeventy diſciples, and by the imme- 
diate followers of the apoſtles, Theſe miracles had an expreſs relation to 

2 0 religion. 
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religion. For the perſons who performed them delivered a new faith to man- 
kind, and aſſumed the character of meſſengers from heaven. In confirma- 
tion of the divinity of the religion which they taught, and of the truth of 
their miſſion, they declared before-hand, that they would work ſuch and 
ſuch miracles: And, having wrought them, they every where appealed to 
them, as infallible demonſtrations of the truth of their miſſion, and of the 
divinity of the religion which they taught. Thus John xv. 26. Jeſas pro- 
miſed his diſciples the aſſiſtance of the Spirit, to work miracles for the con- 
firmation of their teſtimony concerning him. But when the Comforter is come, 
whom I will ſend unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which 
proceedeth from the Father, he ſhall teſtify of me. And ye alſo ſhall bear witneſs, 
becauſe ve have been with me from the beginning. John xiv. 12. Jeſus pro- 
miſed, that thoſe who, by the preaching and miracles of the apoltles, were 
brought to believe in him, ſhould work miracles themſelves : Yerily, verily, 
T ſay unto you, He that believeth on me, the works that I do fall be do alſo, and 
greater works than theſe ſhall be do; becauſe J go to my Father. Mark xvi. 16. 
he mentions the very miracles they were to perform: And theſe /igns ſhall 
follow them that believe; in my name ſhall they caſt out devils; they ſhall ſpeak 
with new tongues ; they ſhall take up ſerpents, and if they drink any deadly thing, 
it ſhall not hurt them ; they ſhall lay hands on the jick, and they ſhall recover. 
Farther, Jeſus often appealed to his own miracles, as proofs of his miſſion 
from God. Thus Luke iv. 13. The ſpirit of the Lord is upon me, becauſe he 
hath anointed me to preach the goſpel to the poor, &c. and recovery of fight to 
the blind, In like manner, when John ſent to enquire, whether he was Meſ- 
ſiah, he appealed to the miracles which he wrought. Matth. xi. 4. Go and 
ſhew John again thoſe things which you do hear and ſee: 5. The blind receive 
their fight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleanſed, and the deaf hear, the dead 
ore raiſed up, and the poor have the goſpel preached unto them. John v. 35. 
I have à greater witneſs than that of Jobn; for the xworks which the Father hath 
given me to finiſh, the ſame works that J do, bear witneſs of me, that the Fa- 
ther hath ſent me, John x. 25. The works that I ds in my Father's name, they 
bear witneſs of me. 37. If 1 ds not the works of my Father, believe me not. 
38. But if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the works. Theſe things he 
faid to the Jews publicly in the Temple. He ſaid the ſame things to his diſ- 
ciples in private; John xiv. 11. Believe me for the very works ſake, John 
xv. 24. he declared, that the fin of the Jews, in rejecting him, was greatly 
aggravated, from this conſideration, that he had done greater works among 
them, than any prophet or meſſenger of God had ever done: If I had not 
done among them the works which no other man did, they had not had fin. 
John xiii, 19. Jeſus appeals to his prophecies, in proof of his miſſion : Noto 
1 fell you before it come, that when it is come to paſs, ye may believe that I am 

e. The apoſtles likewiſe urge the miracles and prophecies of Jeſus, as 
Proofs of his miſſion from God. Acts ii. 22. Jeſus of Nazareth, a man ap- 
proved of Gad among you, by miracles, and wonders, and ſigns, which Grd did 


by 
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by him in te midi of you, as ye yourſelves alſo know. Acts x. 38. How God 
antinted fefus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghoſt, and with power ; who went 
about doing good, and healing all that were cppreſſed of the devil; for God 
Was with him... 40. Him God raiſed up the third day, and ſhewed him 
' openly. . .. 42. And he commanded us to reach unto the people, and to 
te/lijy that it is he which was ordained of God to be the judge of the quick and 
the dead. The evangeliſts too appealed to our Lord's miracles as the proofs of 
his miſſion ; for when they ſpake of thoſe who believed on him, they ex- 
preſsly attirmed, that their faith was founded on his miracles. John ii. 23. 
New len he was in Jeruſalem at the paſſover, many believed in his name, 
oben they ſaw the miracles which he did. John ili. 2. Rabbi, we know that 
thou art a teacher come from God; for no man can do thoſe miracles that thou 
docſe, except God be with him. John vii. 3. His brethren therefore ſaid unte 
him, . Depart hence, and go into Judea, that thy diſciples alſo may ſee the works 
which thou dect. John ix. 3. If this man were not of God, he could do ro- 
thing. John xii. 10, 11. But the chief prieſts conſulted, that they might put 
Lazarus alſo to death; becauſe that by reaſon of him many of the Jeus went 
away, and believed on Jeſus. —Finally, the apoltles appealed to their own mi- 
racles, for the truth of their miſſion. Thus, Heb. ii. 4. they tell us, that 
God bare them witneſs with ſigus and wonders, and with various miracles, and 
gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, according to his own will. 1 Cor. ii. 4, 5. Paul ſays, 
And my preaching was not with enticing words of man's wiſdom, but in demon- 
tration of the Spirit, and of power ; that ycur faith ſhould not fland in the iſ 
dom of men, but in the power of God. 1 Theſſ. i. 5. For our goſpel came not 
znto you in word only, but alſo in power, and in the Holy Ghoſt, and in much 
aſſurance, appealing to the miraculous powers which he had beſtowed on the 
Chriſtians, to whom he wrote, From all theſe paſſages the falſehood of what 
the Deiſts affirm clearly appears; namely, that Jeſus and his apoſtles placed 
the evidence of their miſſion, ſolely on the prophecies of the Old Teſtament, 


HI. However, not to inſiſt farther on theſe things, though in this affair 
they are of the greateſt importance, I will bring the ma ter to a ſhort iſſue. 
Let all that our adverſaries deſire, be granted. In particular, let it be granted 
that real miracles have been wrought by the heathen deities and their vota- 
ries, by the antient monks, and by the roman catholics : Granted likewiſe 
that theſe miracles were performed expreſsly in vindication of the heathen 
religions, and of the romiſh ſuperſtitions, the heathen religions and the ro- 
miſh tuperſtitions will not by theſe be proved to have come from God. For, as 
we hall fee immediately, a miracle proves nothing but the interpoſition of ſome 
{ſuperior power, The nature and character of that power is known, not by 


the miracle performed, but by the quality of the end for which it is per- 


formed. According to this view, the heathen religions being in themſelves 
moſt unworthy of God, inconſiſtent with his perfections, and deſtructive of 
true goodneſe, if ary real miracles were ever wrought in confirmation of 
them, 
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them, they proceeded without all manner of doubt from evil ſpirits, who de- 
light in the deception and miſery of mankind. Whereas the Chrittian reli- 
gion being calculated to promote the knowlege and practice of virtue, with- 
out any bye view whatever, is in all reſpects conformable to the nature and 
perfections of God, and highly beneficial to ſociety. A religion of this 
kind every one muſt ſec was worthy of the inter poſition of God ; and there- 
fore, whatever miracles were wrought for its confirmation, muſt have come 
either from God himſelf or from good angels, who are his miniſters in the 
affairs of the world; ſeeing no evil ſpirit can be ſuppoſed to fight againſt hum- 
ſelf, —By the rule juſt now mentioned, the miracles of Pythagoras loſe 
all their pretenſions to a divine original: For Jamblichus tells us, that he 
taught all men to continue in che rites and cuſtoms of their country: vo 
WEve Ev rig vr ̃,⁷ £9014 5 vowpmors, Nor do we depend entirely on Jam- 
blichus, for this article of Pythagoras's doftrine. Wherefore, though he 
really had wrought the miracles aſcribed to him, and had appealed to them 
in proof of his doctrine, yet his doctrine, in this article at leaſt, having an 
immediate tendency to confirm mankind in ignorance, ſuperſtition and wic- 
kedneſs, we can neither eſteem his miracles as divine, nor receive his doctrine 
as coming from God. By the ſame rule all the antient monkiſh miracles, 
and thoſe which in later times the Catholics boaſt of, fail to the ground. For 
without being at the pains to diſpute, whether ſuch things really exiſted or 
not, the occaſions on which they were performed were generally ſo low as 
not to deſerve a miracle, and the ends ſo oppoſite to the nature and deſigns of 
God, that if any miracle had been really performed, they would. have demon- 
ſtrated it not to be of divine original. The monkiſh miracles were wrought 
to ſupport the dignity of ſome religious order, which under the cloak of piety 
practiſed the greateſt wickedneſs ; or to procure credit to ſome gainful ſuper- 
ſtition; or to eſtabliſh ſome falſe dorine, whole tendency was to enſlave the 
conſciences, the bodies, and the purſes of men : Purpoſes wholly contrary 
to the dictates of reaſon, and ſubverſive of all piety ; to promote which, any 
miracles that were wrought, muſt have proceeded not from God, but from 
the devil. And therefore, inſtead of proving the wicked doctrines and hurt- 
ful ſuperſtitions which they were brought to ſupport, theſe miracles demon- 
ſtrate, that the perſons who performed them, and who taught the impieties 
connected with them, were confederated with evil ſpirits in open rebellion 
apainſt God, 


| 4. In oppoſition however to all this, we are told, that in determining 
= whether a miracle be divine or diabolical, it is abſurd to appeal to the doc- 
: | trines that are connected with it; ſeeing theſe doctrines are themſelves pre- 


' © tended to be proved by the miracle. This, ſay they, is to reaſon in a circle. 
is fo however only in ſound. Properly, a miracle does not prove any doc- 
„dine to be true. It only proves, that the perſon who works the miracle, 
f bs aſſiſted by ſome ſuperior power. Indeed if the miracle worker gives out 


CEE that 
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that he is ſent to deliver certain doctrines to mankind, and works miracles 
in proof of his pretenſions, his miracles will certainly prove that he is com. 
miſſioned by the Being who enables him to work them; but they by no 
means prove the truth of the particular doctrines which he teaches. This 
muſt be collected from the nature of the doctrines themſelves, and from the 
character of the power whoſe commiſſion he bears. Of the doctrines which 
may be ſuppoſed to enter into any revelation, the greateſt part will diſcover 
their own truth or falſehood, by their conformity with the natural notions 
which mankind have formed of God and religion, by their conſequences upon 
individuals and upon ſociety, and by their agreeing with thoſe ideas of right 
and wrong, which mens conſciences ſuggeſt. Wherefore, of the character 
of the Being; whoſe commiſſion. the miracle-worker bears, we can judge by 
the general nature of the doctrine which he teaches. If this is conſonant to 
the pureſt informations of reaſon ; if it is a doEtrine according to godlineſs, 
tending to promote the honour of God and the happineſs of men, we may 
be ſure that the power who works the miracles, and has given the com- 
miſſion, is either God himſelf, or ſome good angel his miniſter. If the 
doctrines taught are of a contrary nature and tendency, the commiſſion 
claimed and the miracles wrought in ſupport of that claim, do, without all 
doubt, proceed from evil ſpirits, with an intention to deceive and ruin man- 
kind. But there may be in revelation likewiſe doctrines, of which human 
reaſon can judge but imperfectly; for inſtance, the reconcileableneſs of God, 
the immortality of the ſoul, the nature and duration of future recompences, 
and ſuch like. Of theſe the determination is attended with ſuch difficulty, 
that by the mere powers of human reaſon, no man can pretend to ſay pre- 
ciſely what is the truth. Properly they are matters of fact, out of the ſphere 
of our knowlege, Wherefore, good ſenſe dictates, that the declarations of 
revelation concerning theſe, may be received implicitly, nay, and with joy : 
Becauſe by determining ſuch diſputable matters, revelation happily puts an 
end to that uncertainty in which unaſſiſted reaſon always finds itſelf, when 
{peculating upon them. Laſtly, and principally, there may be in reve- 
lation, doctrines of which human reaſon cannot judge at all. For inſtance, 
thoſe relating to the metaphyſical eſſence of the Deity ; or to the exiſtence | 
of perſons and things abſolutely out of the ſphere of our knowlege. Doctrines 
of this kind being properly affirmations concerning matters above our com- 
prehenſion, or out of the reach of our inveſtigation, may be received merely 
upon the credit of the Being who reveals them, if his character is ſuch 
that we can depend upon his veracity. To ſay the truth, it is in theſe, and 
in ſuch doctrines as are of an uncertain nature, that miracles are to be con- 
ſidered as proofs. For they ſhew that the miracle-worker has a commiſſion 
from ſome ſuperior power. The general nature of the doctrines which he 
delivers, diſcovers the character of the power whoſe commiſſion he beats. 
This known to be divine, ſtamps the fignature of truth on all the other 
doctrines delivered in that revelation, which are either naturally _—_— 
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ful, or which relate to matters above human comprehenſion or invelligation “. 
he it acknowleged therefore as certain, that the direct tendency of mi- 
racles is to ſhew, that the miracle-worker is aſſiſted by ſome ſuperior na- 
ture. If he delivers doctrines to mankind in the name of that Being, the 
miracles performed by him, prove that he is commiſſioned ſo to do. The 
character of the Being whoſe commiſſion he bears, is diſcoverable by the ge- 
neral nature of ſuch of the doctrines taught by him, as are cognizable by hu- 
man reaſon. If theſe are plainly agreeable to truth and goodneſs, we mult 
acknowlege that he is commiſſioned of God: For which reaſon all the diſ- 
putable docttines, decided in this revelation, muſt be acquieſced in as the truth. 
Moreover, tho' in this revelation, there are doctrines or affirmations relative 
to facts and ſubjects, confeſſedly above human comprehenſion and inveſtiga- 
tion; yet if theſe do not imply downright contradictions, if they are not op- 

olite to other acknowleged truths, if they have no bad tendency ; but eſpe- 
cially if they are connected with doctrines contained in the ſame revelation, 
whoſe truth 1s evident, and whoſe tendency is undoubtedly to promote the 
glory of God, and the good of mankind, they may juſtly be received as true, 
upon the general credit of the revelation wherein they are found ; and that 
notwithſtanding we are not able to comprehend the manner of the exiſtence 
of the facts affirmed in theſe doctrincs. This much ſeemed neceflary to be 
faid, in confutation of a fallacy ſo general, that it is in every one's mouth, 


SECT. 6. Anſwer to the objection, that all religions whatever, pretend to 
be founded on miracles. 
1 weaken the evidence which the goſpel derives from its miracles, it is 
pretended, that all religions whatever are founded on miracles; and 
that theſe religions, being contrary to one another, the evidence of the one 
muſt needs deſtroy that of the other. From this it is inferred, that however 
worthy of credit any hiſtorian may be in other reſpects, yet if he makes the 
miracles which he relates the foundation of a new faith, this very circum- 
ſtance is of itſelf ſufficient with all wiſe men to diſcredit his relation. 


I. With reſpect to the former propoſition in this objection, namely, that 
all religions are founded on miracles, I reply, 1. That it is a groſs 


*The above account of the relation which 


miracles bear to doctrines, is founded in com- 
mon ſenſe, For in the nature of things, there 
is no connexion at all between miracles and 
doQtrines, unleſs the miracle happens to be an 
exemplification of the doctrine propoſed to be 
confirmed by it. In this cafe, the miracle 
ſhews the poſſibility of the doctrine: For in- 
| ſtance, the raiſing of a dead man to life being 
an example, may be conſidered as a proof of 


the doctrine of the reſutrection, i. e. it ſhews 
the poſſibility of the reſurrection. So likewiſe 
Moſes's miracles of the frogs and lice, being 
examples, are proofs of the poſlibility of the 
creation of things. In ſhort, all miracles 
whatever being contrary to the eſtabliſhed 
courſe of nature, demonſtrate that the world 
is not a ſelf-animated, neceſſary, and indepen- 
dent machine, as the atheiſtic philoſophers 
pretend. 


eren miſtake; 
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miſtake; for it is well known concerning Minos, Lycurgus, Numa, 

Zoroaſter, Zamolxis, Triptolemus, and the other antient founders of laws, 

and religion, that they wrought no miracles, neither pretended to any, 
All that they laid claim to, was certain private meetings and converſations 
with thoſe gods and goddefles, from whom they ſaid they received the 
laws and religious inſtitutions, which they gave out to the people. This their 
intercourſe with the gods, they required mankind to believe upon their 
fimple affirmation, without attempting to work the leaſt miracle in ſupport 
of their claim. Afterwards indeed, when the heathen ſuperſtitions came to be 
eſtabliſhed, the prieſts pretended now and then that prodigies happened, which 
they aſſumed the right of interpreting ; or that things ſupernatural were done 
in the temples, by the gods worſhipped there. But the prieſts, even accord- 
ing to their own account, had no hand in theſe things themſelves ; nor did 
they come to paſs at their command. Beſides, every one knows, that the 
uſe which they made of ſuch miracles, whether real or pretended, was merel 

political. By the influence which prodigies had on the minds of the people, 
the prieſts aſſiſted the magiſtrate in his ſchemes ; or they increaſed the repu- 
tation of their god, and multiplied the number of his votaries. For it 
was only in later times, when Chriſtianity began to prevail, that an 

one thought of appealing to miracles, in proot of the heathen ſuperſti- 
tions. Mahomet indeed pretended, that he was honoured with a commit- 
fion from God to teach mankind a new religion. But he was wiſe enough 
not to claim the power of miracles. He told certain miraculous things of 
himſelf, ſuch as his journey to heaven and the reſt : But there were no per- 
ſons witneſſes of theſe tranſactions. To prove his miſſion by working mi- 
racles, even privately in the preſence of his own diſciples, he never once at- 
tempted. Nor is it pretended of him, by the learned doctors of his religion, 
that he did. Some legendary writers indeed aſcribe miracles to him; ſuch 
as his cleaving the moon in two, his being told by a ſhoulder of mutton, that 
it was poiſoned, &c. But of ſuch fantaſtical wonders they ought to be aſhamed: 
and the rather, that they aſcribe them to this impoſtor, in contradiction to 
his own declaration. For he confeſſed, that he wrought no miracles : And 
makes apology for it, by appealing to the ſovereignty of God, who is not to 
be called to account for what he gives or withholds ; by alledging the uſe- 
leſſneſs of miracles, in regard every one is fore-ordained, either to believe 
or diſbelieve, which decree no miracle can alter ; and by telling the world, 
that the miracles of Moſes and of Jeſus having proved ineffectual, God had 
ſent him laſt of all, without miracles, to. perſwade mankind by the power of 
the ſword, to ſubmit to the authority of heaven.—Neither did Confucius the 
reſtorer of the Chineſe religion, attempt to work miracles, He did not even 
pretend to have his religion from heaven, but from the records of the an- 
tient princes and legiſlators. In the Chineſe annals indeed ſome extraordinary 
things are reported : But they are entircly deſtitute of evidence, and have nv 
connexion with religion. The ſame character may be given of ſuch wonder- 


ful 
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ful things as are reported among the Siameſe, and of which mention has 
been made, art. 3. F. 3. of this chapter. 2 


The antient monkiſh miracles were not performed as the foundations of 4 
new religion : For it is well known that they were appealed to as confirma- 
tions of a faith already eſtabliſhed, or of fuperſtitions engrafted upon that 
faith The reformers from Popery, in later times, may be ſaid indeed to 
have introduced a novel worſhip, the form which they ſet up being oppoſite 


to the reigning ſuperſtition, and keenly oppoſed : But they wrought no mis: 


racles in ſupport of their cauſe. In times ſtill more modern, enthuſiaſts 
and ſectaries multiplied without number; bf whom it is remarkable, that 
none of them pretended to things ſupernatural. The French prophets, 
in the beginning of this century, are the only ſe& who gave out that they 
poſſeſſed ſuch high powers. But by nothing did they ſo effectually open the 
eyes of mankind, as by this. They boaſted, that they could raiſe a dead man 
to life, and fixed before-hand the day and hour of his reſurtection. The 
frenzy, however, which had diſordered their underſtanding, was not able 
to vitiate their ſenſes. When they came to the ſpot, none of them were ſo 
frantic, as to fancy they ſaw the man ariſe. None of them affirmed af- 
terwards, that their prediction had been fulfilled. Among the numerous 
enthuſiaſts who have ariſen in the world, ſcarce any have ventured to claim 
the power of miracles : And thoſe who have done it, have ever found it iſſue 
in the ruin of their cauſe. In ſhort, ſo far is it from being matter of fact, that 
all religions are founded on pretended miracles, that of all the religions which 
hitherto have exiſted in the world, there are only two, namely, the Jewiſh 
and the Chriſtian, which have laid claim to this great honour : And theſe 
religions are by no means contrary to each other; for the Chriſtian diſpenſa- 
tion offers itſelf to the world, as the completion of the Jewiſh, the latter be- 


ing deſigned as preparatory to the former, To conclude, all that can be ſaid 


by our adverſaries, with truth on this ſubject, is, that among the votaries of 


the different religions, prodigies are affirmed to have happened, and ſome per- 
ſon, profeſſing falſe religions, have pretended to work miracles. But every 


one ſees how widely diſtant a matter this is, from thoſe religions claiming to 
be founded on miracles, and to derive their authority from them. | 


- 


2, Granting it to be true, for argument's ſake, that all religions equally claim 


the authority of miracles ; it does not follow, that the pretenſions of all religions 
are equally well ſupported. And if they are not allt equally well ſupported, , 
their being contrary to one another can neither a the authority of ſuch + 


religions as are actually founded upon miracles, a 
other, nor make us reje& the whole in the lamp. 


that if any of the heathen religions claimed the honour of miracles, they were 
ſuch miracles as did not merit the name: Or if the things pretended to, 
were 


are conſiſtent with each 
t has been ſhewed already, 


* 


* 
— 
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were of a miraculous nature, the whole was a mere pretence, without a 
proof. But I have ſhewed likewiſe, that the miracles of the Jewiſh and Chri- 
ſtian religions were altogether different from the heathen miracles, both in 
their nature and circumſtances ; and that in point of evidence, they infinitely 
ſurpaſs them. Wherefore, while the latter are with reaſon rejected, the 
former ought to be received. And between the only two religions in the 
world, which have the ſanction of miracles, there will be found no inconſi- 
ſtency, but rather the ſtricteſt connection; the one being the completion of 
the other. See B. 1. C. 2. F. 3. p. 107. | 


II. The ſecond affirmation in the objection under confideration is, That, 
if the moſt credible hiſtorian, relates any miracle as the confirmation of a new 
ſyſtem of religion, this circumſtance of its having a relation to religion, is 
ſafficient with all wile men to deſtroy its credit. But it can be fo, only on 
ſuppoſition that the light of nature is a perfect guide in matters of religion 
to all men every where, and that it is abſurd to imagine God would inter- 
poſe, by particular revelation, for the aſſiſtance of men in thoſe matters. But 
this has been fo fully confuted already, (B. I. C. 1. ſect. 2, 3.) that nothing 
needs be added here concerning it. Holding it therefore as the very pro- 
pereſt exerciſe of divine benevolence, an exerciſe thereof which the circum- 
ſtances of mankind abſolutely required, that he ſhould lead them to the far- 
ther knowlege and practice of virtue, by a particular revelation, it follows, 
that ſuch a revelation may have actually exiſted. And if it has exiſted, it 
muſt have been ſupported by miracles, becauſe without ſuch a proof it could 
not have been acknowleged as divine. In this light, fo far is it from being 
either the duty or intereſt of a wiſe man, to reje& without examination, 
every thing which offers itſelf to him as revelation, merely becauſe it pretends 
to be ſuch, that he ought with the greateſt care to examine whatever is 
—— to him under that venerable appearance. The many deluſions which 

ave prevailed in the world, ought indeed to make him the more accurate in 
his enquiries, but ſhould by no means lead him to reject all revelations by the 
lump, without weighing the pretenſions of each. And, as miracles are the 
proper proofs of revelation, having attentively conſidered their evidence, if 
they appear vouched by credible teſtimony, he ought chearfully to embrace 
the truth thus ſtrongly ſupported, however oppoſite it may be to his inclina- 
tions, or inconſiſtent with his pleaſures or worldly intereſt. 


It appears therefore by many clear proofs, that both the antient defenders 
of Gentiliſm, and the modern advocates for infidelity, have done infinite injuſ- 
tice to the Chriſtian miracles, in putting them upon a level with the miracles 
of heatheniſm. For,—1. The end for which they were performed, and the 
ſucceſs which they had in turning multitudes from the eſtabliſhed faith to the 
Chriſtian profeſſion, muſt have drawn the attention of the better ſort in 
every City or village, where they happened to be wrought, And, A 

tus 
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the Chriſtian miracles could not be overlooked and deſpiſed, as the heathen 
wonders generally were; but muſt have undergone the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, in the 
age and countries where they were performed.—2. The Chriſtian and hea- 
then miracles differ widely likewiſe in their nature, their circumſtances, and 
their evidence. The heathen miracles were either mythological fables, or 
the mere effects of imagination, or the productions of fraud, or things in their 
own nature filly and ridiculous, or laſtly, matters magnified into miracles by 
the manner of telling them, and fo carried their own confutation along with 
them: Whereas the chriſtian miracles were ſuch great and uſeful exertions 
of power, that even men of ſenſe did not heſitate in the leaſt to acknowlege 
them as miracles, and to refer them to God. If any of the pagan miracles 
were of a higher nature than thoſe mentioned, being performed by no viſible 
agent, nor romiſed before-hand, they were mere prodigies of which no 
man could give any account.—3. The pretended miracles of Paganiſm were 
not done openly before many credible witneſſes, far leſs did they undergo - 
proper examination, by ocular inſpection and other trials, from perſons con- 
cerned to find out their falſehood. By ſome they were ſuffered to paſs as. 
tricks of ſtate. By others they were contemned as ridiculous fables. Others 
were afraid to find fault with them, on account of the power and credit of 
the perſons who had a hand in them. And the common people ſwallowed 
them greedily, becauſe they conſpired with their prejudices, were offered to 
them by perſons for whom they had the higheſt reſpect, and were contra- 
dicted by none. Not fo the chriſtian miracles. They were promiſed before.. - 
hand, and were performed openly, in the moſt noted towns and places of 
public reſort, throughout the whole Roman empire, before friends or foes in- 
differently, as they happened to be preſent: And, being wrought for the 
ſubverſion of the religious eſtabliſhments of all countries, they drew the at- - 
tention of the rulers, the prieſts, and the philoſophers, who openly contra- - 
dicted them, and endeavoured to expoſe them as falle, by every trial proper 
for diſcovering the truth of ſuch things. Moreover, the perſons who per- 
formed theſe miracles being poor mechanics, they poſſeſſed no dignity of cha- 
tacter, ſtation, or office, by which. the people could be dazzled, or their 
judgment cheated into the belief of miracles which did not exiſt, Where- 
fore their belief of the chriſtian miracles, was produced by nothing but the 
force of truth. The heathen miracles were not preached to mankind by perſons 
who were eye- witneſſes of them; far leſs did numbers ſuffer loſs by preaching 
them; leaſt of all did multitudes expoſe themſelves thereby to cruel, ſhame- 
ful and painful deaths. V/hereas the chriſtian miracles were reported to the 
world by the eye-witnefſes. Theſe witnefles were men reſpectable for pro- 
bity and virtue. They made it the buſineſs of tLeir lives to report them to 
the world, By ſo doing, they could not propoſe the ſmalleſt advantage to 
themſelves. On the contrary, they expoſed themſelves to all manner. of ſuf... - 
terings, in their perſons, reputations and fortunes. Laſt of all, they ſealed 


their teſtimony with their blood, In all theſe reſpects, how vaſtly do the 
chriſtian 
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chriſtian miracles exceed the heathen, in point of evidence — 4. The heathen 
wonders were never appealed to, as proofs of the heathen religions, or of any 
commiſſion which particular perſons had from God, to teach mankind new 
doctrines. Or, if they were appealed to with this view, the heathen religions, 
or ſuch doctrines as they were brought to ſupport, being altogether unworthy 
of God, could by no miracles whatſoever be ſhewed to be divine. Ver 
different in this reſpect likewiſe were the chriſtian miracles. They were 
wrought in confirmation of a religion altogether worthy of God, and high] 
ſuitable to the circumſtances of mankind. They were often appealed to by 
thoſe who performed them, as proots of their commitlion from God to teach 
' mankind this excellent religion. Laſtly, By the power of theſe great mi- 
racles, the chriſtian religion was propagated with ſuch ſucceſs, that the hea— 
thens every where, ſeeing the folly of their own ſuperſtition and the falſe. 
hood of the miracles which the miniſters thereof pretended to perform, turn- 
ed from theſe vanities to ſerve the living God. 5. Though it be pretended, 
that all religions equally claim the honour of miracles and of a divine origi- 
nal, I affirm it to be a groſs miſtake : For there never were in the world but 
two religions which claimed the honour of miracles, namely, the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian revelations ; which religions are fo far from being contrary to each 
other, that there is the ſtricteſt connexion between them, the former being 
preparatory to the latter, and the latter being the perfection and completion of 
the former; conſequently, inſtead of deſtroying their own evidence, they 
mutually ſtrengthen one another. Wherefore as I obſerved before, after fo 
ſolid a confutation, founded on the nature of things and on known facts, 
for the Deiſts {till to place the miracles of noted impoſtors on a level with the 


miracles of Jeſus and his apoſtles, 1s unreaſonable and ridiculous in the higheſt 
degree. 


Summary and Concluſion of the Second Book. 


HOPE every impartial reader is now ſenſible, how fully the goſpel hiſtory 
is eſtabliſhed by the collateral proofs, we are able to produce in confirmation 
of the prineipal facts therein recorded. 


I. In the Jewiſh prophecies, the lateſt of which were committed to writing 
ſeveral ages before our Lord appeared on earth, his coming is foretold, even 
from the earlieſt antiquity, as the grandeſt event that was to happen in this 
part of the univerſe. The happy conſequences of his coming are defcribed : 
He was to bleſs all the families of the earth with the knowlege of true reli- 

gion. The particular nation, and even the Family from which he was to ſpring, 
is named: He was to be one of the poſterity of Abraham, and of the family 
of David. It is foretold, that he was to be miraculouſly conceived by a vir- 
gin. The time of his coming is determined: It was to happen before the de- 
ſtruction of the Jewiſh commonwealth. And he was to be ſmitten after fixty- 


two 
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two weeks, or 434 years, computed from the going forth of the commandment to 
reſtore and to build Jeruſalem. He was to be preceded by a prophet, endowed 
with the ſpirit and power of Elias, who was to prepare the way before him: 
Yea the very town where he was to be born is named, ws. Bethlehem of Fu- 
dah.—In the ſame prophecies, The relation which our Lord hears to God as his 
Son is mentioned, and his character as the Saviour of the world is exactly 

drawn: His actions, his miracles, his diſciples, his ſufferings, his death, his 
reſurrection, and his aſcenſion, are particularly ſet forth: His exaltation to 
univerſal dominion by the progreſs of his religion among the heathen, the re- 
volutions of empire previous thereto, the happy influence of his religion in 
promoting the temporal and eternal intereſts of mankind, its extent, its dura- 
tion, are all deſcribed with a preciſion truly aſtoniſhing. The particular, how- 
ever, which deſerves moſt notice, is, that the progreſs of his religion by the 
converſion of the heathen, tho' an event wholly improbable, is mentioned in 
all the prophecies from firſt to laſt, and in many of them 1s deſcribed with 
a ſolemnity and accuracy worthy of ſo great a ſubject.— The divinity of the 
Jewiſh prophecies cannot be called in queſtion, They were uttered by per- 
ſons whoſe million from God was inconteſtibly proved, not only by the accom- 
pliſhment which ſome of their prophecies obtained even in their own lifetime, 
but by the miracles which God enabled them to perform. The paſſages we 
apply to the author of our religion, are recorded among prophecies which 
having long ago obtained undoubted accompliſhment, remain illuſtrious proofs 
of the inſpiration of the Jewiſh prophets, who could ſo clearly deſcry the va- 
rious fortunes of cities, nations, and empires, in diſtant futurity. Itis reaſon- 
able therefore to think, that the predictions we appeal to muſt likewiſe have 
had their accompliſhment. Yet if they have not been fulfilled in the author 
of our faith, no other perſon has the leaſt pretenſion to be the ſubject of them. 
This deſerves notice likewiſe, that the prophecies we ſpeak of were uttered, 
not by one but by many different perſons, thro' a long ſucceſſion of ages, 
whoſe predictions when compared, have an evident relation to one another; 
the ſubſequent diſcoveries alluding to the precedent ones, and by the addition 
of more circumſtances explaining them. Yet the whole prophecies, till ex- 
plained by the events to which they belong, are ſo obſcure, eſpecially the 
more antient ones, that none of theſe men can be ſuppoſed to have underſtood 
their own writings, far leſs thoſe of their predeceſſors. Whatever relation 
therefore, or analogy ſubſiſts between the Jewiſh prophecies, cannot be attri- 
buted to the prophets themſelves. It undoubtedly aroſe from their being all 
dictated by one and the ſame Spirit of God, Holding it then as certain, that 
the Jewiſh prophets were divinely inſpired, the exact conformity which ſub. 
ſiſts between their predictions and the evangelical narrations, beautifully il- 
luſtrates the truth of the goſpels as books of hiſtory, 


II. When I ſay, the coming, character, actions, ſufferings, and exaltation 
of the Founder of Chriſtianity, the character and actions of his fore- 
Ddd | runner, 
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runner, the progreſs of his religion in the world, and the effects which it had 
upon mankind, are deſcribed with preciſion in the Jewiſh prophecies, my 
meaning is, that they are there foretold to happen, exactly as in our goſpels 
they are ſaid to have happened. Nevertheleſs, if the goſpels are attended to, 
every impartial reader, from the manner of the narration, muſt be ſenſible, 
that the evangeliſts did not mean to draw an hiſtory which ſhould be the ac. 
compliſhment of the Jewiſh prophecies. On the other hand, if the prophe— 
tic writings are examined, they appear ſo obſcure, and deſcribe things fo op- 
polite and contradictory, in the character, actions and circumſtances of the 
perſon of whom they ſpeak, that till the events explained them, no human 
fagacity could fully reach their meaning. It was therefore altogether above 
the capacity of the evangeliſts, to draw from the ſtore- houſe of their own 
imagination, the fictitious hiſtory of a character which ſhould in all reſpects 
anſwer the various, complicated, and ſeemingly contradictory deſcriptions in the 
Jewiſh prophecies. This ſhews, that the few appeals which the evangeliſts 
have made to the prophecies, proceeded not from any deſign which they had 
conceived of giving probability to downright falſhoods, by making them cor- 
reſpond with writings ſo facred and authentic ; but merely from the light that 
was thrown upon theſe prophecies, by the real character of their maſter, 
which they had before their eyes, which they underſtood by the ſpirit where- 
with they were inſpired, and which they were deſcribing in their hiſtories. 

Connected in this manner, the Jewiſh prophecies add a wonderful luſtre to the 
_ evidences of the goſpel hiſtory. 


III. The goſpels are ſupported alſo by the teſtimony of contemporary au- 
thors, both hiſtorians and phile/ophers, who have mentioned the principal 
facts contained in the evangelical hiſtory, as things well known. The authors 
I have in my eye, are the Roman, Greek and Jewiſh writers, whoſe teſtimo- 
ny in this matter 1s of great weight, being that of indifferent perſons, who 
having no concern with Chriſtianity, cannot be ſuppoſed to have uttered falſe- 
hoods with a view to eſtabliſh its credit. Indeed any one who reads their 
writings will ſee, that the particulars they have mentioned, were introduced 
into their books for no other reaſon, but becauſe they had a connection with 
the ſubject about which they wrote: And their regard to truth determined 
them to repreſent the matter fairly, according to the reports of common fame, 
or the particular informations which they had received. The accounts which 
theſe authors give of the chriſtian affairs, differ in nothing from the goſ- 
pels, ſo far as they go. For they tell us, that Jeſus Chriſt lived in the reign 
of Tiberius; that he was the Author of the chriſtian ſet; and that he was 
put to death by P. Pilate procurator of Judea, for having begun that ſect. 
They mention his puniſhment as a malefactor; but by aſſigning religion as the 
cauſe, they clear him from every ſuſpicion of crime. They inform us like- 
wite, that he was worſhipped by his followers as a God. They declare, that 
tae chriſtian religion laid men under the ſtrongeſt obligations to lead holy 

lives, 
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lives. And one Greek hiftorian in particular, makes honourable mention of 
Chriſt's miracles and prophecies. Jo the ſpeedy progreſs of our religion, the 
fame authors bear witneſs, And while they endeavour to blacken the Chri- 
ſtians, by repreſenting them as Atheiſts, Epicureans, and enemies of mankind, 
we ſee thro the miſt of this foul language the beams of truth ſhining illuſtri- 
ouſly. In theſe calumnies, the heathens have given a noble teſtimony to the 
purity and perfection of the goſpel doctrine, which taught that the idols wor- 
ſhipped by the heathens, either had no exiſtence at all, or were demons. For 
this doctrine, the whole ſe& were accounted atheiſts. And becauſe they expo- 
ſed the impiety and immorality of the worſhip offered to idols, they were 
named Epicureans. In ſhort, theſe were the crimes for which our fathers 
were looked upon as the off-ſcourings of the earth, the diſturbers of ſociety, 
and the enernies of mankind, while in truth by theſe they approved themſelves 
t! eir beſt friends. We muſt not omit here, that John Baptiſt's character, 
preaching, diſciples and death, are deſcribed by a coeval Jewiſh hiſtorian, in 
a manner perfectly conformable to the goſpel accounts of him. But the ſame 
author is filent with reſpect to Jeſus, Nevertheleſs his ſilence, inſtead of bein 
a confutation, is rather a confirmation of the goſpels. Joſephus's prejudices 
as a Jew, and his defire of literary fame among the Greeks and Romans, hin- 
dered him from mentioning any thing favourable to the Chriſtians, who even 
in his time, on account of their oppoſition to the heathen worſhip, were 
every where ſpoken againſt and perſecuted as atheiſts, Nevertheleſs, his re- 
gard to truth prevented him from contradicting facts univerſally known and 
acknowleged in the country where they had happened. His filence therefore 
is equal to an explicite teſtimony ; becauſe we are ſure, if the matters con- 
tained in the goſpels had been falſe, his love of truth, and his defire to ſet 
the heathens right in all matters relative to his nation, would have made him 
contradict them loudly : And the rather that the matters contained in the goſ- 
pels, were zealouſly preached in all heathen countries, by the apoſtles and 
firſt miniſters of the word, 


IV. To the reſt we muſt add the atteſtations of ſuch learned Heathens as 
wrote againſt our religion, after its progreſs had rendered it worthy of their at- 
tention, The principal matters contained in the goſpels, theſe men with one 
conſent acknowleged. None of them pretended to prove, that the evangeliſts 
had ſet forth a falſe narration. They rather owned the general ſcheme of the 
hiſtory ; and particularly that miracles were wrought by Jeſus and his apaſtles, 
But to deſtroy the credit of the miracle-workers, and of the new religion 
which they taught, they referred all the wonders of Chriſtianity to magic and 
incantation. And tho' they have objected to ſome of the facts and miracles 
contained in the goſpels, with a deſign to prove the falſehood of the one, and 
to ſhew that the other were either forgeries, or illuſions of ſenſe, or magical 
operations, they ſupported their objections, neither by the teſtimony of au- 
thentic depoſitions from Judea, nor by the authority of any contemporary au- 
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thor. They do not even inſinuate, that the facts and miracles which th 
deny, were contradicted by common fame. What they oppoſe to the atteſta. 
tion of many eye-witneſſes, is a number of ill grounded objections, drawn 
from the nature and circumſtances of the facts themſelves, as the ſame are ſet 
forth in the goſpels. They knew therefore of no authentic well vouched 
writings contradicting the goſpel-hiſtory, Thus by the nature of the argy- 
ments which they made uſe of for invalidating the goſpels, the antient ene- 
mies of Chriſtianity have greatly ſtrengthened their credibility : it being ab- 
ſolutely certain that theſe men would not have reſted their cauſe upon ſuch 
arguments, if it had been in their power to contradict the hiſtory of Jeſus, 
either by authentic depoſitions from Judea, or by the authority of any con- 
temporary writer, or even by the report of common fame. The Talmudi- 
cal writers among the Jews, and Mabomet in his Coran, have likewiſe ac- 
knowleged the principal matters contained in the goſpels. The former mention 
Jeſus and his mother by their names. They ſpeak of his miracles and 
apoſtles. They even pretend to give the names of ſome, who were miracu- 
louſly healed by him. But they imitate the malice of their anceſtors, in 
aſcribing his miracles to devils, or to the true writing and pronounciation of 
the name Jehovah, which they pretend: he ſtole out of the Temple. 
Mabomet's teſtimony to the facts in the goſpels is ſtill more expreſs. He ac- 
knowleges the authority of the book of the goſpels. He calls Jeſus the ord 
of God, He owns the truth of his miracles, and miſſion from God, He 
ſpeaks of his death and aſcenſion. From all which it appears, that in his time 
not the ſmalleſt doubt was entertained of any of thoſe matters. 


V. It is pretended indeed, that the learned Jews and Gentiles, who in the 
early ages wrote againſt the Chriſtian religion, have not denied the goſpel- 
miracles, merely becauſe they took them for ſuch matters as their own prieſts 
performed in the temples, under the notion of miracles ; or for ſuch magical ope- 
rations, as were exhibited every where by the ſtrolling Ægyptians and their 
diſciples ; or for ſuch exorciſms as the vagabond Jews vended, not in Judea only, 
but in the Gentile countries, Acts xix. 13. It is alſo pretended, that thoſe 
antient oppoſers of Chriſtianity, were at no pains to ſearch after authentic 
vouchers from Judea, for confuting the hiſtory of Jeſus, becauſe with equal 
ſucceſs they deſtroyed the credit of his miracles, which was the main point, 
by repreſenting them as pure deceits, or as the effects of magic or ſorcery, 
Theſe evaſions however will not ſerve the turn, nor invalidate the proof 
ariſing from the teſtimonies which the enemies of Chriſtianity have antiently 
born to the goſpel-hiſtory. For tho' it be true, that theſe men repreſented 
the miracles of Jeſus and his apoſtles, as magical operations, it does not fol- 
low that they were at no pains to ſearch after authentic vouchers, for con- 
tradicting them as facts. The nature of the caſe itſelf ſhews, that they uſed 
all the care imaginable, in detecting whatever was falſe or forged in the 
Chriſtian miracles. For they certainly knew, that mere affirmations alone 


could 
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could make no man look upon the Chriſtian miracles as the effects of magic. 
With the leaſt portion of diſcernment imaginable, all who conſidered them 
muſt have been ſenſible, that the miracles of Jeſus and his apoſtles far exceeded 
the molt noted magical operations of impoſtors, in their naturetheir number and 
their circumſtances ; that the proofs upon which they were offered to the 
belief of mankind were greatly ſuperior to the other; and that their tendency 
was infinitely different. Beſides, they met with a very different reception from 
mankind at the time they were performed. In ſhort, while the one kind clearly 

roved themſelves to be downright forgeries, or illuſions of ſenſe, or at moſt 
diabolical operations, the others approved themſelves great and evident effects 
of the divine power, offered to mankind upon the foundation of the ſureſt 
evidence. If our adverſaries will not allow, that the miracles of Jeſus dif- 
fered from the juggles of impoſtors ſo widely, that the heathens themſclves 
muſt have been ſenſible of the difference, they will certainly allow that the 
firſt Chriſtians might diſpute this matter with them. If fo, why did the 
philoſophers reſt their cauſe wholly upon uncertain arguments taken from 
our Lord's miracles themſelves, having proofs at hand ſo ſolid and decifive 
as authentic depoſitions from Judea, diſproving theſe miracles, but eſpecially the 
great miracle of Chriſt's reſurrection, which his diſciples preached with ſuch 
zeal and ſucceſs every where ? Can we think thoſe men ſuch fools as not to 
know, that depoſitions from Judea diſproving the facts, or diſcovering the 
goſpel-miracles to be mere cheats, would inſtantly decide the controverſy ? 
No: perſons of their good ſenſe and learning, muſt have been fully aware 
of the importance of this ſort of arguments; and therefore the only poſſible 
reaſon that can be aſſigned for their omitting them was, that no ſuch authen- 
tic confutations from Judea could be obtained, Our adverſaries have one 
evaſion more. 'They pretend, that if the Chriſtian miracles obtained belief in 
the early ages, and were not afterwards contradicted, the reaſon was this : 
When the reports of them were firſt ſpread, the wiſer part of mankind de- 
ſpiſing them, were at no pains either to examine or confute them ; and the 
rather, that they ſuppoſed nobody would believe them. In the following ages, 
when the matter became more ſerious, on account of the numbers who for- 
ſook the eſtabliſhed religion, the friends of truth found themſelves at a loſs, 
becauſe their anceſtors had let flip the proper opportunity of confuting the 
pretended miracles, by occular inſpection, by examining the witneffes ſaid to 
have been preſent at them, and by other trials uſual in ſuch caſes. They were 
therefore obliged to confute the goſpel-hiftory by ſuch arguments as they had 
at hand, drawn from the nature and circumſtances of the matters therein 
narrated. But this pretence may eaſily be removed. The direct tendency of 
the Chriſtian miracles was to overthrow the eſtabliſhed religions of all coun- 
tries. In this deſign the miracle-workers had great and remarkable ſucceſs, 
even from the beginning. In Judea eſpecially, many myriads were drawn 
away from the inſtitutions of Moſes : In the moſt civilized and beſt peopled hea- 
then countries, namely in Greece, Italy, and the provinces of Aſia Minor, great 
numbers 
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numbers likewiſe forſook the religion of their anceſtors, abſtained from the 
altars, and withheld their uſual oblations. Theſe things being ſo, can an 

one think the prieſts and miniſters of religion in Judea would behold with in. 
difference the people forſaking the law, and wholly overlook the cauſe of the 
defection? Or would the heathen prieſts think it a matter of no moment, that 
many ſenſible people taught, and many ſenſible people believed, the gods 
whom they ſerved were falſe gods? By no means. Their office and their 
gains being annihilated by the ſpreading of theChriſtian doctrine, they muſt 
have bent all their endeavours to deſtroy the credit of the miracles by which it 
was ſupported. Wherefore, if theſe had been either falſehoods, or forgeries, 
or illuſions of ſenſe, they muſt immediately have been diſcovered to be fo, 
not in Judea only, but every where elſe ; and the diſcovery muſt have been 
ſpeedily propagated, to the utter confuſion of the apoſtles, and to the deſtruc- 
tion of their cauſe. But no ſuch confutations were appealed to by the antient 
writers againſt Chriſtianity : It is not ſo much as pretended by them, that 
any ſuch ever exiſted. It ſeems the goſpel-miracles were known to be true, 
by all who lived in the age wherein they were performed. Nor is it poſſible 
to aſſign any reaſon but this, why confutations of them were not immediately 
publiſhed and handed down from age to age, as long as there were any who 
pretended to believe them. Thus, from the weakneſs alſo of the arguments, 
which the antient enemies of Chriſtianity have oppoſed to the well atteſted 
narrations of the eye-witnefles, it appears that the miracles of Jeſus and his 
apoſtles were matters certain and indubitable. And therefore, whether they 


acknowlege, or whether they deny the facts recorded by the evangeliſts, they 


equally eſtabliſh the credit of the goſpel-hiſtory, 


Upon the whole, the Chriſtian records are more fully confirmed by colla- 
teral proofs, than any other hiſtory now extant in the known world, 


FC T2 THT TX 
Of the direct Proofs of the Goſpel-hiſlory. 


T now remains that we ſurvey the pillars whereby the goſpel-hiſtory is 
more immediately ſuſtained, to ſee if they be of ſtrength ſufficient for 
bearing the weight of ſo great a fabric. By accurately examining every part, 
we ſhall be ſenſible that this magnificent ſtructure has been planned by the 
wiſdom, and reared by the hand of God, for the benefit of mankind ; and 
that it juſtly claims the Deity himſelf, both as its proprietor and architect.— 
The goſpels, as books of hiſtory, are ſupported by their early publication ; 
by the character of their authors; by the authenticity of the preſent copies; 
by the converſion of the world; by the Chriſtian inſtitutions ; and by the fulfill- 
ment of prophecies, Theſe I call direct progs, becauſe they eſtabliſh _ 
8 | tru 
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truth of all the matters contained in the goſpels, without exception: Where- 
as the collateral evidences, explained in the preceeding book, eſtabliſh thoſe 
particular facts only, of which they are the atteſtations, 
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The truth of the goſpel hiſlery, proved from the early publication of the 
goſpels. 


HE hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt written by the evangeliſts is credible, becauſe 
they publiſhed their books in the age and country wherein they tell us 
Jeſus lived, when it was in the power of every one but eſpecially of the in- 
habitants of Judea, to have detected whatever was falſe or forged in the ac- 
counts which they have given of him. The early publication therefore of 
the goſpels being one of the ſtrongeſt proofs of their credibility, I reckon 
it a matter of great importance to aſcertain the fact, by a clear ſucceſſion 
of antient and undoubted teſtimonies, 


SrcT. 1. The early publication of the geſpels proved, by quotations from the 
writings of perſons who were contemporary with the evangeliſts. 


J. T firſt contemporary writer I ſhall bring as an evidence in this cauſe 
is the apoſtle Paul, who has quoted a paſſage from the goſpel of Luke, 

as of equal authority with the writings of Moſes. 1 Tim. v. 18. Fer the 
Scripture ſaith, Thou ſhalt not muzzle the ox that treade!h out the corn ; and the 
labourer is worthy of his reward: AZ» 0 epy%|ns Te po ge aſe, This latter 
ſentence no where occurs but in Luke x. 7. AC.. yap o ela ng Ts purges aſe 
ew: The former is to be met with Deut. xxv. 4. Wherefore Luke's goſ- 
pel was extant when Paul wrote his firſt epiſtle to Timothy, the lateſt date of 
which is A. D. 65. that is, about thirty years after our Lord's death. For 
the further illuſtration of this teſtimony, it may not be amiſs to obſerve here, 
that as the apoſtles enjoyed the miraculous gifts, and particularly the gift of 
diſcerning ſpirits, they very early acknowleged the inſpiration. of one another's 
writings, and conſidered them on the ſame footing with the Scriptures of the 
Old Teftament. Thus Peter, ſpeaking of Paul's epiſtles, ſays, 2 Pet. iii. 16. 
The unſtable wwreſft them, as they do alſo the OTHER SCRIPTURES, unto their own 
&/Irufim. Having ſuch an undoubted example, we cannot think it ſtrange, 
that Paul has called Luke's goſpel Scripture, —The ſame apoſtle, in his ſecond 
Epiſtle to the Corinthians, written A. D. 57, mentions Luke as then poſſeſſed of 
great reputation, on account of the goſpel which he had compoſed. 2 Cor. 
vill. 18. ouverepapev pe] au Tov eo Dov, & Se en r Euay Yer di THT WY 
Twy exxnouey : We have ſent with him the brother, <whoſe praiſe is in the geſpel, 
throughout all the churches, That the apoſtle is ſpeaking of Luke and his goſ- 
pel may be collected, not only from the arguments mentioned — y, 
prelim. 
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prelim. diſc. vii. init. but from this additional circumſtance, that the character 
or deſcription given here, cannot be applied with propriety to any other, J/j,/; 
praiſe is by his goſpel, throughout all the churches : So the paſſage ought to be 
tranſlated. This could hardly be ſaid even of Paul himſelf ; for, though he 
greatly exceeded the other apoſtles in the abundance of his labours, there were 
ſome churches to whom he was not perſonally known, (Col. xi. 1.) and other; 
who had not ſo much as heard of his name. (Eph. iii. 2.) Beſides, there 
was ſomething peculiar to this brother's goſpel, by which he was diſtinguiſh. 
ed from every other preacher. Now this could lie, neither in the matter; 
preached by him, which doubtleſs were the ſame with thoſe preached by his 
brethren, nor in the raanner of his preaching, which we may ealily believe 
was inferior to that of the apoſtles. What more proper interpretation then, 
can we put on the paſſage before us, than that the ſingular fame of this bro. 
ther throughout all the churches, aroſe from his having committed to writing 
our Lord's hiſtory, which, by way of eminence, obtained from the very be- 
ginning the title of go/pe/, being fo named by our Lord himſelf, Matth. xxvi, 
13. For ſuch a book, as ſoon as it came abroad, quickly fpreading itſelf 
through the churches, would procure the author thereof great, univerſal and 
laſting applauſe. 


II. Next to the books of the evangeliſts and apoſtles, the epiſtle of Bar. 
nabas is the moſt antient chriſtian writing now extant. Barnabas was Paul's 
fellow-labourer in the goſpel, 1 Cor. ix. 9. He is frequently mentioned in 
the Acts. The epiſtle under conſideration is quoted as his by Clement of 
Alexandria, by Origen, by Euſebius, and by Jerome. The two latter authors 
indeed ſpeak of it as doubtful, and the opinions of the moderns conceining 
it are various, In the mean time, though it were not the genuine work of 
Barnabas, it is certainly of great antiquity : For, as it is a catholic epiſtle, cal- 
culated to leſſen the regard which many of the firſt Chriſtians paid to the Mo- 
ſalcal inſtitutions, it muſt have been written while the debate concerning cir- 
cumciſion tubfilted. Farther, it ſpeaks of the judgments which had befallen 
the Jews, and of the deſtruction of the Temple, as things which the perſons 
to whom the epiſtle is addreſſed had ſeen ; and from this it infers, that God 
was forſaking the nation. The paſſages are, For, through their waging war, 
it (the Temple) has been deſtroyed. And, in another place, Conſider yet this 
alſo, that you have ſeen fo great figns and prodigies on the people of the Jews, 
and their God forſakes them. Probably the epiſtle under conſideration, was 
publiſhed immediatel) after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. For, though the 
demolition of the city and temple, conſidered as the accompliſhment of Da- 
niel's prophecy of the LXX weeks, ſhewed that the time for ſetting aſide 
the Moſaical œconomy was come, the Jews and judaizing Chriſtians would 
not, at the very firſt, put this conſtruction upon it. Wherefore the writer of 
this epiſtle, whether Barnabas or ſome other zealous Chriſtian of that time, 
judged it proper to addreſs them immediately upon the ſubject of the abroge- 

tion 
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tion of the Moſaical inſtitutions, being naturally led thereto by the recent ca- 
lamities which had befallen the nation. This epiſtle was written origi- 
nally in Greek; but the firſt four chapters or ſections, and a part of the fifth, 
are wanting in the original. We have the whole, however, in an antient La- 
tin verſion. Chap. iv. we find Matth. xx. 16. quoted, in the manner the 
Jews uſed to quote their Scriptures, as follows, Let us therefore beware, leſt 
« jt ſhould happen to us, as it is written, There are many called, but few 
* choſen.” Chap. xix. Give to every one that aſeeth thee.” From Luke 
vi. zo. Chap. v. That he might ſhew, that be came not to call the 
« righterus, but ſinners to repentance ;” quoting Matth. xix, 30. In this 
epiſtle there are alluſions likewiſe to matters contained no where but in the 
goſpels. However, the above are ſufficient to ſhew, that the goſpels were 
extant at the time we ſuppoſe. If the epiſtle of Barnabas came abroad imme- 
diately after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, it was written about forty years after 
our Lord's death. 


III. Clement Biſhop of Rome, is univerſally allowed by antiquity, to be the 
perſon whom Paul calls his fellow-labourer, Phil. iv. 3. He wrote an epiſtle, 
in the name of the church at Rome, to the church at Corinth, to compoſe 
certain diſſenſions which prevailed there. Of this epiſtle Irenzus, Euſebius 
and Jerome have made frequent and honourable mention. There is a ſecond 
epiſtle aſcribed to Clement, which is expreſsly rejected as ſpurious by Photius : 
and it muſt be acknowleged, that none of the writers of the ſecond century, 
who have quoted the firſt epiſtle, make any mention of this. It was there- 
tore not written before the middle of the third century. In the genuine epiſtle 
of Clement, as well as in that of Barnabas, there are ſeveral paſſages which 
exhibit the words of Chriſt exactly as they ſtand in the goſpels, without men- 
tioning them as quotations. But if from this circumſtance we are in doubt, 
whether Barnabas and Clement took them from the goſpels, or had them from 
Chriſt himſelf, or from the apoſtles, we ſhould conſider, that Clement has 
tranſcribed various paſſages from Paul's Epiſtles in the fame manner; which 
makes it probable that he took the others from the goſpels. In the mean 
time I muſt obſerve, that on ſuppoſition Barnabas and Clement had the ſay- 
ings under conſideration from the mouth of Jeſus himſelf, they (till remain 
ſtrong confirmations of the antiquity of the goſpels, becauſe they prove that 
the evangeliſts have truly delivered to us the words of Jeſus, and conſe- 
quently that they accompanied him themſelves, or received their accounts 
from thoſe who did.—l ſhall produce but one paſſage from the Epiſtle of 
Clement, namely that found Chap. xiii, “ Eſpecially remembering the 
'* words of the Lord Jeſus, which he ſpake, touching long-ſuffering and 
* gentlenels; for thus he ſaid, Be ye merciful, that ye may obtain mercy ; for- 
e give, that it may be forgiven to you; as ye do, ſo ſhall it be done unto you ; 
as ye give, ſo ſhall it be given unto you ; as ye judge, ſo ſhall ye be judged; 
* as ye ſhew kindneſs, ſo ſhall kindneſs be ſhewed unto you ;” (alluding perhaps 
Eee to 
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ferve them, and are aſhamed to bear the name of the Lord. 
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to the parable of the two ſervants, debtors to one Lord) * with hat meaſure 
«© ye mete, with the ſame ſhall it be meaſured unto you. By this command. 
de and by theſe rules, let us eſtabliſh ourſelves, that we may always walk 
„ obediently to his holy word.” The reader will eaſily perceive, that the 
alluſions here are to Luke vi. 36—38. and to Matth. vii. 1, 2. and that this 
is one of the paſſages which demonſtrate, that from the very beginning, 
the greateſt reſpe& was paid to the words of Chriſt, recorded by the evan- 
geliſts. It is generally ſuppoſed that Clement was ordained Biſhop of Rome, 
A. D. 91, and that he died in the third year of Trajan, A. D. 100, 


IV. Hermas, who wrote the book called Shepherd, or Paſtor, is thus charac. 
teriſed by Euſebius, Eccl. Hiſt. lib. iii. c. 3. Foraſmuch as the apoſtle, in the ſaluta- 
tion at the end of his Epiſtle to the Romans, makes mention among others of Hermas, 
who it is ſaid writ the book called the Shepherd, it is to be obſerved, that it is 
doubted of by ſome ; wwherefore it ought not to be placed among the books of un- 
queſtioned authority. By others it is judged to be a moſt neceſſary book, eſpecially 
for thoſe wha are to be inſtructed in the firſt elements of religion: And we knw 
it is publicly read in the churches, and that ſome very antient writers make uſo 
Fit. Jerome, in his book of illuſtrious men, gives the ſame account of 
this book and its author. Its great antiquity appears farther from the quota- 
tions which Irenæus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, and others 
have made from it. It was originally written in Greek ; but we have it now 
only in an old Latin verſion. It conſiſts of three books. In the firſt are four 
viſions; in the ſecond twelve commands; and in the third ten ſimilitudes. At 
the end of the ſecond viſion, Hermas is directed ? write two books, that is two 
copies, and to ſend one to Clement and one to Grapte, for Clement ſhall ſend it 
to foreign cities. The Shepherd therefore was written in or near Rome, 
while Clement was Biſhop there; probably, toward the latter end of tlie firſt 
century of the chriſtian æra. It contains no quotations from the goſpels; 
but there are ſeveral alluſions in it to the doctrines and precepts delivered in 
the goſpels. The following are inſtances : Simil. ix. ſect. 21. Of the fourth 
mountain, which had many berbs— ſome being touched by the beat of the ſun vi- 
thered—their herbs having no foundation, that is, depth of earth. For, as 
their herbs dry away at the jight of the ſun, ſo likewiſe the doubtful, as ſoon as 
they hear of perſecutions, fearing inconventencies, return to their idils, and again 
Vifion iii. ſect. 6. 
Theſe are they who have faith, but have alſo the riches of this world. When 
therefore tribulation ariſeth, becauſe of their riches and traffick they deny the 
Lord. —Similit. viii. & 3. This great tree which covers the plains, and the moun- 
tains, and all the earth, is the lau of God publiſhed throughout the whole world. 
This law is the Son of God, preached in all the ends of the earth. The people 
that ſtand under its ſhadow are thoje which have heard his preaching, and be- 
lie ved. —Similit. ix. & 20. The parable of the ſeed among thorns is alluded to 


——Yimilit. ix. F 29. Whoſoever therefore, ſays be, ſhall continue as little _— 
ree, 
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free from malice, ſhall be more honourable than all thoſe of whom 1 have yet 
{poken. For all little children are honourable with the Lord, and eſteemed firſt 
of all: plainly alluding to Matth. xviii. 4. Whoſoever therefore ſhall 
« humble himſelf as this little child, the ſame is greateſt in the kingdom of 
« heaven.” — Similit. v. & 6. You ſee, ſaid he, that he is Lord of his people, 
having received all power from his Father ; alluding to Matth. xxvili. 18.“ All 
« power is given to me in heaven and in earth. —Similit. ix. & 12. The gate is the 
only way of coming to God; for no man ſhall go to God, but by his ſon; allu- 
ding to John xiv. 6. I am the way, the truth, and the life; no man 
« cometh unto the Father but by me.“ 


V. Ignatius was ordained biſhop of Antioch, A. D. 70, that is about 35 
years after Chriſt's death. He ſuffered martyrdom according to Euſebius in 
the roth of Trajan, A. D. 107. He is ſuppoſed by ſome, to have been one 
of the little children, whom Jeſus took in his arms and bleſſed, Mark x. 16. ; 
but there is no evidence for this. In point of age, however, Ignatius may 
have both ſeen and heard our Lord. For if he was ordained biſhop at the 
age of 50, he muſt have been born A. D. 20, conſequently, may have been 
14 or 15 years old in the latter end of our Lord's miniſtry; and dying A. D. 
107, he lived but 87 years. Theſe however are mere conjectures. For the 

lace of his birth and of his reſidence before his converſion, is unknown: 
hat we know certainly concerning him is, that he converſed familiarly with 
the apoſtles, and was perfectly acquainted with their doctrine. So Chry ſoſtom 
tells us, tom. 1. Orat. 42. p. 562. C. His writings are quoted by Irenzus 
and Origen. Euſebius tells us, that being at Smyrna priſoner, in his way to 
Rome where he ſuffered martyrdom, he wrote an epiſtle to the church at 
Epheſus, another to the church in Magneſia upon the Meander, and another 
to the church at Trallium: and beſides theſe, he wrote alſo to the church 
at Rome. Afterwards, removing from Smyrna he wrote to the Philadel- 
phians from Troas, and to the church at Smyrna, and in particular to their 
preſident Polycarp. Eccleſ. Hiſt. lib. iii. c. 36. The other epiſtles aſcribed to 
Ignatius are generally ſuppoſed to be ſpurious. Of the ſeven genuine epiſtles 
above mentioned there are two editions, the larger and the ſmaller : but the 
larger are plainly an interpolation of the ſmaller. The ſmaller, though they 
contain ſome things not quite ſuitable to the age of Ignatius, are nevertheleſs 
the genuine epiſtles of that father, being the ſame with thoſe which were 
read by Euſebius as his. Ignatius, though he was contemporary with the 
apoſtles, has made ſuch mention of the goſpels, as ſhews that in his time 
they were collected into one volume, and that the moſt religious regard was 
paid to them by all Chriſtians. Epiſt. ad Philad. $. 5. Your prayers to God 
Shall make me perfect, that I may attain to that portion which his mercy has aſ- 
ſigned me, having recourſe to the goſpel as the fleſh of Jeſus, and to the apo- 
files as the preſbytery of the church. And let us alſo lave the prophets ; becauſe 
that they alſo ſpake of the goſpel, and hoped in him, (Chriſt) and expected him. By 
Been the 
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the prophets, whom Ignatius here exhorts the Philadelphians to love, he means 
the books of the prophets ; becaule in his time the prophets could be no other. 
wiſe loved than in their writings. For the ſame reaton, the goſpels mult (ig. 
nify the 409% or volume of the geſpels, and the apoſites, the epiſtles of the apojites : 
writings that were well known to all Chriſtians in thoſe times. Wherefore 
when he tells us, that he had recourſe to the goſpel as the fleſh of Jeſus, 
and to the apoſtles as the preſbytery of the church, he mult mean, that he 
paid as great regard to the doQrines and precepts contained in the books 
called goſpels, as if he had heard jeſus in the days of his fleſh deliver 
theſe doctrines and precepts; and that he conſulted the apoſtolic writings 
with as great truſt and profit, as if the apoſtles had met in a ſynod, and 
determined the particular point about which he conſulted them: For he 
ſeems to have had in his eye the deciſion which the apoſtles gave in the firſt 
ſynod at Jeruſalem, concerning circumciſion. What he ſays of the prophets is, 
that next to the goſpels and epiſtles, the chief regard was to be paid to their 
writings, becauſe they had an eſpecial view to the goſpel, having foretold 
our Lord's appearing on earth, his ſufferings, his death, and his reſurrection, 
Ad Philip. §. 9. But the geſpel has ſomewnat more excellent in it, the ap- 
pearance of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, his paſſion and reſurrection. For the be- 
loved prophets referred rs him; but the goſpel is the perfection of incorruption.— 
Ad Smyrn. F. 7. Ie ought to hearken to the prophets, but eſpecially to the goſpel, 
in which the paſſion has been manifeſted to us, and the reſurrection perfected. 
However, not content with mentioning the goſpels in general, Ignatius fre- 
quently tranſcribes the words of the goſpels, and alludes to the matters con- 
tained in them. Thus, ad Smyrn. §. 1.“ Baptized of John Hat all righte- 
&« ouſneſs might be Juifilled ;” from Matth. ili. 15. Ad Polyc. $. 2. © Be wiſe 
* as ſerpents in all things, and harmleſs as a deve; from Matth. x. 16, 
Epheſ. F. 5. For if the prayer of one or two be of ſuch force, how much more 
that of the biſhop and if the whole church? In alluſion to our Lord's ſaying, 
Matth. xvii. 19,—4d Smyrn. F. 3. And when be came to thoſe that were with 
Peter, he ſaid unto them; © Take, handle me, and fee that Jam not an incor poreal 
demon; quoting Luke xxiv. 39. memoriter. Or Ignatius may have altered 
the word Type in Luke, into 944m with deſign, to ſignify that if the 
appearance was an illufon, it was the work of ſome evil ſpirit or demon, 
who had aſſumed the likeneſs of Jeſus. Ad Philip. $. 9. He is the dbor 
of the Father, by which enter in Abraham, and Jſaac, and FJacub, and 
the apoſtles, and the church: alluding to John x. 9.——Ad Magnes. F. 8. That 
there is one God who bas maniftfled himſelf through Jus Chriſt his Son, who 1: 
his eternal word, not coming forth from ſilence, who in all things pleaſed him that 
fent him. In this latter clauſe, he alludes to John viii. 29. © For I do always 
«© thoſe things that pleaſe him.” The claule, who is bis eternal word, not 
coming forth from ſilence, has afforded a ſtrong objection againſt the genuine- 
ncfs of this epiſtle. But the firſt member of it is a plain citation fron John i. 
1. and the ſecond may be an interpolation, | 

| L VI. Polycarp 


Ad 
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VI. Polycarp was inſtructed by the apoſtles, and by them appointed biſhop of 
Smyrna. Many ſuppoſe him to be the angel of the church of Smyrna, to 
whom the epiſtle in the Revelation is addreſſed. He ſuffered martyrdom at 
Smyrna, while Celſus and Lucian flouriſhed. His character and age, and 
the genuineneſs of his epiſtle to the Philippians ſtill remaining, may beſt be 
learned from Irenæus, who in his third book againſt hereſies, chap, 3. ſays: 
Polycarp teaches the ſame things, who was not only taught by the apoſtles, and had 
converſed with many who had ſcen Chriſt ; but was alſo by the apoſtles appointed bi- 
ſhop of the church of Smyrna in Afia. Whom alſo I. faw in my early age, (for 
be lived long, and at a great age he ſuffered a glorinus and ſplendid martyrdom ) 
I ſay, Polycarp always taught thoſe things which be had learned from the apoſtles, 
which be delivered to the church, and which alone are true. To this bear wit- 
neſs all the churches in Afia, and they who to this time have ſucceeded Polycarp 
that he is a more credible and ſure witneſs of the truth, than Valentinus and 
Marcion, and other authors of corrupt maxims. There is alſo a miſt excellent 
ebiftle of Polycarp, written to the Philippians, from which they who are will- 
ing, and are concerned for their own ſalvation, may learn both the character of 
his faith, and the doctrine of the truth, This paſſage Euſebius has tranſcribed, 
Eccleſ. Hiſt. iv. 14. who adds: Polycarp, in the forementioned epiſtle to the 
Philippians, which is ftill extant, has made uſe of ſome teſtimonies from the firſt 
epiſile of Peter. The greateſt part of Polycarp's epiſtle to the Philippians, 
we have in the original Greek. But the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth ſections 
are now extant only in an antient Latin verfion, which is entire and contains 
the whole epiſtle. Of the genuineneſs of the epiſtle itſelf no doubt can be 
entertained. It anſwers to the apoſtolical character of Polycarp, and agrees 
with the account given of it by Irenzus. Moreover, it has the teſtimonies 
from the firſt epiſtle of Peter, mentioned by Euſebius, together with the 
paſſage which that author has quoted from it himſelf. The ſame Irenæus in a 
letter to Florinus, who had embraced the errors of Valentinus, gives a farther 
account of Polycarp. His words are: Thoje optntons the preſbyters before us, 
wy? alſo converſed with the apoſtles, have nit delivered to you. For T ſaw you 
when I was very young in the Lower Aſia with Polycarp.—For I better remember 
the affairs of that time, than thoſe which have lately happened ; the things which 
we learn in our childhood, growing up with tbe fiul, and unting tbemſelves t9 
it. In fo much, that I can tell the place in which the bleſſed Pelvcarp fat and 
taught; and his going out and coming in; and the manner of his life; and the 
form of bis perſon ; and the diſcourſes he made to the people ; and how he related 
h1s converſation with Jobn and others who had ſeen the Lord; and how he related 
their ſayings ; and what he had heard from them concerning the Lord; beth 
concerning his miracles and his doctrine, as he had received them from the eye- 
witneſſes of the word of life : al which Pelycarp related agreeable to the Scrip- 
tures, « Theſe things I then, thro' the mercy of God toward me, diligently beard 
and attended to, recording them not on paper, but upon my heart. Jerome likewiſe, 
in his book of illuſtrious men, chap. 13. ſpeaks with great reſpe&, both of 
Volycarp and of his epiſtle to the Philippians. He tells us, Polycarp . 
Oun 
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John the apoſtle, and was ordained by him biſhop of Smyrna. He mention; 
allo his martyrdom in the reign of Marcus Antoninus and L. Aurelius Com. 
modus. Polycarp was very old when he died. For in the relation which 
the church of Smyrna gave of his martyrdom, we are told that he ſaid to the 
Proconſul, who was preſent when he ſuffered ; erghty and fix years have J 
now ſerved Chriſt. In his epiſtle to the Philippians, we find many quo. 
tations from the goſpels. For example, chap 2. our Lord's words, recorded 
Luke vi. 36—38, are quoted memoriter, the order of the ſentences being 
changed. But remembering what the Lord ſaid, teaching, Judge not, that 
« ye be not judged. Forgive, and ye ſhall be forgiven, Be ye merciful that ye 
« may obtain mercy ; with what meaſure ye mete, it ſhall be meaſured to you 
& again : And, Bleſſed are the poor, and they that are perſecuted for righte. 
t ouſneſs Jake, for theirs is the kingdom of God ;” from Matth. v. 3. 10.— 
Chap. xii. Pray for thoſe that perſecute and hate you, and for the enemies of 
© the croſs;” alluding to Matth. v. 44. Chap. viii.“ And the Lord hath 
« ſaid, The ſpirit indeed is willing, but the fleſh is weak;” referring to Matth. xxvi. 
41.—Beſides theſe, there are other paſſages of the goſpels found in this epiſtle. 
But the above are ſufficient: eſpecially, if we take into conſideration that 


chap. vii. he calls the goſpels and epiſtles, he oracles of the Lord; plainly im- 


porting that theſe writings now made one code or volume ; and that from 
them, rather than from the ſayings of the apoſtles, Polycarp quoted the words 
of Chriſt above mentioned. / hoſoever perverts the oracles of the Lord to his 
own loſs, and ſays, there is neither reſurrection nor judgment, he is the firſt 
born of Satan. — Chap. xi. He calls theſe writings, the holy Scriptures. © For 
„ traſt that ye are well exerciſed in the holy Scriptures, as in theſe 


«« Scriptures it is ſaid, Be ye angry and ſin not; and Let not the ſun go down 
« upon your wrath,” Eph. iv. 26. 


SECT. 2. Obſervations upon the teſtimonies of the apoſtolical fathers, and an- 
fibers to an objection that has been made to them. 


PRARNABAS, Clement, Hermas, Ignatius, and Polycarp, are the only Chriſ- 

tian writers now remaining, who were contemporary with the evange- 
liſts and apoſtles. Hence they commonly go by the name of apo/olical fathers. 
Any writings of theirs now remaining are very ſhort, except the Shepherd of 
Hermas, which is a work moderately large. Yet in theſe writings, ſhort as 
they are, there are abundant quotations from, and alluſions to the goſpels ; 
as is evident from the examples produced above. If more are deſired, the 
reader may conſult Dr. Lardner's learned work, Credibility, part 2, vol. 1. 
from which moſt of the matters in the firſt and third ſections of this 
Chapter are taken. And tho' ſome of the paſſages produced as citations from 
the-goſpels, appear to have been made by the fathers memoriter, they all 
equally prove that the goſpels were extant as early as we ſuppoſe. It ſeems 
the primitive Chriſtians were ſo well acquainted with the matters contained 
in 
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in theſe books, and ſo deeply impreſſed by the frequent reading of them, that 
they had imbibed, not the ſentiments only, but the very phraſes of the go- 
ſpels. This, in every writing of theirs however ſhort, they diſcover by the 
veneral turn of the ſtile, by expreſs quotations, and by many alluſions ; in fo 
much, that all ſkilful PHO mult acknowlege, the proofs of the early publi- 


cation of the goſpels afforded us in their writings, to be as full as the nature of 
the caſe will admit, 


Lord Bolingbroke, however, in his Letters on the ſtudy of hiſtory, has en- 
deavoured to ſet afide the teſtimonies produced in the foregoing ſection. He 
ſays, p. 178. If the fathers of the firſt century do mention ſome paſſages that are 
af recubie to what we r:ad in the evangeliſts, will it follow, that theſe fathers 
had the ſame goſpels before them? To ſay ſo, is a manifeſt abuſe of hiſtory, in 
writers that knew, or ſhould have known, that theſs fathers made uſe of other 
ge elo roberein ſuch paſſages might be contained, or they might be preſerved in 
unwritten tradition. If, by the other geſpels which the fathers are laid to have 
uſed, Lord Bolingbroke means the Goſpels to the Hebrews and Egyptians, 
the moſt ancient and moſt noted ſpurious goſpels we have any knowledge of, 
the writers for Chriſtianity are ſo far from knowing the apoſtolic fathers uſed 
theſe, that they have all the reaſon in the world to believe they did not exiſt in 
their time, For Clement of Alexandria, who flouriſhed towards the end of 
the ſecond century, is the firſt * author who takes notice of ſuch writings. 
Beſides, both Clement, and the writers who came after him, have condemn- 
ed thoſe goſpels ; which they would not have done if they had been extant 
from the beginning, Much leſs would they have condemned them, if they 
had been ufed as genuine goſpels by the apeſtolic fathers. It is therefore next 
to certain, that the above-namcd goſpels to the Hebrews and Egyptians, firſt 
mentioned by Clement of Alexandria, were not extant in the days of the fa- 
thers of the firſt century. Probably they came abroad a little before Cle- 
ment wrote. Whereas, long before his time, our goſpels are mentioned ex- 
preſsly by name, as ſhall be ſhewed by and by. All theſe things Lord Bo- 
lingbroke either knew or ſhould have known ; conſequently his ignorance, either 
real or pretended, has led him here to a manifeſt abuſe of hiſtory. If his 
lordſhip is thought to have the writings mentioned Luke 1. 1. in his eye, the 
anſwer is, They were ſuch imperfect compolitions, as did not deſerve the name 
of goſpels or regular hiſtories. This appears from Luke's character of them, 
and more fully from their quickly finking into oblivion, upon the publication 
of the more perfect hiſtories of our Lord's life by the evangeliſts. Probably 
therefore, they had periſhed before the apoſtolic fathers wrote. Or, if they 
were extant in their time, it is not to be ſuppoſed they would uſe them, pre- 
ferably to the far more perfect and better vouched hiſtories, publiſhed by the 


* Jerome indeed imagines, that Ignatius in the Hebrews: But the quotation ſeems to be 
the paſſage tranfcribzd above from his epiſtle to made rather from Luke, for the reaſon men- 
the Smyrneans, & 3, has quoted the goſpel to tioned when we gave that quotation, p. 396. 
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apoſtles and miniſters of the word. Wherefore, ſceing all the paſſages and 
matters reſpecting our Lord's hiſtory, mentioned in the writings of the father; 


called apoſtolic, are found in our goſpels, and ſeeing we have expreſs proof 


that theſe goſpels were publiſhed very early, it is reafonable to think the fa. 
thers before named took the particulars of our Lord's hiſtory, which they 
have mentioned or alluded to, from our goſpels rather than from other wi. 
tings, of whoſe exiſtence in that age we have not the ſmalleſt evidence, and in 
which, as we are told by a modern, theſe particulars only Might be contained, 
It is even more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the fathers took them from our 
goſpels, rather than from the narrations mentioned by Luke ; which, though 
they were publiſhed as early as our goſpels, yet being drawn up by perſons 
in no wiſe ſo well qualified as the evangeliſts, did not deſerve the credit due to 
our goſpels. And with reſpect to the unwritten tradition, which no doubt 
exiſted in the carly ages, though the gencral ſcheme of our Lord's hiſtor 
might be preſerved therein, it is not to be imagined the fathers would draw 
their knowlege of Jeſus from that ſource, rather than from the authentic hi- 


ſtories of the evangeliſts, wherein matters were repreſented with much more 


accuracy, than they could be by any tradition however perfect. 


To the quotations found in the writings of the apoſtolical fathers, it is alſo 
objected, that they do not prove the early publication of the goſpels, becauſe 
it is not expreſsly ſaid they are taken from the goſpels. True: But it was the 
practice of the ancients to quote Scripture in this manner. With the Jewiſh 
doctors in particular, nothing was more common than to tranſcribe paſſages 
out of the ſacred volume, without mentioning the particular book. They 
only introduce the paſſage by ſome general expreſſion, ſuch as, it is wwritten, 
or the Scripture ſays ; nay, they frequently infert paſſages, without any refer- 
ence or intimation that they are citations. Moreover, ſo far are they from gi- 
ving the preciſe words of the text which they quote, that they often content 
themſelves with the ſenſe thereof. Nor was it neceſſary for them to be more 
particular, ſeeing the perſons for whoſe fakes they wrote, were well acquaint- 
ed with the Scriptures. Accordingly, in the writings of the fathers under 
conſideration, many citations from the books of the Old Teſtament are found, 
ſome with the general introductions above mentioned, others without any mark 
of citation at all. In them likewiſe are found citations from the apoſtolic 
epiſtles, and alluſions to matters contained therein, without mentioning the 
particular epiſtle by name, Yet in the caſe of the Jewiſh Scriptures and apo- 


. ſtolic epiſtles, no body fancies the omiſſion of their name is a proof, that the 


paſſages of theſe writings found in antient authors are not quoted from them. 
If to, why ſhould the omiſſion of the name in the ſame authors be reckoned 
an argument, that the paſſages of the goſpels found in them are taken, not 
from the goſpels, but from other writings, or from tradition I cannot dil- 
mils this ſubject without taking notice, that in the quotations to be offered in 
the following ſection, the objections urged againſt thoſe already given, have no 
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place, For the antient writers, who furniſh the quotations we are going to 
produce, have mentioned the particular goſpels from whence they are made; 
ray, paſſages occur which expreſsly declare the number and names of the go- 
ſ»els, to have been the ſame antiently as they are at preſent. This proof at 


leaſt, of the antiquity of the evangelical writings, is deciſive ; being of ſuch a 
nature, that no objection can be made to it, with any colour of reaſon. 


SECT. 3. The early publication of the goſpels, proved by quotations from 
authors, uh lived in the age inimed ately fillzwing that of the apoſtles. 


O render the evidence of the early publication of the goſpels in this part 
compleat, I ſhall, to the teſtimonies of the apoitolic fathers, add the teſti- 
monies of the church at Smyrna, of Papias, of Juſtin Martyr, of Tatian, of He- 
gelppus, of Irenæus, and of Athenagoras ; who all lived in the age imme- 
diately following that of the apoſtles, and who, moſt of them ir. their younger 
years, converſed with thoſe who had ſcen the apoſtles. 


I. The church at Smyrna having loſt their Biſhop Polycarp, in the fifth per- 
ſccution under Marcus Antoninus, A. D. 169, thought ft to publiſh an ac- 
count of his martyrdom, for the information and edification ot other churches. 
This relation, having been ſent abroad immediately after the matter happened, 
is a very antient writing. In ſect. 4. ſpeaking of a Chriſtian who had offered 
himſelf to the proconſul, and was afterwards affrighted at the fight of the 
wild beaſts, the Church ſays, Te do not commend thoſe who offer themſelves, 
foraſmuch as the geſpel teaches us no ſuch thing : plainly referring to Matth. x. 
23. where Jeſus commands his apoſtles, when they are perſecuted in one city to 
flee to another. In this paſſage, he goſpel undoubtedly ſignifies our Lord's hiſtory 
committed to writing, Wherefore it is probable, that the apoſtolic fathers, 
in their quotations formerly produced, have uſed the word in the ſame ſenſe. 


II. Papias, biſhop of Hierapolis in Aſia, flouriſhed A. D. 116. He was 
not contemporary with the apoſtles, but he converſed with thoſe who had ſeen 
them. In his writings he makes expreſs mention of the goſpels of Matthew 
and Mark by name. Euſebius, Eccl. hiſt. lib. iii. c. 39. fays, © There are 
five books of Papias, intitled, An exp/rcation of the oracles of the Lord. 
* Theſe Irenzus makes mention of, as the only books writ by him, after this 
* manner: Theſe things Papias, who was a hearer of Jobn, and a companion 
* of Polycarp, an antient man, atteſts in his fourth bet: for there are five 
* books compoſed by him. Thus ſpeaks Irenæus. But Papias, in the preface 
* of his books, does by no means ſay, that he heard or ſaw any of the 
* holy apoſtles; but only, that he had received the things concerning the 
faith, from thoſe who were well acquainted with them; which he thews 
in theſe words: I ſpall not think much to ſet down, together with my interpre- 
* tations, what I have learned from the preſbyters, and do well remember, con- 
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forming the truth by them. For I took no delight, as moſt men do, in thoſe that 
talk a great deal, but in thoſe that teach the truth: nor in thoſe that relate 
ftrange precepts, but in them that relate the precepts which the Lord bas intrifi- 
ed us with, and which proceed from the truth itfelf. And if at any time I 
met with ene who had converſed with the preſbyters, I enquired after the ſayings 
of the preſbyters : what Andrew or what Peter ſaid : or what Philip, what 
Thomas, or James had ſaid : what John or Matthew, or what any other of the 
diſciples of the Lord were wont to ſay : and what Ariſtion, or fobn the prof. 
byter, diſciples of the Lord, ſay : for I was of epinion, that I could not proji 
fo much by books, as by the living. Where it is proper to obſerve, that he 
twice mentions the name of John : the former of whom he reckons with 
Peter, James, Matthew, and the reſt of the apoſtles, manifeſtly intending 
the evangeliſt. Then, making a diſtinction in his diſcourſe, he places the 
other John with the others who are not of the number of the apoſtles ; put- 
ting Ariſtion before him, And he expreſ+ly calls him preſbyter. By which 
too is ſhewn the truth of their account, who have ſaid, that there were two 
in Aſia of that name ; and that there were two ſepulchres at Epheſus, and 
that each of them are {til} ſaid to be the ſepulchre of John. This is worthy 
of our remark. For it is likely that the Revelation, which goes under the 
name of John, was ſeen by the ſecond, if not by the firſt. This Papias 
then, of whom we have been ſpeaking, confeſſeth that he received the 
apoſtles ſayings, from thoſe who converſed with them. And ſays, that he 
was a hearer of Ariſtion and John the preſbyter. And indeed he often men- 
tions them by name, and puts down in his writings the traditions he had re- 
ceived from them. Nor will our mention of theſe things, I ſuppoſe, be 
judged unprofitable. It will be worth while to add here, to the forecited 


words of Papias, ſome other or his paſſages, in which he mentions ſome 


miracles, and other things which had come to him by tradition. That Phi- 
lip the apoſtle reſided with his daughters at Hierapolis, has been ſhewn in 
ſome things we have already produced, Now we,are to obſerve, how Pa- 
pias, who lived at the fame time, mentions a wonderful rclation he had re- 
ceived from Philip's daughters. For he relates, that in his time a dead man 
was raiſed to life, He alſo relates another miracle of Juſtus ſirnamed Bar- 
ſabas : hat be drank deadly poiſon, and by the grace of the Lerd ſuffered no 
harm. Now that this Juſtus, after the aſcenſion of our Saviour, was {ct 
forth by the holy apoſtles together with Matthias, and that they prayed 
that one of them might be allotted to fill up their number, in the room of 
Judas the traitor, the Scripture of the Acts relates in this manner: And 
they appointed two, Joſeph called Barſabas, who was ſirnamed Fuſius, and 
Matthias. And they prayed, and ſaid. And other things the ſame writer has 
related, which he received by unwritten tradition, and ſome ſtrange para- 
ables of our Saviour's, and ſermons of his, and ſeveral other things of 2 
fabulous kind. Among which he ſays likewiſe, that there ſhall be a thou- 
ſand years after the reſurrection of the dead, wherein the * of 
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« Chriſt ſhall corporally ſubſiſt upon this earth. Which opinion I ſuppoſe 


© he was led into, by miſtaking the apoſtolical narrations, and for want of 
« ſceing into thoſe things which they ſpoke myſtically and in figures. For he 
« was a man of no oreat capacity, as may be conjectured from his writings. 

« Yet he gave occaſion to a great many eccleſiaſtical writers after him to be of 
« the ſame opinion, who reſpected the antiquity of the man; as Irenzus, and 
« the reſt who have maintained that opinion. In the ſame writing he delivers 
« many other narrations of the forementioned Ariſtion, of the words of the 
« Lord, and traditions of John the preſbyter. To which we refer the curious 
« reader. But it is requiſite we ſhould ſubjoin to his forecited paſſages, a 
« tradition which he has concerning Mark who writ the goſpel, in theſe 
« words: And this the preſbyter ſaid : Mark being the mterpreter of Peter, writ 
« exactly whatever he remembered : but not in the order in ubich things were ſpoken 
« or done 2 Chriſt. For he was neither a hearer nor a follower of the Lord; but, 
« as | ſaid, ofterwards followed Peter; who made his diſcourſes for the profit of 
8 malt that beard him, but not in the way of a regular biſtary of cur Lord's 
« wrds, Mark, however, committed no miſtake in writing ſime things as they 
6c eg to his memory. For this one thing be made lis care, t9 omit nothing 
« which he had heard, and to ſay nathing falſe in what he related. Thus Papias 
« wiites of Mark. Concerning Matthew, he ſays : Matthew writ the (divine) 
« oracles in the Hebrew tongue, and every one interpreted them as he was able. 
He alſo brings teſtimonics out of the firſt epiſtle of John, and of Peter, in 
« like manner. He relates alſo another ſtory of a woman accuſed of many 
« crimes before the Lord, which is contained in the goſpel according to the 
« Hebrews.” Thus far Euſebius. I ſhall make no remark on the above paſ- 
ſage but this, that it contains a very early and authentic teſtimony concerning 
the goſpels of Matthew and Mark; and that it proves Mark's goſpel in parti- 
cular to have exiſted in the time of John the preſbyter, whote judgment con- 
cerning it Papias relates, From the manner in which Euſebius introduces 
what Papias ſaid of Matthew's goſpel, it would ſeem that he in like manner 
reported the judgment of the Gp es concerning it. For he was merely a 
collector of traditions. On this ſuppoſition his teſtimony will prove, that 
Matthew's goſpel alſo was extant in the days of thoſe who converſed with 
the apoſtles, 
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III. Juſtin Martyr was born in Flavia Neapolis, antiently calle ed Sichem, a 
city of Samaria in Paleſtine. He ſtudied philoſophy under ſeveral m alters. 
The firſt was a Stoic, the ſecond a Peripatetick, the third a Pychagase and 
the fourth a Platonic. The principles of this laſt he preferred to all others, 
till he became acquainted with the Chriſtian religion, which, to uſe his own 
words, he embraced as the only certain and uſeful ph ilo/ophby. Of his converſion 
to Chriſtianity, he gives an account in his dialogue with Trypho. The time 
of his birth and converſion is uncertain. Some ſuppoſe he was born 4.D. 
103. and that he was 3o Years old when he embraced Chriſtianity, in the 
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reign of Adrian, A. D. 133. After his converſion he came to Rome, in the 
beginning of the reign of Antoninus Pius; and in the year 140, preſented 
or inſcribed his firſt Apology to that emperor. Afterwards he went into Afiz, 
where he had the celebrated conference with Trypho the Jew, which Juſtin 
himſelf has committed to writing: Then he returned to Rome, where he 
wrote his lecond Apology inſcribed to M. Antoninus Philoſophus, and ſuffered 
martyrdom about the year 164; while Celſus and Lucian flouriſhed.— Juſtin i; 
mentioned by many antient writers : For example, by his diſciple Tatian, by 
Irenæus, Tertullian, Methodius, Euſebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, Photius, 
and others. In particular Euſebius, Eccl. hiſt. lib. 2. c. 13. tells us, he 
flouriſhed not long after the time of the apoſtles. The ſame author paſles this 
encomium upon his writings, Eccl. hiſt. lib. 4. c. 18. He left behind bum a 


great number of very uſeful works, as his Apology to Antoninus Fius and his ſint 


and the Roman ſenate, and another to his ſucceſſcr ; a book againſt the Gentiles; 
another book againſt the Gentiles called Elenchus, (or a confutation) another gf 
the monarchy of Gcd; another intitled Eſaltes; of the foul; a dialogue, again 
the Fews, which be had at Epheſus with Trypho. There ore alſo many other bocks 
of his, which are in the hands of the brethren, Thus far Euſebius; and with 
him agrees Jerome, in the account which he has given of Juſtin's works 
Of theſe works the firſt or larger Apology ts {till extant ; as are alſo the ſecond 
Apology, and the dialogue with Trypho in two parts, The beginning of the 
ſecond Apology is wanting, as is the concluſion of the firſt, and the begin- 
ning of the ſecond part of the dialogue with Trypho. Beſides theſe, there are 
two diſcourſes to the Gentiles, which are generally allowed to be Juſtin's; one 
called an oration to the Gentiles, the other Tepzy:ri, or an exhortation to 
the Gentiles, ſuppoſed to be the Elenchus mentioned by Euſebius. What we 
now have as the Monarchy of God, ſeems to be a fragment of the genuine 
work of Juſtin fo intitled. The other pieces uſually joined with Juſtin's wil— 
tings, are thought by the beſt critics to bear the marks of a later age. 


In the genuine works of Juſtin ſtill remaining, there are many quotations 
from the goſpels, and many alluſions to things contained in them. I hall 
mention a few: Apol. 1. p. go. © For the apoſtles, in the memoirs compoſed 
„ by them which are called goſpels, have thus delivered it, That Jes com- 
„ manded them to take bread, and give thanks.”—And in another place: For 
« in the commentaries which, as I have ſaid, were compoſed by the apoſtles 
e and their followers, it is writ, That his ſweat fell like drop of blond, as lie 
« prayed ſaying, If it be poſſible let this cup paſs from me.” In the firſt 
Apology there is a paſſage which ſhews, that the goſpels were read publicly, in 
the Chriſtian aſſemblies, by a perſon appointed for that purpoſe called read-r. 
For, giving an account of the Chriſtian worſhip, he tells the Emperor, The 
memoirs of the apoſiles, or the writings of the prophets, are read according as the 
time allows; and when the reader has ended, the prefident makes a diſcourſe ex- 
bortins ta the imitation of j5 excellent things. In the dialogue, Trypho ys 
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to Juſtin : Nour precepts in the beok called Goſpel, T know are ſo great and 9 
wonderful, that I think they can be offerved by nobody ; for I have been at the 
pains to read them. After the above, there is no need to give the particular 
quotations, which this antient author has made from the goſpe Is. The early 

ablication of the goſpels is abundantly evinced by theſe general references, 
which prove likewile, that at the time Juſtin wrote, they were in the hands, 
not of the Chriſtians only, but of the Jews, and probably of the Gentiles 


allo, 


IV. Tatian flouriſhed about the year 172. In his oration againſt the Gen- 
tiles, generally reckoned to be his only remaining work, he tells us he was 
born in Aſſyria, was originally a heathen, but was converted to ( hriſtianity 
by a the books of the Old Teſtament, and by reflecting on the corrup- 
tions and abſurdity of Gentiliſm ; that he had travelled and ſeen the world; 
that at laſt he came to Rome, where he farther improved himſelf in the 
arts and ſciences, He mentions Juſtin Martyr with great reſpect, and by ma- 

ny antient writers he is called his diſciple. But after Juſtin's death, he went 
into a great variety of abſurd opinions. He is ſaid to have been the father of 
the ſect of the Encratites or Continents, and to have condemned the uſe of 
wine, denied the lawtulnels of marriage, the reality of Chriſt's ſufferings, and 
the ſalvation of Adam, and to have embraced the /Eons of Valentinus, and 
aſſerted with Marcion, that there were two Gods.— Euſebius, Eccl. Hiſt. lib. iv. 
c. 29. having given an account of Tatian and his opinions, from Irenzus, and 
of Severus and his followers, who made additions to ſome of Tatian's opi- 
nions, goes on thus: But their firſt leader Tatian compoſed I know not what 
harmon and colleiom of the geſpels, which he called (Aiz Teroxpur) OF THE 
rouR, tolich 7s fill in the hands of ſome. And it is ſaid, that h had the af- 
furance t alter ſome words of the apoſtle, as pretending ta correct the compoſition 
and erder of his file. He left a great number of books, of which his celebrated 
arfecurje againſt the Gentiles has been quoted by many, wich ſeems to be the moſt 
elegant and 120 uſeful of all his ritings. The account which Euſebius gives 
of Tatian's ca. M is a ſtrong proof, that in the earl'e{t times there were 
four golpels, and but four in eſteem with Chriſtians. In the forementioned 
oration, there are ſeveral quotations from the golpels, and alluſions to paſſages 
conta ined i in them, which it is needleſs to mention. 


V. Hegeſppus was born in the beginning of the ſecond century, and died, 
according to the Alexandrian chronicle, in the reign of Commodus. Euſe- 
bius informs us; that he was originally a Jew, but was converted, (Lib. iv. 
22.) and writ a faithful relation of the afaſtolic preaching, in a very plain file. 
Lib. ib . iti. In the eleventh chapter, he aſſures us, he was in the fir/? 
Jucco ſion of the aptles. And Jerome in his catalogue writes of him thus: 
Hegeſippus, <bo 4 Gas near the times of the at eſiles, compoſed a hijliry of the ei- 
fairs of the church, from the ' Payton of cur Lard ta his aun time : Aud collett= 


ing 
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ing together a great variety of matters for the benefit of bis readers, vrit five 
books in a plain and ſimple manner, imitating therein the ſtile of thoſe whoſe life 
he followed. He ſays, he come to Rome in the time of Anicetus, the tenth Biſhop 
after Peter, and continued there to the time f Eleutherus, Biſhop of the ſame 
city, who formerly had been deacon of Anicetus. Thete five books are now 
loſt, except a few fragments preſerved by Euſebius, in which there are allu— 
ſions to paſſages in the goſpels; and one by Photius, in which Matth. xiii, 16, 
is cited, Bleſſed are ycur eyes which fee, and your ears which hear, 


VI. In the time of Marcus Antoninus, the Chrittians ſuffered extremely ; 
eſpecially in France, and particularly at Lyons, and the country around, 
Here many of them ſuftered exquiſite torments with the greateſt patience, 
Among the reſt, Pothinus Biſhop of Lyons, then above ninety years old, 
died in priſon. The churches of Lyons and Vienne, ſent a relation of the ſut- 
ferings of their martyrs, to the churches of Aſia and Phrygia. Of this epiſtle 
Euſebius has preſerved the greateſt part in his Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, Speaking 
of one of their brethren, the Churches ſay: hat, though young, he 
te equalled the character of old Zacharias; for he walked in all the command- 
et ments and ordinances of the Lord blameleſs.” In another paſſage they fay, 
e Then was fulfilled that which was ſpoken by the Lord, That whoſcever 
ce pilleth you will think that he doth God ſervice.” In both theſe quotations, 
the Greek is exactly conformable to the Greek original in our copies of the 
goſpels. 


VII. Venæus was Biſhop of Lyons in France: But his country is uncer- 
tain. By his name he ſeems to have been a Greek, His early acquaintance 
with Polycarp, makes us think he was of Aſia. As to bis age, the general opi- 
nion is, that he was born in the end of the firſt, or about the beginning of 
the ſecond century. Tertullian mentions him as one of the moſt confder— 
able writers of the church. Euſebius, Eccl. Hiſt. lib. 5. c. 4. ſays, Il ben 
Pothinus had been put to death with the martyrs in France, Iren&us fuccceded 
him in the biſhopric of the charch of Lyons, who in his youth bad bec.: @ diſciple 
of Polycarp. Of all the writings of ;renzus, there are now remeining only 


are 
his five books againſt hereſies, together with fragments of ſome her pieces, 
And even of the books which remain, we have nothing but an antient Latin 
verſion, excepting ſome quotations preſerved by Eutebius, and oer Greck 
Writers. In his taird book againſt hereſies, Irenzus writes thus, Chap. 1. Fer 
we have not received the kngwwleve of the way of our ſalvation, by any otyers 
than thoſe by whom the goſpel has been brought to us. Which goſpel they jir/t 
preached, and afterwards by the <eill of God committed te writing, that it might 
be fer time to come the pillar and Joundation of our faith.—PFor after cur Lord 
aroſe from the dead, and they (the apoſtles) were endowed from above with the 
power of the Holy Ghoſt coming down upon them, they received a /erfeft knoto- 
lege of all things. They then went forth to all the ends of the earth, declaring 
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#9 men the bleſſing of heavenly peace, having all of them and every one alike the 
goſpel of God. Matthew then among the Feus writ a goſpel in their own lan- 
guage, while Peter and Paul were preaching the goſpel at Rome, and founding 
a church there. And after their exit, Mark alſo, the diſciple and interpreter of 
Peter, delivered to us in writing the things that had been preached by Peter. 
And Luke, the companion of Paul, put down in a buck the goſpel that had been 
preached by him (Paul). Afterwards Jab, the diſciple of the Lord, who alſo 
leaned upon his breaſt, be likewiſe publiſhed a geſpel, wobile be dwelt at Epbeſus 


in Aſia. And all theſe have delivered to us, that there is one God the maker 


of the heaven and the earth, declared by the law and the prophets, and one Chrijt 
the Son of God. And he who does not aſſent to them, deſpiſeth indeed thoſe who 
knew the min! of the Lord. But he deſpiſeth alſo Chriſt b1mſe!lf the Lord, and 
le deſpiſeth I:zerviſe the Father, and is ſeif-condemned, reſiſting and oppofing his 
own ſalvation, as all heretics de. In the above paſſage we have a compleat 
proof of the early publication of the four goſpels, afforded by a writer who 
lived in the age immediately following that in which the apoſtles lived. And 
it is remarkable in this teſtimony, that Irenæus athrms Matthew's goſpel was 
written while Peter and Paul were alive.—lIrenzus, in the 14th Chapter of 
the ſame book, has a long diſcourſe concerning Luke's goſpel in particular, 
of which more afterwards. See B. III. C. iii. & 3. Art, i. f 


VIII. Athenagoras is not mentioned either by Euſebius or by Jerome; but 
Methodius has quoted him, in a paſſage preſerved by Epiphanius, Hær. 64. 
21. He is ſaid to have been a native of Athens, and a philoſopher. At 
firſt his opinion of the Chriſtian religion was ſo unfavourable, that he intend- 
ed to write againſt it, and for that purpoſe applied himſelf to read the Scrip- 
tures, But in the coarſe of the inquiry, he was ſo ſtruck with the evidence 
of the goſpel, that he became a fincere friend to the Chriſtian cauſe, and, 
inſtead of writing againſt it, compoſed an excellent apology in defence of its 
profeſſors, wherein he complains particularly, as Juſtin had done before him, 
that the name of Chriſtian without any other crime, was judged a ſufficient 
ground of puniſhment. We have till remaining two books written by this 
converted heathen philoſopher; namely an apology for Chriſtianity, and a 
treatiſe on the reſurrection. The apology, which has the title of an embaſſy, 
is inſcribed to M. Aurel. Antoninus and Luc. Aurel. Commodus. It is faid 
actually to have been preſented to theſe emperors, though this is doubted by 
ſome. Fabricius is of opinion that it was preſented, and thinks it was writ- 
ten between the years 177 and 180. In the title of both pieces, Athenago- 
ras is ſtiled an Athenian and a philolopher. He is a polite writer, and his 
Greek Attic. In the apology, he has quoted both Matthew and Luke. Pag. 36. 
B. Paris. 1636. For he that lonks on @ woman to luſt after ber, hath committed 
adultery already in his heart, from Matth. v. 38.—“ We can convince you, 
ſays he to the emperors, “that we are not Atheiſts, by the principles we 


hold, which are not of human invention, but delivered and taught by _ 
| « What 
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e What then are our maxims, in which we are inſtruQed ? T /ay unto you, le 


« your enemies, bleſs them that curſe you, pray for them that perſecute you, that 


. & ye may be the chitdren of your | Father which 1s in heaven, who mateth his 
&« ſun to riſe on the evil and on the good, and fendeth ram on the juſt and qu 
the unjuft.” See Matth. v. 44, 45. The originals of Matthew and Athe— 
nagoras in the above quotations agree, as they are repreſented to do by this 
tranſlation, —Legat. p. 39. B. For whoever ſhall put away bis wife, and ſhall 
marry another, committeth adultery, from Luke xvi. i8.—Pag. 10. C. The Fa. 
tber and the Son being one, and the Son being in the Father, aud the Father in 
the Son. See John x. 30, 38. Moreover, that he acknowleged the golpel of 
John is evident, from his ſo often calling the Son, the ord of God, p. 10. B. 
0. . D. 27. A. 34 D. 


Paſſages from the ſucc:eding writers, might likewiſe be produced; but the 
more antient teſtimonies are of the greateſt weight in this argument. The 
antient teitimonies we have given faithfully, and in ſuch numbers as prove, 


in the moſt convincing manner, that the goſpels were publiſhed as carly as 


we ſuppoſe. 


Thus it appears, that the goſpels were extant in the very firſt age of Chri- 
ſtianity. For the writers of that age have tranſcribed paſſages from them, 
and made many alluſions both to the facts and the expreſſions contained in 
them, as to matters univerſally known. It 1s true, the paſſages tranſcribed 
are not very numerous. Yet they are as numerous as could be expected in 
ſuch ſmall books. For the moſt antient Chriſtian writings now remaining, are 
extremely ſhort. And tho' the names of the particular goſpels, from which 
the paſſages are tranſcribed, be not mentioned, this circumſtance init-ad ef 
hurting the proof of the point in hand, ſerves only to evince the great anti- 
quity and genuineneſs of the writings to which we appeal for the early publi- 
cation of the goſpels; becaufe we know that the moſt antient method of 
quoting Scripture was by a general reference. As we.come farther down, the 
quotations from the goſpels are more frequent, and more explicit. For the 
authors of the age immediately following that of the apoſtolic fathers have 
ſpoken, ſome of them of the goſpel in general, others more particularly oi 
the four geſpels, and others of each of the goſpels by their proper names. 
Moreover, all theſe writers have tranſcribed paſſages from the goſpels. And 
becauſe they wrote for the benefit of the Gentiles, converted and unconverted, 
they have diſcontinued the antient Jewiſh manner of citing Scripture without 
any intimation, and even of citing it by a general reference. Theſe undoubted facts 
prove beyond all exception, that the goſpels were extant at the time we atlirm. 
Farther, by the fame ſucceſſion of writers ſtill remaining, it appears, that at 
and from the time we fay the goſpels were publiſhed, peculiar regard was 
paid to them by all Chriſtians. They believed them to contain the only au- 
thentic records of their maſter's life. They read them with the other Scrip- 
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tures in their religious aſſemblies. They very early made tranſlations of them 
into divers languages, ſome of which tranſlations ſtill remain, and carry in 
themſelves evident marks of great antiquity. To conclude, from the very begin- 
ning, exhortations to the people were drawn from the goſpels along with the 
other Scriptures. Every doctrine claiming belief was proved out of them. 
Whatever was Contrary to them was rejected as ETONCOUs, They Were ap- 
pealed to as the ſtandards in all diſputes concerning docttine, and by argu- 
ments drawn from them and the other Scriptures, they confuted heretics. 
That we learn theſe particulars concerning the goſpels from Chriſtian writers, 
does not weaken the argument in the leaſt; becauſe if the writings appealed 
to are as antient as we believe, be their authors who they will, they necctiarily 

rove the goſpels to have been extant at the time we ſuppoſe. If it is replied, that 
the books appealed to for the antiquity of the goſpels are themſelves forged, the 
znſwer is, that being cited, as we have ſhewed, by the writers of the age 
which immediately followed them, and they again by ſubſequent writers, they 
cannot be thought forgeries ; unleſs it be athrmed that all the books that ever 
were publiſhed by Chriſtians are fo ; which is above meaſure ridiculous, Be- 
fades, an affirmation of this kind will appear the more abſurd, when it is re- 
membered that the enemies of Chriſtianity in the early ages, do themſelves 
bear teſtimony to the antiquity of the goſpels. For Celſus, Lucian, Porphyry, 
julian and others, draw all their objections againſt the goſpel-hiſtory, from the 
dels themſelves. Nay they mention the goſpels expreſsly by name. It 
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ſtems theſe books being carly written, and of general concernment, were im- 
mediately taken notice of, and eagerly ſought after. Accordingly many co- 
pics of them were made upon their Arſt publication. Nor were theſe con- 
fized to a particular country. They ſpread as far as the Chriſtian religion 
reached. In ſhort, they came very quickly into the hands both of friends and 
foes, and were preſerved with the greateſt care; which is the reaſon that we 
have more antient manuſcripts of the goſpels ſtill remaining, than of any 
other part of the ſacred writings, or even of any other antient book what- 
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SFr. 4. The early publication of the goſpels, proved from the gofpels tlem- 


ſelves. 
WHAT confirms our belief of the early publication of the goſpels, is, 


1. The authors of theſe books call themſelves Chriſt's apoſtles and at- 
tendants, or the companions of his apoſtles. They affirm, that they were 
witneſſes of the tranſactions they have related; that they had a chief hand in 
them; and that they were commiſſioned by him to publiſh them to the world: 
that to encourage them, he promiſed to beſtow the power of miracles both 
upon them and upon their diſciples ; that in obedience to his command, the 
had actually gone forth and preached theſe things every where; and that by 
the power of their miracles they had perſuaded many to believe. Moreover, 
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tho” in the goſpel of John, there are marks of its being written later than the 
reſt, and in a different country, yet as he calls himſelf an apoſtle and com- 
panion of our Lord, the publication of his goſpel, as well as of Matthew's, 
ought not to have been deferred beyond the natural period of the life of per. 
ſons who were coeval with Chriſt, But every one muſt be ſenſible, that if 
theſe things were falſe, all the world muſt have ſeen the fraud. For when 
the goſpels firſt appeared, the people to whom they were offered, could not 
but know whether they appeared within the term of one life, from the time 
in which the matters whereof they ſpeak had happened ; as they ought to 
have done, if they were written by Chriſt's attendants, and the companions of 
his attendants. Beſides, the world could not but know whether a number of 
men calling themſelves the diſciples of Jeſus, had gone forth to all nations, 
and preached by word of mouth the things contained in theſe books. They 
muſt have known likewiſe, whether by their preaching and miracles theſe 
men had perſuaded many in every country to believe, and whether in conſe- 
quence of their diligence, theſe things were now uinverſally known and re- 
ceived, Neither could they be at any loſs to judge, whether the matters men- 
| tioned in the goſpels were recent, and within the memory of the men then 
living, or whether they were the dark tranſactions of remote ages. All theſe 
were matters of ſenſe and experience, in judging of which no body could 
err. Wherefore if they had no foundation in fact, the books which ſo con- 
fidently affirmed them, muſt immediately on their firſt publication have been 
condemned as forgeries. Nevertheleſs it is certain, that inſtead of being re- 
jected, the goſpels very ſoon gained almoſt general belief; that the copies both 
of the originals and of the tranſlations multiplied faſt ; and that they were pre- 
ſerved with the greateſt care by thoſe into whole hands they came. This 
could be owing to nothing but to the general perſuaſion, which prevailed at 


the time of their publication, that they contained a true hiſtory of recent 


tranſactions, tranſactions which had happened within the memory of the men 
then living, and that they were wrote by perſons who really were the attend- 
ants and apoſtles of Jeſus, as in theſe books they every where call themſelves, 


2. That the goſpels were publiſhed as early as we ſuppoſe, muſt be allowed, 
becauſe in every inſtance where the evangeliſts had occaſion to mention the 
manners, cuſtoms, laws, religious rites, courts of judicature, offices, magi- 
ſtrates, ſects and opinions of the country which was the ſcene of their hiſtory, 
they have accurately deſcribed them according to the times. With equal pre- 
ciſion have they ſpoken of the mountains, the lakes, the rivers, the roads, 
the plains, the cities, the towns and the villages where our Lord exerciſed his 
miniſtry. For they have committed no error in their names, their ſituations, 
their diſtances, nor in the juriſdictions to which they belonged. Such inci- 
dental matters alſo as they have thought fit to mention, agree perfectly with 
the accounts given of them by the beſt hiſtorians. Moreover, as often as 
their ſubject led them to ſpeak of the civil affairs of Judea, they have done 
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it in ſuch a manner as ſhews, that they were perfectly acquainted with them. 
For inſtance, in mentioning the names and dignities of the perſons who held 
the ſovereign power in Judea during the courſe of their hiſtory, in deſcribing 
their temper and character, and in giving an account of their actions, you will 
not find them guilty of the leaſt miſtake. With the ſame exactneſs, the du- 
ration of their ſeveral reigns is indirectly marked, by the relation which they 
tell us the events in the hiſtory had to the years of thoſe reigns. Nor is this 
all : throughout the whole of the narration, the niceſt preciſion is obſerved with 
reſpect to the extent of the power of the different ſovereigns in Paleſtine, as 
well as with regard to the limits of their ſeveral juriſdictions. In ſhort, every 
thing relating to the internal police of the country, which has any connection 
with their ſubject, is juſtly and accurately treated of by thoſe writers; as all 
muſt acknowlege who compare the goſpels, with the accounts given of the 

litical ſtate of Judea by the Greek and Roman hiſtorians, but eſpecially by 
Joſephus, who wrote of the affairs of Judea at that very juncture. Now, 
conſidering how extenſive the ſubjects juſt now mentioned are, and how va- 
rious in their nature; conſidering alſo how much more various they were 
rendered in Judea, at the time we ſpeak of, by the Romans, who often al- 
tered the form of government there; a perfect acquaintance with theſe things, 
but eſpecially with all the changes which happened in the government, and 
with the conſequences thereof, could not poſſibly have entered into the ſup- 
poſititious work of any recent impoſtor. To have acquired as perfect a know- 
lege of the manners, cuſtoms and laws of the Jews, of their civil and reli- 
gious hiſtory, of the geography of their country, of the changes which hap- 
pened in their government, and of the conſequences of theſe changes, as is 
conſpicuous in the goſpels, an hiſtorian muſt have lived near the time and upon 
the ſpot, Now this is what we contend for in behalf of our evangeliſts, who 
by the above and every other poſſible criterion, are proved to have been eye-wit- 
neſſes and miniſters of the tranſactions, which are the ſubjects of their goſpels. 


3. In the two goſpels, written by perſons who call themſelves the apoſtles 
companions, no preſumption appears, from which you can collect that they 
were compoſed, long after the facts had happened therein recorded. For 
inſtance, you find in them few or no explications of the manners and cuſtoms 
of the age, under which the particulars of the hiſtory are made to fall, Yet 
every one ſees ſuch explications would have been unavoidable, if at the time 
of writing, the cuſtoms which they have mentioned or alluded to, had been 
antiquated. In the goſpel of John we meet with many explications of this 
kind, becauſe he publiſhed his hiſtory late, and in a foreign country. Farther, 
neither in the goſpels compoſed by the apoſtles, nor in thoſe which their 
companions publiſhed, do you obſerve any minute details of circumſtances, 
ſuch as writers living in a poſterior age, and who deſcribed matters little 
known, would naturally fall into for the ſake of perſpicuity. On the contrary, 
all the goſpels are in ſome inſtances obſcure, by reaſon of things omit- 
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ted, which they were at no pains to ſupply, becauſe they knew that the par- 
ticulars omitted, would eaſily occur to all who read their books at the time of 
their publication, And tho' in fact theſe hiſtories were deſigned for the uſe 
of all nations in all ages, the ſpirit of God might direct the authors of them 
to this manner of writing, that among other things it might be a clear proof 
to latter ages, of their early publication. For, on the part of the evan- 
geliſts, this manner of writing I think clearly proves, that they conſidered 
themſelves as addreſſing the people of the Jews upon a recent and well- 
known ſubject ; and that they meant to tell their readers as much. Upon the 
whole, let impartial judges ſay, if they can reaſonably demand clearer proofs 
of the early publication of the goſpels, than thoſe explained in this and the 
foregoing ſections, ariting from the teſtimony of contemporary writers, and 
from the goſpels themſelves. Let them inform us if they know of any writ- 
ing whatever, ſubliſting at preſent in the world, whoſe claim to antiquity is 
better ſupported. 


SE.CT.5. Proving the truth of our Lord's hiſtory, from the early publication 
of the gofpels, 


1. 2 Reon arguments offered in the foregoing ſections, prove that the goſpel; 
were publiſhed near the time in which they ſay Jeſus Chriſt lived, 

Hence it follows by juſt conſequence, that they contain a true hiſtory of his 
life. For it is affirmed in theſe books, that vaſt multitudes heard his ſermons 
in all the different corners of the country. The times when, the places where, 
and the perſons to whom he preached, are often diſtinctly marked. His mi- 
racles are reported to have been performed in open day before crowds, and 
in the great towns as well as in ſmall villages, Some of them were done in 
the ſynagogues, before the whole people gathered together for public worſhip, 
Others of them were performed in the temple of Jeruſalem itſelf, at the great 
feſtivals and under the eye of the grandees. I he names of the perſons and 
the places of their abode, upon whom he performed his greateſt miracles, are 
ſometimes mentioned, together with the witneſſes names before whom they 
were performed. Farther, in the goſpels perſons of all ranks are introduced 
acknowledging the truth of Chriſt's miracles. His avowed enernies, the 
Scribes and the Phariſees, were preſent at a number of them, and it is ſaid, 
did not ſo much 2s pretend they were illuſions of ſenſe. On the contrary, 
acknowleging them as real miracles, they aſcribe them to the aſſiſtance of 
devils. The multitude alſo are repreſented as ſaying, When Chriſt cometh, will 
be do more miracles than this man doth ? Nay, we are told, that 2 perſon upon 
whom he had performed a miracle of healing, was brought before the ſenate 
of Iiracl, whoſe examination rendered this wonder public and ungue.Honable, 
On one occaſion ten thouſand people, and on another eight thouſand are ſaid 
to have been miraculouſly fed by him in the deſert of Bethſaida, many of 
| hom 
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whom muſt have been alive when the goſpels appeared. He is introduced 
frequently predicting his own reſurreftion from the dead. The chief prieſts 
are repreſented as having beard of theſe prophecies. A few days before one 
of the paſſovers, he rode into Jeruſalem attended by a numerous concourſe 
of people, who openly proclaimed him Meſſiah. On that occaſion he is ſaid 
to have foretold the ſiege and deſtruction of Jeruſalem in the hearing, of all 
around, and to have accompanied his prediction with tears. 'The ſame ca- 
taſtrophe he is ſaid to have foretold in Perea, in the hearing of the Phariſees. 
It is affirmed, that he thus preached, propheſied, and wrougat miracles for 
the ſpace of more than fonr years At laſt he was apprehended, and tried 
with all the formalities of law uſual in Judea. The trial is ſaid to have 
been carried on, not before an inferior court, but firſt before the ſenate ; next 
before the Roman governor Pontius Pilate ; then betore Herod the tetrarch of 
Galilee andhis captains ; laſt of al before the Roman governovr a ſecond time. 
After this latter trial Pilate, conſtrained by the prieſts and the people, delivered 
him to be crucified in the common place of execution at Jerutalem, during 
the celebration of the paſſover, and conſequently before an immenſe crowd 
of people. In going along the ſtreets of Jeruſalem towards the place of exe- 
cution, he is ſaid again to have foretold the deſtruction of Jerufalem and the 
nation. A malcfactor is named who was under ſentence of death at that 
time ; but who was relcaſed by the ſuffrage of the people, preferably to Jeſus. 
The chief prieſts are ſaid, after he was buried to have placed a guard at his 
fepulchre, to prevent his diſciples from ſtealing away his body, left thereby 
they might have deceived the vulgar into the belief of his reſurrection. But 
about the beginning of the third day, this guard we are told, brought the 
chief prieſts the news of his reſurrection. And his difciples about. two 
months after, in their ſermons to the inhabitants of Jeruſalem, affirmed 
publicly that he was riſen from the dead. In their ſermons likewiſe, they 
are ſaid to have appealed to ail prefent tor the reality of their maſter's mi- 
racles, as matters whoſe truth the people were well aſſured of. Acts ii. 23. 
Teſus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you, by miracles and wan= 
ders and figns, which God did by him in the midjt of you, as ye yourſebves alſo 
know, See Acts iv. 10. x. 37, 38. xxvi. 20. If the abovementioned tranſac- 
tions, preached by the apoſtles and recorded by the evangeliſts, had been 
falſe either in whole or in part, it was certainly the eaſieſt matter imagin- 
able to have detected the fraud. Theſe things were done in the country 
where they were preached and written. They were the tranſactions not of 
diſtant ages, but of the time then preſent. They were tranſactions moſt pub- 
licly performed. Many of them were ſuch as our Lord's enemies were con- 
cerned in. The written accounts of them came abroad ſoon after they happened; 
came abroad in Judea itfelf where they happened; yea, came abroad in 
a language at that time underſtood, not in Judea only, but through the whole 
Roman empire. From all which it is evident, that when the Chriſtian ſect 
began, thouſands in Judea muſt have remembered whether the things preach- 
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ed by the apoſtles and written by the evangeliſts, were ſo. And as for the 
reſt of the people living there, they all had acceſs to enquire into the truth 
of them. Nay the heathens themſelves, underſtanding the language in which 
the goſpels were written, had opportunity to ſatisfy themſelves with reſpect 
to the truth of theſe things, by converſing with perſons who had been in 
Judea about the time they were performed. Wherefore if the hiſtory of 


Jeſus was forged, nothing was more eaſy than to have confuted it in every 
particular, | 


2. Nor was ſuch a confutation a matter of indifference to mankind. The 
hiſtory of Jeſus gained credit every day. Many at his command forfook the 
religion in which they had been educated, and the defection threatned the 
ſtate. In uch circumſtances, it was of great importance to the civil and re. 
ligious intereſts of mankind, that falſchoods ſo prejudicial to both ſhould be 
quaſhed. We may therefore believe, that the ſame methods would be taken 
in Judea for ſuppreſſing them, which would be made uſe of in our own 
country in the like caſe. The perſons ſaid to have been concerned in the ſe. 
veral tranſactions of this fabulous ſtory, would immediately contradict them 
by word of mouth and by writing. And to prevent people at a diſtance from 
being impoſed upon, the magiſtrates of Jeruſalem and of the ſeveral cities and 
provinces of Judea, where theſe things were ſaid to be done, would call the 
perſons named in this hiſtory whether as actors or witneſſes, to declare the 
truth in open court. A public act or inſtrument properly vouched would be 
drawn up, containing their depoſitions. Copies of this authentic inſtrument 
would be tranſmitted to the magiſtrates of the ſeveral diſtricts where thele 
 falſchoods began to prevail, who would take care to publiſh them. But above 
all, the ſenate at Jeruſalem, by whom Jeſus was tried and put to death, and 
to whom the guards are ſaid to have reported his reſurrection from the dead, 
would have been at pains to publiſh authentic confutations of this great de- 
ceit, if it really was one. Theſe public confutations of the facts aftirmed in 
the goſpels, would have been greedily received, and of conſequence would 
ſpread faſt. The writings ſent abroad againſt the chriſtian religion would ap- 
peal to them, and mankind every where yielding to the force of ſuperior evi- 
dence, would have treated both the ſermons of the apoſtles, and the writings 
of the evangeliſts with the deteſtation due to notorious falſehoods. By theie 
means the hiſtory of Jeſus would have been intirely diſcredited, his diſciples 
would not have dared to ſhew themlelves, and his religion would have been 
cruſhed at once, to the unſpeakable ſatisfaction of the Jews, who generally 


looked upon it as an impious ſchiſm, diametrically oppoſite to the inſtitutions 
of Moles. | 


3. Thus the goſpel-hiſtory, if it had been a fiction, muſt have been uni- 
verſally condemned and rejected in Judea, where it was firſt broached. Nor 
would it have met with a better reception in foreign countries. The Jews 
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were diſperſed in great numbers all over the Roman empire. By their reli- 
gion they were obliged, if poſſible, to attend the feſtivals at Jeruſalem. The 
commerce likewiſe which they carried on, often led them thither. Theſe vi- 
fits made them acquainted with their brethren in Judea, who after they were 
gone, failed not to correſpond with them by letters (Acts xxviii. 21.) Where- 
fore ſeeing the goſpel annulled the law, and the preachers of the goſpel endea- 
voured to perſuade the Jews in the provinces, to forſake the religion of Moſes 
and embrace Chriſtianity, if the hiſtory of Jeſus was a fiction, which the 
people of Judea could eaſily have confuted by their letters, and by copies of 
the authentic depoſitions of the perſons concerned, it is not to be imagined 
that they would with indifference have ſeen it go abroad, and ſpread itſelf. 
They would make uſe of their extenſive correſpondence with their brethren 
in foreign parts, to ſpread the ſenſe which they had of the pretended miracles 
of Jeſus, and of the whole of his hiſtory. Or, though they had not taken 
the pains to write every where concerning this matter, would they have 
ſpoken nothing of it to ſuch of their countrymen as came up to the feſtivals ? 
Nay, though the people in Judea had been altogether negligent in a matter of 
this importance, would the Jews of the diſperſion, when they came up to 
Jeruſalem, have made no inquiry there, concerning the ſtrange things which 
they had heard were done in Paleſtine? And having received juſt information 
thereof, would they have been at no pains when they returned home, to put 
the preachers of the goſpel to ſhame, by publiſhing a true repreſentation of 
the facts? Without all manner of doubt, while they were at Jeruſalem, they 
muſt have ſpoken of the matter often, and have liſtned with pleaſure to the 
information given them by their brethren. But above all, they muſt have 
carefully peruſed the authentic inſtruments drawn up and publiſhed in Judea 
by authority, for the confutation of this hiſtory, and have carried home at- 
teſted copies thereof, by the publication of which an. intire ſtop muſt have 
been put to the ſect of the Chriſtians, If the hiſtory of Jeſus, preached by 
the apoſtles and written by the evangeliſts, had been a forgery, this method of 
confutation was ſo natural and eafy in the circumſtances wherein it was pub- 
liſhed, that no man can ſuppoſe it would be neglected. 


4. The reaſoning in this ſection receives abundant confirmation, from a fact 
mentioned both by Juſtin Martyr and Euſebius. Theſe authors inform us, 
that the unbelieving Jews in Judea ſhewed willingneſs enough to cruſh the 
goſpel, by the very methods I have been deſcribing : Only as it was not in 
their power to contradict the tranſactions of Chriſt's life, they did not go that 
way to work, but endeavoured to bring the new religion into contempt, by 
writing to their brethren among the Gentiles, all the calumnies that were ut- 
tered againſt it, and by cautioning them to beware of the chriſtian hereſy. 
So Juſtin Martyr expreſsly affirms, in the diſpute which he had with one 
Trypho, an unbelieving Jew, Dialog. p. 170. For after you bad crucified 
that only blameleſs and juſt pern chen you knew that the was riſen "uy > 
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dead, and aſcended into Leaven chuſing 'chief men at Jeruſalem, you ſon; 
them forth into all the earth, to publi/ts that the ſect of the Chriſtians wer, 
Atheiſts, ra ling in their diſcoumſes theſe evil thing concerning us, Which all 
who are ignorant f us rm. dee the paſlage at lar, ge, B. . 4. 9. 
Art. III. 10 the ſame purpoſe, Euſebius in his commentary on Itatah xvii, 
1, 2. We find, in the n of the antients, how that the pris and ſcribes 
of the Jewiſh nation awwel/ing at Ferufalem, having written letters, 7 nt into all 
nations to the Jetos, every where calummating the docrine of Cbriſt as @ new 


bereſy, and offsite to God, aud by theſe letters bejeeching them not to em race it. 


5. Theſe facts, fo diſtinctly reported by the fathers above-mentioned, lead 
me to obſerve, that as the knowlege prevailing 1 in Greece increaſes the luſtre 
of the miracles, which the apoſtles performed there to the conviction of all 
beholders, fo the exceſſiue zeal of the Jews in religious matters, and the ex- 
tenſive correſpondence which they of Judea maintained with their brethren in 
the provinces, render the goſpels, which were firſt publiſhed in Judea with- 
out being contradicted, highly credible. The reaſon is, the natural acutencf 
of the Greeks, improved by the knowlege and learning which flouriſhed 


among them, muſt have prevented them flom being impoſed upon by fa'ſz 


miracles or juggles of any kind. In like manner, the religious zeal of the 
Jews would prompt them loudly to contradict facts, which aimed at the ſub— 
verſion of the inſtitutions of Moſes, if thete facts had been falſe. And their 
extenſive correſpondence with their brethren abroad, put it in their power to 
do it with ſucceſs. Of ſuch importance for evincing the truth of the ge oipet- 
Hiſtory are theſe circumſtances, that we may well belicve God had them! in 
view, when he choſe Greece preferably to all heathen countries as the ſtage 
whereon the apoſtles miracles were to be ſhewed, and Judea preferably t the 
whole world, not only as the ſcene of action for the author of the chriſtian 
religion, but as the place where his hiſtory was firſt to appear in writing. 
For the ſtate of the inhabitants of the two countries being what I have de- 
ſcribed, it cannot be ſaid, that the chriſtian miracles were prudently a 
ed among an ieno rant and barbarous people, w. ho had no talents for diſco- 

ing the! impoſture. As little can it be 17708 ded, that this hiſtory was 5 
broached in a remote corner, (ce B. III. C. 2 § 5. Note) and by the igno- 
rant vulgar ſpread abroad into neighbouring natic ns, where it gaincd credit, 
merely becauſe in the country where it rſt appeared, th © few who had fa- 
gacity to perceive the cheat, had not ſufficient correſpond lence with the co 
of the world, to publiſh their ſenſe of the matter, and by contradicting the 
facts alleged, to prevent their meeting with credit from all ſober and rational 
men. | 


Thus the truth of the goſpels conſidered as books of hiſtory is clearly eſta- 
bliſhed by their early publication. Having come abroad at the time when, 
and in the country "where a ie matters which they relate were tranſacted, it 
was in every one's power to have contradicted them, if they had been e [CT 

ta, lie, 


* 
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falſe or forged. The public nature of the matters recorded in theſe books, 


the influence which they had upon mankind to turn them from their native 
religions, the reflections which they caſt on the rulers, all made it abſolutely 
neceſſary that they ſhould be inſtantly contradicted. The paſſions of men 
greatly irritated by the open attack that was made upon their religion, their 
reputation, and their intereſts, would prompt them to do their utmoſt for 
ſuppreſſing matters fo pernicious and provoking. Thus aſſaulted, how could 
the hiſtory of Jeſus maintain its ground, if it had not had truth for its foun- 
dation? But 1t did maintain its ground ; nay, the belief thereof prevailed 
daily, and many, for the ſake of the things told concerning Jeſus of Naza- 
reth, embraced his religion from no motive whatever but the love of truth. 
Than theſe what ſtronger proofs can we deſire, to convince us, that the goſ- 
pels were well known to contain things certain and indubitable ? 


SECT. 6. Shewing that neither in Tudea, nor any where elſe, were there 
ever publiſhed authentic confutations of the geſpel-hiſtory. 


I, T. E Chriſtian records themſelves make it probable, that no authentic 
| confutations of the facts therein aſſerted were ever publiſhed. In 
theſe records, the objections which the Jews raiſed againſt the character pre- 
tenſions and miracles of Jeſus and- his apoſtles, are ſet down together with 
the anſwers which the latter returned to them. From theſe objections and 
anſwers, it does not appear that the unbelieving Jews ſo much as pretended 
to deny the Chriſtian miracles as facts. On the contrary, it is openly and ex- 
preſsly affirmed, that the bittereſt enemies of our cauſe in Judea, acknowleged 
the miracles of our Lord and his apoſtles. For in one of the meetings of 
the great council of the nation, the chief prieſts are introduced confeſſing to 
one another that Jeſus did many miracles, John xi. 47. In another, the members 
of the court, after having examined two of the apoſtles, and a lame man 
who had been cured by them, conferred thus among themſelves : AQs iv. 16. 
Mahal ſhall we do to theſe men? For that indeed a notable miracle hath been dene 
by them, is manifeſt to all them that dwell in Feruſalem, and we cannot deny it. 
The book in which theſe things are affirmed, came abroad in the country where, 
and about the time when they are ſaid to have been done, What clearer 
proofs can there be, that the Chriſtian miracles were not denied as facts by 
the inhabitants of Judea? Wherefore, to imagine that confutations of theſe 
miracles were publiſhed in this country, is certainly altogether groundleſs. 


2. If the hiſtory of Jeſus was diſelaimed, by public acts or records drawn 
up in Judea, theſe writings could not poſſibly periſh, The reaſon is, the 
Chriſtian religion aiming at the utter ſubverſion of all the religions then ſub- 
liſting, and requiring expreſsly the renounciation of them, not to mention 
that before the goſpels came abroad, multitudes had actually renounced their 
native faith on account of the matters told in the goſpels, it was greatly the 

H h h intereſt 
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intereſt both of the Jews and Gentiles, to detect the falſehood of the facts on 
which this unſociable form of worſhip was founded. Wherefore, if authen- 
tic writings were ever publiſhed in Judea, diſproving the facts contained in the 
goſpels, the copies of theſe writings muſt quickly have ſpread abroad, The 
great number of eye-witnefſes, who concurred in bearing teſtimony to all the 
particulars of our Lord's life, by word of mouth both in their ſermons and 
converſations, but above all the concurring atteſtations of no leſs than four 
different hiſtorians, who reported them on their own perſonal knowlege, and 
whoſe writings ſoon paſſed into many hands, made it abſolutely neceſſary that 
the confutations of them ſhould have been diſperſed wherever the belief of 
them prevailed. Beſides ſuch confutations, in ſuch circumſtances muſt haye 
been earneſtly deſired, eagerly received, and diligently propagated ; and ſo 
muſt at once have deſtroyed the credit of the goſpel-hiſtory, and of Chriſtianity 


together. Wherefore, if any authentic confutations of this hiſtory were ever | 


publiſhed in Judea, they could not poſſibly periſh, unleſs with Chriſtianity 
_ itlelf, 


3. If it is aſſerted, that without all doubt there were authentic confurations 
of the goſpel-hiſtory publiſhed by the Jews, and appealed to by the philoſo- 
phers in their writings againſt Chriſtianity, but that the diſciples of this re- 
ligion, when they got poſſeſſion of the civil power, took care to have them 
deſtroyed ; I reply, that the iſſue of the controverſy entirely and forever cuts 
off the above and every ſuſpicion of the like nature. Our adverſaries them- 
ſelves acknowlege, and their objection ſuppoſes, that the diſpute between 
the heathens and the Chriſtians ended in the total ſubverſion of the Pagan wor- 
ſhip throughout the Roman empire, and in the general eſtabliſhment of Chri- 
ſtianity ; and that, notwithſtanding the power of the government in every 
country, was ſtrenuouſly exerted in protecting the national religion, and in 
ſuppreſſing the Chriſtian novelties. This unqueſtionable and univerſally ac- 
knowleged fact, proves that the Chriſtians had the ſuperiority in the diſpute, 
conſequently that no ſuch demonſtrative arguments againſt their religion, 28 
authentic records and depoſitions from Judea, contradicting the goſpel-hiſtory, 
ever exiſted. Wherefore ſeeing the writings of our adverſaries which are 
loſt, contained no unanſwerable arguments of any kind againſt our religion, 
the loſs of theſe writings cannot be imputed to any defign which the Chri- 
ſtians had formed of deſtroying them. It is owing rather to their being fo 
trifling and ſallacious, that no Chriſtian thought it worth his while to be at any 
trouble or expence in tranſcribing them. And as for the Pagans, they came 
at length to be ſo few in number, and fo illiterate, that they had not capa- 
City to do their cauſe this ſervice. Or theſe books might periſh by accident; 
to which cauſe we muſt attribute the loſs likewiſe of many treatiſes written 
in defence of Chriſtianity, of which we know nothing now but the names. 


Por inſtance, the celebrated Apology of Quadratus biſhop of Athens, and of 


Arlſtides a philoſopher in the tame city, both ſaid to have been preſented * 
the 
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the emperor Adrian, and to have very much abated his zeal againſt the Chri- 


ſtian religion. See B. II. C. IV. ſect. 1. art. III. 


4. I would appeal to other known facts, and aſk how it came to paſs, that 
in the many edicts of the emperor's ordering the Chriſtians to be perſecuted, 
and in the books early publiſhed by the philoſophers againſt our religion, of 
which we have any knowlege, there is not the ſinalleſt hint given of the 
falſchood of the goſpel-hiſtory, or of any wiiting from Judea diſclaiming 
the matters contained in it. For tho' in iſſuing their commands, princes 
ſometimes may not think it proper to reaſon with their ſubjects, yet in an edict 
for perſecution, it was the molt natural thing imaginable, by appealing to the 
authentic records from Judea, to have ſhewed the falſchood of the facts and 
the groundleſneſs of the belief, for which multitudes were lizely to ſuffer the 
ſevereſt puniſhments. At any rate, this was by all means to have been ex- 
pected in every writing formally oppoling the Chriſtian religion. For it was 
the very beſt and ſtrongeſt argument that could have been offered, whether 
ia the cauſe of Judaiſm or heatheniſm : an argument which would have ſup- 
plied the place of all others whatſoever. Yet in the writings of the philoſo- 
phers againſt Chriſtianity, no ſuch argument is made ule of; as the paſſages 
produced from them in the former book ſufficiently evince. If the enemies 


of our faith had been in poſſoſſion of ſuch an argument, muſt we not eſteem 


them fools or madmen not to have propoſed it ? The truth is, none of them 


went this way to work. Both Jews and Gentiles in the earlieſt ages, knew 
that the goſpel-hiſtory was eſtabliſhed by undeniable evidence; and there- 
fore they did not attempt to fix the ſtain of falſchood on the evangeliſts, or 
to diſprove any of the facts which they have recorded. It may be objected 
indeed, that our knowlege of the edicts of the emperors, and of the writings 
of the philoſophers againſt our religion, is moſtly drawn from the anſwers 
made to them by the fathers, and other antient apologiſts for Chriſtianity. 
Neverthleſs the repreſentation which they have giyen of the arguments urged 
by the Gentiles, are abundantly credible. The diſpute was of general con- 
cernment. It was carried on in writing. Theſe writings were made public in 
the uſual manner of the times, and every one had acceſs to purchaſe them. 
In ſuch circumſtances, for the Chriſtian apologiſts either to have altogether 
overiooked, or to have greatly diſguiſed their adverſaries arguments, was to loſe 
their cauſe, and expoſe themſelves to ridicule. (See B. II. C. IV. ſcct. 1. art. I.) 
Wherefore as there is not in any of the antient apologies, ſo much as a ſingle 
word in confutation of any pretended authentic writings publiſhed in Judea, 
or elſewhcre, diſclaiming the facts contained in the goſpels, we may reaſon- 


ably believe that the patrons of heatheniſm never alledged that there were any 


ſuch, 


5. But that which puts the matter beyond all doubt is, that the reaſoning 
on both ſides in this ditpute proceeded on the ſuppoſition of the truth of the 
H h h 2 goſpel- 
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goſpel-hiſtory. For the Chriſtian writers not only inſiſt on the truth of the go- 


ſpels themſelves, but they appeal to their adverſaries as acknowleging the princi. 
pal facts therein recorded. (ſee B. II. C. IV. 1,2, 3, 4-) Holding it therefore ay 
certain, that the antient defenders of heatheniſm acknowleged the truth of our 
Lord's hiſtory, but eſpecially of his miracles, it neceſſarily follows that they never 
had heard of any authentic record, depofition, act, or writing whatever, in which 
theſe things were diſclaimed; and conſequently that no ſuch confutations had ever 
exiſted, I have only to add on this ſubject, that the general belief of the go- 
ſpel-hiſtory which prevailed among the heathens in antient times, was not 
without the beſt foundation. For among other things it took its rife from a 
circumſtance, which no other hiſtory but this can boaft of; namely, that at 
the very time when the gofpels came abroad, numbers of people who had been 
preſent at the things related in them, were travelling through all the countries 
of the world, teſtifying theſe very things by word of mouth; nay, demon- 
ſtrating the truth of them; in as much as by performing openiy and every 

where, miracles equal if not ſuperior to any which they reported of their 
maſter, they raiſed their teſtimony concerning him, even in that part which 


ſeemed of molt difficult belief, above every poſſible ſuſpicion of fraud. 


Thus, by proofs numerous and certain, it appears that the goſpels were 
publiſhed in the very firft age cf Chriſtianity. For the writers of that age 
have tranſcribed paſſages out of them, and made many alluſions to the facts 
and expreſſions contained in them. In the writings of the age immediately 
following, the gofpels are ftill more explicitly quoted, being mentioned by 
their names, and ſpoken of as containing the only genuine account of ont 
Lord's life. In all the ſubſequent ages likewiſe, theſe books are cited by wri- 

ters of every country. Wherefore the proof being ſo clear, we cannot with 
reafon entertain any doubt on this head. From the early publication of the 
goſpels, it follows by the ſtrifteſt reaſoning, that all the matters contained 
in them are real and indubitable : becauſe, if it had been otherwife, coming fo 
early abroad, the goſpels muſt have been known by the inhabitants of Judea to 
be falle. And if they were immediately known in Fudea to be falſe, they ne- 
ver could have gained belief in any country. For the tendency of the falſe- 
hoods contained in the goſpels, being to deſtroy the religious eſtabliſhments of 
all nations, they muſt have been inſtantly and loudly contradicted in Judea, 
where they were ſaid to have happened, and that by authentic evidence. 
Moreover theſe confutations being diſperſed over all the heathen countries 
where the Jews reſided, the books which reported falſehoods ſo contradicted, 
mult have been rejected every where. Inſtead of this, the goſpels were receiv- 
ed every where, and the belief of the matters contained in them, made many 
forſake the religion of their anceſtors. No contradictory accounts of thel: 

matters were ever publiſhed in Judea, or from Judea diſperſed through foreign 
countries, as is plain from the prevalence of the Chriſtian religion, and from 
the well-known fact that there are no ſuch writings now exiſting, Beſides, 
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in the books which the philoſophers publiſhed againſt the Chriſtian religion, 
there is not the ſmalleſt intimation or hint that any. ſuch contradictory accounts 
ever came abroad. It is not ſo much as alleged, that theſe things were denied 
by common fame. Wherefore the early publication of the goſpels, and 
their being ſuffered to ſpread without contradiction, is a demonſtration that 
all the matters contained in them were univerſally known, at leaſt in Judea, 
to be certain and indubitable. 


A 


Of the character of the evangeliſts, and of the circumſtances wheretn they rffered 
their hiſtories to the world. 


I is allowed by all, that the credit of any hiſtory, in a great meaſure depends 
upon the character of the hiſtorian. For his teſtimony or account will 
have weight, only in proportion to his judgment, his integrity, his perſonal 
knowlege of the things which he has related, the oppportunity which he had 
to be informed of them, the purpoſes he had to ſerve by publiſhing them, and 
the conſequences of ſuch a publication to himſelf, Wherefore, that we 
may judge with certainty of the proofs of the goſpel-hiſtory, ariſing from the 
character of the evangeliſts, and from the circumſtances in which they offer- 
ed this hiſtory to the world, I propoſe to inquire into both with all the impar- 
tial ity I am capable of. And firſt of the character of the evangeliſts as 
hiſtorians, | 


SECT. 1. Shewing that the geſpels are true, becauſe the evangeliſis had per- 
fe knowlege of all the matters which they have recorded, and could not be 
deceived in any of them, either by their maſter, or by their own imagina- 
tion. This proved from the circumſtances of the caſe, and from the natural 
character of the evangeliſts. 


'THE opportunity which the evangeliſts had of knowing the whole matters 

whereof they have written, and their ability to judge of them with cer- 
tainty, are circumſtances which render their goſpels credible in the higheſt 
degree. | 


I. With reſpect to zhe opportunity which the evangeliſts had of knowing the 
things which they have written, let it be obſerved that in their goſpels little 
elſe is found, but ſuch matters of fact as they were themſelves the eye-witnefles 
of, For example, the preaching of the Baptiſt, the baptiſm of Jeſus, the de- 
{cent of the Holy Ghoſt upon him in a viſible form, and the voice from hea- 
ven declaring him to be the Son of God. The chief ſubje& however of their 
hiſtories is their maſter's miracles, ſermons, parables, prophecies, precepts, 
converſations, journeys, perſecutions, trial, death, reſutrection, and aſcenſion; 

at 
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at all or moſt of Which they were themſelves perſonally preſent. Wherefore 
it mult be acknowleged, that theſe men had the very beſt opportunity of 
knowing the tranſactions which they have recorded. And though in their hi- 
itories, they have mentioned a few particulars which they had no perſonal 
knowlege of, they were as certain of them, as if they had beheld them with 
their eyes. For they were either of ſo public a nature as to be univerſall 
known by general report, ſuch as the taxation at the birth of Jeſus, the cg. 
ming of the Magi to Jeruſalem, the ſlaughter of the infants of Bethlehem, 
the Baptiſt's impriſonment and death, with other particulars of the like public 
nature: or, it they were matters altogether private, the evangeliſts received 
them from the perſons immediately concerned in them, who knew them to 
be true upon the evidence of ſenſe, and reported them with the greateſt aſly- 
rance. Of this kind are our Lord's conception by the power of the Holy 
Ghoſt, the conception of the Baptiſt when his parents were extremely old, 
with the appearances of angels, and other extraordinary circumſtances which 
accompanied theſe events. For, though they were miraculous matters, the 
accounts given of them by the ſeveral perſons concerned in them, deſerved 
credit, eſpecially with the evangeliſts, who could not but be ſenſible that the 
character and actions both of Jeſus and the Baptiſt, rendered them worthy of 
ſuch an auguſt introduction into the world. In like manner, though the 
evangeliſts were not preſent at our Lord's temptation in the wilderneſs, they 
no doubt received an account of it from himſelf ; an account which well de- 
ſerved to be believed, conſidering his charicter : not to mention that the whole 
circumſtances of this affair were rendered probable, by the power which they 
ſaw Jeſus afterwards exerciſe over the devils every where. Furthermore, the 
relation which the evangeliſts have given of the behaviour of the chief prieſts 

and elders, who aſſembled upon hearing that the guards had brought word of 
Chriſt's reſurrection, cannot be ſuſpected, although none of the diſciples were 
preſent at that meeting. For however ſtudious the council might be to conceal 
the matter, there were at leaſt two of their number who would divulge it. [ 
mean Joſeph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, who being our Lord's diſciples, 
would report the whole to the apoſtles with pleaſure. It is evident therefore, 
that notwithſtanding the evangeliſts were vulgar and illiterate men, they deſerve 
the higheſt credit in the matters whereof they have written. The particulars 
mentioned in their goſpels, were all things in which they were concerned 
themſelves, either as actors or witneſſes. Or if they have mentioned any mat- 
ter of which they had not perſonal knowlege, their information having come 
trom public report or from the eye- witneſſes, is in point of certainty next to 
that of their own ſenſes. Theſe things conſidered, I think none of the heathen 
hiſtorians ſo juſtly applauded, deſerve equal credit with our evangeliſts. Nor 
indeed is it poſſible to figure to one's ſelf circumſtances, in which an hiſtorian 
could be better qualified for giving a relation of any affair, than they were for 
writing a faithful hiſtory of their maſter's life, | 


II, The 
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II. The ability of the evangeliſts to judge of the tranſactions which they 
have recorded in their goſpels, is next to be conſidered, All or moſt of theſe. 
tranſactions, as we have juſt now ſeen, being plainly matters obvious to ſenſe, 
in judging of them the evangeliſts needed neither acuteneſs of genius, nor 
depth of learning, but only organs of ſenſe rightly diſpoſed, a ſound under- 
ſtanding, and a faithful memory. Wherefore if theſe men knew with cer- 
tainty, that their ſenſes did not deceive them in the matters which they ſaw 
and heard, and that their underſtandings were ſound when they paſſed judg- 
ment upon them, we muſt acknowlege that they had no reaſon to ſuſpect 
themſelves of enthuſiaſm. On the other hand, if, when we conſider their 
writings and actions, we diſcern in them all the marks of good ſenſe and ſobri- 
ety, we may pronounce with equal certainty, that theſe men were no enthu- 
fiaſts in the extraordinary things which they have told of their maſter. It is 
worth while to conſider this ſubje& in both lights, becauſe thus the proofs 
that the evangeliſts were no enthuſiaſts, will be carried to the higheſt pitch. 


1. And firſt of the proof, by which the evangeliſts themſelves might be cer- 
tajn that they were no enthuſiaſts. It is well known that the power which en- 
thufiaſm hath of conveying falſe repreſentations, laſts only while the mind is 
under what are called the enthuſiaſtic impreſſions, that theſe may be more or 
leſs frequent according to the temperament of the patient's body, but that ge- 
nerally they are of no very long continuance at one time. It is likewiſe well 
known, that in thoſe enthuſiaſtic raptures there are a thouſand chances againſt 
any two perſons having at the ſame time, pr ciſely the ſame falſe imaginations z 
eſpecially if the things imagined, were never dreamed of by them before. But 
where many are. concerned, it is imply impoſſible that the deluſive notions 
with which they are impreſi-4 ſhould be in all reſpects the ſame ; eſpecially if 
they conſiſt of a variety of part culars, and are attended with many circum- 
ces, By theſe plain character+, the apoſtles and evangeliſts might eaſily be ſen- 
fible, that in the judgment which they paſſed upon ſuch miracles as their ma- 
ſter performed in the courſe of his miniſtry, they were not in the leaſt tinctured 
with enthuſiaſm. For they were not the only ſpectators of thoſe miracles, 
Moſt of them were beheld by a mixed multitude of men, who were not of 
their ſect, nor addicted to their way; enemies of Jeſus, who came with an in- 
tention to find lault. And even the few miracles that were molt privately 
performed, did not want witneſſes ; there being no leſs than twelve perſons in 
conſtant attendance, befides thoſe who were the ſubjects of theſe miracles and 
their friends, with others who conſtantly accompanied the Lord Jeſus. But 
at all the miracles which Jeſus performed, the ſenſes of every one preſent, 
whether friend or foe, concurred in giving preciſely the ame report concern- 
ing them. Wherefore no particular perton could ſuſpect that his fenſes deceiv- 
ed him cn ſuch occaſions, or that enthuſiam was any way concerned in the 
matter. Above all, the apoſtles and evangeliſts had the greateſt reaton to ac- 
quieſcc in the evidence offered them by their ſenſes, for the things they have 


related, 
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related, when they found that every perſon preſent, had at that time preciſely 
the ſame notion of them which they had, and the ſame remembrance of them 
when they were paſt. Farther, if the apoſtles and evangeliſts had ſeen their 
maſter perform only a ſingle miracle during the whole courſe of their attend. 
ance, the influence of that enthuſiaſm ſo much talked of, might with more 
colour have been ſuſpected. But as the caſe actually ſtood, ſuch a ſuſpicion 
could have no place in their breaſts. The apoſtles were amuſed with the no- 
tion of miracles performed by their maſter, for the ſpace of more than four 
years. It were a miracle far greater than any they have told of him, if, as of. 
ten as he pretended to perform things ſupernatural, not only the twelve, but 
all the individuals of every crowd that followed him, happened to be in a fit of 
enthuſiaſm, ard had each of them exactly the ſame falſe impreſſions in all re- 
ſpecs, from the fumes of melancholy with which they were ſcized, and from 
which enthuſiaſm is ſuppoſed to ariſe. The truth is, the evangeliſts and apo- 
ſtles having ſeen all the great things which Jeſus performed, every new won- 
der ſtrengthened the evidence of thoſe which went before ; the multitude and 
variety of miracles done by the maſter, juſtly leading the diſciples to believe 
that nothing was above his power. Add to theſe things, that being themlſelve; 
enabled to perform miracles, it was not poſſible for them to entertain afy 
doubt of the reality of his miracles, who had beſtowed on them ſuch mighty 
powers, 


As the apoſtles were certain, that in judging of the miracles performed by 
their maſter during his own lifetime, they were not under the power of en- 
thuſiaſm, ſo they might be equally certain, that enthuſiaſm had no influence 
in the judgments which they paſſed upon the miracles that happened after his 
death. They had heard him expreſoly foretel theſe miracles often, during the 
courſe of his miniſtry. Such as, that he was to ariſe from the dead on the 
third day ; that he would ſhew himſelf to them in Galilee, where the greateſt 
part of his diſciples lived; that they ſhould ſee him aſcend up into heaven, 
where he was before ; that after his aſcenſion they ſhould, in the city of Jeru- 
© falem, receive the Holy Ghoſt, the promiſe of the Father, and be enabled to 
work miracles and ſpeak with tongues ; that, when they were brought before 
kings and rulers for his name's ſake, the Holy Ghoſt would teach them in that 
hour, what to ſpeak and how to anſwer ; that ſuch as believed their doctrine, 
ſhould ſpeak diverſe languages and work miracles. When theſe miracles came 
to paſs, the apoſtles could judge of them with as much certainty, as of the mi- 
racles performed by Jeſus in his lifetime. For they could not but know whe- 
ther they all perceived his form after his reſurrection to be the ſame as before 
his death ; whether, at his different appearances, they all heard him pronounce 
the ſame diſcourſes ; whether they handled his body, felt the print of the nails 
in his hands, and the hole made by the ſpear in his fide; ſaw him eat and 
drink ; heard him explain the prophecies of the Old Teſtament concerning 
Meſtiah ; and diſcourſe of things pertaining to the kingdom of God, (Sce the 

; note 
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note pag. 428. Aſter his reſurrection, he was ſeen on a mountain in Galilee by 
more than 500 brethren at once, that is by 500 perſons who having followed him 
in his lifetime, were well acquainted with his form, countenance, voice, and man- 
ner. Such a multitude of witneſſes, could not all be under the influence of enthu- 
ſalm at one and the ſame inſtant, and be made by the fumes of melancholy to 
have exactly the ſame impreſſions. To deceive ſo many by an illuſion, was im- 
poſſible, The apoſtles in particular could not but know whether their maſter 
appeared to them at the ſea of Tiberias, and made them incloſe a great 
draught of fiſhes by miracle, like to that which they caught by his direc- 
tion, when he called them to attend him conitantly : And whether when they 
came aſhore, he ſhewed them a fire burning, with fiſh laid thercon which the 
had not caught, and bread to eat with the fiſnes; a miracle which doubtleſs 
was intended to call to their remembrance, that of the loaves in the deſert of 
Bethſaida. Farther, the ſame apoſtles could not but know, whether their 
maſter led them out of Jeruſalem as far as Bethany, converſed with them by 
the way on the ſubject of their miſſion, bleſſed them, and in the action of 
bleſſing them, was parted from them, aſcending up into heaven in open day- 
light; and whether they ſaw the angels which attended his aſcenſion, and 
heard them utter preciſcly the ſame words. They could not but know like- 
wiſe, whether after his aſcenſion they received the Holy Ghoſt, and were of 
a ſudden enabled to ſpeak all manner of languages fluently ; whether they 
were inſpired in the defences which they made before their judges ; and 
whether their own diſciples ſpake with tongues and wrought miracles. All 
theſe were matters of ſenſe and conſciouſneſs, of which they might be as cer- 
tain, as of their own exiſtence. Nor is it poſſible to have ſtronger evidence 
for any fact, than the apoſtles had for theſe, | 


2. Let us next examine the writings and actions of the evangeliſts, in or- 
der that we ourſelves may judge whether theſe men were enthuſiaſts, in the 
matters which they have reported of their maſter.—And here in the firſt 
place, the moſt ſuperficial ſurvey of the goſpels, will ſufficiently ſhew that 
the matters which the evangeliſts have recorded, could not, at leaſt to them, be 
ſubjects of enthuſiaſm. For it is well known, that the flames of enthuſiaſm 
are kindled in the mind, only by the following cauſes; either by continued 
intenſe meditation upon ſome darling topic; or by ſuffering one's affections to 
embrace it without controul ; or by praying ourſelves into the belief, that 
what we fo paſſionately deſire is granted us of heaven; or by all theſe toge- 
ther, operating in one and the ſame perſon, But can any of theſe things be 
aid of the evangeliſts ? Does not every one know, that the miracles, the ſuf- 
terings, the crucifixion, the reſurrection, the aſcenſion, and the ſpiritual 
kingdom of their maſter, the reception of the Gentiles into the church with- 
out ſubjecting them to the law, the abrogation of the Moſaical inſtitutions, 
and in general all the facts and doctrines of the goſpel, in which the apoſtles 
and evangeliſts can be ſuppoſed to have been enthuſiaſts, were ſo entirely 
different from their former notions, that when Jeſus foretold they were 
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to happen, his diſciples did not underſtand a word of what he ſaid. Where. 
fore, inſtead of meditating intenſely upon the matters which are the ſubjects 
of their goſpels, they hed rot ſo much as the moſt diſtant idea of them. In- 
ſtead of paſſionately defiring them, and praying for them, they would, if 
they had forſeen them, have taken great offence at them: and inſtead of 
conſtantly looking for them, they were aſtoniſhed when they happened. Jn 
particular, the miracles of Jeſus were ſo little the object of his diſciples ex- 
pectation, that for a while at the beginning, every new wonder ſtruck them 
as much as if it had been the firſt miracle they had ſeen him perform. And 
v/ith reſpect to his reſurrection from the dead, notwithſtanding it had often 
been foretold by him, it was fo little hoped for by them, that it was with 
the greateſt difficulty they were brought to believe it alter it happened, 
Thus by the confeſſion of common ſenſe, all the doctrines and facts con— 
tained in the goſpels, were the moſt unlikely ſubjects of enthuſiaſm imaginable, 
at leaſt to the evangeliſts and apoſtles, who being Jews by birth, had been train- 
ed up from their infancy in quite contrary ſentiments. And therefore, if they 


were enthuſiaſts in theſe things, it is a ſpecies of enthuſiaſm, the fellow to which 
the world cannot afford *, 


In the ſecond place, the apoſtles and evangeliſts were not ſeized with thoſe 
quakings, tremb'ings, toſſings of the limbs, fanatical throes, and convultions, 
{0 common to enthuſiaſts, in which their bodies being mere paſſive organs, 
they are ſaid to utter prophecies, and ſpeak languages by a kind of inſpiration. 
Neither did they fall into thoſe extacies and trances, wherein deluſive viſions 
are ſeen. At the time they beheld their maſter's miracles, and wrought mi- 
racles themſelves, and ſpake with tongues, and communicated the gift of 
tongues and miracles to others, they were perfectly calm, having the full 
uſe of the members of their bodies, and the entire exerciſe of the faculties 
of their minds. Beſides, their miracles were perfectly conſiſtent and ſuitable 
to the ccaſions which demanded them: not to mention, that the gift of 
tongues which they poſſoſſed had a determinate purpoſe, being conferred up- 
on them to fit them for preaching the goſpel to the heathens, and was en- 
tirely under the direction of him who poſſeſſed it. Accordingly, it is known 


that they made ule of this gift in converting the heathens, uſing it at plea- 
ſure every where, and at all times. | 


Thirdly, as none of the external effects of enthuſiaſm appeared in the be- 
haviour of the evangeliſts ; fo they were not tinctured with any of the qua- 
littes of mind, which lead to or accompany enthuſiaſm, They had no re- 


* The above argument at the ſame time they had been accuſtomed to in the for- 
that it proves the apoſtles and evangeliſts mer part of their lives. Beſides, had they been 
left to give an account of their maſter's doc- 
trine, without any afiiſtance but that of their 
own faculties, they muſt have altogether pcf- 
Veitecd it, becauſe Ley Wholly miſunder 000 its 

markable 


to have been nv enthuſiaſts, it ſhews that they 
were honoured with the gift of inſpiration. 
For from what other ſource could they de. 
| Five ſentiments ſo different from every thing 
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markable heat of temper. They were not given to melancholy. They cannot 
be accuſed of credulity They were not puffed up with je!/=conceit. Nor 
were they deſective in print of under/ianding.—1. The ſober ſpirit of the evan- 
geliſts appears in their writings, There you find no inconſiſtent ravings, nor 
bold high expreſſions, importing indecent familiarity with God: No bitter 
inrectives againſt the religion of the countries where they preached : No 
abuſive language againſt perſons and things eſteemed ſacred : Neither any 
thing of fury in their paſſions. In a word, you find in their books nothing 
of the madneſs and extravagance of enthuſiaſin at all. On the contrary, you 
find there, more juſt ſentiments on all points of religion and morality, than were 


ever {et down in writing-: Sentiment which would do honour to the great- 


eſt geniuſes. In all their actions they were perfectly conſiſtent, and in 
their intercourſe with mankind they diſcovered deep penetration, an entire 
command of their thoughts, the ſtricteſt government of their paſſions, pa- 
tience, modeſty ; in ſhort, all the qualities that are moſt oppoſite to the 
madneſs of the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit. Theſe qualit es they diſcovered more eſpe- 
cially in the defences which they made, whether before the learned aſſem- 
blies of Greece, or the Roman courts of judicature in preſence of their 
great men and ladies. For inſtance, in the oration which Paul made to King 
Agrippa, and the Roman governors Feſtus and Felix, he ſhewed great know- 
lege of mankind, together with a proper obſervance of the civilities due to 
perſons of their high rank. For he both addrefſed them with good manners, 
and accommodated his diſcourſe to the taſte of fo polite an aſſembly. The 
ſame apoſtle, when tried for his life before the ſenate of Areopagus at Athens, 
becauſe in violation of their law he had introduced a new god, did not like 
a frantic enthuſiaſt tamely loſe his life. He appealed to an altar in the city, 
which was inſcribed to the unknown God, and pleaded that inſtead of pro- 
poſing to them a ſtrange God, he only declared the nature and perfections 
of one already admitted by the ſtate: Whom therefore ye ignorant worſhip, 
lim declare J unto you : And ſo without deviating in the leaſt, either from 
truth or duty, he with admirable dexterity avoided being condemned. And 
to name no more inſtances, the ſame Paul on another occaſion, inſiſted on 
his privilege as a Roman citizen, to eſcape being beaten. Having ſuch ex- 
amples as theſe to produce, it mult argue great blindneſs in any one not to 
be ſenſible, that the apoſtles and evangeliſts were perfectly free from the 
folly and fury of the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit. 2. That the apoſtles were not 
given to melancholy, is evident from their general behaviour. For they prac- 
tiſed no unreaſonable mortifications. They did not court ſolitude. They 
were of a cheaxful temper. They frequented the company of all ranks of 
men, with an intention to do them good. They were continually in the 
world, Their friendſhips and intimacies were not confined. They purſued 
a regular courſe of manly ſocial conduct. The ſame likewile is evident 
from their writings, where in many particular paſſages we meet with the 
ſtrongeſt reaſoning, the moſt maſculine natural eloquence, and the fineſt 
ſtrokes of irony. See 2 Cor. chap. 1 and xii. Such things, every one —_ 
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be ſenſible a diſtempered brain is by no means capable of. And therefore 
by theſe, the apoſtles and evangeliſts are demonſtrated to have been infinitely 
removed, from even the leaſt tincture of enthuſiaſtic melancholy. 3. With 
reſpect to credulity and chſtinacy, we know that in all enthuſiaſtic minds theo 
are predominant qualities : And in particular, that the credulity of enthuſiaſts 
aſhes them on raſhly to believe, whatever their heated imagination lugpeſts, 
Their faith thus founded never admits of a doubt, but they obſtinately adhere 
to their firſt notions, and at no time are they known to change them. How 
different from this was the temper and conduct of the apoſtles ? With the 
greateſt difficulty they received the doctrines, precepts, and facts which they 
afterwards preached. They inquired into them: They objected againſt them: 
And were perp:exed with a variety of doubts concerning them. The prin- 
cipal fact or miracle of the Chriſtian religion, namely their maſter's refurrec- 
tion from the dead, notwithſtanding he had often foretold that it would happen, 
they received with the utmoſt difficulty. They did not believe it, till it was 
forced upon them by the ſtrongeſt repeated evidences of ſenſe. Nay, it was 
called in queſtion by ſome of them, after Jeſus had appeared ſeveral times, 
and demonſtrated the truth of his reſurrection by many infallible proofs “. 


* The reſurrection of Jeſus from the dead, 
being the chief miracle of the chriſtian religion, 
it will not be improper to illuſtrate more fully, 
both the temper of mind the apoſtles were in 
when that miracle happened, and the manner 
zn which the belief of it was forced upon them. 
For thus we ſhall underſtand how far they 
were from being of a credulous temper, and 
how irreſiſtible the evidence was which accom- 
panied the reſurrection of their maſter, the great 
fact which they tel'ifed to mankind with the 
peril of their lives, and upon which they built 
the chriſtian religion. 

From the accounts which the evangeliſts 
have given of this miracle, it appears that 
none of the diſciples had the ſmalleſt expecta- 
tion of it. The fcandal of the croſs had even 
baniſhed from their minds the perſuaſion that 
Jeſus was Meſhah : Le thoyght it had been be, 
who fhould hate redeentd Iracl. No one of 
them remembered his maſter's prediction, con- 
cerning his reſurtection and his appearing to 
them in Galilee, The wamen who came to the 
ſepulchre in the morning of the third day, had 
no view but that of embalming the dead budy. 
When they did not find it, they came and told 
the apoſtles that it was taken away, and that 
they did not know where it was laid. It ſeems 
the idea of his reſurrection did not occur to any 
of them. Peter therefore and John ran to the 
ſepulchre, and ſeeing nothing but the linen 


Withal 


clothes lying, in which the body had been 
ſwathed, th-y departed, wondering at what hal 
happened, Mlaty, who tarried after the apoſtles 
were gone, ſaw jeſus: But ſo little did ſhe ex- 
p:Q a reſurrection, that ſuppoſing him to be the 
gardener, ſhe ſaid to him; Sir, , thou huve 
bern him hence, tell me where thou ha/l laid him, 
end I to tate him away, Upon diſcovering 
that it was Jeſus hinſelf, ſhe ran to the apoſtles 
with the news, and about the fame time the 
other women came, and declared that they like- 
wiſe had ſeen Jeſus. Nevertheleſs their words 
ſeen ed to them as idlæ tale, and they beltev'd them 
no!, When Jeſus ſhewed him{if to Peter, the 
reſt began for the fuſt time to think there might 
be ſomething in the matter; and no doubt they 
were confirmed in this ſentiment, by the two 
diſciples from Emmau-, who told them that 
they likewiſe had ſeen Jeſus. Nevertheless, 
their faith was not fully eſtabliſhed ; For at this 


very meeting, nay and while they were talking 


of the matter, when Jeſus ſhewed himſelf, they 
were terrified and affrighted, and ſuppsfed that 
they had ſeen a ſpir t. But Jeſus drawing near, 
bade them not be afraid; then deſired them to 
handle him, and feel his fleſh and bones, and 
be convinced it was no ſpectre. Withal, to 


prove more fully the truth of his reſurrection, 


he called for meat, and ate it in their preſence, 
All this however was not ſufficient to convince 
Thomas, who happened to be abſent. He was 
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Withal they changed moſt of their firſt opinions, concerning their maſter's 
character as Mefliah, the nature and laws of his kingdom, the perſons who 
were to be admitted into it, and the privileges to. be enjoyed under it ; a 
thing which no enthuſiaſt was ever obſerved to do.——4. wy concert is another 
quality by which enthuftaſtic minds are always diſtinguiſhed, From this the 
apollles and evangeliſts were entircly free. For they aſſumed no ſapercilious 
airs. They expreſſed no high opinion of themſelves, nor of their writings | ; 
nor any contempt of the perſons and ſentiments of others. In their writings 
they icarce ever mention themſelves : but they are unaffectedly humble, and 
recommend humility to all their followers. Theſe things are the more re- 
markable, becauſe if the apoſtles and evangeliſts had been in the leaſt de- 
grec tainted with pride, they had abundant ſcope for the indulgence of this 
aſſion. Their miracles raiſed them above all mortals. The power which 
they had of communicating the Holy Ghoſt to their difciples, could hardly 
fail to make thoſe, who faw nothing but their miracles, regard them as di- 
vinities. But did they on this account value themſelves highly, or aſſume ho- 

nours which did not belong to them? No. They taught mankind, that vir- 


tues which are in every one's power to acquire, are more valuable and honour- 


able in the ſight of God, than thoſe ſhowy gifts. 


the tengue of men and angels, &c. 


1 Cor. xiii. 1. Th I ſpeak with 


2. And the ] have the 7 cf prophecy, and 
under/iand all 2 yer jes and all knoxele; ge, and tb T have all 
remove mountains, and have no charit „ I am nothing. 


aith, fo that I could 
I Charity never fail- 


eth: But whether there be prophecies they fhall fail, &c. Luke x. 17. And tbe 
ſeventy returned again ith joy, ſaying, Lord, even the devils are ſubjef ta us 


one of thoſe who will believe nothing but what 
they ſ-e themſelves, a: d who are always di- 
dent of the care of others in examining mat- 
ters of importance. He declared that he we uld 
not believe, till he had put his finger into the 
print of the nails, and his hand into the hole 
5 his ſide, which the reſt it ſeems had content- 

| themſelves with ſeeing. Eren Thomae 15 
alf. d in his demands. For eight days aſter 
his ficſt appearance, jeſs ſhewed himſelf to 
the eleven, Thomas being with them On 
this occaſion, by ſaying to Thomas, Reach hi- 
ther thy fins rer, and brh1.d my hands; aud reach 
hither thy hand, and thruſt it its my fide, aud 
be not faithlefs but believing; he proven, to Ge 
conviction of Thomas himſelf, that it was no 
ſpectre which appeared to them, but Jeſus Chriſt 
the Son of God. In ſhort, none of the apoſtles 
would believe their maller's reſurrection, upon 
any reports whatever. T hey required the evi- 
dence of their own ſenſes. Accordingly they 
2 him, they handled him, they ate with him, 

they converſed with him, for the ſpace of forty 
days. And till they had thoſe proofs they Cid 


not believe. And now, will any one ho con- 
ſiders this account, wherein the matter is fairly 
repreſented, afirm that the apoſtles , by che- 
rithing warm expectations of their maſter's re- 
ſurrection, wiought themſelves into a belief of 
it, without any reaſon or evidence? Were 
their hopes of this event 0 ſanguine as to make 
them form a ſtrong imagination of it, an ima- 
gination WHIcn cone is its own viſions into re- 
alities? Far from it. They had not the moſt 


diftant expes Hation of any ſuch matter. The 
belief of their m raiter's reſurre tion was forced 
upon them J in oppolition to gon ſtre gelt con- 


trary prepoſſeſſions, merely by the infa ble evi- 
dence of Fg tfe frequently repe: 5x04 even all the 
evidence of ſenſe u hereby a matter of this kind 
can be tried, 

i have only to add, that as the above narra- 
tive, which is wholly drawn from the gaſpels, 
proves that the evanocliits were no credulous 
enthuſiaſts, ſo it is an example of the plain, 
artleſs, fincere manner, wherein theſe evange- 
lits have related the facts which are the ſubjects 
of their hiſtories, 


through 
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through thy name. And he ſaid, . . . Behold, I give unto you 5 wr to tread un 
ſerpents and ſcorpions, and over 4. 7 the porver of "the enemy, and nothing fha!! hy 
any means hurt you. Notwithſtanding, in thts rejcice not, that iy Tt its 4 


ſubject unto you, but rather rejoice Seca / e your names are rn n in the lot 
of life. Sentiments of this kind clearly prove, that the apoſtles and evar 
geliſts were no ſelf-conceited enthuflaſts. The evangelitts were by ng 
means d&efe five in point of underſtanding. All who read their books and C 
ſider their conduct, muſt allow that they were men of a ſufficient 
natural good ſenſe. At the ſame time, it muſt be acknowleged thit they 
were wholly illiterate. This circumſtance deſerves the rather to be taken 
notice of, as it is well known that the want of letters joined with enthu— 
ſiaſm, never fails to produce inconſiſtent viſions, pernicious doctrines, and 
tooliſh conduct. Wherefore, ſeeing the doctrine, the character, and the 
conduct c! the evangeliſts were the Teverſe of all theſe, their being without 
letters 18 a ho proof, that they had not the ſmalleſt tincture of enthuſiaſm 
in their conſtitution. In one word, ſearch the evangeliſts as cloſely as you 
can: Examine their writings, their character, and their conduct, with the 
ſerereſt accuracy: View them in what point of light you pleale, and 
hall not be able to diſcover in them the leaſt trace of enthuſiaſm w wah 
To judge for ourſelves in this matter, we can be at no loſs, becauſe if we 
will but take the pains to read the goſpels, we muſt perceive, and be {truck 
with the truth of all the particulars J have been enumerating. 


* 


Upon the whole, the apoſtles and evangeliſts had the beſt opportunity to 
be fully informed of all the things which they have recorded. For the 
moſt part theſe were matters of ſenſe, ſuch as the perſons preſent could be at 
no loſs to judge of, Nay, they were matters ſo obvious to ſenſe, that no 
trick nor juggle could produce any thing like them. The apoſtles and evan- 
geliſts were actually pretent at the greateſt part of the tranſactious mentioned 
in the goſpels. They ſaw with their eyes, and they heard with their 
ears what they have delivered to us. Or it they have related any matters at 
which they were not perſonally preſent, they were either things fo public, 
that they could be in no danger of miſtaking them; or they received them irum 

the eye-witneſſes. Moreover, theſe men were not enthufiaſts whoſe weak- 
neſs being known to their maſter, he cunningiy practiſed upon it, deceiving 
them into the belief of at 2 thing he had a mind. Of this the apoſtles them— 
ſelves might be fully certain, becauſe they were not the alone witneſſes of 
their matter's tranſactions. Many thouſands beſides them, heard his fermons 
and faw his miracles. But on every occaſion, all the {pectators had preci lely 
the ſame ideas of 11 behaviour, bis diſcourſes, and his miracles. How then 
could any of them f ſuſpect thomfetves of enthuſiaſm ? Certain'y, for ſuch a 
number of people to have the ſame impreſſions in all reſpects, upon a great 
variety of ſubjcAs, was abſolutely impoſſible, ff theſe impreſſions Were excit- 
ed in their brains merely by the vapuurs of melancholy, or by the flames 


of 
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of enthuſiaſm. And as the apoſtles and evangeliſts knew themſelves to be 
no enthuſiaſts ; ſo we have all the reaſon in the world to believe, that they 
were not in the leaſt tinctured with that diſtemper. The matters which 
they have recorded in their golpels, were plainly contrary to all their former 
ideas and wiſhes: And therefore could not poſſibly, in them at leaſt, be the 
{ubjects of enthuſiam. Beſides, the things recorded by the evangeliſts making 
a regular connected conſiſtent body of tranſactions, all tending to one great 
ed, they are ſuch as no fumes or vapours whatever can be ſuppoſed to have 
raiſed in any brain, however diſtempered. In ſhort, they were matters 
which did not admit of deception at all.—More than this, the witneſſes of 
our Lord's miracles had none of the external marks of this diſtemper. No 
ſhakings, tremblings, trances, or convulſions. As little were they tinctured 
with any of the qualities of mind, which lead to or accompany enthuſiaſm. 
They had no ungovernable heat of temper, no melancholy, no credulity. 
They were wholly free from obſtinacy and ſelf-conceit, and tho' illiterate, 
they were not groſsly ignorant. Theſe things conſidered, why ſhould we 
charge them with a weakneſs, whereof not the ſmalleſt ſymptom appeared in 
them. Theſe reaſons united, demonſtrate that the evangeliſts and apoſtles 
could neither be deceived by their maſter, nor by their own imagination in 
the things which they have recorded. And therefore, if they have honeſtly 
related what they heard and ſaw, or were credibly informed of, we may 
rely upon their goſpels as the trueſt and moſt genuine hiſtories, that hi- 
therto have appeared in the world. 


S EC r. 2. Proving from the nature of the undertaking itſelf, that TFeſus 
could not perſuade lis apoſtles knowingly to publiſh a falſe hiſtory ef tis life: 
Alſo that theſe men could not of their own accord, enter into a combination 
to deceive the world with ſuch a hiſtory. The moral character ꝙ the 
apoſtles examined. 


QEEING the evangeliſts could not poſſibly be miſtaken in the things they 
have related, it follows that if the goſpels are falſe in any point, they are ſo 
by deſign ; their authors having combined to deceive the worid. But if we ſu 
poſe the evangeliſts were combined to deceive the world, we mult believe ei- 
ther, firſt, That they were perſuaded by Jeſus, knowingly to publith a falſe 
| hiſtory of his life. Or, ſecondly, That they were themſelves the authors of 
the fraud; having contrived the whole ſtory of their own accord, with a view 
to deceive the world. 


I. That the apoſtles and evangeliſts were not perſuaded by Jeſus to.embark 
with him in a known fraud, and to publiſh a falſe hiſtory of his life, will 
appear, if we attend to the nature and confequences of the undertaking itſelf. 
Jeſus, it ſeems, prevailed with twelve illiterate fiſhermen of his acquaintance, 
to go forth and attempt the deſtruction, not of the heathen ſuperſtitions only, 

3 but 
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but of the Jewith religion, in order that they might bring mankind every 
where to adopt a new faith, the principal article of which was, that Jeſus of 
Nazareth is the Son of God, and ought to be obeyed by men as ſuch. By 
what methods could Jeſus convince the apoſtles, that this undertaking way 
practicable, or that they were equal to it? Twelve illiterate fiſhermen, at the 
inſtigation of an impoſtor, to go forth and overturn the religions of all coun- 
tries! Could any thing appear more impoſſible? Or, though by ſome means 
or other, they had been brought to think it practicable, is it to be ſuppoſed, 
that in order to make way fer this impious deluſion, they would conſent to 
become the inſtruments of overturning the inſtitutions of Moſes, which the 
had always been accuſtomed to confider, both as the moſt antient and as the 
only true religion in the world? Wherefore the nature of this undertaking 
was plainly ſuch, that it could not be digeſted by any man however ſimple, 
and far leſs by a number of Jews of low extraction, whoſe attachment to 
their native religion is known to have been unconquerable The means 
which Jeſus propoſed for accompliſhing this vaſt preject were, that his apoſtles 
ſhould publiſh a falſe hiſtory of his life, wherein many great miracles were to 
be aſcribed to him, though he never performed any. And particularly in this 
hiſtory it was to be affirmed, that God raiſed him from the dead on the third 
day, after he had been publicly put to death as a malefactor, and that he ap- 
peared to them after his reſurrection for the ſpace of forty days; that he was 
at length taken up into heaven; that he was there ſet down on the right hand 
of God; that he now enjoys univerſal dominion over the worlds viſible and 
inviſible ; that he will come at the laſt day to judge the world ; and that God 
commands all men to reverence and obey this impoſtor. Who does not ſee, 
that to engage in a deſign of this fort, was inſolently to bear witneſs againſt 
God, to fly in the face of conſcience and truth, to renounce the feelings of 
| humanity, and to ſport with the miſeries of mankind ; who, in proportion to 
their picty, probity, and ſimplicity, would be diſpoſed to give ear to falſc- 
hoods, thus maſked under the appearance of religion, and thereby be ex- 
poſed to the moſt terrible misfortunes. To work up any number of men ſo 
thoroughly to this pitch of wickedneſs, that not one of them weighed or re- 
garded its dreadful conſequences, required certainly the moſt perſuaſive argu- 
ments imaginable. The danger of this undertaking likewiſe was infinite. 
The falſehoods which they prepared themſelves to athrm were of the mot 
public nature, and what many, according to their reports, were concerned in 
either as actors or witneſſes. Moreover, they were to be firit broached in 
the very country where, and at the time when they were to ſay they hap- 
pened. In ſuch circumſtances, would theſe things not be known by every 
one to be palpably falſe? Or, though the apoſtles might expect, by confident 
affirmations to render their ſtory in ſome degree credible, they could not but 
foreſee that if they did not all agree to a tittle in their accounts, they would 
be immediately detected and loſe their aim. (See Art. II. Ne 2. of this fec- 
tion.) If becoming jealous of one another, or through levity, or from any 
| diſcontent 
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diſcontent or ſudden guſt of paſſion, they quarreled among themſelves, and 
diſcovered the important ſecret wherewith they were plaguing the world, the 
conſequences would be equally fatal. And even though they were uniform 
in their reports, and maintained a perfect harmony among themſelves to the 
end, yet by publiſhing to the world a hiſtory, whoſe aim was what has been 
already told, they could not but know that all men every where would be- 
come their enemies, and that they would expoſe themſelves to the loſs not 
of their eſtates only but of their lives, and very probably might ſuffer all 
manner of torture before death was allowed to relieve them. If any one of 
them, by the fear or by the ſuffering of theſe evils, permitted the truth to be 
extorted from him, the cauſe itſelf would be irretrievably loſt, and the whole 
confederates involved in one common ruin. This likewile would be the caſe, 
if any one of them, awakened by the fear of God, or touched with remorſe 
for being engaged in ſo criminal a deſign, or terrified with the impoſſibility of 
the enterprize, or moved with concern for their relations and friends whom 
they wiſhed to keep out of the ſnare, happened to draw back. All theſe dan- 
gers and difficulties were ſo obvious, that they could not but be foreſeen by 
the apoſtles. And therefore, to prompt them to embark in ſo deſperate an 
enterpriſe, ſome glorious, ſome immenſe reward mul! have been propoſed to 
them. 


On this head let us hear the apoſtles themſclves. They will tell us the ar- 
guments which their maſter uſed with them, and the rewards which he pro- 
miſed them. Neither riches, nor honours, nor pleaſures, were ever once men- 
| tioned by him as the fruits of their ſervice. Nay, inſtead of promiſing any 
of the good things of this life, for which knaves and villains engage in deſ- 
perate enterpriſes, he aſſured them they would be perſecuted, and ſuffer all 
manner of evils for his Name's fake. The time, ſaid he, cometh, that wwhoſo- 
ever hilleth you, will think that he doth God ſervice. Or, though Jeſus had 
given a different repreſentation of the conſequences of this enterpriſe, the 
evangeliſts and apoſtles, from the nature of the thing itſelf, muſt have fore- 
ſeen that they would be ſtripped of their poſſeſſions, impriſoned, baniſhed, 
tortured, and ignominiouſly put to death on account of this fraud. And as 
they were to ſuffer for a villainy moſt pernicious, deliberate, and compli- 
cated, they could expect no alleviation of their torments from the joy which 
a good conſcience inſpires, nor from the perſuaſion that they ſuffered for righte- 
outneſs ſake, nor from the certain expectation of future bliſs ; conſiderations, 
which in all caſes of acute pain, are the moſt powerful cordials to good minds. 
—— They ſay indeed, that their maſter promiſed them the rewards of hea- 
ven. But if he was an impoſtor, and they knowingly embarked with him 
in his defigns, they muſt have been ſenſible that theſe promiſes were per- 
tet mockery, and muſt have put them down in their books, only to give 
their undertaking an air of piety in order to deceive the ſimple. In ſhort, I do 


not find that Jeſus propoſed to his apoſtles any temporal advantage whatever, 
K k k to 
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to gain them over to his deſigns. Where then are the powerful and perſua. 
ſive arguments, which he made uſe of to engage them in this wicked, dan. 
-gerous, deſperate undertaking ? Why, it does not appear that he offered them 
any. Nor indeed, confidering the circumſtances of the caſe, was it in his 
power to offer any. And yet, conſidering the circumſtances of the caſe, the 
moſt weigzhty arguments were neceflary; in as much as without them, no man 
in his right ſenſes would have meddled with ſuch an affair. 


From all theſe things the concluſion is obvious; namely, that if we fay, 
Jeſus brought over his apoſtles knowingly to embark with him in this fraud, 
and to become the prime inſtruments of carrying it cn, by publiſhing a num- 
ber of groſs falſehoods, and by atteſting them in the moſt ſolemn manner as 
things which they ſaw, and by ſealing their teſtimony with their blood ; we 
really ſay, Jeſus, without any argument at all, perſuaded his diſciples to de— 
ceive the world in a matter which of all others is the moſt important, per- 
ſuaded them to paſs their whole lives in continual fears and anxieties, per- 
ſuaded them to part with all the pleaſures and comforts of life, perſuaded 
them to ſuffer with the utmoſt conſtancy all the miſeries and torments of 
which human nature is capable; and which is more than all the reſt, per- 
fuaded them to become deſperately wicked, and of conſequence to loſe their 
own fouls, which if a man was to loſe for the ſake of gaining the whole 
world, he would not be profited by the bargain; I ſay, we muſt believe Jeſus 
perſuaded his apoſtles to all this, without ſo much as offering them any the 
leaft advantage in return. But why do I fay, offering them advantage? The 
caſe itſelf admitted none. For it is certain, as ſhall be ſhewn, that if the 
goſpel was a fraud, the apoſtles in propagating it could have no advantage 
in view temporal or eternal, and therefore no motive whatever to engage 


them. The only thing in the goſpels which has the ſhew of an argument, 


by which Jeſus can be ſuppoſed to have prevailed with the apoſtles and evan- 


gelitts to engage in this fraud, is, that he promiſed them the power of mi- 
racles after he was gone, to enable them to carry it on ſucceſsfully, and aſ- 
ſared them that he would be with them to the end of the world, by the 
aſſiſtance of his power and ſpirit. Well, granting that they firmly believed 
Jeſus would make good this promiſe to them, and that by the promiſed aſ- 
fiſtance they really expected the deſired ſucceſs, I would gladly know what 
purpoſe it could ſerve, to carry on ſucceſsfully an abſolutely unprofitable 
fraud? Plainly none at all. But we have granted too much. For if Jeſus 
vas an impoſtor, if he wrought no miracles in his own life-time, if the 
apoſtles and evangeliſts knew-he was an impoſtor, and that he wrought no 


miracles, this promiſe of ſupernatural gifts was made them with the worſt 


grace imaginable, and could ſerve no purpoſe. For the diſciples, knowing 
the Maſter to be an impoſtor who had wrought no miracle, they could not 
poſſibly give any heed to ſuch a promile ; far lets would they be moved there- 
by to engage in ſo deſperate an undertaking. To paſs however from this, 


let 
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Jet us allow, that by any infatuation you pleaſe to imagine, theſe men gave 
car to their Maſter's promiſe, that they really believed he would enable them 
to work miracles, that they expected by theſe miracles to render the fraud at 
length ſucceſsful, and that by the power of this expectation they were actually 
perluaded, in oppoſition to their conſciences and intereſt, to engage in ſo vil- 
lainous a deſign, yet after his death, when they found that he had perform- 
ed none of thoſe great things which he had promiſed, their eyes doubtleſs 
would be opened, and they would ſee he was deluding them equally with 
the reſt of the world. Wherefore, if they proceeded in the fraud notwith- 
ſtanding, and required all men to believe in him as the Son of God and Sa- 
viour of the world, they were certainly guilty not only of the greateſt im- 
picty poſſible, but of downright folly and madneſs. For madneſs certainly it 
was in theſe men, to expoſe themſelves to torture and death, yea to eternal 

uniſhment, in attempting to eſtabliſh what they knew to be abſolutely falſe 
in itſelf, unprofitable to them, and ruinous to the world, 


II. Theſe reaſons I think are ſufficient to ſhew, that the apoſtles and evan- 
geliſts were not perſuaded by Jeſus to embark with him in a known fraud, 
and to publiſh a falſe hiſtory of his life. Wherefore, if they have deceived 
the world; if there never was ſuch a perſon as Jeſus Chriſt ; or tho' he exiſt- 
ed, if he performed none of the things aſcribed to him ; that is, if the goſpel- 
hiſtory is a fiction, it mult have been contrived by the evangeliſts themſelves, 
with a view to deccive mankind, But to underſtand both the iniquity and the 
abſurdity of this ſuſpicion, let us examine the nature of the undertaking con- 
ſidered as the contrivance of the evangeliſts, together with the character of 
the evangeliſts themſelves who are ſuppoſed to have contrived it, fo far as 
theſe things appear from their own writings and actions. 


1. The religion which the evangeliſts in the goſpels repreſent their maſter 
as publiſhing, has for its object to ſettle the world in the belief of truth, and 
to raiſe mankind to the ſublimeſt pitch of virtue. Accordingly all the doc- 
trines which this religion teaches concerning the Supreme Being, his perfec- 
tions, and providence, when duly conſidered, appear reaſonable in the higheſt 
degree. The worſhip of God which it enjoins, is perfectly ſpiritual and 
ſimple, being equally free from coſt and pomp and theatrical ſhew, as from 
all idolatrous rites whatever; conſequently it poſſeſſes every character becoming 
the ſpirituality, purity and majefty of the great Being who is the object thereof. 
And as for the rules of life which this religion preſcribes, tho' ſome of them may 
be diſagreeable to the fleſh, they are in reality the wiſeſt and belt that can be, 
tending to inſpire men with the love of juſtice, truth, temperance, ſelt-go- 
vernment, heavenly-mindedneſs, humility and charity; and to raiſe in them 
a fixed deteſtation of the contrary vices. This being the nature and tendency 
of the Chriſtian religion, why ſhould it be imagined that in laying the foun- 
dations thereof in the hiſtory of their maſter's life, the evangeliſts, ſetting 
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alide the fear of God, and all thoughts of a judgment to come, have acted 
in direct oppoſition to their own rules, and that to enforce the obſervation of 
virtue, they were themſelves guilty of the moſt enormous vices If it is re- 
plied, that zealous religioniſts may know certain facts to be falſe, and yet 
perſevere in affirming them with a good intention, for the fake of promoting 
the holy cauſe in which they are engaged; I anſwer, that tho ſome perſons 
in the main virtuous have been found, who were weak enough to fancy it 
ſervice done to God, when they impreſſed the vulgar with a belief of falſe 
miracles in order to increaſe their piety, yet this deceit was never practiſed by 
any good man, however weak, for the introduction of a falſe religion. Pious 
frauds are made uſe of by zealots, in ſupport only of religions already believed 
to be divine, and with a view to make others reverence them for their good, 
Altogether different from this was the caſe of the evangeliſts and apoſtles, 
who offered a new religion to the world, which tho' excellent in itſelf, being 
a falſe religion, could not render men objects of the divine favour, and ſo did 
Not deſerve to be introduced at the expence of the lives of millions. Beſides, 
it ought to be conſidered, that if the evangelical] hiſtory is a forgery, it is a far 
blacker deceit than any of the frauds under conſideration. For it confi!ls, 
not of a fingle lie but of falſehoods innumerable, many of which relate to 
the Deity himſelf. And as theſe falſehoods are made the foundation of a new 
religion, this, tho' pure in its morality, could not be expected by its authors 
to have any influence upon mankind, being founded in the grofleſt iniquity. 
The conſequences likewiſe of this impoſture, if it be an impoſture, diſtinguiſh 
it from the pious frauds of the founders and firſt legiſlators of ſtates, who 
out of regard to the public good feigned communication with the gods, in 
order to give their inſtitutions the greater authority with the ignorant. For 
whilſt their deceits were followed with no conſequences, but to inſpire the peo- 
ple with a reverence for the laws, the great inſtruments of their happineſs in 
ſocial life, this of the apoſtles and evangeliſts was in its immediate conſequen- 
ces, a fraud of the moſt miſchievous nature, inſpiring its votaries with an 
enmity againſt all other religious inſtitutions, ſtirring them up to aboliſh every 
form of worſhip that had hitherto exiſted, begetting broils and diſſentions 
among the neareſt relations, expoſing thouſands to death, and leading all to 
pay divine honours to an impoſtor, than which no idolatry can be conceived 
more offenſive to the Supreme Being, But a better confutation of this calum- 
ny need not be offered, than to ſhew with what abhorrence the apoſtles and 
evangeliſts regarded frauds of this kind. 1 Cor. xv. 12. Now if Chriſt be 
preached that he is riſen, how jay ſome among you, that there is no reſurrection 
of the dead? But if there be no reſurrection of the dead, then is Chriſt not riſen. 
Then is our preaching vain, and your faith is alſo vain. Yea and we are found 
falſe witneſſes if God : Becauſe we have teſtified of God that he raiſed up Chriſt, 
whom he raiſed not up. In ſhort, they confidered it as bale in the higheſt de- 
gree, and as directly contrary to the precepts of Chriſtianity, to utter falſe- 
hoods in ſupport of any cauſe how holy ſoever, and loudly complained of 
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the flander which ſome propagated againſt them on this head, affirming that 
they taught the lawfulneſs of doing evil, in order that gocd might come of it. 
As wwe be flanderoufly reported, and as ſome affirm that we ſay, let us do evil 
that good may come; whoſe damnation is juſt, Rom. iii. 8. 


Farther, the excellency of the religion which theſe men have delivered in 
their writings, and which they have built upon the facts recorded in the goſ- 
pels, is in another light the ſtrongeſt proof imaginable that they have not 
forged the goſpel-hiſtory, By the confeſſion of our enemies themſclves, the 
Chriſtian religion 1s of the moſt catholic nature, being calculated not for a 
ſingle nation, but for the whole world. It is abſolutely free from all mix- 
ture of idolatry and ſuperſtition, It is perfectly conſonant to the pureſt in- 
formations of reaſon. It contains the moſt comprehenſive ſyſtem both of 
theology and morality, that ever appeared in the world. It leads the human 
mind far beyond any diſcoveries, which the greateſt geniuſes were able to 
make in thoſe matters by the moſt vigorous efforts of their natural faculties. 
If you entertain the leaſt doubt of this, take the diſcoveries of all the philo- 
ſophers ſeparately. Compare them together. Reject what you find in them 
is trivial, abſurd, or inconſiſtent. Cull out whatever is grand, or beautiful, or 
important. Join thele flowers of human wit together. Form the moſt per- 
fe& whole out of them that you can. Still this whole, reſulting from the 
united efforts of all the great geniuſes in the world, will fall ſhort of the 
Chriſtian inſtitution. At firſt fight therefore every reaſonable man mult acknow- 
lege, that ſuch a collection of moral and religious ſentiments as the goſpels 
preſent to him, was altogether above the invention of twelve illiterate fiſher- 
men, who had been buſied all their lifetime with their boats and nets. Con- 
ſequently in delivering theſe to the world, they made no ſham ſtory when 
they tell us, that they only repeated the words of another who was more 
than man, who delivered it to them, who inſpired them with the knowlege of 
it, and who brought it to their remembrance after he was gone. 


2. That the evangeliſts and apoſtles did not forge the goſpel-hiſtory them- 
ſelves, will appear likewiſe, if you attend to the number of the perſons who 
were engaged in propagating this hiſtory. For where many are concerned as 
principals in the carrying on of any fraud, it is hardly to be imagined they 
will long agree among themſelves. The meaſures propoſed, will diſpleaſe 
ſome. The parts aſſigned them, will be diſagreeable to others, And ve 
probably the honours and profits of the fraud, it any ſuch there are, will be 
thought by all uncqually ſhared. In ſhort, a thouſand things will happen, to 
ſet ſuch a band of villains at variance among themſelves. And contidering 
the impetuolity of evil paſſions in wicked minds, when once the flames of 
diſſenſion are kindled in a confederacy of this fort, they will rage till they end 
in its diſſolution.— To ſet this part of the argument in a proper light, we muſt 
conſider that there were many more engaged in propagating the a 
than 
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than the evangeliſts and apoſtles. The reſurrection of Jeſus from the dead, 


the capital article of the hiſtory, was publiſhed even by a number of women 
who gave out that Jeſus appeared to them firſt, Nay, more than five hun- 
dred perſons affirmed that they ſaw him after his reſurrection, the greateſt part 
of whom were alive when Pau! wrote his firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians. 
Theſe are called by that apoſtle Brethren: By which we are to underſtand 
men who had followed Jeſus in his lifetime, were acquainted with his per. 
fon, had heard his ſcrmons, had ſeen his miracles, and had believed on him. 
All theſe aſſuming to themſelves the honour of having ſeen Jeſus after his re- 
ſurrection, laid themſelves under an indiſpenſable obligation to teſtify the ſame 
to the world. For by procuriog this miracle credit, they gave an indelible ſanction 
to the whole hiſtory. The five hundred brethren therefore, if the reſurtection 
was a cheat, muſt, together with the women, have been let into the ſecret by 
the authors of the fraud. Among ſuch a number of villains, who had utterly 
cait off the fear of God and the reſtraints of religion, is it likely that no dii- 
cord would ariſe, provoking ſome of them to reveal the cheat? Beſides, by 
publiſhing this falſe goſpel hiſtory, theſe men expoſed themſelves to all manner 
of perſecutions, torments, deaths. In ſuch circumſtances, can we imagine 
that the ſecret in ſo many breaſts would remain abſolutely and forever impe- 
netrable? Would none of them, terrified by the ſeverity of puniſhments, or 
tempted by the hope of rewards, do you think, make the wiſhed for diſco- 
very? To ſuppoſe that they would not, is infinitely improbable. And even 
tho' it had been poffible for ſuch a number of artful impoſtors to maintain ſe- 
crecy to the end, by living in the molt perfect harmony among themſelves, 
and by reſiſting with united efforts both the terror of the puniſhments inflict— 
ed upon them, and the allurements of the rewards propoſed to them; yet 
other conicquences equally deſtructive of their deſign, neceſſarily reſulted from 
the nature of ſuch a plot. For example, if the falſe hiſtory which this band 
of impoſtors publiſhed to the world, conſiſted, as it was neceſſary it ſhould 
do, of many particulars, it was hardly poſſible to contrive it ſo as to make it 
in all points conliſtent with itſelf. And if many perſons were employed in the 
publiſhing of it, it were next to a miracle if they never varied from one ano- 
ther, or even from themſelves in rehearſing it. 

All theſe circumſtances clearly prove the veracity of the apoſtles and evan- 
geliſts, in the matter cf their goſpels. For notwithſtanding they were many 
in number, and were all concerned as principals in this undertaking, it is well 
known that ever after their maſter's aſcenſion, they maintained the mot per- 


fect harmony among themſelves, and the niceſt agreement in the reprelenta- 


" tions which they gave of all the particulars of the Hiſtory of his lite. And 


that no temptation whether of tear or hope, ever prevailed to make them re- 
tract their firſt account. They did not diſpute about the meaſures necefiary 
for the propagation of the goſpel, Each of them was content with the part 
aſſigned him. None of them repined at the ſufterings he was expoſed — 
They 
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They were all perfectly ſatisfied with the rewards of their own ſervice. They 
did not differ from one another, nor from themſelves, in the repreſentations 
which they gave of their maſter's doctrine and miracles. They all agreed in one 
and the ſame ſtory, and were conſiſtent with themſelves in all places and at 
all times. In ſhort, no difference was found in their reports, no diſſentions 
in their councils, whereby their character was ſullied, or their cauſe hurt. 
I aſk, would this have been the cate, unless they had acted under a ſenſe of 
the divine authority, and unleſs truth had been the bond of their union ?— 
The circumſtances mentione !; are the more remarkable, that we find theſe 
men on certain occaſions differing warmly enough about leſſer points of 
prudence, yet without any prejudice to the cauſe in general. For in- 
ſtance, Paul and Barnabas cantended ſo ſharply about the perſon they were 
to take with them as their miniſter in one of their journeys, that hey ſepa- 
rated aſunder ile one from the other, The fame Paul withſtood Peter to the 
face at Antioch, for temporiſing with the Jewith converts in the matter of ezt- 
ing with the Gentiles. - Did theſe diſſentions put an end to the ſcherfle in 
which the apoſtles were engaged? Did they produce diſcoveries hurtful to 
their character? Did the parties at variance, upbraid one another with impo- 
ling falſe miracles upon the world, or with publiſhing a faiſe hiſtory ? No ſuch 
matters. They were the differences of good men engaged in a righteous cauſe, 
and proceeded merely from the infirmity of human nature. And therefore 
inſtead of hurting their character or their cauſe, the effect of theſe diſſentions 
was only that more juſtice was done to truth, and the perions concerned in 
them were thus brought to a better underſtanding among themſelves than 
before, 


There is one particular relating to this ſubject, which muſt not be omitted: 
namely, that the apoſtles cut off from the Chriſtian ſociety by excommuni- 
cation, ſeveral of their diſciples who walked ditorderly. Some of the bre- 
thren who were thus cenſured, were men of note. For inſtance, the inceſ- 
tuous perſon in Corinth, Hymenus alſo, and Alexander the copperſmith. 
Theſe men being branded with public infamy by the apoſtles, would think 
themſelves highly affronted, and would bear the keeneft reſentment againſt 
chem. Wherefore, if the apoſtles had been guilty of deceiving mankind with 
lalle miracles and a fictitious hiſtory, the perſons thus excommunicated, hav- 
ing been admitted into the myſteries of the fellowſhip, or having by their 
lagacity penetrated into them, would not have failed to warn all men in the 
openeſt manner to beware of the cheat. And this they would do, not in the 
firſt tranſports only of their rage, but in their more deliberate moments ; as 
thereby they would both conſult the good of mankind, and clear their own 
characters, greatly blackened by the public marks of infamy that were put 
upon them. The ſame conduct would have been obſerved by the falſe 
apoltles, who endeavoured to take away Paul's life becauſe he would not 
uffer them to introduce Jewiſh rites into the Chriſtian religion, and who 

during 
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during Paul's impriſonment at Rome, became mighty zealous in preaching 
the goſpel, for no other reaſon but to provoke the civil powers to put Paul 
to death, who was conſidered as the great pillar of this novel worſhip. But 
did thoſe excommunicated brethren, or theſe malicious falſe apoſtles, bring an 
charge of impoſture againſt the evangeliſts and true apoſtles of the Lord? 


Did they pretend to reveal any frauds committed by them, or falſehoods which 


they impoſed on the world? By no means. Than this, a clearer proof that 
the evangeliits were in no combination to deceive mankind, I think cannot be 
demanded, 


3. Any one who conſiders the moral character of the apoſtles and evange- 
liſts, as it appears in their writings and actions, will be ſenfible that they were 
not capable of publiſhing a falſe hiſtory. They were remarkable for all the 
virtues of a holy lite. More particularly, they deſpiſed riches though they 
had great opportunities of amaſſing wealth; they were illuſtrious for their 
public ſpirit and diſintereſtedneſs; they generoully ſpent their whole time and 
. pains in doing good to mankind, without ſeeking or expecting any reward from 
them in return: they were in a great meaſure dead to the pleaſures of ſenſe; 
for they lived 1n a voluntary poverty, and were remarkably ſober, temperate, 
and chaſte: they had no ambition, no paſſion for fame, no deſire of authority 
and dominion. But as I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of theſe things in the 
following ſection, I will at preſent content myſelf with propoſing only the 
more general proofs of the virtue, innocence, and probity of the apoſtles. 80 
conſpicuous were theſe men for all the virtues of a holy life, that with a bold- 
neſs which nothing but truth could inſpire, they often made ſolemn appeals to 
their hearers, and even to God himſelf, for the reality of them. 1 Theſſ. ii. 

10. Ye are witneſſes, and God alſo, how holily, and juſtly, and unblameably we 
behaved ourſelves among you that believe. 2 Cor. i. 12. For cur rejoicing is 
this, the teſt mony of cur conſcience, that in ſimplicity and godly ſincerity, not with 
Peſhly wiſddom, but by the grace of God, we have had our converſation in the 
world, and more abundantly to you-ward, 1 Theſſ. ii. 3. For our exhortation 
was not of deceit, nor of uncleanneſs, nor in guile, but as we were allowed of Grd 
to be put in truft with the goſpel, even ſo we ſpeak not as pleaſing men but Gd 
who trieth the heart. 2 Cor. iv. 1. Therefore, ſeeing we have this miniſiry as we 
have received mercy we faint not, bit have renowiced the hidden things of diſto- 
neſty, not walking in craftineſs, ner handling the word of Ged deceitſully, but by 
manifeſtation of truth, commenaing ourſolyes to every man's conſcience in the ſglt of 
God. 2 Cor. vii. 2. We have wronged no man, we have c:rrupted no man, ue 
bade d frauded un man. See likewiſe Acts xx. 17—2>, If the apoſtles had 
been men of immoral or vicious characters, would they have dared thus to ap- 
al to their own diſciples, perſons who were intimately acquainted with their 
conduct? No: ſuch open appeals to God and men for the purity of their in- 
tentions and actions, plainly beſpeak a conſciouſneſs of innocence, —The 
apoſtles regard to virtue was made evident likewiſe, by the great concern which 
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they ſhewed to maintain purity among their followers, both in doctrine and 
life. For this purpole, not oaly the precepts which they delivered unto them 
were perfect, preſcribing the higheſt exerciſes of goodneſs, but they gave them 
from time to time the moſt pathetic exhortations to virtue. And when theſe 
happened to prove ineffectual, they proceeded to more ſevere meaſures, rebuk- 
ing them ſharply for ſuch inſtances of conduct as were in any degree faulty, 
If the offence committed was of an infectious nature, and the party concern- 
ed continued in it after admonition, they commanded their diſciples whoſe 
conduct was more innocent, to withdraw themſelves from every brother who 
walked thus diſorderly. Nay, if the fault was atrocious, and the guilty per- 
ſon ſhewed obſtinacy therein, they did not ſcruple to ſingle him out and brand 
him with public infamy, by formally excommunicating him from the Chri- 
ſtian ſociety. Theſe known facts, prove in the cleareſt manner, that the 
apoſtles and evangeliſts were ſincerely virtuous, | 


Moreover, that the apoſtles were men of untainted reputation may be known 
from this likewiſe, that their enemies, after the narroweſt examination of their 
conduct, never pretended to charge them with any vice or crime that we know 
of, They were often brought before the magiſtrates and courts of judicature 
in Judea : but it was only for preaching that their maſter aroſe from the dead, 
which verily was a grievous offence, as it proclaimed the iniquity of the rulers 
who had put him to death. However, as it was the truth, the apoſtles are 
liable to no blame on this account. In the heathen countries likewiſe, their 
conduct came under the cognizance of the magiſtrates. But no crime was laid 
to their charge, except that of turning the people from the eſtabliſhed worſhip. 
That the enemies of the apoſtles, when they brought them to the judgment- 
feats, whether in Judea or elſewhere, did not accuſe them of any thing that 
merits the name of a crime, we learn from undoubted teſtimonies of great 
weight. For the Roman governor Feſtus, in open court declared before King 
Agrippa and all the Jews preſent, concerning one of the chief apoſtles, that 
when his accuſers at a former hearing ſtood up, they brought none accuſation of 
ſuch things as he ſuppoſed, but had certain queſtions againſt him of their own ſu- 
perftition, and of one Feſus which was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive. 
Acts xxv. 18, The town-clerk of Epheſus, gave the like teſtimony concern- 
ing the preachers of the goſpel in that city, on occaſion of a ſedition which 
Demetrius and the craftmen had raiſed againſt them. For, when the multi- 
tude ruſhed into the theatre, with Gaius and Ariſtarchus men of Macedonia, 
Paul's companions whom they had caught, he declared concerning them and 
their fellows in open aſſembly, as things known to all, that they were neither 
robbers of churches, nor yet blaſphemers of the gods, Acts xix. 37. It is true, they 
commanded men every where, to turn from the worthip of idols and to ſerve 
the living God. But it is equally true, that they ſpake on this ſubject with 
the decency and moderation, which is due to the eſtabliſhed worſhip of every 
country, Nor for their prudence in this part, do we depend altogether * 
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the teſlimony of the town-clerk or chancellor of Epheſus. Their ſermons to 
the Gentiles ſtill on record, are laſting monuments of their wiſdom: Particy. 
larly that noble ſermon, which the apottle Paul preached at Athens, in the ſenate 
of the Areopagus, Acts xvii. 22. (Sec ſect. 1. of this chap. art. II. Ne 2. pay, 
427.) And to name no more proofs on this head, when the Jews brought 
Paul before Gallio the proconſul of Achaia, that magiſtrate in open court bare 
an honorable teſtimony to the innocence of the ap tle, whereby his adver- 
ſaries were put to ſhame. Acts xviii. 14. Gallio ſaid unto the Fewws, it were 
a matter of wrong, or wicked lexwdnsſs, O ye Jews, reaſon would that I ſhould 
bear with you. 15. But if it be a queſtion of words and names and of your law, 
look ye to it, for I will be no judge of ſuch matters. I hus the virtue and inno- 
cence of the apoſtles, beam forth illuſtriouſly through the blackeſt clouds of ca- 
lumny. Even their bittereſt enemies, when they brought them before the 
civil magiſtrates in order to get them puniſhed, never pretended to accuſe them 
of any wrong or crime or moral wickedneſs. ——lt is true, among the Gentile; 
the Chriſtian religion itſelf was accounted a!he;/m, and the great zcal which the 
apoſtles and.evangeliſts ſhewed in propagating it, was by the wile men of the 
world termed ſedition. But theſe things, inſtead of reflecting any diſhonour 
upon Chriſtianity, or upon the preachers thereof, are lovely ornaments to both, 
Chriſtianity was looked upon as atheiſm by the Gentiles, becauſe it taught that 
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the gods whom they worſhipped were no gods, and the zeal which the apoſtles 


and evangeliſts ſhewed in preaching the goſpel, was the beſt proof imaginable 
of their believing ſincerely, all the matters which they publiſhed in their ler- 
mons and writings concerning their maſter, 


What then is the import of this branch of the argument? The apoſtle: 
and evangeliſts were men remarkable for all the virtues, which adorn or perſect 
a human character. The proofs of their virtue are numerous, illuſtrious, and 


| undeniable. Being thus eminent for piety, probity, benevolence, and difin- 


tereſtedneſs, is it to be fancied that they were capable of publiſhing a falſe hi- 
ſtory of their maſter's life? If you ſay ſo, you muſt ſuppoſe that the very 
beſt of men, with infinite toil and hazard to themſelves, made it the ſole bufi— 
neſs of their lives to bring all mankind who bad any reliſh of piety, to be- 
lieve a parcel of fables, which inſtead of procuring them any advantage, ex- 
poſed them to be proſcribed, baniſhed, impriſoned, tortured, and put to death, 
without diſtinction of age or ſex or condition. Does not every one ſee, that 
ſuch a courſe of life in tuch men is altogether incredible, being a direct contra- 
diction to every principle whereby it is certain they conducted themſelves, but 


eſpecially to that benevolence and love of mankind, which ſhines ſo conſpicuoul- 
ly in the whole of their actions? | 


4. The honeſty, ſimplicity, and intrepidity which the apoſtles and evange- 
liſts thewed in the courle of their trials, are ſtrong proofs of their integrity in the 
compoſition of their goſpels. For inſtance, when they were brought before the 

| Jewiſh 
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Jewiſh ſenate, or before the Roman governors in the provinces, or before kings 
and ſovereign princes, or laſtly before the emperor himſelf, and were required 
to give an account of their way, they did not endeavour out of fear to conceal, 
far leſs did they deny any of the doctrines or facts which they had preached, 
however diſagreeable theſe might be to their judges, or prejudicial to them- 
ſelves. With the greateſt ingenuity they confeſſed every article, without re- 
garding what the conſequences might be. In the defences likewiſe which 
they made as criminals before the courts of judicature, even in Judea where 
the whole matter had happened, theydid not betray the leaſt ſymptom of guilt, 
On the contrary, they maintained ſuch compoſure and intrepidity, as nothing 
could inſpire them with, but genuine honetty of heart, and a conſciouſneſs of 
their being engaged in a righteous cauſe of the laſt importance. Moreover, 
on theſe occaſions they ſpake with ſuch eloquence and wiſdom, as infinitely 
ſurpaſſed their natural character, their ſtation in life, and their education. It 
ſeems their maſter performed the promiſe he made to them, when he told them 
he would give them a mouth and wiſdom, which all their adverſaries ſhould 
not be able to gainſay. Beſides this, in making proſelytes, they did not 
buoy them up with falſe hopes of great worldly proſperity. They honeſtly 
declared what treatment the profeſſion of the goſpel would expoſe them to. 
The advantages they promiſed them, were only the rewards of the life to come. 
By theſe they excited mankind to become their dilciples ; ; and having embra- 
ced the truth, to be ſtrong in adhering to it. In ſhort, in every part t of their 
conduct, the moſt genuine marks and expreſſions of honeſty appeared. Why 
then ſhould men who always behaved ſo uprightly, be ſuſpected of lying and 


| hypocriſy, in a matter of ſuch importance to the temporal and cternal intereſts 


of mankind, 


Thus it manifeſtly appears, that the apoſtles and evangeliſts were not per- 
ſuaded by their maſter, knrevingly to deceive the world with a falſe hiſtory ot his 
life. For that impoſture, if it was really one, was of the moſt criminal na- 
ture. The apoſtles bare witneſs againſt God himſelf, who they affirmed had 
not only aſſiſted Jeſus to work miracles, but had raiſed him from the dead, 
By publiſhing theſe fal [choods, they plunged thouſands into the moſt terrible 
misfortunes, who by giving credit to their teſtimony concerning Jeſus, expo- 
{cd themſelves to every evil which it is poſiible to name or imagine. To per- 
ſuade a number of ſenſible men to commit errors of this heinous nature, the 
ſtrongeſt arguments from intereſt mutt have been propoſed. Nevertheleſs 
their maſter offered them none; nor could he offer them any: the nature of 
the fraud itſelf intirely precluding them from all worldly advantages. Beſides 


it was a fraud ſo dangerous, that you can imagine no arguments that would be 
luthcient to perſuade ſenſible people to engage in it. Wherefore, this perni- 
cious attair admitting none of the motives whereby wicked men are tempted 
to embark in evil deſigns, moſt, ridiculous it were to imagine that the apoſtles 
and evangeliſts knowingly undertook it, at the bare ſolicitation of another, 

L112 who 
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who having conceived the idea of it, ſought accomplices to aſſiſt him in carry. 
ing it on. As little can we fancy that theſe men were the contrivers of the 
fraud themſelves. The Chriſtian religion built upon the goſpel-hiſtory, has 
no cognation with fraud at all, but forbids every ſpecies of falſehood upon 
the higheſt penalties. Nay, the whole tendency of the goſpel is to inſpire 
men with a deteſtation of theſe vices, and to eſtabliſh them in the practice of 
the contrary virtues. In another light likewiſe, the perfection of the Chriſtian 
religion is a demonſtration, that the goſpels wherein it is contained, were not 
forged by the evangeliſts. The deſign of this religion in general is ſo noble, 
and the ſcheme of providence which it reveals in the method of our redemp- 
tion ſo aſtoniſhing, that to make it the work of human invention exceeds all 
the powers of belief. We ſhould conſider alſo, that the particular theological 
and moral truths inculcated in this religion, form a ſyſtem far more perfect than 
the philoſophical wits of Greece and Rome were able to frame. If fo, why 
ſhould we look upon theſe as the pure invention of a few of the meaneſt of the 
people? Furthermore, the evangeliſts and apoſtles were men of uncommon 
piety, probity, benevolence, and honeſty. In their general behaviour theſe 
virtues ſhone illuſtriouſly. Their innocence was atteſted, even by the magi- 
ſtrates themſelves before whom they were arraigned as evil doers. It is ridicu- 
lous therefore to imagine them capable of deluding the world with a falſe hiſto- 
ry, which expoſed every one who believed it to all manner of ſufferings, 
Laſtly, when they were brought before kings and princes and governors, tor 
the ſake of the hiſtory which they preached, they ſhewed no ſymptom of 
guilt; but behaved with that openneſs, ingenuity, and intrepidity which is na- 
tural to truth: By which means, as their maſter had expreſsly promiſed, theſe 
public examinations and trials became a teſtimony, both of their innocence and 
of the truth of the goſpel. In one word, the nature of the goſpel itſelf, and the 
character of the perſons who publiſhed it, in all the views which it is poſſible 


to take of theſe things, raiſe the hiſtory of Jeſus infinitely above every ſuſpicion 
of forgery. | | 


} 


SECT. 3. Shewing that the writers of the goſpels, were in no combination 
among themſelves to decerve the world, becauſe they could reap no manner of 
advantage from the deceit, nor propoſed to reap any. The moral character 
of the apoſtles and evangeliſts farther examined, | 


| Þ rt indeed of the moſt extraordinary nature have taken place in the 
world, and the authors of them have aſſumed uncommon airs of ſanctity : 

But there never was an impoſtor heard of, who in attempting to deceive 
mankind, propoſed no manner of advantage to himfelf, Wherefore if it can 
be proved, that the apoſtles and evangeliſts in propagating the hiſtory of their 
maſter, neither obtained nor ſought to obtain riches, nor pleaſures, nor fame, 
nor authority, nor power, the rewards which knaves always aim at by _ 
rauds, 
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frauds, their integrity in this matter will by theſe, as by many other circum- 
ances, be rendered the object both of our belief and of our admiration.—— 
I need not ſtay to ſhew, that from their enemies and all who refuſed to be of 
their ſect, the apoſtles and evangeliſts had not the ſmalleſt advantage to expect, 
by which they could be tempted to engage in a project of this kind, Every 
one muſt be ſenſible, and the apoſtles themſelves could not but foreſee, that 
among their enemies, inſtead of great honours and rewards, bonds and impri- 
ſonments, yea death in its moſt terrible forms, awaited them every where. 
What advantages therefore they promiſed themſelves by propagating the goſ- 
pel, could only be had among their own diſciples and friends. Now, to judge 
properly in a matter of this kind, the beſt way is to attend to facts. Let us 
examine then, what profit the apoſtles and evangeliſts propoſed toreap, and what 


they actually did reap among their diſciples, by gaining them over to the be- 
lief of the goſpel-hiſtory, 


I. And here, the firſt object which preſents itſelf to our confideration, as one 
of the chief advantages which impoſtors naturally aim at in carrying on any de- 
luſion, is 77ches. But how little the apoſtles and evangeliſts regarded money or 
lands or other goods, will appear from the following particulars, 


1. In the infancy of Chriſtianity, when the Jewiſh converts ſold their poſ- 
ſeſſions and laid the price of them at the apoſtles feet, you muſt acknowlege 
that theſe men had great opportunities of inriching themſelves. I aſk you, 
were they caught with the bait? Did they on theſe occaſions, ſhew the leaſt 
ſymptom of covetouſneſs? Did they make themſelves rich, out of the poſſeſ- 
hons of the diſciples? No. All the profit they reaped from handling ſo much 
money, was the trouble of diſtributing it to the brethren, according as every 
man had need, If you entertain any doubt of this, the iſſue of the affair will 
certainly convince you. For the apoſtles, finding themſelves interrupted in 
what was their proper buſineſs, by the care they were obliged to take of 
the common ſtock, no ſooner almoſt had it in their poſſeſſion, than they form- 
ed the deſign of delivering it up. And in parting with their truſt, they ſnew- 
ed as much diſintereſtedneſs, as they had done in the management of it. The 
did not name the perſons to whom it was to be committed ; neither did they 
recommend any one as fit for the charge. If they had done fo, it might have 
been ſaid that they pitched upon friends, who managed matters for their ad- 
vantage, The apoſtles were far removed from ſuch low views. They called 
the whole multitude of the diſciples together, and deſired them to chuſe out 
of their number ſeven men well reported of, into whote hands the common 
ſtock was to be put, declaring at the ſame time, that the reaſon of their decli- 
ning this truſt was, that they m:ght give themſelves whilly to prayer, and to the 
mmiſtry of the word. Having ſo ſtriking an inſtance of the apoſtles diſintereſt- 
edneſs, related indeed by a Chriſtian hiſtorian, but with no view to aggrandize 
the apoſtles, for he has delivered it ſimply as a fact which gave rife to other im- 
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portant tranſactions, it would be exccedingly unjuſt to ſuſpect them of cove. 
toulne!s, 


2. It is well known that the apoſtles and evangeliſts, after their maſter's 
alcenfion, wholly neglected their own private affairs, and made it their ſole 
buſineſs to inſtruct mankind in the great doctrines and duties of true rei. 
gion. This laborious office they performed freely, without requiring fee or 
reward from their diſciples, for the knowlege which they imparted to them. 
Nay, fo generous and diſintereſted were they in this affair, that on many oc- 
caſions while they preached the goſpel, they would not take what money 
was neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence ; but they procured for themſelves the ne. 
ceſſaries of life, by exerciſing the occupations to which they had been trained, 
To the great tatigue of preaching by day, they added that of labouring with 
their hands by night for their own maintenance, that they might put their 
diſintereſtedueis in the matter of the goſpel beyond all ſaſpicion, and that they 
might execute their minift ry with the greater advantage. Accordingly we 
find them oftner than once appealing to this part of. their conduct, in pre- 
ſence of thoſe who had been the witneſſes of it: —_ xs It was an 
illuſtrious proof of the purity of their intentions, Theſſ. ii. 9. Ye remem- 
ber brethren our labour and travel. For labcuring als { 2 * becauſe we 
would not be chargeable to any of you, We freached unto you the goſpel of Ged. 
See allo 2 Theſſ. iti. 8.—ACcts xx. 33. ö have coveted no man's filoer, or gold, 
or apparel. You yourſelves know that theſe hands, ſhewing them his hands, 
have miniſtred to my neceſſities, and to them that were RAN me. Thus ſpabe 
the apoſtle Paul to the Chriſtians of 'Theflalonica, and to the elders of the 
church at Epheſus, where he had continued three years at one time, preach- 
ing the goſpel. See allo what he ſays to the Corinthians on this head, 1 Ep, 
139.31. 1 Ep. XV. 5. 8. 2 Ep. Xii. 14. 


3. Moreover, though it was in the power of the apoſtles to have drawn 
vaſt ſums from their own diſciples, and even from the heathens themſelves, in 
recompence for opening the eyes of ſuch of them as were blind, for making 
the dumb to ſpeak, the deaf to hear, the lame to walk, the maimed to be 
whole, and the ſick to recover whatever their diſeaſe was, yet theſe men te- 
ceived no money for any miracles of healing which they performed, In this 
indeed, they acted agreeably to their maſter's command, who when he con- 
ferred on them the power of miracles, told them they had received it freely, 
and were for that reaſon to exerciſe it freely: Freely ye have received, jrecl) 
give. If the apoſtles were impoſtors, who propoted to make gain of the 
fraud which they had contrived, they were the greateſt fools imaginable to 
put ſuch a command in the mouth of him whom they called their mailer. 
For thereby they altogether precluded themſelves, not only from aiking, but 
even from receiving Money, when it was offered to them tor their "Cures, 
And by ſetting it down in the hiſtory of his lite, they ou it in the por 
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of all men to compare their conduct with their maſter's precept. And as 
theſe men might have drawn great profits from their cures, ſo by communi- 
cating to others the power of working miracles, they might have amaſſed 
what riches they pleaſed. Yet we know that when one Simon who prac- 
til:4 magic in Samaria, offered the apoſtles Peter and John money for this 
gift, they rejected the propoſal with abhorrence. Acts viii. 20. Thy money periſh 
with thee, becauſe thou l. / thought that the gift of God, this power which God 
_ m_ that it may be exerciſed freely, may be purchaſed wwith money, 

. Thou haſt neither part nor lot in this matter, for thy heart is not right in 
5 fight of God. 22. Repent therefore of this thy wickedneſs, and pray God, 
if perha ps the thought rf thine heart may be forgiven thee. For I fercerve 
that thiu art in the gall of bitterneſs, and in the bond of eh 


4. Leſt all this ſhould not be ſuſſicient to convince you, we appeal to a well- 
known fact, namely, that notwithſtanding all the advantages which the apoſtles 
and cvangeliſts enjoyed for making themſelves rich, they actually lived in 
extreme poverty. Therefore they neither deſired money, nor took it. Paul, 
the great apoſtle of the Gentiles, who travelled through all the moſt opulent 
provinces of the Roman empire, preaching and working miracles, tells us 
that often in the courſe of his miniſtry he had not to eat; = went about 
in rags. For, 2 Cor, xi. 27. enumerating his own ſufferings, he mentions 
among the reſt, bunger and nakedneſs. The fame apoſtle ini orms us, that all 
the apoſtles, and particularly the brethren of the Lord and Peter, were ex- 
tremely poor, being ſupplied daily with food and lodging by thoſe to whom 
they preached. 1 Cor. ix. 3. Mine anſwer to them that examine me is this : 
4. Have ave not power to cat and ts drink? 5. Have wwe not power to lead about a 
„iter, a wife, as well as other apftles, and as the breth:en of the Lord and 
Cephas? 6. Or J only and Barnabas, have not we pexcer to forvear Work- 
ing? + Who geeth a warfare any time at his own charges? It ſeems main- 
tenance was the only Prix lege which theſe men claimed as apoſtles, in re- 
turn Gs imparting the dictates of infinite wifdom to men, and working 
miracles of healing upon them. Yet this right, ſome of them as we have 
ſeen, did not exerciſe, working with their hands, eſpecially in the great 
towns where they had the belt opportunit) y of gathering money, that they 
might make the T0 pel wholiy free of charge to their converts, and put their 

own diſintereſtedneſs in preaching it above all ſuſpicion. The poverty of 
Peter in particular, appears from his anſwer to the lame man who begged 
an alms of him. Acts iii. 6. Then Peter ſaid, Silver and gold have I none, 
but fuch as T have, give I thee: In thename of Jeſus Chrift of Nazareth, ri/: 
and walk, Barnabas likewile, lived in voluntary poverty. For though he had 
an eſtate in land, be ſeld it, and brought the money, and laid it at the apoſtles 
feet. Acts iv. 37. And that he afterwards wrought with his hands for his 
maintenance, or was ſupported by the charity of the converts, as he travel- 
led about preaching, is evident from what St. Paul ſays of him in the above- 
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cited paſſage, 1 Cor. ix. 6. In ſhort, all who devoted themſelves to the 
preaching of the goſpel, lived in poverty. Acts iv. 34. Tor as many as were 
poſſefſors of lands or houſes ſold them, and brought the prices if the things that 
were fold. 35. And laid them down at the apoſtles feet: And diſtribution 


was made unto zvery man, according as be had need. 


5. Need I add here, that the apoſtles and evangeliſts in their writings, have 
branded with infamy the love of money as the root of all evil, and as drown- 
ing men in perdition. 1 Tim. vi. 7. We brougit nothing into this world, and 
it is certain We can carry nothing out. 8. And having food and raiment let us 
therewith be content. g. But they that will be rich, fall into temptation and a 
ſnare, and into many fooliſh and hurtful luſts, which drown men in deſtrufim 
and perdition. 10. For the love of money is the root of all evil, which while 


' ſome coveted after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced themſelves 
through with many ſorrows. Likewiſe they have introduced their maſter | 


giving the moſt folemn cautions againſt covetouſneſs, and uttering denoun- 
ciations of God's wrath againſt thoſe who are addicted to this vice, Luke xii, 
15. And he ſaid unto them, Take heed and beware of covetouſneſs, for a man's 
life conſiſts not in the abundance of the things which he poſſeſſes. And he ſpake 
a parable to them, ſaying, The ground of à certain rich man brought forth 
plentifully, &c. 20. And God ſaid unto him, Thou fool, this night ſhall thy 


ſoul be required of thee : Then whoſe ſha'l thoſe things be, which thou haſt pro- 


vided? 21. $9 ts be that layeth up treaſure for himſelf, and is not rich towards 
God. Diſcourſes of this kind delivered with ſuch feeling and earneſtneſs, 
are ſtrong preſumptions of the purity of the motives, by which theſe men 
were guided in publiſhing and preaching the hiſtory of Jeſus. 


And now, after ſo many ſolid proofs of the apoſtles contempt of money, 
of their difintereſtedneſs, and of their poverty, to ſuſpect them of preaching 
the goſpel with a view to make themſelves rich, is not only falſe reaſoning, 
but a groſs act of injuſtice likewiſe, Nothing can warrant ſuch a baſe ſuſpi- 
cion, but clear unambiguous well-atteſted facts. And even of theſe it 
would require a goodly number, to take off the force of a proof, ſo clear, ſo 


extenlive, and ſo well connected. Nevertheleſs, the ſevereſt ſcrutiny into the 


conduct of the apoſtles and evangeliſts from-firſt to laſt, will not furniſh fo 
much as a ſingle fact, whence the ſlighteſt preſumption can be drawn, of 
their being in any degree tainted with the love of money. Let it therefore 
be acknowleged by all men, that if the goſpel is a forgery, the apoſtles and 


evangeliſts in contriving and propagating it, had not the ſmalleſt view to 
their own intereſt, 


II. That the apoſtles and evangeliſts, by preaching the goſpel did not pro- 
poſe to live in ſenſual pleaſure, is evident in general from the facts juſt now 
explained; I mean, their contempt of riches, their diſintereſtedneſs, _— 
thelr 
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their poverty. For a continual courſe of ſenſual pleaſure, depending on 
opulence of fortune, the apoſtles and evangeliſts, who deſpiſed money and 
lived in voluntary poverty, muſt for ever be acquitted from all imputations of 
ſenſuality. The purity however of their intentions in this particular, will ap- 
ear likewiſe frem a variety of other conſiderations, which it were unjult 
wholly to overlook. For inſtance, 


1. The apoſtles and evangeliſts every where in the openeſt manner, both 
by preaching and writing, condemned and ſtrictiy prohibited fornication, 
adultery, laſciviouſneſs, drunkeneſs, and gluttony, in all ranks and orders of 
men, but eſpecially in thoſe who were to ſucceed them in the miniſtry, By 
a ſpecial direction, they required that a Biſhop ſhould be the huſband of one 
wife, ſober, and not given to wine. 1 Tim. iii. 2, A Biſhop then muſt be 
blameleſs, the huſvand of one wife, vigilant, ſober, of good behaviour, given to 
h:ſpitality, apt to teach. 3. Not given lo wine, no firiker, not à brawler, net 
covetous. According to this rule, a Chriſtian Biſhop is the direct reverſe of a 
ſenſualiſt. Moreover, the apoſtles in the moſt au ful manner, conſtantly de- 
nounced the judgments of God againſt all thoſe who were addicted to ſenſual 
leaſures. Rom. i. 26. For this cauſe God gave them up to vile affeftions. 
32. Who knowing the judgm nt of God, that they which commit ſuch things are 
worthy of death. Eph. v. 3 But fornication, and all uncleanneſs, or covetouſ- 
neſs, let it not be once named among you, as becometh ſaints. 4, Neither filthi- 
neſs, ner fooliſh talking, nor zeſting, which are not convenient, but rather giv- 
mg of thanks. 5. For this ye knowo, that no whoremonger, nor unclean pet ſen, 
nor covetous man, ho is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of 
Chriſt and of God. 6. Let no man deceive you with vain words, for becauſe of 
theſe things cometh the wwrath of God upon the children of diſobedience. 7. Be 
mt ye therefore partakers with them. The ſame declaration this apoſtle made 
to the Corinthians, a people remarkably addicted to pleaſure, 1 Cor. vi. q, 
10. and to the Coloſſians iii. 5, 6. I aſk, Did not the apoſtles, by thus in- 
veighing againſt the luſts of the fleſh, and denouncing the judgments of God 
upon thoſe who indu'ged them, put all the people they converſed with upon 
the watch to obſerve their conduct in every inſtance, eſpecially the ſenſual 


and profane, whom tlhiey thus attacked? And by making all men attentive to 


their behaviour, did they not abſolutely ruin any defign they could have 
formed, of indulging tliemſe'ves in the co:mmilizon of ſcuſuality? Farther, in 
the laws which they gave out, the apoſtles did not permit polygamy, though 
it was common in all the countries where they firtt preached ; neither divorce, 
except for adultery or obſtinate defertion, notwithſtanding the unlimited li- 
berty of divorce was reckoned at that time the only circumſtance which 
could render marriage ſupportable. Nay, one of the greateſt preschers of 
the goſpel goes to far as to declare, that conſidering the circumſtances their 
diſciples were then in, it was good for a man not ty touch a woman; only to 
avoid fornication, he adviſed every man to have lis cu, wife, and e ery womon 
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to have her cron huſband, 1 Cor. viii. 1, 2, 4. Could the apoſtles be ignorant, 
that by theſe ſeverities they would 1 irritate the voluptuous ? Did they not know, 
that the greater ſtrictneſs they enjoined upon others, the greater purity would 
be expected in their own behaviour? And did they not foreſee, that the Gif. 
ſolute part of mankind would with pleature obſerve, and every where ex. 
pole ſuch falſe ſteps as they might make in theſe matters? Certainly if they 
had been impoſtors, they would rather have fallen into the tract which Ma. 
homet followed. In their laws, they would have given abundant indulgence 
to the ſenſual deſires of the wicked, and fo with ſecurity, and even "with 
ſome degree of credit, they might have led the way to their diſciples in the 
paths of voluptuouſneſs. Indeed, the ſtrictneſs of the apoſtles doctrine and 
precepts on the head of ſenſuality, ſhews the purity of their intentions in the 
ſtrongeſt light. They deſpiſed this ſort of pleaſures themſelves, they knew 
their bewitcl ing pernicious nature, they ſtrictly forbade them to all man- 


kind, and allured no proſelytes by laying before them the baits of ſenſual 


pleaſure. 


2. Though the ſtrictneſs of the apoſtles doctrine and precepts, muſt nceds 
have made all men, but eſpecially the wicked, attentive to their conduct, yet 


it is certain that neither the heathens, whom they ſo ſeverely and publicly 


condemned, both in their ſermons and writings, for their ſenſuality, nor fuch 
of their own followers as they excommunicated for their vitious courſes, ever 
pretended to retort the charge upon the apoſtles and evangeliſts. At no time 
it ſeems were they tound to depart from their own rules. Some of them 
were married to one woman, others lived in celibacy ; but both the one and 
the other adhered cloſely to the ſtricteſt dictates of purity. Had they been 
under the power of any lewd or ſenſual paſſion, is it not ſtrange, that no cf- 
te& of ſuch paſſions ever appeared in their conduct? 


. Farther, the apoſtles and evangeliſts were ſo far removed from all ſen- 
foal purſuits, that they actually lived in the moſt mortified and ſelf-denying 
manner potiible. When their maſter firſt ſent them abroad to preach, they 
introduce him expreſsly forbidding them to provide before-hand, even the 
things that were neceſſary for their journey. Luke xi. 2. And he ent them 
10 preach the Hingdem of Gd, and to heal the fick. 3. nd he ſaid unto them, 
Take nothing for your journey, neither ſlaves nor ſcrip; neth'r bread, neither 
money ; neither have two coats a-picce. 4. And whatſoever beuſe ye enter into, 
there abide, and thence depart, They were to make no prov.fivn for conve- 
nient travelling; ; they were to depend whelly on God for the neccfſaries of 
life, wherever they went. And having theſe, they were to ſhew no farther 
ſolicitude; the gra, ndeur and importance of the deſign in which they were 
engaged, requiring that their thoughts ſhould be fixed on nothing eiſe, Now 
well they obeved hae maſter's in: das, and what honour they did to the 


goſpel, by dilres gardi Jing all the pleaſures of lite, and by ſuffering a thouſand 


ha rdſhips 7 
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hardſhips, while they travelled through many countries preaching the doc- 
trines of ſalvation, we learn from themſelves, in the appeals which they made 
to their converts concerning their way of life, 1 Cor. iv. 11. Even unte 
this preſent hour, we beth hunger and thirſt, and are nahed, and ore buffoted, 
and have no certain dteelling- place: 12. And labour, working with our band.: 
Being reviled, we bleſs : Being pes ſeculed, we ſuffer it. 13. Bring defamed, we 
intreat : We are made as the filth of the uorld, and are the ffeccuring of all 
things unto this day, Aſter an appcal of this kind, no man can ſuſpect that 
the apoſtles required their proſclytes to ſurnith out elegant tables for them, 
with good lodging wherever they came; or to convey them from Pace to 

lace in ſplendid equipages. Far leſs did they expect to have beautiſul villas 
fitted up for them, where they might ſpend the fine ſeaſons of the year in 
amuſements and recreations, when they choſe to relax themſelves, No; this 
was not the life which the apoſtles of Jeſus led. They ſuffered hunger, and 
cold, and nakedneſs, and wretchedneſs, while with incredible fatigue they 
preached the goſpel of God in all countries. Nor did they lead this laborious 
life by fits. They went on in the ſame painful courſe without intermiſſion, 
till worn out with age and fatigue, or till the malice of their enemies extin- 
guiſhed their zeal and their life together. In one word, the courſe which 
the evangeliſts and apoſtles purſued, was ſo full of toil and trouble, that as 
one of themſelves expreſſes it, if in this life only they had hope in Chriſt, 
they were of all men the moſt miſerable. In thort, the facts on this head 
are ſo numerous and fo well atteſted, and the nature of the cafe itſelf is ſo 
clear, that it is not poſſible for any prudent perſon, to fancy that the apoſtles 
contrived and propagated the goſpel-hiſtory, with a view to live in ſenſuality 
among their proſelytes. 


III. Riches and pleaſures being out of the queſtion, if the apoſtles and 
evangeliſts were deceivers, they muſt have been animated by the proſpect of 
that Tame, authority, and power, which they expected would accrue to them 
from their undertaking, after it was accompliſhed. This objection to their 
character, I acknowlege is more plauſible than the former. For it may be 
ſaid, that although the apoſtles foreſaw they would be deſpiſed by all who did 
not believe them, they knew that among their own diſciples they would 
immediately attain to great authority and power, as the ambaſſadors of hea- 
ven; that in after-ages their fame as miſſionaries from God, prophets, and 

workers of miracles, would reſound through all the world; and that the 
glory of ſo ſublime a character was motive ſufficient, to prompt them firſt 
to contrive, and then to propagate this great falſhood, not only with the loſs 
of every preſent enjoyment, but even of life itſelf. 


1. But in anſwer to all imputations of this ſort, let it be obſerved that 
perſons in low life, like the evangeliſts and apoſtles, are ſeldom if ever found 
to act with a view to future /ame ; far leſs do they think of purſuing fame in 
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ſo large a field as the awhole world; leaſt of all do they purſue fame with the 
manifeſt unavoidable 7% of al preſent ſatigfactians. Or tho' a ſingle perſon 
in low life ſhould be found capable of ſo grand an idea, as that of ſeeking an 
immortality of fame thro' the whole world, by a long courſe of the heavieſt 
afflictions, yet how came fo many low people all at once to be {ſeized with 
the fantaſtic defire ? For in this rumber, we muſt comprehend not the twelve 
apoſtles only, but the ſeventy diſciples, and the five hundred brethren to whom 
our Lord appeared after his reſurrection, with all the reſt who called them. 
telves the witneſſes of his life. And being ſtruck with this idea, how came 
they to imagine the enjoyment of fame poſſible, or worth their ſeeking, when 
it was to be ſhared among ſuch a multitude ? The founder of a ſect may be 
dazzled with the idea of vaſt reputation; but his numerous followers, initead 
of hoping for any thing of this kind, muſt have the certain proſpect of ſink. 
ing into eternal oblivion. Accordingly, thus it has fared with by far the great- 
eſt part of the witneſſes of our Lord's minittry, the ſuppoſed contrivers of 
this fraud, and with moſt of the firſt chriſtians who concurred in it. For in- 
ſtead of eternal renown, their very names are now periſhed, 

2. Let us conſider more particularly the caſe of the apoſtles. It muſt be ac- 
knowleged, that nothing commands the eſteem, or attracts the admiration of 
mankind more, than the diſcovery of truth. This proves a perſon to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of uncommon penetration. And as the prerogative of the human ſpe- 
cies lies in the powers of the underſtanding, he whoſe faculties are natural! 
vaſt, or who by culture has greatly improved ordinary parts, muſt be raiſed 
thereby to the very pinnacle of fame. Hence no names lo venerable, as thoſe 
who have acquired reputation by works of genius. If fo, the apoſtles had an 
opportunity of acquiring a degree of fame, ſuperior to that of the fineſt ge- 
niuſes of antiquity, without the exception of any. For the diſcoverics which 


they have offered to the world, relate to the greateſt and moſt intereſting ſub- 


jects, namely to the nature, the perfections, the works, and the will of the 
Supreme Being. And as they are incomparably more beautiful and grand, 
than any thing of the kind known in the world before, and are ſurrounded 
with the native ſplendor of truth, the perſons who propoſed theſe doctrines 
merited the admiration of all wiſe men; and the rather, that in this part of 
knowlege the Grecian philoſophers had erred exceedingly. If the apoſtles 
were impoſtors, whom the love of fame had ſtirred up to deceive the world, 
how came they not to take to themſelves the glory of theſe ſublime diſcove- 
ties? How came they on all occaſions, to fink their own character by confeſ- 
ſing their low ſtation, their mean employments, their ignorance, their ſuper— 

ſtition, their prejudices, and their errors? How came they to deliver the whole 
of this illuſtrious ſyſtem of theology and morality, as the production of ano- 
ther, whoſe words they profeſſedly ſet down in their books, and who thus hath 
acquired the whole fame reſulting from the Chriſtian religion? A conduct of 


this 
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this kind, 1s abſolutely irreconcileable with the ſuppoſition of their acting from 
a love of fame in the matter of the goſpel. 


2. The treatment, which the apoſtles and evangeliſts ſay their maſter met 
with from his own countrymen, caſt ſuch a ſlur upon his character in the 
eyes of the world, that they could not but foreſee they would be reckoned 
fools, both by Jews and Gentiles, for preaching ſuch a perſon as the Son of 
God, and Saviour of the world. And that the doctrins of ſalvation thro' his 
croſs, which they every where taught with the greateſt earneſtneſs, would be 
looked upon as the ravings of a diſtempered brain, rather than the counſels of 
heaven. If the love of fame moved the apoſtles to forge the hiſtory of their 
maſter, would they have done it in this manner, and thereby have expoſed them- 
ſelves to univerſal contempt ? 1 Cor. 1. 22. The Jews require a gn, and the 
Greeks ſeek after wiſdom : 23. But we preach Chriſt crucified, unto the Feus a 
flumbling-block, and unto the Greeks fooliſhneſs ; 24. But unto them which are cal- 
led, both Jeus and Greeks, Chriſt the power of God, and the wiſdom of Gad. 
The ſame Paul, ſpeaking of himſcif and the other apoſties. ſays, 1 Cor. iv. g. 
IWe are made a ſpectacle unto the world 10. We are fools for Chriſt's ſake — 
Me are weak—we are deſpiſed.— 1 3. We are made as the filth of the world, and 
are the off-ſcouring of all things unta this day. Theſe men were perfectly ſen- 
ſible of the infamy which their undertaking brought on them. From this, as 
from many circumſtances we may juſtly infer, not only in the general that 
they were not actuated by a love of fame, but that in writing their goſpels 
they maintained the moſt inviolable reverence for truth throughout, without 
regarding any opinion which they formed themlelves, or any judgment which 
others might paſs upon the things which they have related. 


4. If the apoſtles were animated with the love of fame, how came they to 
be ſo ſevere againſt this paſſion in their w itings, and in the moſt earneſt man- 
ner to caution their followers againſt its pernicious influence? Men who in 
their actions ſtudy nothing but the applaule of others, they brand with the 
odious name of hypoc:ites. They in'roduce their maſter, declaring that to 
love the praiſe o men more than the praife that cometh from G d, is the property 
of a moſt depraved heart, They aſſure us, that tbe friendſhip of this world is 
enmity with God; that God rejijteth the proud, but giveth grace to the bumble. 
And as they thus condemn pride, they greatly extol humility, aid the prefer- 
ring of one another in honour. Moreover, in all this they ſpake with ſuch 
earne(ineſs and fincerity, that it were the higheſt injuſtice to ſuſpect they aid 
not really mean what they ſaid: Eſpecially, as in the whole of their conduct, 
there is not a fingle circumſtance to be found, which in the leaſt favours of 
vain-glory. So conſcious were they of their ſincerity in this reſpe&, that they 
appealed for the truth of it to their own diſciples, who having been often in 
their company, muſt have been perfectly acquainted with them. 1 Thefl. it 5. 
For neither at any time uſed wwe flattering words, as ye know, nor a clook of cove- 


touſneſs, God is witneſs, 6. Nor of men ſeugbt we glory, neither of * 
2 


ſuch arguments as theſe, the apoſtles and evangeliſts ſtand fully vindicated 
from the imputation of having contrived the golpel with a view to fame in 
after ages. 


IV. Furthermore, the apoſtles were not moved to contrive the goſpel- 


hiſtory and religion, by any expectations which they cheriſhed of obtaining 
- X N . = 1 6 5 x 8 
great authority and influence, in their own lifetime, over their new converts, 


For, 1. If this was their motive, . how came it that none of them graſped 
at pre- eminence over the reſt, by claiming the honour of being chief in the 
undertaking ? So far were they from this, that with one confent they aſcribed 
the whole authority reſulting from the goſpel, to a perſon whom it ſeems ther 
falſcly called their maſter, and who never had any exiſtence but in their ficti- 
ons. Or if to give their fraud the better colour, they prudently concerted to 
frame it in this manner, is it not ſtrange that the perſon who firſt conceived 
the idea of the fraud, ſhould have renounced the very motive which prompt- 
ed him to contrive it? Perhaps you will fay, it was the effect of his ſuperior 
cunning ; for that he intended to amuſe the reſt, while he was ſecretly Jay- 
ing the foundations of his own future greatneſs. Be it ſo. Yet even on this 
ſcheme, he muſt have contrived matters in ſuch a manner, that ſome peculiar 
authority ſhould redound therefrom to himſelf. And the rather, that it was 
eaſy for him in this fiction, to have raiſed himſelf nearly to an equality with 
his pretended maſter, by ſharing with him in the glory, and conſequently in 
the authority reſulting from his doctrine aud miracles. Or he might have 
introduced bis maſter, pointing him out as his ſucceſſor, and commanding the 
reſt to obey him as his repreſentative. Yet nothing of this kind appears in 
the goſpel-hiſtory. None of the diſciples is there introduced as giving Jeſus 
the leaſt aid in forming the Chriſtian ſcheme. They are all without excep- 
tion mere ſcholars, None of them ailiſted him in working miracles, or ſug- 
geſted to him any of the anſwers whereby he filenced the doctors who came 
to entangle him in his talk, or joined him in the defence which he made at his 
trial. In ſhort, it does not appear that they were in any degree necefſiry to 
him at all. The character which they afſume to themſelves, is ſimply the 
humble one of being the witneſſes of his tranſactions, choſen indeed by him 
to ſerve mankind, by teſtifying what they heard him ſpeak and faw him 
perform. And tho' they did many miracles, the authority reſulting there- 
from they refer to him, declaring that it was he who enabled them to per- 
form them, Acts 14, 12. It may be replied indeed, that the twelve claim- 
ed peculiar authority above all the other eye-witneſſes, as the principal mil- 
fionaries from heaven, and aſſumed the province of directing the whole body, 
by virtue of that infallible inſpiration with which they pretended to be en- 
dued. True: But the queſtion will recur here, how the twelve came to in- 

roduce their maſter on fo many occaſions, forbidding them to aſpire after pre- 
eminence over one another, becauſe he alone was their maſter and all they 
were 


were brethren, or equals? Matth. xx. 2 5. The princes of the Gentiles exerciſe 
dominion over them, and they that are great, exerciſe authority upon them ; but it 
ſe all nat be fo among you. Matth. xxili. 8. Be ye not called Rabbi: er one is 
uur ng er, even Ci „and all ye are brethren ; but he that is great among 

Jan Gal be vour ſervant, Or how came they, in obedience to this eee 
to continue in perfect cquality atnong themſelves, without any of them 
endeavouring to become the leader of the reſt? This circumſtance is perfectly 
worthy of notice. For tho' at firſt the apoſtles had all joined in the fraud, 
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and in compliance with the ſuggeſtion of ſome one of their number more 


cunning than the reſt, had entered into an agreement to ſhare the authority 


equally among them, and for that purpoſe had conſented to put the command 


above mentioned in their maſter's mouth, it is not pottible in the nature of 
things, that ſuch a number of impoſtors would continue true to their engage- 


ment; becauſe the ſame principle of ambition which moved any one of them 


ficſt to contrive the fraud, and the reit to join in it, would prompt the moſt 
enterpriſing among them at long-run to raiſe himſelf above the reſt, Where- 
fore, the apoſtles "continuing on a periedt equality among themſelves, is ſo 
firong a proof of their integrity, that we may believe eit was one reaſon 
among others, why our Lord, inſtead of chooling a few apoſtles, elected ſo 
great a number as twe ve, on whom he conferred the honour of continued 
infpiration, to render them the infallible 3 interpreters of his will to mankind, 
For being ſo many in number, and none of them ever ſhewing the leaſt am- 


bitious deſign, it is a clear proof that in propagating the goſpel, they were not 


actuated by a deſire of authority over their ditciples. To conciude, this cir- 


cumſtance will appear the more ſtriking, when it is remembered that by the 


accounts which theſe very men have given of themſelves, before they under- 
ſtood the nature of the goſpel they had the molt violent deſire of pre-emi- 


nence, For they frequently contended among themſelves, which of them 
ſnould be the greateit in that temporal kingdom, which they ſuppoſed their 


maſter would Jai on earth. 


2. If the aim of the apoſtles in preaching the goſpel, was to acquire great 


authority among mankind, how came they to refuſe the divine honours that 
were offered to them at Lyſtra on account of their miracles, (Acts xiv, 11.) 


and | by Cornelius a Rom in centurion, who had been directed by a vition from - 
heaven to ſend for them? (Acts. x, 25, 26.) By their miracles they could ea- 


lily have perſuaded all the heathens, as well as thoſe of Lyſtra, to look upon 
them as pods in human form ; and under this notion they might have exer- 
ciſed the in n abſolute 1way over the minds and fortunes of men. And this 
ule they world have made of them, if they had been impoſtors. Simon the 


magician dar this uſe of the falſe mitacles, which he wrought among the 
9M itans And the im oſtor Alexander, whom Lucian has exnoſed in his 
T3.” . - , . 

£12 iomantis, graſped at divine honours on account of ſome ſtrange things, 


Whcrewnith he amuicd the rude multitude of Paphlagonia that gathered round 
| him, 


' 
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him. The apoſtles of Chriſt were animated by a very different ſpirit. With the 
utmoſt abhorrence they rejected the very firſt approaches, which the ignorant 
heathens made towards them as divinities. They publicly declared to the Ly. 
ſtrans that they were no gods, but men of like paſſions with themſelves, and 
ſo reſtrained them from ſacrifice. Cornelius was told the ſame thing, when 
he fell down betore the apoſtle Peter. This humility, every one ſees to be al. 
together inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition that theſe men were impoſtors, and 
that they contrived the goſvel-hiſtory from ſuch an ambitious deſire of autho- 
rity over the reſt of mankind, that to obtain it they contemned all the other 
Joys of life. 


3. If, as the deiſts aflirm, the evangeliſts and apoſtles were impoſtors, who 
propoled to obtain great authority over ſuch as ſhould believe their feigned 
ſtory, and who for the ſake of this pre-eminence, chearfully underwent all 
manner of ſufferings while they went about preaching the goſpel. To render 
this account of their character probable, it ought to be ſhewed that they had 
ſome reaſon for expecting their fraud would ſooner or later be ſucceſsful, Ne— 
vertheleſs, certain it is that they had not the ſmaileſt foundation for ſuch an ex- 
pectation, either from the nature or the circumſtances of the undertaking, ſup- 
poling it to have been a fraud. The hiſtory which they offered to the world, 
was of a deſpiſed, perſecuted, crucified ſaviour. This to the Jews was an 


unſurmountable ſtumbling-block, and to the Greeks mere fooliſhneſs. The 


religion which they built upon this hiſtory, by ſetting itſelf in oppoſi- 
tion to the ſuperſtitions, weakneſſes, and luſts of mankind, abſolutely di- 
claimed all aſſiſtance from theſe things, notwithſtanding they are well-known 
to be the ordinary, and indeed the only pillars of impoſture. The falſe mi- 
racles, whereby the apoſtles were to procure credit to this ſtrange tale, they 
.could not but know it was in the power of every diſcerning perſon to de- 
ret. The method in which it was to be propagated, was not force of 
arms, but of evidence. They introduce their maſter prohibiting all manner 
of violence in ſpreading his goſpel, and commanding them to go forth nak- 
ed and defenceleſs, with not ſo much as a ſtaff in their hand. Nor did their 
practice belie theſe injunctions, For it is well known, that the apoſtles and 
 fixſt Chriſtians made uſe of no external violence to force the belief of the goſ- 
pel upon the world, as Mahomet and his followers have done with their im- 
poſture. They offered the hiſtory of their maſter to mankind, ſupported by 
the evidence of miracles ; and upon that evidence alone, joined with his pro- 
miſe, they built their hopes of ſucceſs. In later ages indeed, Chriſtians de- 
parting from the maxims of the apoſtles, have uſed violent meaſures for pro- 
pagating their own mode of faith. But in ſo doing, they have renounced the true 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity, If the goſpels had been a forgery, could the evangeliſts 


and apoſtles in this method of proceeding, have expected to ſucceed with ſo 


much as a ſingle perſon of tolerable underſtanding ? Or tho' they had enter- 
tained ſome faint hopes of ſucceſs with numbers, their hopes, were not ſuch 


9 as 


( 
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as could have animated them to throw away their caſe, their goods, and even 
their life, for accompliſhing them? No. Suppoſitions of this kind, utterly 
exceed the utmoſt ſtretch of human credulity. | 


4. That the intention of the apoſtles and evangeliſts in preaching the goſ- 
pel, was not to obtain authority over their diſciples, will appear from this 
likewiſe, that they did not endeavour to eſtabliſh themſelves in the affections 
of mankind, through any of the arts of popularity commonly practiſed by 
impoſtors. They did not cajole their followers. They did not beſtow on them 
largeſſes. They did not intoxicate them with high ſounding promiſes. They 
did not ſuit their doctrines and precepts to their prevailing inclinations. Nei- 
ther did they flatter them in their vices. On the contrary, they taught the 
moſt diſagreeable truths. They delivered the moſt difficult commands. And 
without reſpect of perſons adminiſtered reproof, as the nature of the offences 
required. (See p. 441.) Theſe reaſons I think, ſufficiently prove that the 
miniſters of the word did not preach the goſpel, from any expectation of great 
authority with ſuch as ſhould become their diſciples. 


V. As the apoſtles did not aſpire after that influence over mankind, which 
is founded in eſteem, and which commonly goes by the name of authority, 
ſo neither did they aim at making themſelves ſovereigns, or endeavour to eſta- 
bliſh a civil juriſdiction over their diſciples. 


1. This I think evident, from what they tell us concerning their maſter ; 
namely, that he both paid tribute himſelf, and ordered his followers to ren- 
der unto Cæſar his dues ; and that he refuſed to act the part of a civil judge, 
when one applied to him for that end. Luke xii. 14. Man, who — me a 
Judge, or a divider over you? It appears likewiſe, from the earneſtneſs with which 
the apoſtles themſelves enjoined obedience to the magiſtrate, whether it be to 
the king as ſupreme ; or unto governors as unto them that are ſent by him for the 
puniſhment of evil doers, and for the praiſe of them that do well. For ſo is the 
will of God, that with well- doing ye may put to filence the ignorance of fooliſh men. 
1 Pet, it. 13. 15. Moreover, they ordain prayers to be put up For kings, and all 
that are in authority ; that under them we may live quiet and peaceable lives in all 
godlineſs and honefly. For this is good and acceptable inthe fight of God our Saviour. 
1, Tim. ii. i. 2. That we pay tribute to whom tribute is due, and cuſtom to whom 
cuſtom, fear to whom fear, Kaen to whom honour, Rom. xiii. 7. Nay they 
declare, That whoſoever refiſteth the power, refiſteth the ordinance of God: and 
they that refift, ſhall receive to themſelves damnation, becauſe rulers are the mi- 
niſters of God to men for good, Rom. xiii. 2. 4. How perſons who taught ſuch 
doctrines, and gave out ſuch precepts to their diſciples, can be ſuſpected of 
aiming at any thing like civil juriſdiction over mankind, is inconceivable, 


2, To the apoſtles words their actions did agree. For in no inſtance do we 
find them exerciſing civil juriſdiction over their followers, nor making the 
Nnn leaſt 
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leaſt attempt towards it. They required indeed, that mankind ſhould receive 
the doctrines which they taught as the oracles of heaven, and obey the pre- 
cepts which they delivered as the will of God. Yet in this they did not act 
as ſovereigns at all: The doctrines and precepts which they gave out, re- 
lated to men's conduct as the ſubjects of God, rather than to their behaviour 
as Citizens. Beſides, in giving out theſe doctrines and precepts, the apoſtles 
did not after the manner of abſolute ſovereigns, conſult their own will and 

pleaſure, or proceed according to the ſuggeſtions of their own reaſon, The 

ated by the direction, and under the inſpiration of their maſter, whom the 
tell us God has ſubſtituted in his own place as governour of the world, and 

on this account they. required all mankind every where, to believe and obe 
him-in matters of religion, as their only Lord. Nor muſt it be omitted, that 
in paying Jeſus this homage, which is purely ſpiritual, and perfectly conſiſt- 
ent with the duty we owe to earthly potentates, theſe men have led the 
way to the reſt of mankind, repreſenting themſelves as his diſciples and ſub- 
jects equally with others, and utterly diſclaiming all pretenſions to power over 
the flock. 1 Cor. iii. 5. No then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but miniſters 
by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man? 2 Cor. iv. 5. For ue 
preach not ourſelves but Chriſt Jeſus, as your Lord, and ourſelves your ſervants, 
for Jeſus fake. Furthermore, tho' they attribute univerſal lordſhip and do- 
minion to their maſter as God's delegate, they do not thereby encroach upon 
the rights of princes. For they expreſsly tell us, that his dominion is not of 
a temporal or civil kind. For inſtance, they introduce Jeſus himſelf acknow- 
leging his kingſhip before Pontius Pilate, but declaring at the ſame time 
that his kingdom was not of this world. So likewiſe, all the deſcriptions of 
the power which they have attributed to their maſter, plainly ſhew that it 
was of a religious kind, without any mixture of civil juriſdiction at all. And 
tho they aſſure us that Jeſus now exerciſes both a natural and moral go— 
vernment over the affairs of the world, yet as this government is expreſsly 
ſaid to be inviſible, it does not interfere with the duties which individuals as 
ſubjects owe to the government under which they live. This circumſtance 
likewiſe merits to be obſerved, that tho' the apoſtles forbade their diſciples to 
2 to law with one another before heathen judges, they by no means aſſumed 
to themſelves the power of deciding ſuch diſputes about property as happened 
among them. They only deſired their diſciples to chuſe men of wiſdom and 
prudence of their own ſect, who by giving juſt judgment between the con- 
tending parties, might put an end to their differences, and prevent laws-ſuits 
before the heathens. Nor in propoſing this, did they aim at erecting a civil 
juriſdiction among the believers, ſeparate from that of the countries where 
they lived. They only meant to prevent the heathens from thinking meanly 
of the ſpiritual gifts, with which the church was enriched. The apoſtles for- 
ſaw that the heathens would deſpiſe theſe gifts however illuſtrious, when they 
tound that they were not in ſuch eſteem among the diſciples of Jeſus them- 
ſelves, as to qualily the perſons who poſſeſſed them for giving equitable deter- 
minations 
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minations in civil controverſies. In this reſpect, as well as in the whole cf 
their temper, the apoſtles and evangeliſts differed widely from Minos, Trip- 
tolemus, Lycurgus, Numa, Zaleucus, Zoroaſter, Xamolxis, and Mahomer, 
who all under pretence of divine communications and inſpirations, exerciſed 
ſovereign juriſdiction over thoſe who believed in them. In this reſpect they 
differed likewiſe from the Roman pontiffs, whoſe ambition plainly enough 
appeared by their uſurpation of the rights of the magiſtrate. Laſtly, if the 
apoſtles had aimed at civil. power, they would have been at pains to acquire 
the foundations and means of power, which 1t is plain they altogether neg- 
lected. For they neither hired mercenary troops, nor trained their own diſ- 
ciples to military exerciſes, nor incorporated them into legions, nor took poſ- 
ſeſſion of fortified places, nor collected magazines of things neceſſary for war, 
nor amaſſed riches which are the ſinews of power, but went forth ever 
where poor, naked, and defenceleſs to preach the goſpel; and in that ſtate, 
continued expoſed to every inſult which their enemies thought fit to put up- 
on them, | 


VI. Perhaps it will be acknowleged, that the arguments offered in this 
ſection, clearly enough prove that the evangeliſts in writing, and the apoſtles 
in preaching the things which they have reported of their maſter, were not 
actuated by the love of money, the love of pleaſure, the love of fame, the 
defire of authority, or the thirſt of power, But they by no means prove 
that Jeſus himſelf was not moved by ſome of theſe views. Particularly it 
may be pretended, that at leaſt the glory of dictating the religious faith and 
practice of mankind, being ſuperior to that of all other kinds of fame, and giv- 
ing the perſon who poſſeſſes it the higheſt degree of authority, might prompt 
him to contrive this fraud. But to this I reply, that the arguments juſt now 
offered in vindication of the apoſtles, may with equal truth be applied to Jeſus 
himſelf. They ſerve therefore to ſhew both the folly and injuſtice of the im- 
putation wherewith his enemies endeavour to blacken his character. To 
repeat here the many particulars above-mentioned would be needleſs, becauſe 
every reader who has conſidered them, may caſily apply them in the preſent 
caſe, I ſhall only add on this ſubject, that the apoſtles and evangeliſts be- 
ing acknowleged fincere in the relation which they have given of their ma- 
ſter's life and miniſtry, the truth of his pretenſions cannot be called in queſ- 
tion; becauſe the miracles which they ſaw him perform, being matters of 
of ſenſe wherein they could not be deceived, demonſtrate that he was no 
impoſtor, but acted by undoubted commitiion from God. For to uſe the 
words of one of the blind men whom Jeſus cured. John ix. 31. We nav 
that God heareth not ſinners : but if any man be a worſhipper of God, him he 
heareth, 42. Since the world began was it not heard that any man, viz. not 
lent of God, opened the eyes of one that was bern blind. 53. If this man were 
ph: of God, he could do nothing, far leſs would God have raiſed him from the 
dead. f 

Nnnz2 Thus, 
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Thus, by the evidence of many undoubted facts and circumſtances, it ap. 
pears that the apoſtles and evangeliſts were guilty of no falſehood in the 
matter of their maſter's hiſtory. They reaped from it none of the advan. 
tages, whereby knaves are moved to engage in frauds. Among their enemies, 
they had nothing to expect but perſecutions and ſufferings of all kinds. Among 
their diſciples and friends, the worldly advantages which they actually gained 
were inconſiderable. In the beginning, the believers fold their poſſeſſions, 
and laid the money at the apoſtles feet, for the ſupport of the whole frater. 
nity. If theſe men had propoſed riches as the reward of their impoſture, 
this was a fit opportunity. But did they actually enrich themſelves? By no 
means. Finding the management of the common ſtock troubleſome, they 
ſoon begged to be relieved from it; and put it into the hands of perſons 
choſen by the whole multitude. Next, by their miraculous cures, and b 
imparting ſpiritual gifts, they might have amaſſed what ſums they pleaſed, 
Yet all theſe they did for nothing, according to their maſter's command, 
which they are ſo honeſt as to mention, that all might compare their prac- 
tice therewith. Hence they lived in extreme poverty, in hunger, and in na- 
kedneſs. Nay, when they preached the goſpel in any town, they wrought 
by night at their occupations, that they might make the goſpel free of charge 
to their converts. Withal, in their writings they ſeverely condemned covetoul- 
neſs, as the root of all the wickedneſs and miſery of mankind. Theſe pat- 
ticulars plainly ſnew, that the apoſtles and evangeliſts did not contrive the goſ- 
pel-hiſtory with a view to make themſelves rich. As little did they pro- 
poſe thereby to live in pleaſure. They openly condemned in all places every 
ſenſual indulgence; they reproved the perſons guilty of theſe evils, whether 
they were of their own way or of any other; and cut off from the Chriſtian 
ſociety, ſuch of their diſciples as were obſtinately devoted to them. If the 
| apoſtles had propoſed to live in pleaſure by propagating the goſpel, they cer- 
tainly took the moſt effectual method to diſappoint themſelves. For by this 
conduct, they provoked all men narrowly to watch them, eſpecially the pro- 
fane, who with joy would have expoſed every falſe ſtep of this fort which 
they were found to make. Yet none of their enemies branded them with 
voluptuouſneſs. They were rather ſo remarkable for the contrary character, 
that with boldneſs they appealed to the perſons who knew them beſt, for the 
truth of that mortifying ſelf-denying courſe of life which they led. And 
with reſpect to fame, there were too many perſons engaged as principals in 
this affair, for us to imagine they contrived it with a view to the renown that 
would accrue to them from it. Twelve apoſtles, ſeventy diſciples, and five 
hundred brethren employed themſelves in teſtifying to the world the things 
which concerned the Lord Jeſus, eſpecially his reſurrection from the dead. 
The fame of the undertaking ſcattered among ſo many, ſure was not motive 
ſufficient to prompt them to make ſhipwreck of lite and all its pleaſures. 
Beſides, none of them took the glory of the undertaking to himſelf. The 
doctrines and diſcoveries of the goſpel, the rules of morality which it en- 

joins, 
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joins, and the miracles by which it was eſtabliſhed, they all with one conſent 
refer to one whom they called their maſter, though theſe things are mat- 
ter of greater and more juſt renown, than is poſſeſſed by the moſt admired 
heroes or philoſophers. They do not even take the praiſe of the miracles 
which they themſelves performed ; but they tell us plainly, that the power 
whereby they performed them belonged to Jeſus of Nazareth. Beſides, they 
ſpeak with the greateſt earneſtneſs againſt vain-glory, and ſolemnly caution 
their hearers to beware of it, aſſuring them, that to love the praiſe of men 
more than the praiſe of God, is an argument of a depraved heart. And 
as for that authority which is founded in eſteem, though it may be ſuppoſed 
that this motive weighed with the apoſtles, a more narrow obſervation of the 
caſe will ſhew that they were intirely removed from all views of this ſort. 
None of them ever aimed at pre-eminence over the reſt. It is true, the 
apoltles by their office and qualifications, claimed eſpecial regard from the whole 
body. Yet as they continued in perfect equality among themſelves, it is plain 
they were not animated by ambitious views. Beſides, we know that on ſe- 
veral occaſions they refuſed divine honours offered them by the Gentiles, ho- 
nours which by their miracles they ſeemed intitled to. Furthermore, if it 
was the proſpect of gaining authority over their new converts, which moved 
theſe men to propagate a falſe ſtory, they muſt have had a probability of making 
their fraud ſucceſsful. Yet every one ſees that a falſe hiſtory, offered by a 
few ſtrangers of the meaneſt condition, and ſupported by falſe miracles, with 
an intention to deſtroy the religious eſtabliſhments of all countries, was an 
undertaking that never could ſucceed by means merely human. Add to this, 
that they did not uſe the ordinary precautions which impoſtors would have 
taken to render their defigns ſucceſsful. They did not court popular favour 
by largeſſes of money, or other donations. They did not train their converts 
to military exerciſes, or form them into armies. They did not ſeize on for- 
tited places. They did not amaſs money, nor make magazines of military 
ſtores, No. They went out naked, unarmed and defenceleſs, to convert the 
world, —Laſtly, they did not propoſe to make themſelves &;ngs or ſovereign 
princes over their profelytes. They introduced their maſter recommending 
ſubmiſſion to the civil powers, and the paying of taxes to governors. And 
they gave the ſame injunctions themſelves. They did not even claim the ho- 
nour of deciding ſuch civil diſputes as happened among their converts, but 
ordered them to chuſe of their brethren, arbiters by whoſe ſentence every dit- 
ference might be terminated ; leſt the heathens ſhould have deſpiſed the mi- 
raculous gifts, the glory of the church, when they found them in ſo little 
eſteem among the Chriſtians themſelves, that they did not think perſons ſo 
gitted, qualified to judge in civil matters. —In ſhort, if the apoſtles and evan- 
geliſts have deceived the world with a falſe hiſtory of their-maſter, they have 
involved themſelves in the moſt terrible guilt, without reaping any of the 
advantages by which knaves are moved to engage in frauds. For in preaching 
the goſpel, they got neither riches, nor pleaſures, nor fame, nor authority, 

nor 
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nor power. On the contrary, they expoſed themſclves certainly and unavoid- 
ably to poverty, to {ufferings, to contempt, to humiliation, and to death; ſo 
that being impoſtors, they were guilty of the extreme folly of throwing away 
all for nothing, yea of madneſs; for madneſs ſure it was in men to become 
not only milerable but criminal in the higheſt degree; and thereby to deprive 
themſelves of the only conſolation which ſupports the innocent in ſuffering, 
and all this for no benefit or hope whatever, either in this world or in that 
which is to come. Theſe things conſidered, we are as certain as it is poſfible 
for us to be in any matter which does not admit of mathematical demonſtra— 


tion, that the apoſtles and evangeliſts were in no combination to deceive the 
world with a falie hiſtory of their maſter, 


SECT. 4. Shewing that the gſpel-biſtory is true, becauſe the writers there- 
of have proved their fincerity, by publiſhing it under perſecution, and by 
ſealing their teſtimony with their blood, 2 


HE circumſtances likewiſe, wherein the goſpel was offered to the world 
by the apoſtles, puts their integrity beyond all ſuſpicion. For it is well 
known, that theſe men preached and propagated the hiſtory of their maſter 


under the ſevereſt perſecution, and at length ſealed their teſtimony with their 
blood, 7 


1. To this argument, the apoſtles themſelves in the letters which they 
wrote to their diſciples, often appealed in proof of their ſincerity. The 
erſons before whom they made theſe appeals, were witneſſes in part of the 
apoſtles ſufferings. Wherefore, we muſt not ſuſpect the account which they 
have given of theſe things in their letters; becauſe for the apoſtles to have 
made a wrong or even an aggravated appeal, would in ſuch circumſtances 
have gained no credit, and have ſerved no purpoſe, unleſs it were to have ex- 
poſed both them and their pretenſions to univerſal ridicule. But the freedom, 
earneſineſs and feeling with which theſe men ſpeak of their ſufferings, leave 
us no room to doubt of their reality. 2 Cor. xi. 23. Are they miniſters of 
Chriſt? (1 ſpeak as a fool) T am more : In labours more abundant, in ſtripes 
above meaſure, in priſons more frequent, in deaths off, 24. Of the Jews five 
times received 1 forty ſtripes ſave one. 2 5. Thrice was I beaten with rods, 
once was I ſioned, thrice T ſuffered ſhipwreck, a night and a day ] have been in 
the deep: 26. In journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, 
in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, 
in perils in the wilderneſs, in perils in the ſea, in perils among falſe brethren ; 
27. In wearmeſs and painfulneſs, in watchings often, in hunger and thirſt, in 
faſlings often, in cold and nakedneſs. Acts xx. 17. And from Miletus he ſent 
to Epheſus, and called the elders of the church. 18. And when they were come 10 
him, he ſaid unto them, Te know, from the firſt day that I came into Aſia, after 
what manner I have been with you at all ſeaſons, 19. Serving the Lord mw 
a 
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all, humility of mind, and with many tears and temptations which befell me by 
the lying in wait of the Jeus. 1 Cor. xv. 31. I proteſt by your rejoicing 
which I have in Chriſt Feſus our Lord, I die daily. 32. If after the manner 
of men I have fought with beaſts as Epheſus, what advantageth it me, if the 
dead riſe not? For his ſhare of the perſecutions, this ſame apoſtle appeals to 
Timothy, 2 Tim. iii. 10. But thou haſt fully known my doctrine, manner of 
life, purpoſe, faith, long-ſuffering, charity, patience, 11. Perſecutions, afflic- 
tioms, which came unto me at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lyſtra ; what perſecutions 
I endured, but out of them all the Lord delivered me: And to the Theſſalo- 
nians, 1 Ep. ii. 1, 2: And to the Philippians, Chap. i. 12, 12, 14: And to 
the Epheſians, Chap. vi. 19, 20: And to the Galatians, Chap. v. 11: And 
to the Corinthians, 2 Ep. i. 8, 2. iv. 8, 9. 10, 11.—And that theſe perſe- 
cutions befell him, purely on account of the goſpel of Chriſt which he preach- 
ed, he declared to the ſame Timothy, 2 Ep. ii. 8. Remember that TFeſus 
Chriſt of” the ſeed of David «vas raiſed from the dead, according to my goſpel. 
g. Wherein 1 ſuffer trouble as an evil-doer, even unto bonds, but the word of 
Gid is not bound. So likewiſe, Chap. i. 12. Fer the which cauſe, namely, 
for teaching the Gentiles, 1 alſo ſuffer theſe things , nevertheleſs, J am not 
aſhamed : For I know in whim I have believed. And that this was not his lot 
only, but the lot of all the apoſtles, we learn from Paul himſelf, 1 Cor. iv. 
9. For 1 think that God hath ſet forth us the apoſiles laſt, as it were appointed 
% death: For we are made a ſpeftacle unto the world, and to angels, and to 
men. 10. We are fools, for Chriſt's ſake, but ye are wiſe in Chriſt ; we are 
weak, but ye are ſtrong; ye are honourable, but we are deſpiſed. 11. Even 
unto this preſent hour we both hunger and thirſt, and are naked, and are buf= 
feted, and have no certain dwelling-place; 12. And labour, wirking with our 
own hands. Being reviled, we bleſs ; being perſecuted, we ſuffer it; 1 3. Being 
defamed, we intreat : We are made as the filth of the world, and are the off- 
ſchuring of all things unto this day. The ſame apoſtle, ſpeaking in name 
of all the preachers of the goſpel, fays, 1 Cor. xv. 19. 1f in thts life only aue 
tave hope in Chriſt, ue are of all men moſt miſerable —29. If the dead rife 
uot, why ſtand we in jeopardy every bour ? 


2, But we do not depend upon the teſtimony of the apoſtles alone, or of 
any Chriſtian writer, for our knowlege of this fact, that the perſons who pro- 
pagated the hiſtory of Jeſus ſuffered perſecution on that account. The nature 
ot the thing, inevitably expoſed them to all manner of ſufferings, The religion 
founded on the golpcl-hiſtory, admitted no other religion into ſociety with it. 
On the contrary, it required the expreſs renunciation of ail the religions then 
lubſiſting, and that under the ſevereſt penalties. Wherefore, by publiſhing 
their goſpels, and preaching the facts contained in them, but eſpectally by in- 
culcating the religion founded on theſe facts, the miniſters of the word render- 
ed themſelves obnoxious in every country to the magiſtrates, the prieſts, the 
pilloſophers, the people, and in ſhort to every one who was bigotted to, or in- 

tereſted 
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tereſted in the national worſhip; who could not but be highly provoked, to 
find their religion attacked by a few contemptible ſtrangers, coming from a ha- 
ted nation, This being the neceſſary conſequence of their undertaking, is it 
to be ſuppoſed that the apoſtles would be allowed every where without mo- 
leſtation, to preach the hiſtory of their maſter, and to require the people to 
turn from the eſtabliſhed worſhip, the worſhip of idols, to the living God, 
No. In every country they would be perſecuted by all orders of men, with 
unrelenting fury. Accordingly they were ſometimes dragged before the tri- 
bunals, and beaten with rods ; ſometimes they were impriſoned ; ſometimes 
the rabble roſe upon them, and ſtoning them haled them out of their city, and 
left them for dead; as happened to the apoſtle Paul at Lyſtra, Acts xiv, 
Sometimes they were expoſed to fight with wild beaſts on the theatre, for the 
diverſion of the people, 1 Cor. xv. 32. They were univerſally treated with 
contempt : they were reckoned the filth and off- ſcouring of the earth: their 
names were Caſt out as evil: they were deteſted as the peſts of ſociety, as epi- 
cureans, atheiſts, and as enemies to mankind. Nor indeed could perſons who 
expoſed the vanity of the commonly received ſuperſtitions, be viewed in any 
other light by the ignorant and prejudiced, who at that time made the far 
greateſt part of mankind, In ſhort, there is no evil nor ſuffering you can 
figure to yourſelf, which the apoſtles and evangeliſts were not neceſlarily 
expoſed to, while they went through the world preaching the hiſtory of Jeſus 
of Nazareth. 


3. The goſpel thus expoſing its miniſters to all manner of ſufferings, and 
being attended as we have ſeen with no advantage whatever, ought we not to 
conclude, that the apoſtles and evangeliſts were ſpurred on to this unprofitable 
dangerous buſineſs, merely from a conſciouſneſs of the truth of the things 
which they told, and from a ſenſe of duty which obliged them to teſtify 
theſe things every where for the good of mankind. As they themſelves de- 
clare, they knew and were perſuaded that their maſter was the Son of God, that 
God had raiſed him from the dead, and made him Lord of all; and that there 
is none other name given under heaven by which men can be ſaved. Where- 
fore the evident importance of the goſpel to the intereſts of mankind, their 
own concern for the honour of God and of his Son, their regard to the 
command of God and of their maſter, injoining them to go forth and 
preach to all men repentance and remiſſion of fin through Jesvs, and the 
pity which they took upon the miſerable eſtate of the world ſunk in ignorance 
and wickedneſs, all theſe concurred in determining them not to draw back 
from this work, notwithſtanding they well knew, that in the execution of it 
they would be obliged to undergo the greateſt dangers, hardſhips, and ſuffer- 
ings, which it was poſſible for human nature to ſuſtain, Nor can any other 
motives be thought ſufficient to have engaged them in ſuch an undertaking. 
The weight of theſe motives indeed they felt ſo ſtrongly, that they would 
have been abſolutely miſerable if they had not preached the goſpel, notwith- 


ſtanding all the calamities to which it expoſed them, So the great * 
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the Gentiles, who was more abundant in labours and ſufferings than all the 
reſt, expreſsly declares, 1 Cor. ix. 16. For though 1 preach the goſpel, T have 
nothing to glory of. For neceſſity is laid upon me, yea abe ts unto me, if I preach 
nt the goſpel. Thus the preaching of the hiſtory of Jeſus under pcrſecution, 

is the molt affecting proof ima zinable of the fi Icerity of the apo! Hes and evan-- 
geliſts who pi reached it, and of the truth of all the facts which they have teſti- 
fed to mankind. It cannot be ſaid or even ſuſpected, that when the apoſtles 
formed this project, they had no thought of the evils which afterwards befel 
them; that theſe things happened to them altogether beyond their expecta- 
tion, by reaſon of croſs accidents thwarting well laid ſchemes ; and that being 
once engaged in publiſhing thoſe falſchoods, they thought their honour con- 
cerned, and would not retract on any account whatever, For I have ſhewed 
already, that from the nature of the thing itſelf, all of them mult have fore- 
ſeen clearly what would be the conſequences. Beſides, our adverſaries ſhould 
confider that theſe men in their gol; pels aſlure us, their maſter from the very 
bezinning told them what would! happen, (Matth. x. 16—25. Luke xii. 11. 
John xvi. 1. 4.) and that they themſelves expected no other things. Acts xx. 
22, 24. 1 Cor. iv. 9. xv. 19. 


4. More than all this, it is well known that the apoſtles and evangeliſts, and 
deed moſt of the fiiſt preachers of the goſpel, were at length ſcized as cri- 
minals and condemned to death, for publiſhing to the world the things con- 
cerning their maſter. It is equally well known, that rather than retract the 
leaſt article of what they had preached or wrote, they ſuffered any kind of 
death, however cruel, which the malice of their enemics could invent, or their 

rage ;nflict. Nay, 10 far were they from retracting, that in their torments 
they affirmed in the moſt folemn manner, the truth of all the particulars 
which they had told. But can it be imagined that with the known loſs of all 
that is dear in life, with the evident peril of death, and with the certain pro- 
lect of damnation, a number of men in their right wits, would from no mo- 
tive whatever contrive and propagate a falſe teſtimony againſt God himſelf, 
the conſequences of which were not only direful to them, but moſt fatal to all 
who ſhould believe it, expoſing them to fines, impriſonment, exile, torture, 
or to be butchered without diſtinction of age, ſex, or condition? Can it be 
imagined, that after having contrived and propagated this direfully pernicious 
falſehood, theſe men would maintain it with their laſt breath, chuſing to ex- 
Pire in torments, without any of the conſolations which in ſuch caſes ſtrengthen 
the courage and patience of thoſe who ſuffer in a righteous cauſe, rather than 
Uicover the truth, though by ſo doing they would have eaſed their own con- 
ſciences, have done juſtice to God who by their falſehoods was infinitely in- 
Jared, and have conſulted the intereſts of mankind who ſuffered manifold evils 

by giving ear to their ſtory? Finally, when theſe men were brought to the 
fake or the croſs, can it be believed, that in the very act of obſtinately main- 
aning theſe ! impious falſchoods under torture, they would have ſo! 'cmnly pro- 
Goo teſted 
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teſted that it was the cauſe of truth and of God, for which they were ſuffering} 


Or that they would have had the name of Chriſt inceſſantly in their mouth, 
conſidering him as preſent and beholding what they ſuffered for his fake? 0x 
that they would have bleſſed God, for having counted them worthy to ſuffer in 
his cauſe? Or that they would have invoked his afſiſtance, with confidence and 
truſt? Or that they would have exulted in the full aſſurance which they had of 
obtaining eternal life after death, as the reward of their miniſtry ? I ſay, is ir 
poſlible to believe, that impoſtors would have ated in this manner? Hearken 
for a moment to the triumphant exclamation of one of the men we are ſpeal. 
ing of, in the near proſpect which he had of ſuffering death for the teſtimony of 
Jeſus. 1 am now ready to be offered up: and the time of my departure is at hand 
7. I have fought the good fight, I have finiſhed my courſe ; benceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteoujneſs, which the Lord the rigbtecus judge ſhall gry 
me at that day, and not to me only, but unto all them alſo that love his appearing, 
2 Tim. iv. 6. See and acknowlege the virtue diſplayed by two more of thele 
witneſſes, who when they were beaten departed from the preſence of the coun- 
cil, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to ſuffer ſhame for bis name. Acts,. 
41. Behold the courage and innocence of a fourth and a fifth, who after hay. 
ing had many ſtripes laid on them, and their feet made faſt in the ſtocks, 2 
the filent hour of midnight prayed and ſang praiſes to God, (Acts xvi. 25.) the 
inviſible witneſs and the future judge of their innocence. But above all, ad- 
mire the glorious and happy end of the firſt martyr for the teſtimony of Jeſus, 
and be ſo candid as to own that the goſpel-hiſtory derives great probability 
from his behaviour in ſuch an awful moment. 59. And they floned Stepten 
calling upon Ged, and ſaying, Lord Fefus receive my ſpirit, Go. And be kneel: 
ed doton and cried with a loud voice, Lord lay not this ſin to their charge: and 
when he had ſaid this, he fell aſleep. Acts vii. Theſe things ſure are the genuine } 
language of truth and innocence, To ſuſpect mens integrity in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, is repugnant to nature, diſhonourable to the ſpecies, and horridly ini- 
quitous. Or if you ſay, that all this was mere hypocriſy to veil their invincible 
obſtinacy and deſpair, there will remain no more characters by which you can 
diſtinguiſh truth from falſehood, innocence from guilt, or integrity from hy- 
pocrily.——1 know that there have been criminals, who at the block or gib- 
bet have uttered falſehoods, and who have audaciouſly appealed ro God for the 
truth of what they ſaid, But it ſhould be conſidered, that thoſe falſchood: 
having a relation to their own crimes, they were prompted thus ſolemnly to 
violate truth, either from the ſhame which attends the acknowlegement of 
guilt, or from a regard to their family and friends, whoſe reputations would 
have ſuffered by ſuch acknowlegements. Withal it is only the moſt profligate 
and abandoned of mankind, who are capable of deliberate falſchood in the mo- 
ment of death: and commonly people of this ſtamp die without any fear 
of God, or ſenſe of a future ſtate at all. But was it ever known, that one whole 
former life was remarkable for every virtue, when brought to the ſtake, died 


confidently affirming a number of pernicious falſehoods, from which he coull 
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reap no benefit at all; died ſolemnly appealing to God for the truth of theſe 
falſchoods, which if he confeſſed he was ſure of obtaining his life from men, 
together with general applauſe for ſo beneficial a diſcovery ; died expreſſing 
the higheſt love to God, and the warmeſt attachment to his ſervice ; died pro- 
ſeſſing the certain expectation of the rewards of a future ſtate, on account of 
his conſtancy in maintaining things which he knew to be falſe, while in the 
mean time he could not but be ſenſible that his diſcovering the truth was the 
natural atonement of his fault, and altogether neceſſary in order to the obtain- 
ing his remiſſion from God. No. Such a behaviour, in ſuch circumſtances, is 
a pitch of folly which human nature is not capable of. Yet this pitch of folly 
we muſt affirm the apoſtles and evangeliſts were guilty of, if we believe them 
to have been impoſtors. For at any time they might have eſcaped all the per- 
ſecutions and ſufferings they were expoſed to, by confeſſing the pretended 
fraud in which they were engaged. Nay, in many cafes no more was required 
of them in order to their ſafety, but 7 be filent, and ſpeak no more in the 
name of Jeſus. Acts iv. 17, 18. 


6. Or, though it ſhould be granted a thing poſſible, that the apoſtles and 
evangeliſts, the authors of this fraud, were ſo fooliſh and obſtinate as for the 
fake of nothing, to forego all the pleaſures of life, deſpiſe death in its moſt 
terrible forms, defy eternity, and by dying with a lie in their right hands to 
run upon the boſſes of the buckler of God; yet will their behaving ſo render 
it credible, that in every country where they preached, thouſands of all ages 
and ſexes, who gave out that they followed them on account of their miracles, 
were capable of the like madneſs, and actually committed it by dying in at- 
teſtation of miracles which they knew had not been performed ? Or granting 
that the apoſtles followers were really thus mad every where for a while, is it 
not next to a miracle, nay greater than any miracle recorded of the Founder of 
the Chriſtian religion in the goſpels, or ſaid to have been performed by the mi- 
niſters of the word, that notwithſtanding numbers were cut off from the 
Chriſtian communion by the apoſtles, and numbers apoſtatized to avoid per- 
ſecution, yet no one of the offenders, however provoked by the cenſures inflict- 
ed on them, nor of the apoſtates, however much it might have ingratiated them 
with the heathens to whom they revolted, ever pretended to charge the apoſtles 
with impoſing falſe miracles upon mankind, or attempted to repreſent the ſtory, 
which they and the evangeliſts told of their matter, as a forgery? Inſtead of 
any charge of this ſort, we know from undoubted authority, that the apoſtates 
from Chriſtianity gave ſuch an account of it to the heathens, as does our reli- 
gion and its firſt profeſſors the greateſt honour. For they repreſented it as an 
inſtitution, not only innocent, but friendly to ſociety. So Pliny the younger, a 
Roman ſenator and proconſul of Bithynia, informs us expreſsly in his letter 
to the emperor Trajan, where, ſpeaking of thoſe who had apoſtatized from 
Chriſtianity in Bithynia, he ſays, They affirmed however that this was the whele 
of their fault or error, that they were wont on an apfointed day to meet before it 
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7775 I had prebivited legal oel ties. From this account, I judged it mire 


neecſary te ſearch cut the truth, even by torture. Epiſt. 97. lib. x. See the 
Vi hole letter, B. ui, C. 4. F. 2. Art. iii. 


Ma recover, is it not altogether incredible, that among ſo many thouſands 
who were expoſed to death for the teſtimony of Jeſus, not ſo much as a ſingle 
perſon was found, with whom compaſſion for . along with the hope 


8 


of reward on the one hand, and remorſe of conſcience with the terror of pu- 


nithin-nts temporal and eternal on the other, prevailed ſo far as to make him 

conſult the good of mankind, do prince to truth, and give glory to God, by 
confeſling what he knew of the fraud wherein he was engaged. One ſhould 
think that the torture to which many of them were put, would have made ſome 
of the weaker ſex at leaſt confeſs the whole myltery, eipecially as ſuch a con- 
feſſion, inſtead of expoſing them to puniſhment, would have raiſed them to 
wealth and honour. That even this method of bringing the matter to light, 
was not left untried, we learn likewiſe from Pliny, who himſelf cauſed tiwo 
Chriſt: en women who were Deaconeſſes, to be tortured : but to no purpoſe, as 
he told the emperor Trajan, in the letter before mentioned. It ſeems the fa- 
vourable account which this proconſul had received from the apoſtates, made 
him ſuſpect that there was ſomething in the Chriſtian inſtitution more than 
he had heard, and therefore to obtain a full diſcovery, he thought proper to 
put two of the weaker ſex to torture, who by their office of deaconeſſes being 
preſent at all the Chriſtian aſſemblies, even thoſe that were molt ſecret, could 
not but be well acquainted with the whole myſtery. From this account, I judged 
zt more licceſſary to ſearch cut the truth, even by torture, from two girls roby 
were called DEACONESSES. But 1 found nothing elſe but a perverſe and 
ummogderate fuperiit, an. Wherefore, deferring farther coguizance of the mate 
ter, I have recourſe 0 you jor advice. This method of torture, practiſed by 
a perſon of Pliny's learning good ſenſe moderation and humanity, we may 
be lure was not neglected by magiſtrates more ſevere ignorant and illiberal, 
ſpecially in the Infancy of Chriſtianity, when it was peculiarly obnoxious 

account of its being a new ſect whoſe principles were ill underſtood, 
uch ſevere trials praCtiſ: a in the beginning upon multitudes, eſpecially of the 
weaker ſex, muſt infal. bly hay e di ſcovered whatever was falſe or forged 1 in the 
| 20 of by I-hiſt at r in the miracles of the apoſtles. And to ſuppoſe that by the 
oollinate conſtancy of all the perſons engaged in this fraud, it remained for 
an Impenctrable ſccret, notwithſtanding every method of trial and pu- 
ent which encmics the molt ingenious malicious and powerful could 
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deviſe, 18 to ſwallow a miracle grander and more aſtoniſhing by far, than any 
of thoſe contained in the goſpel hiſtory, 


Veen the whole, ſceing the apoſtles and evangeliſts propagated the goſpel 
under perſecution ; ſeeing by preaching the hiſtory of their maſter, they ex- 
polcd thercalelves 5 tle certain loſs of every thing molt dear in iſe; and to all 
manner of perſonal ufferings; ſeeing likewiſe ma ny of them were brought to 
torture and death for the w itneſs of Jetus, yet perſevered in the midſt of 
torments attirmi ng w. ch their laſt breath all the facts which in their lifetime 
they had reported : Moreover, ſceing in theſe moments they profeſſed the 
warmeſt love to God, and att: achment to his ſervice ; feeing they conſidered 

fleſus as actually preſent, and beholding their ſufferings ; ſecing they tri- 
umphed in the full aſſurance of being aj pproved by God, received into hea- 
ven, and dignified with the chief rewards, on account of their conf{tar cy in 
maintaining - theſe things; it were unreaſonable, er and even cruel, 
alter proofs of innocence ſo numerous and convinci- g. to doubt of their ſin- 
cerity in the matter of the goſpel. Men of their = aracter, behaving as they 
did in their laſt moments, could be in no combination to deceive the world 
with a falſe hiſtory of their maſter ; but mult have been moſt firmly per- 
ſuaded of the truth of the things which they every where told of him. It is 
not to the purpole to reply th: at enthuſiaſts have ſuffered periecution, and even 
deat', in ſupport of falſe opinions. For altho' a perſon's dying for his opi- 
aions docs not prove their truth, it certainly proves the martyr's perſuaſion 
of the truth of theſe opinions. Let this be granted in the ce ſe of the mini- 
ſters of the word, and the controverly is at an end. For if they themſelves 
really believed what they have written, preached, and ſcaled 5 their blood, 
and it they could not potlib! „ate any intention to deceive us, eir goſpels 
muſt doubtleſs be true hiſtorics, the things recorded 1 in them 8 matters at 
which they were perſonally preſent, matters obvious to ſenſe which enthu- 
hamm could by no means difcolour, and therefore matters in judging of 
which perſons, even of the meaneſt capacity could not be deceived. 


SEC r. 5. The character of Socrates as a preacher, compared with that of 
the apoſtles and cvangeliſts. 


T the concluſion ©. the argument for the truth of the goſpel hiſtory, taken 
from the natural and moral character of the apoſtles, and from the cir- 
cunſtances in which they propagated the hiſtory of their maſter in all coun- 
tries, it will neither be Gilagre: cable nor unprofitable, if we ſtop here a few 
moments, for the lake of Com Yaring the character and conduct of Socrates, 
the moſt illuſtrious of all the heath zen teachers, and the circumitances wiv 
in he offered his doctrines to the world, with what has been delivered in the 
toregoing ſcctions concerning the Chriſten ee ers. The compariton wall 


be the more proper, as the oppoſers of revelation affect to dignify this man 
with 
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with ſuper eminent honour, by placing him on an equality with the Author 
of the Chriſtian religion himſelf. But what ſmall title he has to be compared 
with the maſter, will appear when we find how far ſhort he came of the 
diſciples. For the Athenian ſage did not more excel the Greek ſophiſts in 
knowlege, diſintereſtedneſs, aſſiduity, and courage, than he was himſelf ex. 
celled in all theſe virtues, by the apoſtles and evangeliſts of whom we have 
been ſpeaking. To ſhew this ſhall be the purpoſe of the preſent ſection. 


1. The account which Socrates gave of himſelf in his apology to the Athe. 
nians, is as follows: That 1 am a perſon, ſaid he, of whom it may be preſumed, 
that I am ſent unto you of God, may be learned from this It looks not like any 
thing human, that neglecting all my own private concerns, and perſiſting in thi 
negle for fo many years, 1 ſhould continually attend = intereſts; and, adariſ. 
Jing every one of you ſingly, like a father or an elder brother, recommend to people 
to be mindful of virtue. If thereby I promoted any particular end of my own, 
and made gain of my inſtructions, there might be ſome reaſon to ſuſpect me. Bit 
you yourſelves ſee that my accuſers, who have laid every thing elſe to my charge, 
bave not had the impudence to charge me with any thing of this nature, alledging 
that I ever at any time either received or demanded a reward. And as a full 
proof, in my apprehenſion, of my innocence, I propoſe to you my poverty. Plato 
Apol. Socrat. p. 31. A vol. 1. And in another place, For the ſake of the ſer- 
vice of God, ſays he, I chooſe to live in extreme poverty. Ibid. pag. 23. B- 
This character which Socrates gave of himſelf and of his miniſtry, may with 
iafinitely greater propriety be applied to the apoſtles and evangeliſts, than to 
him. For a very little attention will be ſufficient to ſhew, how much the 
Chriſtian teachers outſhone the heathen philoſopher, even in thoſe things for 
which he is moſt illuſtrious. In the firſt place, the apoſtles taught the know- 
lege and worſhip of the true God in the cleareſt manner, and could not, ei— 
ther by terrors or ſufferings, be compelled to worſhip any other. Socrates 
tpake often confuſedly of God; and if we may truſt the account of his doc- 
trine and practice given by all his ſcholars, with God he joined the falſe dei- 
ties of his country, as the objects of his own worſhip and of that of his fellow- 
citizens. The apoſtles taught the abſolute certainty of a future ſtate, with 
its recompences. Socrates gave out only uncertain conjectures about an after 
life. The morality of the apoſtles is compleat, and without blemiſh; that 
of Socrates, beſides ſeveral defects, has ſome very foul ſpots. Laſtly, The 
motives whereby the apoſtles enforced their precepts, are much more power- 
ful and numerous than thoſe by which Socrates recommended his morality. 
Wherefore, without comparing the example which the heathen and Chriſtian 
teachers ſet before their reſpective diſciples, we muſt acknowlege, that by 
kow much the clear certain and perfect knowlege of ſpiritual things, is of 
importance to mankind above confuſed uncertain and imperfect ſpeculations, 
by ſo much is the character of the apoſtles as teachers of theology and mora- 
lity, 
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lity, preferable to that of Socrates, tho' the moſt renowned of all the phi- 
loſophers. 


2. The ſecond particular, in which the Chriſtian apoſtles far ſurpaſſed the 
Athenian philoſopher, was their benevolence. Socrates attempted the inſtruc- 
tion and reformation of a ſingle city only, and of ſuch ſtrangers as happened 
to reſort to it; perhaps thoſe citizens and ſtrangers only of whom he had 
ſome acquaintance, and towards whom on that account he cheriſhed kind af- 
fections. Whereas the apoſtles had in view, the inſtruction, reformation, 
and happinefs of all nations. In the execution of this grand, this noble, 
this heroic defign, they were guided by no particular attachments. By a 
wonderful enlargement of heart, their love comprehended the whole ſpecies. 
They were penetrated with a deep ſenſe of the ignorance and miſery of dine 
kind, To remedy theſe diſorders, and to reſtore the ſpecies to happineſs, 
they went among the heathen nations, and there addreſſing themſclves to eve- 
ry ſtranger that would be at the pains to hear their diſcourſes, gave them the 
knowlege of God, of Chriſt, and of eternal life. In theſe addreſſes, the 
apoſtles ſhewed earneſtneſs proportioned to the infinite importance of the ſub- 
jet about which they ſpake, and affection ſuitable to the good which they 

propoſed to do to mankind by their friendly inſtructions. And having ſet the 
| Gentiles right in one country, they went to another, where in like manner 
they ſowed the ſeeds of knowlege and happineſs; and fo proceeding, they 
viſited the moſt part of the barbarous as well as the civilized nations, of 
which the Roman empire was then compoſed. Nor did they ſtop here; not 
grudging the trouble of long journeys and dangerous voyages, they frequently 
viſited the churches which they had planted, confirming the diſciples in the 
faith, or rectifying ſuch diſorders as naturally aroſe from the diſciples not hav- 
ing fully comprehended the firſt inſtructions which they received. And as the 
benevolence of Soctates was inferior to that of the apoſtles, ſo was his diſin- 
tereſtedneſs. Did he neglect all his own private affairs, for the ſake of teach- 
ing the Athenians ? They much more, while they inſtructed all mankind. 
For by ſeparating themſelves entirely from the world, they left themſelves 
no affairs to take care of, Did he receive neither hire nor reward for the 
inſtructions which he gave, whether to citizens or ſtrangers? Neither did they. 
Ia this part they carried their diſintereſtedneſs, even beyond what he ſeems to 
have had any notion of. To the fatigue of preaching by day, they added 
that of working with their hands by night at the occupations to which they 
had been trained, in order that furniſhing themſelves with the neceſſaries 
of life, they might make the goſpel free of charge to their converts. Who 
that conſiders theſe things, will deny the Chriſtian apoſtles to have wreſted 
the palm from this prince of philoſophers, both in reſpe& of benevolence 
and diſintereſtedneſs. 


3. The 
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3. The labours of the apoſtles were far greater than thoſe of Socrates. 
Much of his time, it muſt be ee he ſpent in teaching the Athenians 
juſt ſentiments on ſubjects moral and divine, and in perſuading them to the 
practice of virtue. But ſome portion of it likewiſe he devoted to his family, 
or ſpent in recreations and amuſements with his friends. Whereas moſt of 
the apoſtles had no families to take care of, having on purpoſe avoided mar- 
riage, that they might have no avocation from the great vœrk to which the 
had devoted themſelves. Accordingly, they at no time remitted their labour 
for the converſion of the world. They preached. not only publicly, but from 
houle to houſe. They continued their lectures ſometimes to midnight. The 
open fields, the ſhores of the ſea, the tides of rivers, the market»places, were 
equally fit for their preaching and Praying in, as the ſynagogues or the ſchools 
of the philoſophers. What part of the day was not employed i in ſermon, or 
prayer, or miracles, was ſpent in read! 2g the Scriptures, and meditation, 
(1 Timothy! iv. 13. 15.) or in writing of letters, or in religious converſation, 
Withal, the exerciſes of one day, were thoſe of every day; ſo that their life 
was one continued courſe of ſpiritual labours tor the inſtruction and ſalvation 
of mankind. Farther, Socrates did not like the apoſtles, undergo the fatigue 

of long journies by land, or of dangerous voyages by ſea, into far diſtant 
countries, in order to find people whom he might inſtruct and reform. His 
diſciples were all at hand in his own city, or they came from foreign cities 
to hear him. They courted his company for the fake of his inſtructions, 
They invited him to their houtes, or they waited on him in his own. More- 
over, tho' Socrates lived in poverty, he lived at home with his family and 
children: He lived in eaſe and quictneſs : He could go abroad when he had 
a mind, and enjoy the company of his friends; in which number were ſome 
of the principal citizens of Athens, whoſe houſes were always open to him. 
The condition of the apoſtles was directly the reverſe of this. Wherefore 
their labours in ſpreading knowlege among mankind, far exceeded thoſe of 
the Athenian philoſopher, 


4. Moreover, tho' the freedom which Socrates uſed in reproving and 


exhorting the Athenians, expoſed him to calumny, and- at length brought 
him to death, he had many who eſtcemed his character, who aſſiſted him 


at his trial, al, who comforted him under his ſentence, who viſited him in his 


eee! and who waited on him when he died. His death likewiſe, was 
of the gentleſt kind. Place the apoſtles in contraſt to him. They did not 
content themſelves with inſtructing their fellow- citizens. They forſook their 
homes, their families, their friends, and their country, and went into far 
dictant regions that they might diffuſe the knowlege of true religion and of 


eternal life, as widely as poſſible. In theſe voyages and journeys they had 


no companions, unleſs two or three of themſelves happened to go together. 
In the countries whither they went, they were utter ſtrangers. Their na- 
tion rendered them contemptible in the eyes of the more civiliſed heathens. 
To 
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To ſuch they were the ſubjects of ridicule. Their own countrymen who 
lived in foreign parts, never failed to ſtir up the multitude 2gainſt them. 
Sometimes they were brought before the magiſtrates, and puniſhed. Some- 
times the people, with their own hands executed vengeance upon them. In 
theſe dangerous and painful journies, they were generally oppreſſed with hun- 
ger, nakedneſs and want, By inceſſant fatigues and dangers, they were worn 
out; or their miſerable lives were ended by the hand of the executioner. 
Withal the deaths which they ſuffered, were of the moſt ſhameful and 
painful kinds. Theſe evils they underwent in foreign lands, without 
friend or acquaintance to give them the leaſt comfort, unleſs it were ſuch 
as happened in thoſe regions to embrace their doctrines. This generoficy 
and magnanimity of the apoſtles, in going thro' the world, 224 expoſing 
themſelves to numberleſs ſufferings for the ſake of ſpreading the knowiege of 
truth, ought the rather to be admired, that it appears to have been a pitch of 
virtue which Socrates, not only did not practiſe, but actually was not capable 
of. For he might have ſaved his life by aſking baniſhment ; and in any of 
the cities of Greece, whether he was at liberty to retire, he might have been 
as uſeful as at Athens. But the evils which attended exile, among other 
reaſons, determined him to prefer death, notwithſtanding he conlidered his 
inſtructions as of the greateſt importancecto mankind, See Plat. apol. p. 3. 


Thus, in giving Socrates the praiſes that are due to him for contemning 
pain, ſubmitting to poverty, bearing reproach, and running the hazard of 
death, while he freely employed the greateſt part of his time in the ſervice 
of reforming his fellow-citizens, we muſt be ſenſible that his benevolence to 
mankind, his diſintereſtneſs, his labours, his ſufferings, tho' glorious in com- 
pariſon of thoſe of his brethren philolophers, were infinitely inferior to the be- 
nevolence, the diſintereſtedneſs, the labours, and the ſufferings of the Chriſtian 
teachers. Socrates upon meeting with oppoſition and perſecution, was far 
from acting the generous part of the apoſtles, who being rejected by the 
Jews, inſtantly turned to the Gentiles. So the Lord had commanded them, 
and they chearfully obeyed. It ſeems they were raviſhed with the grand 
idea of ſaving the nations, and were not frighted from their purpoſe, by the 
miſeries of a vagrant perſecuted life. It ſhort, if the character of a public 
teacher is to be eſtimated by the nature, certainty, and extent of the knowlege 
which he teaches ; by the importance of it to the happineſs of mankind ; by 
the number of the people whom he inſtructs, by his ſocceſs with them, and 
the good effects of his inſtructions upon their tempers ; by the di ſintereſtedneſs 
of his views, in giving them thoſe inſtructions; by the ſtrength and genero- 
ſity of the benevolence which animates him in the undertaking ; by his aſſi- 
duity and perſeverance in this generous courſe of doing good to multitudes ; 
by the greatneſs of the oppoſition which he meets with in it, but which he 
overcomes ; by the labours, hardſhips, dangers, and ſufferings, which he 
ſuſtains while he is employed in it; I fay, if the excellency of a public 

ry pÞ teacher 
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teacher is to be meaſured by thoſe conſiderations, the Chriſtian apoſtles will 
eaſily be acknowleged to have been ſuperior, by many degrees, to Socrates 
the father of philoſophy ; notwithſtanding he has been dignificd by the ene. 
mies of revelation, with the title of the divineſt man that ever appeared in the 
heathen world. 


And now, from the various particulars mentioned in the ſeveral ſections of 
this ſecond chapter, it follows, that if we believe Polybius, Suetonius, Taci. 
tus, or any other antient hiſtorian, becauſe of the opportunity winch they had 
to know, and the pains they were at to be informed of the matters whereof 
they have written, and becauſe of their known or preſumed character for 
good ſenſe, probity and veracity, we ought much rather to believe the evan- 
N and apoſtles as hiſtorians, who were perſonally preſent at molt of the 
thing; they have related, being conſtant companions of Jeſus, and who could 
not be deceived in the judgment which they formed of theſe matters, be- 
cauſe they were all things obvious to ſenſe, and whole character for veracity 
is infinitely better eſtabliſhed, and by many more circumſtances and proofs, 
than that of any other hiſtorians whatever. And though the enemies of 
Chriſtianity have ſtated the evidence, which they affirm is neceſſary to render a 
miracle credible, above what they ſuppoſe is poſſible in any caſe, and that 
with a view to diſcredit the goſpels, in which ſo many miracles are aſcribed 
to the author of the Chriſtian religion, ] appeal to every one who has impar- 
tially conſidered the character of the evangeliſts as hiſtorians, and the circum- 
ſtances wherein they wrote, as the fame have been explained above, whether 
all. the particulars required, do not actually concur 1n their atteſtations of the 
miracles of Jeſus. Wherefore, ſeeing the Deiſts have our goſpels in their 
hands, let them not any longer boaſt, that there is not to be found in all hij- 
tory, ny miracle atteſted by. a ſufficient number of men of ſuch unqueſtionable 
good ſenſe, education and learning, as to ſecure us againſt all deluſion in them- 
fefoes, of fuch un cubted integrity as to place them above all ſuſpicion of deſign to 
deceive others, of fuch credit and reputation in the eyes of mankind as to have 
a great deal to 1 in caſe of being detected in any falſebood, and at the ſame 
lime atteſiing facts performed in ſuch a public manner, and in ſo celebrated a 
part af the world, as to render the detectiun unavoidable ; all which circum /lances 
are reguiſite to give us @ full afſ.rance in the teſtimony of men. (Eſſay on mi- 
racles, P. 182, 183.) In the goſpels there are Ry miracles atteſted by men 
of fuci unguel! zonable good fe nſe, as to ſecure us againſt all deluſion in themſelves. 
Of their good ſenſe let the ſyſtem of religion, which the witnefles of the mi- 
racles of Jeſus have taught the world, be the teſt, and they will appear to 
have been endued with better fenſe than the very chief of the philoſophers, 
—]t is true, they had neither education nor learning. But education and 
learning could have been of no uſe to them, in judging of the things which 
1 have recorded. Theſe were not the ſecrets of the cabinet* of Princes, 
c the cauſes which have produced revolations in ſlates, nor ſuch political 
tranſactions 
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tranſactions as are dark by reaſon of the ſilence of thoſe who were engaged 
in them, nor any other matters which may be ſuppoſed above the ſphere of 
men in low life. No; the things which the apoſtles have teſtified, were 
ſimple matters of ſenſe, which the meaneſt peaſants could judge of, as well 
as the acuteſt philoſophers, For example, theſe men could ſee and feel 
whether one, who in their preſence applied to Jeſus for relief, really wanted 
a leg or an arm; whether another had his leg or arm withered, diſtorted, 
ulcerous, or broken; whether the eye-balls of a third, were wanting or de- 
ſtroyed ; whether the ears of a fourth, were ſo formed that no ſound could 
enter; whether the body of a fifth, was all covered over with leproſy, or 
ſwollen with a dropſy, or bowed down fo that ſhe could not raiſe it up; and 
whether a ſixth, was carried out in a bier by a multitude, in order to be bu- 
ried. They could likewiſe ſee, whether upon Jeſus commanding the thing to 
be, the leg or arm that was wanting, or withered, or diſtorted, or ulcerous, 
or broken, was inſtantly reſtored ſound active and vigorous as its fellow; whe- 
ther the eye-balls that were deſtroyed, or had been originally wanting, were 
in a moment renewed with the power of viſion; whether in the ſame man- 
ner the cloſed ears were opened, ſo as to admit the entrance of found ; whether 
the leprous body was inſtantly cleanſed, the dropſical reduced to its ordinary 
dimenſions, and the one bowed down made ſtraight. Laſtly, they could fee 
whether upon Jeſus ſpeaking to the perſon in the bier, he fat up, to the infi- 
nite aſtoniſhment of the people who were carrying him out. To judge of 
theſe imple facts, which were the immediate objects of men's ſenſes, pray 
what learning or education was neceſlary ? And here I muſt take notice, 
that what chiefly deſerves our attention in the preſent ſubject is, that the mi- 
raculous nature of the things which the evangeliſts have recorded, is not 
properly ſpeaking the immediate ſubject of their atteſtation, but ſimply the 
exiſtence of a number of facts and circumſtances obvious to ſenſe. Our 
knowlege of the miraculous nature of theſe facts and ciraumſtances, reſults 
from the complex view which we take of them. Indeed, it upon the opi- 
nion or judgment of the evangeliſts, we ſolely depended for our knowlege of 
the miraculous nature of theſe things, genius, learning and education in 
them might have been required. But in this particular, we pay no regard to 
their opinion at all. The ſimple facts alone we receive upon the authority of 
their teſtimony, becauſe being mere matters of ſenſe, they were equall 
competent judges of them, as it they had been the greateſt philoſophers, 
And from theſe facts and circumſtances taken complexly, we ourſelves col- 
lect the miracle. And though theſe things happened in a remote age, man- 
kind can be at no loſs to judge of them in any age. And among the reſt, we 
at this day, in all the different inſtances, can determine as certainly whether 
the facts and circumſtances narrated by the evangeliſts, imply a real miracle, 
or only a juggle, as if we had been perſonally preſent at them. Moreover, 
in forming this judgment, we can ſtill make uſe of all the advantages which 
the beſt education and greateſt learning are capable of furniſhing. The truth 
Ppp 2 is, 
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is, having called theſe advantages to our aſſiſtance, and made the moſt exact 
examination in our power, we are obliged to paſs this judgment upon the 
facts and circumſtances recorded by the evangeliſts, namely, that if their ſenſes 
were really affected by theſe things in the manner they have faid, they will 
imply moſt real miracles; and all the genius and education in the world, will 
not prove them to have been juggles. Though at the ſame time if they 
were juggles, education and letters would come as ſeaſonably now to confutc 
them, as at the time when they were performed. Let it therefore be acknow- 
leged, that although the witneſſes of our Lord's miracles had no learning, they 
were men of ſuch unqueſtionable good ſenſe, and the things which they have at- 
teſted were of ſuch a nature, as fo ſecure us againſt all deluſion in themſelves, — 
Moreover, of theſe witneſſes there was a ſufficient number. For at all Chriſt's 
miracles the twelve apoſtles were preſent, at many of them the ſeventy dif. 
ciples were with him, and the chief miracle of all, his reſurrection from the 
dead, had no leſs than five hundred witnefles; for at one time and in one 
place, Jeſus ſhewed himſelf after his reſurrection to more than five hundred 
perſons, who had believed on him, and followed him in his lifetime, conſe- 
quently knew him perfectly. Farther, we have ſcen by proofs without 
number, proofs of the ſtrongeſt kind, proofs taken from acknowleged facts, 
that the integrity of the apoſtles and evangeliſts is ſo undoubted, as to place them 
above all fuſpicion of dejign to decerve us. And, with reſpect to their cre- 
dit and reputation in the eyes of mankind, though by reaton of their mean 
ſtation we may think this was not ſuch, hat they had a great deal to loſo, in 
caſe of being detected in a falſhod, yet it is certain that they proved their 
integrity much more effectually, by actually foregoing all the ſatisfactions of 
life, by undergoing perſecution, and at length by ſuffering death, in confirma- 
tion of their teſtimony, than if they had preached the goſpel only under the 
riſk of being affected with a greater degree of ſhame upon detection, be- 
cauſe they were perſons of higher character and ſtation. To conclude, it 
is well known, that the facts which the apoſtles and evangeliſts have atteſted, 
were performed in ſo public a manner, and in fo celebrated a part of the world, 
as to render the deteftion of any fraud that was in them unavadable. For the 
miracles of Jeſus were all done in the openeſt and moſt public manner, in 
the great towns, in the places moſt frequented there, and before many wit- 
neſſes. Moreover, Judea, where they were performed, was a very celebrated 
part of the world *, eſpecially on account of the religious knowlege which 


prevailed 


That Judea was a very celebrated part of Palæſtine lay near to Egypt, the ſource of learn- 
the world, will appear if we conſider firſt of all ing and the arts. For this reaſon alſo, it muſt 
the advantages which accrued to it from its fitu- have been very early civilized. Moſes, the. 
ation. Paleſtine and its neighbourhood, were lawgiver of the Jews, was ſkilled in al} the wil- 
the parts of the earth the firſt peopled : there- dom of the Egyptians. On the ſea-coalt of 


fore, in point of knowlege and improvement, Judea were Tyre and Sidon, cities which in 
they muſt have preceded moſt other countries. times later than thoſe we ſpeak of, 3 
00 
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prevailed there, more than in any other country at that time. 
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Among . 


many miracles, openly performed in the preſence of a people ſo knowing, ſo 
numerous and fo civiliſed as the Jews undoubtedly were, a people too which 
had ſuch intercourte with the 1clt of mankind, the detection of ſome of them 


the trade of the world. But arts and ſciences 
always accompanying commerce, theſe marts 
of the world muſt long have been alſo nurſeries 
of the arts, and have ſhed their influence upon 
the neighbouring region of Judea, According- 
ly we hnd that Solomoa fetched the architect 
trom T'yre, who built the pal.ce of the foreſt of 
Lebanon and the temple. Judea likewiſe 
drew various advantage> from its political ſtate. 
For having fallen ſucceſſively under the domi— 
nion of the Egyptians, Babylonians, Ferſians, 
Grecians, and Romans, it muſt have learned 
from its maſters the arts for which they were 
ſo famous : and the rather that by a lingular 
felicity peculiar to this country, it enjoyed a 
privilege which greatly contributed to the pre- 
ſervation whether of knowlege or of the arts. 
It was often conquered, bat no new colony was 
introduced except in one inſtance. The effect 
of this happy concurrence of circumſtances, was 
that knowlege flouriſhed in Judea through a 
long ſucceſfion of ages. There, writing was 
firlt known, as is plain from the antiquity of 
the books of Moſes. From Judea, the uſe of 
letters ſpread into the neighhouring countries, 
For the Greeks themſelves acknowlege, that 
they received the art of writing trom Cadmus, 
who brought it to them out of Pheenicia or 
Judea. The literary productions of Moſes in 
hiſtory, legiſlation, and poetry, of Joſhua'and 
Samuel in hiſtory, of Deborah and Barak in 
poetry, are proofs of the genius of the nation 
in antient times. The middle ages furniſh a 
variety of poets, whoſe admirable odes are pre- 
ſerved in the ſacred collection. Among thele 
David ftands illuſtrious in Lyric poetry, having 
carried away the palm both in fentiment and 
diction from all without exception, whether 
Greeks or Romans, who have attempted this 
ſpecies of compoſition, Solomon too, as a 
writer in morality and natural hiſtory, is defer- 
vedly eſteemed. In the ages which followed, 
we meet with the writings of the prophets, 
particularly of iſaiah, who in ſublimity of ſen- 
timent, boldneſs of figure, ſtrength elegance 
and variety of diction, in ſhort in all the beau- 
ties of nine wilting, exceeds even the chief of 
tne Greek poets, Lower down we find the 


Was 


ſon of Sirach and others, wi1oſe compoſitions 
are ſtill read with pleaſure by people of taſte. 
Nor is this all: judea was remarkable even ſor 
the fine arts. I he conſtruction and furniture 
of the tabernacle antiently, and inlater times the 
Cities and palaces which Solomon built, thet m- 
ple and other public works of the Jewiſh princes, 
thew what excellent artificers were always in 
this ration, David had a fine taſte in the arts, 
being both an excellent archize&t and muſi- 
cian. The commerce and riches of Solomon 
muſt have foſtered the arts; ſo likewiſe mult the 
luxury in dreſs which afterwards prevailed, and 
which is ſo well deſcribed, Iſaiah iv. 12—24. 
To call fuch a country as this, a barbarous and 
obſcure corner, certainly argues great ignorance 
of the hiſtory of mankind. But in the preſent 
ſubject it is principally to be confidered, that at 
the time when the Chrittian miracles were per- 
formed, knowlege and the arts flouriſhed in 
Judea as much as ever : witneſs the ſplendor of 
Herod's court, the cities which he built, the 
public works which he erected, but eſpecially 
the temple, which he reared anew on a more 
grand and beautiful plan than ever. Moreover 
there were at this time among the Jews, men 
of taſte and literature, who ſtudied the Greek 
language, as 1s plain from the inſtances of Philo 
and Jutephus, both of w hom have left excellent 
writings in that languazge.——Judea was hke- 
wife a celevrated part of the world, as having 
great communication with other nations. For 
it not only lay in the very centre of Europe 
Aſia and Atrica, but it had ready acceſs by: 
ſea to Alta Minor Greece Italy Spain and: 
Africa, that is, acceſs to the moſt civilized na- 
tions in the world, Accordingly, at the time 
the gofyel-miracles were performed, there was 
no City nor country, where ſome of the inhabi- 
tants of Judea did not reſide, Its great men 
often went to Kome for buſineſs or pleaſure, and 
even for their education. At the time men- 
tioned, many ſtrangers from other countries re- 
ſorted to judea, now become a Roman pro- 
vince, Accordingly we find a polite heathen 
orator named Tertullus, pleading before Feſtus 
governor of Judea, againſt the apoſtle Paul. In 
mort, though the religion of the Jews oy 
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was unavoidable, if they had been juggles. Wherefore the atteſtations upon 
which we receive the miracles of Jeſus, poſſeſſing in the moſt abundant man. 
ner all the qualities, which our adverſaries themſelves make neceſſary to give 
us the fulleſt aſſurance in the teſtimony of men, why ſhould not thete mi. 
racles be believed, and the hiſtories received, in which they are recorded? 


CC. 
Of the Authenticity of the books called Goſpels. 


HUS the character of the witneſſes of our Lord's miniſtry, and the 
circumſtances wherein they publithed his hiſtory, afford many infallible 
proofs, whereby their teſtimony concerning him, but eſpecially concerning his 
reſurrection from the dead, is ſhewed to be highly worthy of credit. Vet 
to render our faith, who live in theſe later ages, compleat, it is neceſſary we 
be ſenſible that the teſtimony which the evangeliſts and apoſtles antiently gave 
concerning their maſter, is truly ſet forth in the books which now go by 
their names, and which profeſs to contain a true hiſtory of what Jeſus ſaid 
and did, during the courſe of his miniſtry on e:irth. Now of this there 
will be no doubt, if it can be proved, Firſt, "That the four books called Gof- 
pels, were really wiitten by the perſons whole names they bear. Secondly, 
That at the time of their publication, they were believed by all Chriſtians to 
contain a faithful Eiſtory of their maſter, and were received accordingly, 


them ſhun familiar converſatiun with the hea- 
thens, the ſituation of their country, and their 
circumſtances from filt to laſt, gave them an 
opportunity of being ſo well acquainted with 
the whole world, as to learn from every nation 
whatever was valuable, whether in xnowlege or 
the arts. It is true, the learned Grecks and 
Romans deſpiſed this people: but it was chiefly 
on account of their religion, anc the attach- 
ment which they ſhewed to it on all occaſions, 
The former they called atheiſm, becauſe it was 
oppoſite to the errors, and impicties of heathen- 
iſm; the latter they termed obſtinacy, becauſe 
with a reſolution on which no impreſſion could 
be made, this people rcfuſed all communion 
with the heathens in their worſhip. I hey 
were obnoxious hkewiſe to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, becauſe they would not go into their 
houſes and cat with them. Moreover, their be- 
lief of the miracles of Moſes was conſidered as 
downright credulity; and on that account they 
beczme a proverb, But the enlightened world 
can now judge, whether the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, who believed in the fables of the poets, 
worſhipped idols, and rciilted the knowlege of 


the true God, or the Jews who believed in Mo- 
ſes, worſhipped the true God, and maintained 
the knowlege of him, beſt deſerved the epithets 
of ſuper/iitious, credulcus, and b/iinate, —— 
This leads me to mention the chief circum- 
tance of all, wherewith I ſhall conclude, 
namely that Judea excelled the whole earth 
in reſpect of the knowlege of God and religion, 
than which nothing is of more uſe to enlarge 
the human faculties, and to fortiſy mankind 
againſt the artifices of impoſtors. The com- 
mon people here, were inſtructed in religious 
matters by an order of men, whoſe bufinels it 
was to teach them theſe things; in which re- 
ſpect they differed from, and excceded the vulgar 
of all nations. And as for the literati, they 
were divided into ſects, who diſputed keenly 
with one another, Among theſe the Sadducees 
were remarkable for libertiniſm both in opinion 
and practice, and for the enmity which they 
bare to bigotry and impoſture of every kind. 
All theſe things conſidered, I muſt repeat it 
again, that to call the Jews a barbarous and 
ignorant people, or their country an obſcure 
corner, argues great ignorance of ws” 1 
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And thirdly, That they have come down to us pure and uncorrupted, with- 
out any material alteration, 


SECT. I. Shewing that the goſpels were written by the perſons whoſe names 
they bear. 


1, THA the goſpels were really written by the perſons whoſe names 

they bear, 1s teſtified by all chriſtian writers now remaining, eſpecially 
by thoſe who lived neareſt to the age of our Lord and his apoſtles. For we 
have ſhewed already, (B. III. C. I. § 3.) that as often as the fathers had oc- 
caſion to mention the goſpels, they aſcribed them with one conſent to the 
perſons who are now reputed to have been their authors. And this they did 
upon the teſtimony doubtleſs of the men, to whom the evangeliſts delivered 
copies of their books, or in whoſe preſence they acknowlegei them to be 
theirs, For theſe would tell it to their acquaintance, and ſo the report paſ- 
ſing from one to another, would ſoon become univerſal. The autographs alto 
of the goſpels being regarded þy Chriſtians with peculiar veneration, would 
be carefully preſerved by thoſe into whoſe hands they came, and ſo mult 
needs have remained long in the world. And the rather that books antiently 
were compoſed of more durable materials than they are at preſent. While 
the autographs exiſted, they might by unqueſttonable tradition be known; 
eſpecially as it is natural to think they would frequently be appealed to, for 
correcting ſuch errors as either through careleſſneſs or deſign, had crept into 
the copies that were taken of them. Agreeably to this, Tertullian, who 
lived in the third century, informs us, (De-Prelcript. Adverſ. Heretic.) That 
the autographs of ſome of the apoſtolical epiſtles, were extant and to be ſeen: 
in his time. Nor can this be thought more improbable, than that the auto- 
graphs of ſome of Cicero's works ſhould have remained in Quintilian's 
time, or of Virgil in that of Gellius, as theſe authors affirm. Neither is it 
more improbable, than that we ſhould have manuſcripts of antient books more 
than a thouſand years old, in our poſſeſſion at this day. 


2. That the goſpels were written by the perſons whoſe names they bear, is 
evident likewiſe from this, that the matter and ſtile of them are perfectly 
agreeable to the character of their ſuppoſed authors. Two of theſe writers 
call themſelves the apoſtles of Chriſt. A third ſays, he received information 
of all the things he committed to writing concerning the Lord Jeſus, from the 
apoſtles and miniſters of the word. With reſpect to the fourth, the chriſtian re- 
cords themſelves, the writings of the ſathers, and antient traditions, inform us 
that he was a companion of one of the apoſtles, and wrote his goſpel un- 
der his inſpection. To theſe characters, there is nothing repugnant in the 
books themſelves. Every matter of which they treat is delivered with that 
air of certainty, and at the ſame time with that fimolicity, which might be 
expected in the relations of the eye-witneſſes, or of thoſe who were informed 
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by the eye-witneſſes. There is the moſt perfect agreement in their accounts 
of things. Or, if they differ at all, it is only in ſome leſſer circumſtance, 
which with no difficulty may be reconciled, by making only a few eaſy ſup. 
poſitions. They relate a number ot facts and circumſtances, which could be 
known only to the conſtant companions of Jeſus, or to thoſe who were in- 
formed by them. To conclude, in the goſpels there are none of the com. 
mendations of Jeſus and his apoſtles, nor of the reſpectſul expreſſions which 
are ſo common in the writings even of the age which followed, and of all 
the ſubſequent ages. With regard to the ſtile of the goſpels, it is every 
way ſuch as might be expected from perſons of the ſame rank and education 
with the apoſtles, and firſt miniſters of the word. They were men in low 
life; they had no advantages from education or culture of any kind: They 
followed mechanic employments, till they became acquainted with Jeſu; 
Accordingly, their ſtile is altogether void of art. So likewiſe is the compo- 
ſition of their hiſtory itſelf: as every one muſt ſee who will be at the Pains 
to read the goſpels. But of theſe particulars enough has been ſaid already, 
B. I. C. V. The goſpels therefore, are juſtly reckoned the genuine works i 
the perſons whoſe names they bear, 


3. We receive the goſpels, as the genuine productions of the apoſtles and 
evangeliſts whoſe names they bear, for this reaſon likewiſe : They never 
were excepted againſt as ſpurious, by thoſe whoſe cauſe might have been ſery- 
ed by proving them counterfeits. None of the antient enemies of Chri- 
ſtianity, whether Jews or Gentiles, denied that the goſpels were written 
by the apoſtles and evangeliſts. On the contrary, they acknowlege them to 
be their compolitions, and quote them as ſuch. The paſſages produced in 
the preceding book, from the writings of ſuch learned heathens as formally 
oppoſed the Chriſtian religion, clearly prove this. I ſhall only add here, that 
Cyrill adverſ. Julian, lib. x. tells us, Julian expreſ-ly owned the books read 
by the Chriſtians as the writings of Peter, and Paul, and Matthew, and 
Mark, and Luke, to be theirs. Thus from the very beginning, the goſ- 
pels were acknowleged by friends and foes, as the genuine productions of the 
perſons whoſe names they bear, when it was an caly matter to have proved 
them ſpurious if they had really been ſo. On the faith of this, and the other 
arguments before-mentioned, Chriſtians of all denominations have ever without 
{cruple, received the four goſpels as the real writings of the apoſtles and fol- 
lowers of the Lord. Nor have we better arguments to prove the genuine- 
neſs of any other antient book whatever. The moſt applauded writings of 
antiquity, ſuch as thoſe of Homer and Cicero and Virgil, being aſcribed to 
their reſpective authors, for no other reaſons than that from the very begin- 
ning they have been univerſally reckoned theirs, and that in theſe writings 
tnemſelves, there is nothing inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition of their being 
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To the authenticity of the four goſpels indeed, it is objected, 1. That very 
early there appeared many counterfeit books, which paſſed among ſome for 
the genuine writings of the evangeliſts, conſequeatly that at this diſtance of 
time we cannot be certain concerning the goſpels now remaining, that they 
are not of the ſame kind. But to this I anſwer, that the early publication of 
ſpurious books under the names of the apoſtles, would contribute not a little 
to elucidate the authenticity of ſuch writings as were really theirs. For it 
would put the Chriſtians then living upon examining the genuineneſs of all 
the books offered as the productions of the apoſtles; ſothat having made a ſtrict 
and diligent jearch into theſe, at a time when it was eaſy for them to obtain 
the knowlege of the truth in this matter, we may reſt aſſured, that ſuch books 
as they received for the writings of the apoſtles had every poſſible mark of 
their being genuine, and that ſuch as they rejected were without all doubt 
ſpurious. To this the fact agrees; for we are not more certain from anti- 
quity, that there were ſpurious goſpels publiſhed under the names of the 
apoſtles and evangeliſts, than we are certain that the falſehood of them was 
quickly detected, and that they were univerſally rejected as ſuppoſititious. In 
ſhort, the four goſpels which now go under the names of Luke, and Mat- 
thew, and Mark, and John, have ever been acknowleged to be theirs by the 
bulk of Chriſtians in all countries, and no other goſpel whatever was received 
by them, or reckoned to be of any authority. 2. To the authenticity of 
the four goſpels now in uſe, it is farther objected, that they were condemned 
by certain denominations of Chriſtians antiently, as not being genuine. True. 
But the characters of the perſons who condemned them, renders their opi- 
nion in this matter of no weight. The Gugſtics who patroniſed abominable 
impurities, the Manichæans and Encratites who held the doctrine of two 
ſupreme and independent principles, the one good, the other evil, Bajlides 
and his followers who maintained the lawfulneſs of unnatural luſts, with 
others, who tho' they bare the name of Chriſtians, by no means deſerved it; 
theſe all rejected our goſpels, and forged new ones for themſelves. Nor in 
lupport of their opinion did they offer any ſolid reaſon. They brought no ar- 
guments from the goſpels themſelves to prove them ſpurious. They appeal- 
ed not to any teſtimony more antient than their own, by which the goſpels 
could be condemned. They did not ſo much as alledge that the goſpels 
were rejected by any who lived near to the times of the apoſtles, and who 
on that account might be ſuppoſed to have known the truth. In ſhort, the 
ouly reaſon why the antient heretics rejected the true goſpels, was this gene- 
ral one, which to us is the ſtrongeſt proof of their authenticity imaginable, 
namely, that theſe books condemned their particular doctrines and practices, 
on which account only they denied their authority, and forged for themſelves 
other goſpels more favourable to their errors. 


Thus by every proof that can be deſired in ſuch a matter, the goſpels are 
lhewed to be the works of the perſons whoſe names they bear. The moſt 
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antient Chriſtian writers, eſpecially thoſe who were almoſt contemporary 
with the apoſtles, acknowledged and quoted them as theirs, None of the 
adverſaries of Chriſtianity ever diſputed this point. They rather fell in with 
the generally received opinion, acknowledging the goſpels to be the writings 
of the apoſtles and evangeliſts. In the goſpels themſelves we find nothing 
that can give the leaſt ground to ſuſpect that they are not genuine. The 
publication of the falſe goſpels antiently, being followed with their univerſal 
rejection, clearly demonſtrates the authenticity of the books which were uni. 
verſally received. And tho' ſome of the antient heretics denied the authority 
of our four goſpel:, it was for no reaſon but becauſe they condemned their 
opinions and practices : a circumſtance which with prudent judges, clearly 
proves their authenticity. 


S EC r. 2. Shewing, from the reception which the gaſpels met with among Chri- 
ftians at the time they were publiſhed, that whoever were their authors, they 
contained a genuine hifiory of our Lord's life. 


Noris can be more indubitable, than that immediately upon the pub- 
lication of the goſpels, they were received by all Chriſtians as the ge- 
nuine hiſtory of our Lord's miniſtry. Hence it follows, that all the accounts 
given in theſe books, were perfectly conformable to the relations which the 
apoſtles and eye-witneſſes, gave of our Lord by word of mouth every where, 
And therefore without conſidering who the authors of the goſpels were, 
they muſt be acknowleged to contain the true hiſtory of our Lord's life. 


It is certain, that on the ſuppoſition our Lord preached and wrought mi- 
racles publicly in Judea for ſeveral years, many thouſands of people mult 
have been eye and ear-witneſſes of what he ſaid and did, Accordingly the 
goſpels inform us, that there were twelve perſons called apoſtles, who con- 
itantly attended him in all his journeys; that there were other ſeventy allo, 
who were frequently with him, and had the honour of a ſpecial commiſſion 
from him, to go before him and preach in the towns and villages whither 
he was to come. That beſides theſe, there were many who believing 
on him, heard him occaſionally, and were witneſſes of his miracles. And 
particularly, that there were upwards of five hundred brethren, who ſaw him 
and converſed with him after his reſurtection. All theſe, on account of his 
auguſt character as the Son of God and Saviour of the world, marked with 
the utmoſt veneration the words which he ſpake, and the actions which he per- 
formed, treaſuring them up in their memories with care. Beinfpthus qua- 
lified for the office, they regarded it both as the principal buſineſs of their 
life, and as their greateſt honour, to go forth after his aſcenſion, and publiſh 
to mankind the things which they had heard and ſeen. For this purpoſe 
they travelled thro' the world, and wherever they came they gathered mul- 
titudes about them, to whom they told or preached the hiſtory of their ma- 
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ſter. It is evident therefore, that many hundred thouſands of people muſt 
have received a particular and exact account of the life, the docttine, and the 
miracles of the Author of the Chriſtian religion, from the mouth of perſons 
who having been his attendants, had ſeen his miracles and heard his ſermons ; 
and that before any hiſtory of his life was publiſhed in writing. The effect 
of this diligence was, that numbers in every country believed the goſpel, 
and formed themſelves into ſocieties called churches, under the direction of 
thoſe who had been the inſtruments of their converſion, Moreover, as the 
belief of the hiſtory of Jeſus, was what diſtinguiſhed his diſciples from the 
reſt of mankind, it cannot be doubted that in the earlieſt ages, when by their 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity they renounced the world with all its pleaſures, 
and expoſed themſelves to every kind of ſuffering, they made it the principal 
ſubject of their diſcourſes in the public aſſemblies, and of their converſations 
in private meetings, to rehearſe to one another what the eye-witnefſes had 
told them concerning their maſter, and to make obſervations upon his ſer- 
mons parables converſations and miracles : This indeed was the more ne- 
ceſſary, that they had not then any written accounts of their maſter, upon 
which they could entirely depend. The truth is, converſations about their 
maſter were ſo much the bufineſs and delight of the firſt Chriſtians, that we 
may believe there was not among them a fingle perſon arrived at any degree 
of age or conſideration, who had not heard all the important articles of our 
Lord's hiſtory repeated perhaps above a thouſand times. And therefore they 
muſt all of them have been perfectly well acquainted with his hiſtory ; per- 
haps more fully acquainted with it than we can be, who in this remote age 
draw our knowlege of Jeſus from the ſhort commentaries of the evangeliſts, 
wherein are recorded not the hundredth part perhaps of his ſermons and mi- 
racles. This circumſtance deſerves the rather to be taken notice of, as it 
ſhews clearly how four different hiſtorians giving an account of our Lord's 
tranſactions, eſpecially his ſermons, have happened to deliver them almoſt pre- 
ciſely in the ſame words. They were the only intereſting ſubjects of con- 
verſation among Chriſtians. To remember the words of the Lord, Jeſus, and 
to meditate upon them, was the great buſineſs of all his followers. Hence we 
may preſume, that they got his ſermons, parables, and ſayings by heart, as 
the ſame were delivered to them of the apoſtles, with the like care that beau- 
tiful poems on intereſting ſubjects are committed to memory by perſons of 
taſte. If it had not been ſo, that exact agreement found in the hiſtory of | 
his life, written by four different hiſtorians, but eſpecially in the accounts 
which they have given of his ſayings, ſermons, parables, and converſations, 
was ſcarcely to be expected, conſidering that two of the avengeliſts were 
not of the number of the apoſtles who conſtantly attended upon Jeſus, 
and to whom he promiſed the Comforter, who was to bring to their remem- 
brance, all things whatſoever which he had faid to them in the courſe of his 
miniſtry, John xiv. 26. 
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As all Chriſtians from the beginning, had fully learned every important par- 
ticular of their maſter's miniſtry, from the apoſtles and firſt preachers of the 
goſpel, or by their own perional attendance upon him, they were able to judge 
with certainty of ſuch writings as came abroad under the character of hiſtories 
of Chriſt. Moreover, as the churches eſtabliſhed by the apoſtles and their ſuc- 
ceſſors in the ſeveral parts of the world, maintained a conſtant correſpondence 
with one another, wherein they mutually diſcovered their ſentiments on all 
points of importance, there is no doubt but that when any new doctrine way 
broached, or any new fact was reported of Jeſus, ſtrict enquiry was made amon 
the churches, eſpecially thoſe planted by the apoſtles, to know whether they 
had received ſuch doctrines and facts from the mouth of the apoſtles, or their 
immediate ſucceſſors: See the account which Papias gives of his own dili- 
gence in this matter, B. III. C. I. § 3. art. II. pag. 402. By this means every 
novelty was immediately detected and cenſured. And therefore, though the 
goſpels had been publiſhed much later than they really were, if the things 
contained in them had not been perfectly conſonant to the preaching of the 
apoſtles and other eye- witneſſes, they muſt have been known through all the 
world as ſpurious, and have been rejected every where as ſuch. But it is a 
fact univerſally known, that the goſpels no ſooner came abroad, than they were 
received by all the churches as the writings of the perſons whoſe names they 
bear, were acknowleged by the unanimous conſent of all Chriſtians to contain 
a faithful hiſtory of our Lord's life, and were appealed to on all occaſions as 
the only genuine records thereof. It is plain therefore to a demonſtration, that 
the accounts which the goſpels give of our Lord, muſt have been conformable 
to thoſe given of him by the apoſtles and eye-witneſſes, No leſs plain like- 
wiſe, that the reports which the apoſtles and firſt preachers gave of their ma- 
ſer in all parts of the world, were perfectly the ſame in every important parti- 
cular. Thus, as the early publication of the goſpels, joined with the known 
fact that none of the enemies of Chriſtianity preſumed to contradict or confute 
| theſe books, is a certain proof that they contained things well known in the 
country where they were ſaid to have happened: ſo their being publiſhed by 


the evangeliſts, and received by the churches after the apoſtles and firit dit- 


ciples had preached the hiſtory of Jeſus through the whole Roman empire, 
is an equally certain proof, that the matters which the goſpels contained, 
were perfectly conſonant to the accounts given of the Lord, by the numerous 
eye-witnefſes, who travelled through the world and publiſhed every where 


what they had heard their maſter ſay, and what they had. ſeen him perform 
in the courſe of his miniſtry, 


Upon the whole, without conſidering who the authors of the goſpels were, 
or at what time the books themſelves came abroad, the inconteſtable facts ex- 
plained above, clearly ſhew that they contain the genuine hiſtory of the 
author of the Chriſtian — Wherefore it is with the higheſt reaſon that 
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the goſpels have always been, and ſtill are conſidered as the moſt genuine and 
authentic hiſtories in the world. 


SECT. 3. Shewrng that the goſpels have come to down us pure, uncorrupted, 
and without any material alteration. 


A® we are fully certain that the goſpels were written by the perſons whoſe 
I names they bear, and that they contain a genuine hiſtory of the miniſtry 
of the Son of God on earth, ſo we have all the evidence poſſible in ſuch a caſe, 
that the books now uſed by C hriſtians under the title of GosPELSs, are in every 
material reſpect the ſame as they were when they came out of the hands of 
their reſpective authors. For, 


1, In the firſt place, there are ſtill extant writings publiſhed by five differ- 
ent authors, who converſcd with the apoſtles and evangeliſts; and who on 
that account are ſtyled apoſtolical fathers. In theſe writings, paſſages axe 
cited from the goſpels then extant, which paſſages are all found in the goſpels 
uſed at preſent by Chriſtians. See B. III. C. III. $ 1,2. Farther, we have 
writings publiſhed by authors who lived in the age immediately following that. 
of the apoſtles, In theſe likewiſe many paſſages are cited from the goſpels, 
all which are found verbatim in the books which now go by that name, See. 
B. III. C. I. $3. One of theſe writers named Irenzus, in the 14th chap. of. 
his treatiſe againſt hereſies, has a long diſcourſe concerning the goſpel of Luke, 
wherein he takes notice of all the particulars related by that evangeliſt, and omit- 
ted by the reſt, It is as follows. But if any one rejetts Luke as if be did 
© not knew the truth, he will be ccuvicted of throwtng away the goſpel, of which. 
© be profeſſeth to be a diſciple. For there are many, and thoſe very neceſſary. 
« parts of the goſpel, which we know by his means : as, the birth of Fohn, the- 
« biſtory, of Zacharias, and the vit of the angel to Mary, and the deſcent of the 
* angets to the ſhepherds, and the things ſaid to them, and the teſitmonies of An- 
© na and Simeon to Chriſt, and that at the age of twelve years he «was tft behind. 
'© at Jeruſalem, and the baptiſm of fobn; and the age of our Lord when be was. 
* baptized, and that this was done in the fifteenth yeor of Cæſar, and what be 
« faid in his ſer mon to the rich, Woe unto you that are rich, for ye receive your. 
* conſolation. All theſe things we know from Luke only. And we have. 
earned from him many ations of our Lord which all receive: as the great 
* multitude of fiſhes which they who were with Peter enclgſed, when at the com- 
* mand of the Lord they. caſt their nets : and the waman with the infirmity of 
* eighteen years, who was cured in the Sabbath-day :. and the man with the 
e dropſy, whom the Lord healed on the Sabbath day, and how he def nded bis. 
* healing on that doy : and bete he taught bis diſciples not to covet the chief. 
* ſeats : and that we ought to invite the poor and infirm who cannot recompenſe 
* us again : and if him, udn e at the deor in the night-time for bread, . 
* and obtained it becauſe of bis importunity : and that fitting at table in the houſe. 

ff 
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* of a Phariſee, a woman that was a ſinner kiſſed his feet, and anointed hin 
e coith ointment, and all that for her ſake the Lord ſaid concerning tavo debtors + 
and the parable of the rich man that boarded up bis encreiſe, to whom it was 
aid, This night (hall thy ſoul be required of thee; then whoſe ſhall theſe 
things be which thou halt provided? As alfs the parable of the rich max 
e that was clothed in purple and fared ſumptuorfly, and the beggar Lazar; 
« and the anſwer which be made his diſctples, when they ſaid to him, Encreaſe 
our faith: and the conver/ation with Zaccheus the publican : and concerning 
the Phariſce and the publican who worſhipped together at the temple : and 
the ten lepers whom he healed at the fame time in the way; and that he com. 
% manded the lame and the blind to be brought to the wedding from the ſtreets and 
the lanes : and the parable of the judge who feared not God, whom the widow; 
importunity compelled to avenge ber: and of the fig-tree in the vine-yard, 
which bore no fruit: and many other things there are to be found in Luke 
which (things) Marcion and Valentinus make uſe of. And beſide all th: 
things, after his reſurrection what he ſaid to the diſciples in the way, and hy 
© he was made known to them in breaking of bread.” In Luke's goſpel as it is 
at preſent, all theſe paſſages are found exactly ſet down. In the other goſpel, 
the things ſaid by Irenæus to be omitted, are ſtill wanting. Than this a more 
complete proof cannot well be deſired, that the goſpels now in uſe are the 
ſame with the goſpels known and read in the earlieſt ages. Moreover, 
the heathen philoſophers who wrote againſt our religion in its infancy, have al- 
luded to, or cited moſt of the paſſages and facts recorded in the goſpels; often 
indeed with a deſign to tura them againſt Chriſtianity. But of all that multitude 
of paſſages fats and expreſſions, which thoſe writers have mentioned as in 


the goſpels then extant, there is not ſo much as one wanting in the goſpels 
now uſed by Chriſtians. | 


2. That the goſpels have come to us pure and uncorrupted, may be under- 
ſtood likewiſe from the neceſſary circumſtances of the caſe itſelf, vi. the long 
continuance of the autographs in the church ; the many tranſcripts that were 
taken from them ; the early tranſlations that were made of them into different 
languages; the ſpeedy and wide diſperſion of the copies both of the originals 
and tranſlations through all the countries where Chriſtianity prevailed, ſome of 
which lay even beyond the bounds of the Roman empire, Moreover, the an- 
tient manuſcript copies of the goſpels ſtill exiſting, particularly that called the 
Alexandrian, thought to be fourteen hundred years old, with ſeveral others 
in public and private libraries through Europe, upwards of a thouſand ; be- 
tween which and the preſent copies there is the molt perfe& agreement, prove 
with the greateſt certainty that the goſpels have been handed down to us with- 
out any alteration whatever, excepting ſuch as might be expected would ariſe 
from the careleſsneſs of tranſcribers, but which by comparing a number of co- 
pies are eaſily rectified. To conclude, the cuſtom which prevailed univerſally 
among all the churches from the beginning, of reading publicly in their meet- 
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ings for worſhip, the Scriptures, and among the reſt the four goſpels, had a 
natural influence to preſerve theſe hiſtories in their original purity. 


z. The numerous diſputes which ſubſiſted among Chriſtians from the very 
beginning, and which were decided by appealing to ſuch paſſages of Scripture 
as related thereto, had no doubt great influence in preſerving the goſpels un- 
corrupted. For we may well ſuppoſe, the jarring parties would all along 
keep a watchful eye upon one another, leſt any audacious diſputant ſhould 
venture raſhly to vitiate the ſacred records, with a view to favour the peculiar 
tenets of his party. Thus the fierce contentions about doctrine, which very 
eꝛrly rent the church, though attended with many hurtful conſequences, have 
by the providence of God been productive of this great good to the world; 
they have preſerved the ſacred records the fountains of truth pure, and they 
afford to lateſt ages the fulleſt aſſurance, that theſe are handed down to us per- 
fectly genuine and uncorrupted. 


4. The reaſon laſt mentioned, makes it abundantly plain that no ſect had 
it in their power to corrupt the goſpels, while Chriſtians uſing the right of 
private judgment diſputed about the articles of their faith, In after ages in- 
deed, the right of private judgment was loſt, debate and diſquiſition was at an 
end, and the ſacred records lay neglected by the bulk of mankind. Yet 
even in thoſe ages of darkneſs, the Scriptures were actually preſerved inviolate, 
as is evident from the facts mentioned in the firſt article. To what could this 
be owing? Plainly to nothing but the over-ruling direction of the providence 
of God, who works his purpoſes, not only by the concurrence of ſecond 
cauſes, but ſometimes even in direct oppoſition to them. For at the time 
when the Chriſtian world was enſlaved under the Roman pontiffs and their 
clergy, who by the exerciſe of a pretended infallible power had greatly cor- 
rupted Chriſtianity, it is altogether ſurprizing, and can be aſcribed to nothing 
but the reſtraining power of God, that theſe men never thought of vitiating 
the Scriptures, ſo as to make them favour the many groſs errors and ſuperſti- 
tions which they had introduced. And the rather that the genuine Scriptures 
were the chief obſtacles to their innovations. Beſides, having wreſted them out 
of the hands of the laity, they could have altered them as they pleaſed, It is 
true, by allowing no tranſlations of the Scriptures to be uſed either in worſhip 
or by private Chriſtians, as well as by encouraging ignorance in the laity and 
in the lower orders of the clergy, they as it were took all the copies of the 
original into their own poſſeſſion, ſo had ſecured their innovations from 
any preſent attack. But they had not ſcreened them from future examination. 
The time might come, when the people by reading the Scriptures would fee 
that their innovations were real corruptions of. Chriſtianity. Wherefore, as in 
other inſtances they ſhewed depravity ſufficient to render them capable of vi- 
tating the Scriptures, and as this was the mot effectual way to conceal the 
ſhocking iniquity of their practices by giving them the ſanctions of divine au- 
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thority, it muſt be attributed to a particular providence, that they were reſtrain- 
ed from ſuch an audacious attempt. And this interpo'ition of Providence 
will appear the more wonderful, when we conſider that theſe men have 
actually done what was equally difficult and impious. They have cor- 
rupted the modern verſions of the Scripture; they have ſtuffed their miſſals 
and breviaries with the greateſt falſehoods ; and by their expurgatory index 
they have daſhed out of the writings of their own doctors, whatever had the 
leaſt tendency to open mens eyes upon their errors. Wherefore, that inſtead 
of going the ſame way to work with the original text of the goſpels, a number 
of Romiſh prieſts and moaks ſhould have been raifcd up, even in the darkeſt 
times, to tranſcribe the 1criptures in the moſt unbiaſſed manner, muſt without 
doubt be attributed to the peculiar care of Providence, and be eſteemed among 
other things, a plain accompliſhment of the promiſe of the Author of our reli- 
gion, that he would build his church in the world ſo ſolidly, that the gates of 
hell ſhould never prevail againſt it. 


Thus it appears, that tliere is not in any writings antient or modern a cita- 
tion from the goſpels, nor a fact mentioned as there, nor any expreſſion of 
theſe books alluded to, but what are all found in our copies, exactly as they 
are cited or mentioned or alluded to. It appears likewiſe that the goſpels were 
early tranſlated into many different languages, that theſe tranilations as well as 
the originals themſelves, were ſpeedily diſperſed through all the provinces of the 
Roman empire where Chriſtianity prevailed. Moreover, from the very begin- 
ning, the goſpels with the other Scriptures were publicly read in every part cf 
the world on the firſt day of the week, by the Chriſtians in their meetings for 
worſhip. From the very beginning likewiſe, the various ſects of Chriſtians 
diſputed among themſelves, about the articles of their faith, and ſupported their 
ſeveral opinions, by appealing to the patſages of Scripture which were ſuppo- 
ſed to decide theſe points. In latter ages when the freedom of enquiry and the 
right of private judgment were loſt, the corrupters of Chriſtianity themſelves 
multiplied the copies of the Scriptures, by tranſcribing them faithfully, as we 
know by comparing their copies with manuſcripts ſtill in our poſſeſſion of great 
antiquity. Than theſe there can be no ſtronger or more decifive proofs re- 
quired, to ſhew that the goſpeis in our poſſeſſion, are exactly the ſame with 
thoſe which were uſed in the moſt antient times; conſequently that they are 


the ſame with thoſe publiſhed, by the evangeliſts. We may therefore implicit- 


ly believe the accounts of our Lord's life and doctrine found in theſe books, 


and may with the fulleſt aſſurance regulate our faith and practice, in all points 
according to their preſcription, 
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CHAPTE R 1V. 
Of the argument ariſing from the converſion of the world to Chriſtianity. 


E come now to the moſt ſhining of all the proofs, whereby the goſpels 
are eſtabliſhed ; a proof taken from an event the grandeſt undoubtedly 
that ever happened on earth ; an event too, of which we are as certain as we are 
of the preſent exiſtence of mankind, and that is, the converſion of the world 
from heatheniſm to Chriſtianity, by means of the publication of the goſpel- 
hiſtory. The perſons to whom the things N 4 the Lord Jeſus were 
firſt preached, entertained no doubt of them. Their forſaking the religion in 
which they had been educated, and their embracing the chriſtian faith, is 
ſuch a demonſtration of their belief of the hiſtory of Jeſus, that to demand 
farther proof of their belief, were idle and impertinent. But if great num- 
bers of ſenſible people every where believed the hiſtory of Jeſus, immedi- 
ately upon its being preached to them, when it was in their power to have 
detected whatever fal ſehood was reported of him, no doubt can now-a-days 
be reaſonably entertained concerning this hiſtory ; eſpecially as the belief of 
it was attended with no advantage, but rather expoſed people to all manner 
of perſonal ſufferings.—Before I offer the particulars whereby the reader will be 
enabled to form a proper notion of the converſiun of the world, and of the 
importance of the argument reſulting therefrom, it will be neceſſary to pro- 
poſe the hiſtoricai evidence upon which we believe, not only that this aſto- 
niſhing revolution in the religious opinions of mankind actually happened, 


but that it was effected by the perſons, at the time, and in the manner, 
wherein we affirm it came to pals. 


SECT. 1. Teſtimonies from beathen authors, proving that the chriſtian reli- 
gion took its riſe in Judea, and that the world was converted at the time 
we ſuppoſe 


BA one knows. that the goſpels have fixed the origin of the chriſtian 
religion to the reign of Tiberius. Agreeably to this repreſentation, 
there is not to be found, prior to the reign of Tiberius, the ſmalleſt veſtige 
of Chriſtianity, nor the leaſt trace of any ſect ſetting itſelf in oppoſition, 
whether to the ſuperſtition of the Jews, or to the idolatry of the Gentiles. 
Till then, Jews and Gentiles enjoyed the peaceable poſſeſſion of their reſpective 
religions. But from that period downwards, in all kinds of books there is 
mention made of the chriſtian ſe, of their opinions, of their numbers, of 
their endeavours to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed religions, and of the perſecutions 
they underwent on that ſcore ; of their conſtancy in ſufferings ; and of the 
general eſtabliſhment of their faith throughout the Roman empire. 
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The account which the chriſtian Record, intitled, Ads of the apoſtlis, gives 
of the origin progreſs and ſtate of Chriſtianity in the firſt ages is, That this 
faith took its riſe in Judea, the country which was the ſcene of our Lord's 
rainiſtry ; that it began at the time in which the goſpels ſay Jeſus lived; that 
the preachers and profeſſors of this new. religion were ſeverely perſecuted, 
firſt in Judea, and then in the different provinces of the Roman empire ; that 
- notwithſtanding this, Chriſtianity ſpread itſelf quickly into all the noted towns 
of Afia, Greece and Italy; that Rome itſelf was early bleſſed with the light of 
the goſpel, and cheriſhed many converts to the new faith; laſtly, that in a 
ſhort time our religion ſpread itſelf upon the ruins of idolatry, through all the 
provinces of the Roman empire. | 


This account of the origin progreſs and ſtate of Chriſtianity is highly 
worthy of credit, notwithſtanding it is given by a chriſtian writer, who was 
himſelf the author of one of the goſpels. The reaſon is, it agrees with, 
and is confirmed by the teſtimony of the Roman hiſtorians of that age, and 
is not contradicted by any of thoſe learned men, who in the infancy of Chriſ. 
tianity wrote againſt the cauſe itſelf, or againſt its abettors. To ſhew this, is 
the deſign of the preſent ſection. 


1. Firſt of all then, Suetonius repreſents the Chriſtians to have been very 
numerous in Rome, ſo early as in the reign, of Claudius, who ſucceeded to 
the empire A. D. 41. about ſeven years after our Lord's death. Claud. 
cap. 25. Judæos impulſore Chreſto aſſidue tumultuantes, &c. But of this teſt- 
mony enough has been ſaid B. II. C. III. § 1. p. 299. 


2. Tacitus likewiſe, who wrote about thirty years after our Lord's death, 

tells us that Chriſt was the Founder of the chriſtian religion, that he lived in 
Judea under the reign of Tiberius, that he had many diſciples, and that he 
was put to death by the procurator Pontius Pilate. See the original paſſage 
with remarks in the following ſection, Art. I. 


3. Arrian was the diſciple of Epictetus the ſtoic philoſopher who lived at 
Rome in the reign of Nero, about 25 years after our Lord's death, Where- 
fore both the maſter and the ſcholar being contemporary with Peter and Paul, 
they may have ſeen theſe apoſtles in Rome. This Arrian, in the ſecond book 
of his commentary upon Epictetus' Manual, Chap. ix. towards the end 
ſpeaks of baptized and elected perſons, whom he calls Fews; but who from 
the circumſtance of their baptiſm and election muſt have been converted to 
Chriſtianity, and tells us that in their conduct they were always ſteady to thelr 
principles, in ſo much that when a man's practice did not correſpond with his 
— the common ſaying was, be is not @ Few (or Chriſtian) but a d, 
embler. | 
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4. Juſtin Martyr in his dialogue with Trypho, which he committed to 
writing about the year 146, deſcribes the progreſs of Chriſtianity, as follows. 
There is no nation whether of Barbarians, or Greeks, or any others, what names 
fever they are called by, whether they liv? in waggons, or, without houſes, or in 
tents, among whom prayers are not made and thankſgiving, offered up to the fa- 
ther and creator of all, through the name of the crucified Jeſus, Dial. p. 345. 


5. Lucian the Syrian philoſopher, who lived under Adrian, Antoninus Pius, 


and Marcus Aurelius, about 120, years after Chriſt's death, in his hiſtory of 


the death of Peregrinus, having told how this philoſopher joined the Chriſ- 
tians in Paleſtine, and became a man of great note among them, adds, That 
having been taken into cuſtedy on the ſcore of bis new doctrine, this miſhap did 
much contribute to his glory, and helped to bring him into credit. For upon this 
news the Chriſtians, who of bis private diſtreſs made their public calamity, be- 
gan to ſet heaven and earth at work, for the endeavouring to procure his enlarge- 
nent; which ſeeing they could not bring about, they paid bim all the devoirs 
imaginable, by way of ſweetning and mollifying his impriſonment. A whole troop 
of old women, widows, and orphans, were ſeen by break of day at bis priſon door; 
and the principal paſſed the nights with him, after having corrupted the gayſor. 
They bangueted there too, and celebrated their myſteries; and deputies came thi- 
ther from their churches of Aſia, for the aſſuring him of the grief they lay. un- 
der on his account, and for the offering him their aſſiſtance. For it is almaſt in- 
credible what care and diligence they uſe on ſuch occaſions, ſparing nothing for 
the relieving one another in neceſſity : In ſo much that they ſent him money from 
all parts on this pretext; and this their charity proved to him a vaſt revenue. 
In a word, thoſe miſerable creatures deſpiſe all things and death itſelf in hopes of 
immortality, and offer themſelves willingly to puniſhments. For their firſt legiſ= 
later made them believe they are all brethren, when once they have. renounced cur 
religion; and that adoring their crucified Saviour, they live according to the 
laws (namely of their own religion) /o 9 they deſpiſe . all and believe all is in 
common, receiving his dogmas with a blind obedience. Spence's tranſlation. From 
this teſtimony it plainly appears how numerous the Chriſtians were in Lucian's 
time, not much above 106 years after Chriſt's death. In this likewiſe 
the crucifixion of Jeſus is acknowleged ; he is called by the name of Sa- 
vIOuR ; the attachment of his diſciples to his doctrines and precepts is 
ſhewed ; and their hehaviour towards one another is deſcribed ; and all in a 
manner very conformable: to the repreſentation given of theſe things in the 
books of the New Teſtament : On which account this is juſtly eſteemed a 
very valuable relict of antiquity. The ſame Lucian in his Pſeudomantis 
informs us, That the Chriſtians of Pontus having ſet about expoſing Alex- 
ander's impoſture, he complained that Pontus was full of; them. His words 
are, When ſeveral wiſe men bad diſcovered the cheat, and particularly the pbilo- 
ſephers of the Epicurean ſect, he exclaimed that all the country was filled with 
Chriſtians and blaſphemers, who ſowed calumnies againſt him: And a ++ 
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that the people ſtould tone them, if they expected the favour and Bleſſing of 
Ged upon their land. Spence's tranſlation, p. 255. The Epicureans and 
Chriſtians it ſeems agreed in this, that both of them were active in expoſin 
the folly of the commonly practiſed worſhip. Hence by the bigotted hea- 
thens they were always joined together. Moreover Lucian tells us that 
the Chriſtians were every where the objects of public odium, and that they 
were ranked with atheiſts, as being equally impious. For in his account of 
the myſteries celebrated in Pontus by Alexander, he ſays the Chriſtians were 
excluded along with Atheiſts and Epicureans, by a ſolemn proclamation, the 
form of which was the ſame with that uſed at Athens in the celebration of 
the myſteries there. He bad alſo inſtituted a kind of ſociety or fraternity, 
wherein they carried torches with various ceremonies, wwhich laſted for three whole 
days. On the firſt they proclaimed as they do at Athens : If there be any Epi. 
curean, or Chriſtian, or Atheiſt, who is come to make a mock of our myſteries, 
let him depart ; but let the true believers be initiated in God's name. Then he, 
marching in the front, cried out, Hence ye Chriſtians; and the whole multitude 
anſwered, Hence ye Epicureans. Spence's tranſlation. 


6. The emperor Marcus Aurelius, who ſucceeded to the empire A. D. 161, 
in his meditations, Lib. xi. F 3. ſpeaks of the Chriſtians as exiſting in his 
time, and"mentions their fortitude in ſufferings, calling it obſtinacy. For de- 
ſcribing the condition of the ſoul of a virtuous man, he repreſents it as ready 
to be ſeparated from the body, or to be extinguiſhed, or to be diffipated, or 
to exiſt a while longer, then adds, That it is thus prepared, muſt proceed from 
its cwn proper judgment, and not from pure obſtinacy, as is the caſe with the 
Chriſtians. 


7. Galen the phyſician, who was born at Pergamus A. D. 131, in the 
reign of the emperor Adrian, has ſpoken alſo of the Chriſtians and of the 
firmneſs wherewith they maintained their faith. Says he, One may ſooner pre- 
vail with the followers of Moſes and Chriſt to change their principles, than 
with thoſe phyſicians and philoſophers who are engaged in ſecls. { 


8. Irenzus in his treatiſe againſt herefies, which according to Dodwell he 
publiſhed A. D. 176, has accidentally deſcribed the ſtate of the church in 
his time, by obſerving that he chriſtian religion was diffuſed through the whole 
earth to the very ends of it. This is the more to be remarked, conſidering 
that the perſecutions had been fo very ſharp and numerous and of long conti- 
nuance, and ſo cloſe on the back of one another. 


9. Tertullian in his apology publiſhed A. D. 200 gives an account of the 
prevalence of the chriſtian faith in his time. For addreſſing himſelf to the WW 
Roman governors, probably the proconſul in Africa, and the chief magiſtrate 
reſiding in Carthage, he ſays, Apologet. c. 37. We are but of yeflerday : N. 
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wertheleſs we have filled every thing belonging to you : Cities, 1/lands, villages, 
free boroughs, aſſembling places, the armies themſelves, the wards, the rolls of 

udges, the palace, the ſenate : We leave to you nothing but the temples —— 
The ſame author, Adverſ. Judzos, cap. 7. affirms that all the nations had 
believed in Chriſt, Parthians, Medes, Elamites, and thoſe who inhabit Meſopo- 
tamia, Armenia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, and the inhabitants of Pontus, and 
Aſia, and Pampbilia. They who tarry in Egypt, and they who inhabit the re- 
gion of Africa beyond Cyrene, both Romans and natives. Likewiſe the Jews in 
Feruſalem, and the other nations: So that already the various tribes of Getuli, 
and the many countries of the Moors, and all the provinces of Spain, and the 
different nations of Gaul, and the parts of Britain inacceſſible to the Romans, 
are now ſubjeF to Chriſt : And the Sarmatians, and Dacians, and Germans, 
and Scythians, and many remote nations and provinces, and many iſlands to us 
unkn;wn, which we cannot enumerate, in all which places the name of Chriſt, 
who ts already come, reigns, 


10. Porphyry likewiſe-the Tyrian philoſopher, in the life which he wrote 
of his maſter Plotinus, who was born in the 13th year of the emperor Se- 
verus, A. D. 206, informs us that while Plotinus lived in Rome, whether 
he came in the fortieth year of his age, A. D. 246, there were many Chriſ- 
tians in the city. De vita Plotin. c. 16. 


11. Cornelius was biſhop of Rome in the time of the Decian perſecution, 
A.D. 251. He writing to Cyprian biſhop of Carthage, gives the follow- 
ing account of the church at Rome. Me & in this place forty-four preſby- 
ters, ſeven deacons, and as many ſubdeacons ; and widows, and other perſons 
maintained by the church, fifteen hundred. Euſeb. Eccl. Hiſt. Lib. vi. C. 43. 
Now ſuppoſing every twentieth perſon to have received maintenance, there 
will have been no leſs than thirty thouſand Chriſtians in Rome at this time. A 
valt number, conſidering that the emperors having their uſual reſidence in 
this city, their edicts for perſecution muſt have been executed with the ut- 
molt rigour, under their eye, and by their direction. 


12. Lampridius a heathen writer who flouriſhed in the reign of Diocleſian, 
A. D. 290, tells us, That the emperor Alexander Severus, who obtained 
the purple A. D. 222. had the image of Chriſt in his private chapel, and would 
have built him a temple, and admitted him among the gods, as he ſays Adrian 
who became emperor 4. D. 117. intended to have done, had not the prieſts 
aſſured him from their divination, that it would make all the world Chri- 
ſtians, and cauſe the other temples to be deſerted. His words are, If be had 
leiſure in the morning, be worſhipped in his private chapel. wherein he had the 
deified emperors, making choice bwever of the beſt. There alſo he had the more 
boly fouls, among whom was Apol onius, and as a writer of that age ſays,.. 


Corift, Abraham, and Orpheus, and ſuch like gods; alſo the images of his an- 
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ceſtars. e intended to build Chriſt a temple, and to receive him among ths 
gods; which Adrian likewiſe is ſaid to have deſigned, who in every city cauſed 
\temples to be raiſed without images, which becauſe they have no gods, are at thi 
day called Adriani. Theſe temples he is ſaid to have prepared for the end nou 
mentioned; but he was hindered by thoſe who having conſulted the auſpices, found 
that if what he propoſed were acrompliſhed, all men would become Chriſtian, 
and the other temples would be deſerted, Lamprid. apud Hiſt. Auguſt. Scrip. 
p. 439. D. p. 351. E. Adrian vegan to conceive a favourable opinion of 
Chriſtianity, about the beginning of the ſecond century, that is in the ve 
infancy of the goſpel. It ſeems mankind thus early ſhewed ſo ſtrong a dif. 
ſition to embrace our faith, that the emperor judged it good policy to adopt 
it into the ſyſtem of religions profeſſed throughout the empire. But the hea- 
then prieſts forſeeing, that if this honour was conferred upon Chriſtianity, the 
whole world would embrace it, and. the temples be deſerted, diverted the 
emperor from his purpoſe, by feigning that the gods kad given them pre- 
monition of the direful conſequences. | | 


13. Arnobius, formerly a heathen teacher of rhetoric at Sicca in Africa, 
flouriſhed A. D. 306. In his firſt book againſt the Gentiles, he ſpeaks thus; 
1s not this an argument for our faith, that in ſo little a ſpace of” time, the ſa- 
craments of Chriſt's great name, are diffuſed over the world? That orators gram- 
marians rhetoricians lawyers phyſicians and philoſophers, men of great genius, 
love our religion, deſpiſing thoſe things wherein before they truſted ? Slaves will 
rather ſuffer torment from their maſters, wives ſooner part with their huſbands, 


and children rather be diſinherited by their parents than abandon the Chriſtian 
faith. | 


14. The emperor Julian, who obtained the purple, A. D. 361, acknow- 
leges, apud Cyrill. Lib. x. p. 327. that in the days of John the apoſtle, great 
numbers in many cities of Greece and Italy embraced the religion of Jeſus, 
which on account of its ſpreading nature, he calls a d:/femper wherenithal 
people were ſeized. By the confeſſion therefore of Julian himſelf, Chriſtianity 
even in his time was no recent forgery, but had exiſtence as early as the 
Chriſtian records inform us. The fame Julian, in his letter to Arſakios, 
chief of the pagan prieſts in Galatia, which is the 49th epiſtle, Oper. pag. 429, 
gives an honourable teſtimony to the practice of the antient Chriſtians. His 


words are, Do we not ſee what bas chiefly increaſed this impiety, ſo he falſely 


calls the Chriſtian religion: Their benevolence to ſtrangers, their care to bury 
the dead, and their feigned ſanity of life ? Every one of which ought to be truly 
and carefully praiſed by us. Not that this ſanctity is ſufficient ; Jas in general 
oblige all the prieſts in Galatia, by threats or perſwaſion to be diligent, or diſmiſs 
them from the prieſtly function, if with their wives, children, and ſervants, they 
do not attend upon the gods, and do not hinder their ſervants and children, or ther 
wives, who are Galileans, to behave impiouſly towards their gods, and to prefer 


fiety 
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piety to inpieiy. Then he gives particular precepts concerning the he: 


of his prieſts, whom he would have formed upon the model of the Chrig; * 
prieſts, as it would ſeem. For he ſays, Exhort cach prieſt not to ge « the 
theatre, not to drink in taverns, and to follow no baſe or infamous trades ; and 
thoſe who obey you honour, and thoſe who diſobey baniſh, Next, he orders houſes, 
to be ſet up for the entertainment of ſtrangers, whether they were of the 
emperor's religion or not, and ſettles a revenue upon them : Adding, For it 
is a ſhame, that ſeeing there is no beggar among the Jews, and theſe impicus 
Gableans maintain not only their own poor, but curs, that the latter ſhould be 
deftitute of the help we ought to afford them, 


Thus by a clear ſucceſſion of undoubted teſtimonies, it appears that the 
Chriſtian religion took its riſe in Judea, as the Goſpels affirm; that it began 
in the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, the time fixed for it in the Chriſtian 
records; and that from Judea it immediately ſpread itſelf into the neighbouring 
countries, and by degrees into all the provinces of the Roman empire, great 
multitudes every where forſaking the religion of their anceſtors for the ſake 
of this better faith, and more perfect form of worſhip. It is therefore cer- 
tain, that the world was converted to Chriſtianity preciſcly at the time, and 
by the inſtruments we ſuppoſe, 0 


820 T. 2. She wing that the Chriftian religion ſpread i tfelf into all countries, 
under the ſevereſt perſecution, | ; 


TT is not ſufficient to have ſhewed, that Chriſtianity began at the time men- 
tioned in the goſpels. We muſt ſhew likewiſe that in the firſt ages, 
mankind embraced our faith under perſecution. This W of great im- 
portance in the prefent argument, merits particular attention; for which rea- 
ſon J have claſſed the proofs of it by themſelves. I muſt however obſerve, 
that theſe proofs eſtabliſh likewiſe the point handled in the preceding ſec- 
tion, namely, the antiquity of our religion, and the numerouſneſs of its diſ- 
ciples in the firſt ages. It ſeems the heathen magiſtrates, prieſts, and philo- 
ſophers from the beginning were jealous of our ſect, gn account of its num- 
bers. And not knowing any other way to prevent the world from being 
over-run with the new principles, they rigorouily perſecuted thoſe whe 
eſpouſed them, in whatever province or corner they appeared. But tho' I 
am to ſhew that the profeſſors of the Chriſtian religion were from the be- 
ginning perſecuted in all countries, it is not my purpoſe to ſpeak of the ſuf- 
ferings of the apoſtles, and firſt preachers of the goſpel. Theſe have been 
ſufficiently explained already, B. III. C. III. $. 3. What I propoſe, is to de- 
monſtrate from hiſtory and other authentic evidence, that in the firſt ages 
the profeſſion as well as the preaching of the goſpels, unanimouſly expoſed 
inen to manifold and great ſufferings. The importance of the ſubject re- 
quires that this proof be not ſlightly paſſed over, For the perſecutions _ 
8 


5 hog B. III. 
496 Cbriatans ſuſtained, as we ſhall ſee bye and bye, demonſtrate that 
the ficlt Lat the ſtrongeſt conviction could determine them to embrace Chri. 
j The goſpel-hiſtory was rendered indubitable by the teſtimony and 
miracles of the apoſtles, and of the reſt of the eye-witneſſes. People there. 
fore did not ſeruple to part with every thing, and to undergo every thing for 
the ſake of a religion ſo clearly proved to be divine. | 


The enemies of revelation, ſenſible of the force of this argument, have, 
upon I know not what foundation, inſinuated or affirmed, that the ſuffer. 
ings of the firſt Chriſtians were not fo great as they are commonly thought 
to have been. To this purpoſe, Mr. Voltaire in his Eſſay on Univerſal Hiſtory, 
vol. i. chap. 5. pag. 60. Where ſpeaking of the Jews, he ſays, © Having an 
* jimplacable hatred to the profeſſors of Chriſtianity, they accuſed them of 
te being the incendiaries who deſtroyed ſome part of Rome under the emperor 
« Nero. It was as unjuſt to impute this accident to the Chriſtians as to Ne- 
& ro. Neither he, nor the Chriſtians nor the Jews had any intereſt in ſettin 

Rome on fire. But there was a neceſſity for appealing the populace, 
who had the ſame deteſtation as the Jews for thoſe ſtrangers. A few poor 
« wretches were ſacrificed to the public vengeance. This inſtance of vio- 
lence ought not, I apprehend, to be reckoned among the perſecutions 
which the Chriſtians underwent on account of their faith : It had nothing 
at all to do with their religion, which was not ſo much as known, and 
which the Romans confounded with Judaiſm, then under the protection 
4 of the laws. This is very certain, that it was not the diſpoſition of the 

ſenate to perſecute any man for his opinion ; that no emperor ever attempt- 
ed to force the Jews to change their religion, neither after the revolt in 
Veſpaſian's reign, nor that which broke out under Adrian. It is true, their 
worſhip was reviled and derided, and ſtatues were erected in their temple 
« before its demolition. But never did Emperor, Proconſul, or Roman 

ſenate, dream of hindering the Jews from believing the Moſaic law. This 
ſingle reaſon ſhews what liberty the Chriſtians had to extend their reli- 
gion in private. The Chriſtians were not moleſted by any of the em- 
perors till the reign of Domitian. Dion Caſſius ſays, that under this em- 
peror there were ſome people condemned as Atheiſts, and for imitating 
* the manners of the Jews. It ſeems thet this oppreſſion, of which we 
have but very imperfect accounts, was neither long nor general. We can- 
not exactly tell why ſome perſons were exiled, nor why they were re- 
called. —Nerva, Veſpaſian, Titus, Trajan, Adrian and the Antoninuſes were 
not perſecutors. Trajan having prohibited all private aſſemblies, wrote 
* ee to Pliny : Du muſt make no inquiry after the Chriſtians,” 
Theſe words ſufficiently prove, that they might conceal themſelves, and 
exerciſe their religion with prudence, tho' through the malice of the prieſts 
and the hatred of the Jews they were frequently carried before the ma- 
5 giltrates and puniſhed. The people, and eſpecially the people of the pro- 
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« yinces, hated the Chriſtians. They incited the magiſtrates againſt them, 
« and were for having them expoſed to wild beaſts in the circus. The em- 
«© peror Adrian not only gave ſtrict charge to Fondanus the pro-conſul of 
« Afja Minor, not to perſecute them, but his orders expreſsly mention, That 
« if the Chriſtians were flandered, the flanderer ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed. 
« This regard to juſtice in Adrian, made ſome people falſely imagine, that this 
« emperor was a Chriſtian, But would he who erected a temple to An- 
« tinous, erect one to Jeſus Chriſt? Marcus Aurelius ordained, that the 
« Chriſtians ſhould not be perſecuted on the account of religion. Caracalla, He- 
« liogabalus, Alexander, Philip, Galien openly protected them; therefore they 
« had full leiſure to extend their doctrine, and to ſtrengthen their infant 
« church.” Nugent's tranſlation. 


In oppoſition to theſe falſe colourings and violent contradictions of truth, 
I place the following clear and authentic teſtimonies, many of them furniſh- 
ed by the heathens themſelves, whereby it will appear, that from the very 
beginning the Chriftians were perſecuted expret>ly on account of their reli- 
gion, that in theſe perſecutions infinite multitudes ſuffered death, that the 
evils which ſollowed the profeſſion of the goſpel were not confined to a par- 
ticular province or ſeaſon ; but were met with in every country, and conti- 
nued for the ſpace of three hundred years. 


The firſt and moſt antient ſufferings of the Chriſtians, are thoſe which they 
underwent from the inferior magiſtrates, from the prieſts and from the po- 
pulace in every country, immediately upon their embracing the goſpel. It 
would be tedious, and indeed needleſs to recount all the inſtances mentioned 
in the Chriſtian records. The general appeals made there concerning thoſe 
evils, will give a juſt enough ideg of them. For example, the Chriſtians in 
judea ſuffered great afflictions immediately on receiving the goſpel, Heb. x. 
32. But call to remembrance the former days, in which after ye were illuminated, 
ye endured a great fight of affiitions : 33. Partly whilſt ye were made a gaxing- 
frick, both by reproaches and afflictions; and partly whiljt ye became companions 
of them that were ſo ufed. 34. For ye had compaſſion of me in my bonds, and 
100% joyfully the ſpoiling of your goods, knowing in yourſelves that ye have in bea- 
ven a better and an enduring ſubſtance. So likewiſe the churches of Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Aſia, and Bithynia, 1 Pet. iv. 12. Beloved, think it nat flrange 
concerning the fiery trial, which ts to try you, as though ſome ſirange thing hap- 
pened unto you. 13. But rejoice in as much as ye are partakers of the fuß- 
ferings of Chriſt. 15. But let none of you ſuffer as a muraerer, &c. 16. Yet 
if any man ſaffer as a Chriſtian, let bim not be aſhamed 3 tut let him gzierify 
God on this behalf. And the churches of Macedonia, 2 Cor viii. 1. Moreover, 
Brethren, we do you to wit of tie grace of God beſtowed on the churches if Ma- 
cedonia : 2. How that in a great trial of afflictiin, the abundonce of their joy, 
and their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their liberality. And the 
church at Theſſalonica, 2 Thel. i. 4. So that we ourſelves glory in you 71 
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the churches if Ged, for your patience and faith in all your perſecutions, and 


tribulations that ye endure. 1 Theſſ. ii. 14. For ye, breiten, became followers of 


the churches of Gad, which in Judea are in Chriſt Yeſus : for ye alſo have ſiy. 


tered like things of your own countrymen, even as they have of 772 Jews. 15. lg 


both killed the Lord Jeſus, and their own prophets, and have pe! ſecuted us. And 
the church at Corinth, 2 Cor. i. 6. And whether we be affiifted, it is for your 
confo!ation and ſalvation, which ts effetual in the end! uring of the Jame Juffering; 
which we alſo ſuffer :=7. And our hope of you is ſtedjaſ!, knowing that as Jeu 
are partakers of the ſufferings, fo ſhall ye be alſo of the conſetation. 2 Tim. ii. 
12. Tea, and all that will live godly in Chriſt Jeſus, ſhall ſuffer pe: je cution, 
The apoſtle Paul acknowleges, that he himſelf had been a violent per ſccutot 
of the apoſtles and diſciples of Chriſt, 1 Tim. i. 12.—putting mie into the 
miniſtry; 13. Who was befor a bla ofphemer, and a perſecutor, and mjurious. But 
T obtained mercy, becauſe 1 did it- 1gnorantly in unbelief : And more fully in his 
defence before Agrippa; : 2 paſſay e worthy of particular notice, becaulc it 
ſhews how great and general the perſecution was, which the Chriſtians ſufferet 
in Judea from the beginning. Such was the miſerable condition into which 
all the firſt Chriſtians were brought by their belief and profeſſion of the go!- 
pel. Againſt this proof offered, I do not ſee what can be objected. The 
early publication of the writings, wherein theſe things are mentioned, ten- 
ders them ſufficiently credible ; becauſe if the goſpel had not expoſed its orofel. 
ſors to tufferings, al! men muſt immediately have been ſenſible of the falſe- 
hood of theſe affirmations, and have rejected the books which contained them, 
Beſides, what purpoſe ot it ſerve, for the Chriitians to ſpeak of them- 
ſelves as deſpiſed afflicted and perſecuted every where. Such repreſentations 
of the conſequences of the Chriſtian profeſſion, could ailure no new pro- 
ſelytes, and as for the old ones, they would rather be diſguſted than pleaſed 
with ſuch things. Not to mention that this was the ready way to raiſe their 
fears, and tempt them to apoſtatize. It is evident therefore, that theſe al- 
feQing repreſentations of the miſeries, to which the firſt Chriſtians were ſub— 
jected, proceeded from no other cauſe but truth alone. 


However, we do not depend vpon the Chriſtian records alone for our 
knowlege of this important fact, that the diſciples of Jeſus were cvery wher? 
perſecuted 3 in the early ages: It is atteſted likewiſe by a variety of heathen 
writers, who inform us i YI that the prevalence of the Chriſtian rc lie gion 
excited the jealouſy of ti Moman emperors themſelves; and that to ſtop it, 
they raiſed furious perſecutions againſt its abettors. The fact is certain, that 
the laws for perſecuting the diſciples of Jeſus were iſſucd by the Roman 
emperors, ede theſe perſecutions Were extended to the whole 
empire. And they were put in execution by the governors of the pro- 
vinces, often with great cruelty. The eſe perſecutions are reckoned to have 
been ten in en e for ſo many were the general more violent and 
known perlecutions. Nevertheleſs, it is certain that during the firſt three cen 


turics, the Chriitians were continually haraſſed in ons province of the empire 
or 
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or other. The heat and extent of the perſecutions indeed were ſometimes 
abated, according to the humanity of a particular emperor, and the moderation 
of this or that governor. But the laws againſt the Chriſtians were never re- 
pealed till the reign of Conſtantine, Who by declaring himſelf of our religion, 
put an end to all the hardſhips which our fathers had for ſo many ages ſuſ- 


tained. 


I. The firſt perſecution of the Chriſtians was raiſed by the emperor Nero, 
A. D. 65. that is, about thirty years after our Lord's death. Concerning this 
zerſecution, we have the teſtimony of Tacitus and Suctonius, who being both 
of them Roman citizens and heathens, are witneſſes of unſpected credit. Ta- 
citus is ſuppoſed to have been fifteen years old at the death of Nero, A. D. 67. 
and therefore may have been an eye-witneſs of this perſecution. In the account 
which he gives of the burning of Rome, he ſays the people imputed 
that calamity to Nero, who they imagined 1ct fire to the city with an inten- 
tion to have the glory of rebuilding it more magnificently, and of calling it 
after his own name, but that Nero laid the blame of the crime on the Chri- 
ſtians; and that to give a more plauſible colour to his calumny, he put great 
numbers of them to death in the moſt cruel manner. Withal to reconcile the 
people to him, he was at great pains to adorn the city, beſtowed largeſſes onthoſe 
who had ſuffered by the fire, and offered many expiatory ſacrifices, to appeaſe 
the Gods. Tacitus's words are *, Annal. xv. But neither by man's aſſiſlance, ner 
by the largeſſes of the emperor, nor by the expiatory ſacrifices offered to the gods, xa 
the evil report quaſhed, but it was believed that the burning had been ordered. 
Wherefore to deſtroy this rumor altogether, Nero furniſhed criminals, and pumſh- 
ed with the met exquiſite ſufferings, theſe whom the vulgar call ( briſtians, 
and who are hated on account of their crimes. The aut/ or of that ſect was ( brit, 
who in the reign of Tiberius was puniſhed with death by the procurater Pontius 
Pilate, But the peſtilent ſuperſtition, which for the preſent was fuppreſſed, brake 
ct afreſh, net only in Judea where the evil firſt began, but in the city alſo, hi- 
ther from every quarter all things atrocious and ſhameful ſœm in, and are per- 


formed. Firſt then, thoſe who cenfeſſed were apprebended ; next by their inferma- 


Sed non ope humana, non largitionibus fatebantur, deinde indicio eorum multitudo in- 
principis, aut deũm placamentis decidebat in- gens, haut perinde in crimine incendii, quam 
famia, quin juſſum incendium. Ergo abolen- odio humani generis convicti ſunt. Et pereun- 
do rumori, Nero ſubdedit reos, et quæſitiſſi- tibus addita ludibria, ut ferarum tergis contec- 
mis penis affecit, quos per flagitia inviſos, vul- ti, laniatu canum interirent, aut crucibus affixi, 
gus Chriſtianos appellabant. Auctor nominis aut flammandi, atque ubi defeciſſet dies in uſum 
ejus Chriſtus, qui Tiberio imperitante, per nocturni luminis urerentur. Hortos ſuos ei 
procuratorem Pontium Pilatum ſupplicio affec= ſpectaculo Nero obtulerat, et Circenſe ludi- 
tus erat, Repreſſaque in preſens exitiabilis ſu- crum edebat, habitu aurigæ permixtus plebi, 
perſtitio rurſus erumpebat, non modo per Ju- vel circulo inſiſtens. Unde quanquam adver- 
deam, originem mali, ſed per urbem etiam: ſus ſontes et noviſſima exempla metitos miſera- 
quo cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda conflu- tio oriebatur, tanquam non utilitate publica, 
unt, celebranturque. Igitur primo correpti qui ſed in ſævitiam unius abſumerentur. 
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tion, A VAST MULTITUDE, who were convicted not ſo much of the crime of the 
burning, as of the hatred of mankind. Theſe were made a ſport of in tbeir death, 
being covered with the ſeins of wild beaſts that they might be torn to pieces of dogs, 
cer nailed to crofjes, or covered with inflammable matter, and when the day-light 
failed, they were burnt to give light at night. For theſe ſpectacles Nero gave hi; 
gardens, and at the fame time exhibited there the Circenſiun games, mixing with 
the multitude in the habit of a charioteer, or driving about in the courſe. Hence 
ven towards the criminals and thoſe who merited the {evereſt tortures, commiſera- 
tion aroſe as towards perſons periſbing not for the public goed, but to gratify the 
cruelty of one man. The teſtimony which Suetonius bears to this perſecu— 
tion, is in the following words. Mer. cap. 16. Affecti ſuppliciis (hriſtiani, 
genus heminum ſuperfſtitionis ncve ac malefice. i. e. The Chriſtians too were pu- 
niſhed with death, a ſert of people addicted to a new and miſchievous ſuper- 
ftition, | 


From the above teſtimonies it appears, 1. That in Nero's reign the Chriſtian 
religion had made great progreſs, that its profeſſors were very numerous in 
the city itſeif, and that many of them ſuffered in this firſt perſecution. For 
Tacitus aſſures us, that there was a great multitude of them (IN NS MULTI- 
TUDo) put to death, contrary expreſsly to Mr. Voltaire, who from his own 
imagination afferts, that a feww poor wretches only were ſacrificed to the public ven- 
geance. And though at firſt, the diſciples of Jeſus were confounded with thoſe 
of Moſes, for reaſons afterwards to be mentioned, (p. 503.) yet the learned hea- 
thens ſoon came to diſtinguiſh them. Accordingly, in the paſſages quoted above, 
the two hiſtorians not only give the Chriſtians their. proper name, but they 
mention their religion as a thing altogether new. They underſtood it there- 
fore to be different from Judaiſm, which they knew was an antient religion, 
being well acquainted with it by reaſon of their commerce with the Jews, 
In particular, Tacitus had ſo diſtin& a knowlege of Chriſtianity, that he was 
able to tell the name of its author, the time and place where he lived, and the 
manner in which he died. 2. Both Tacitus and Suetonius call the Chri- 
ſtian religion a miſchievous ſuperſtition; and the former tells us expreſsly, 
that the profeſſors thereof were univertally hated for their crimes. Now con- 
ſidering the excellency of our religion, and the ſanctity of the firſt Chriſtians, 
theſe characters may ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange. Yet when we remember that 
the goſpel required all men every where to turn from the worthip of idols to 
ſerve the living God, and that the firſt Chriſtians were profeſſed enemies of 
the reigning ſuperſtitions, our wonder will ceaſe, and we ſhall be ſenſible that 
in the judgment of all who thought ſuperficially, whether in high or low lite, 
they could not fail being conſidered as atheiſts, and being loaded with infamy 
on that account. Mankind ſtanding thus affected towards them every where, 
how could Mr. Voltaire in flat contradiction to common ſenſe, from the in- 
dulgence which was granted to the Jews, infer that the Chriſtians had liberty 
to extend their religion in private? 3. It is worthy of notice, that Tacitus 

repreſents 
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repreſents Chr iſt as put to death on account of the new religion which he gave 
out; for he ſays expreſsly, that the Chriſtian ſuperſtition being for the preſent 
ſuppreſſed by the punithment of its author, &roke out afreſh not only in Fudea 
where the evil began, but in the city alſo, The ſame thing Luciaa teſtifies (till 
more directly, in the paſſage De morte peregrini already quoted, B. II. C. IV. 
$ 2, art. II; pag, 326: Theſe are notable teſtimonies of our Lord's innocence. 
He ſuffered the puniſhment of a malefaCtor ; but it was for no crime. To. 
uſe the words of Lucian, He was crucified in Palæſtine for having introduced 
the Cbriſtian ſect. The hiſtory of. Jeſus muſt have been well known, when. 
the heathens themſelves were able to give an account of his death ſo conform- 
able to truth.— 4. What Tacitus has teſtified concerning the cauſe of the ſuffer- 
ings of the Chriſtians under Nero, deſerves particular notice likewiſe. He tells us 
they were convicted, not ſo much of the crime of the burning, as of the hatred of 
mankind. Their hatred therefore of mankind, was the crime for which they: 
were puniſhed, What elſe could this be but their religion? Their innocence in 
other reſpects was admirable, and their love of mankind noble and diſintereſted; 
hut they oppoſed the worſhip of the gods falſcly fo named; they ſhewed the 
folly and impiety of the eſtabliſhed rites; and they exhorted all men to turn 
from theſe vanities. This, by the bigots would be conf:dered as downright 
atheiſm ;. than which no greater injury can be offered to mankind. Where- 
fore, when Tacitus tell us, that the Chriſtians were puniſhed for heir batred of 
mankind, he in fact teſtifies that they were perſecuted for their religion. If any- 
doubt is entertained of this fact, Suetonius's teſtimony will remove it. He. 
ſays expreſsly, that the Chriſtians were puniſted with death, being a ſort of men: 
addicted to a new and miſchievous ſuperſtition. The general manner in which 
Suetonius has repreſented this matter, affords room for ſuſpecting that not the 
Chriſtians of the city only, but that many others alſo were thus puniſhed, 
The perſecution diffuſed itſelf widely. Some antient inſcriptions found in Spain. 
prove this. It is true Mr. Voltaire conſiders them as doubtfu!, and endeavours 
to put a falſe colouring upon them. Yet even according to his own account, 
they remain illuſtrious mon'iments of the perfecutions,. which the firſt Chri- 
ſtians underwent fo early as in the reign of Nero. His words are, Eflay, &c.. 
p. 61. Vit be true that in Spain they hive found inſcriptions, in which Nero is. 
thanked “ for having aboliſhed a new ſuperſti ton in that province,” the antiqui- 
ty of theſe inſcriptions is ſtrongly ſuſpected. But even ſuppoſing them authentic, 
Chriſtianity is not mentioned. And after all, if thoſe contumelicus expreſſions were 
levelled againſt the Chriftians, muſt aw: not impute them to the Jews ſettled at that 
time in Spain, who were jealous of the Chriſtians, and abborred their religion as: 
a domeſtick and inveterate enemy. Farther, the pretence on which the Chri- 
ſtians were puniſhed, ſhews that their ſufferings at this time muſt have been 
general, The burning of the city was imputed to them; not diret'y how- 
ever, but by conſequence : juſt as in after. times, all the calamities which befel 
the empire by the inroads of the barbarous nations, by famine or by peſtilence, 
were imputed to the prevalence of Chriſtianity, T y Chriſtians were — 
atheiſts, . 
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atheiſts. They contemned the worſhip cf the gods, they ſpread their pernicious 
principles, and the people were drawn away from the eſtabliſhed religion. The 
Chriſtians therefore were enemies of mankind, the gods were incen ed, and the 
city was burnt becaule tne rulers tolerated ſuch impieties. To this agree al 


the circumſtances of the hiſtory, Expiatory ſacrifices were offered by the 
emperor, to appeaſe the gods who had brought on the calamity, and the Chri- 


ſtians, who by their impieties had provoked them, were fought after to be pu. 
niſhed. Some were afprehended wwho confeſſed ; not the burning of the city: For 
Tacitus himſelf tells us, that was Nero's work. But they confeſſed their be— 
ing Chriſtians, and they gave information concerning their brethren. Upon 


this, a prodigious number of the ſect was ſeized. And theſe were ccnviclcd, 
not ſo much of the crime cf the burning, as of their hatred of mankind, that is, of 


their being Chriſtians *. 5. The ſeverity of the puniſhments, which on thi; 
occaſion the Chriſtians underwent for their religion, muſt not be overlooked, 
They were not only put to death in the moſt cruel manner, but they were 
inſulted in the agonies of death: Ef pereuntibus addita ludibria. To make 
diverſion for the people, they were ſewed in the ſkins of wild beaſts, and torn 
to pieces by dogs; they were hanged on croſſes, the puniſhment which the 
Romans inflicted on their ſlaves; they were covered over with inflammable 
matter, and when the day-light failed, had fire ſet to them, that by their 
burning they might give light in the night-time ; ſupplying the place of torches 


in the more frequented parts of the city, and in the emperor's gardens, where 


the Circenſian games were celebrated on the occaſion, | 


That the Chriſtians were expoſed to ſufferings every where on account of 
their religion, even before Nero puniſhed them, we learn from Epictetus, 
who lived at Rome in the reign of Nero. For this philoſopher, Ap. Arrian, 
lib. 4. c. 7. alludes to the perſecutions which he obſerved the Chriſtians to 
ſuffer in his time, when he ſpeaks of it as a matter of cuſtom, or of madneſs 
among the Galileans, to neglect their eſtates their bodies their wives and their 
children. Upon the whole, having ſuch authentic teſtimonies, ſhewing the 
dreadful opinion which the heathens entertained of the Chriſtian religion ; and 
declaring what evils the firſt Chriſtians underwent on that account, Mr. Vol- 
taire ought not to have affirmed as he has done, That the Chriſtians were nit 
moleſted by any of the emperors till the reign of Domitian, and that their ſufferings 
under Nero lad nothing at all to do with their religion, which was not fo much 


as known, and which the Romans confounded with Judaiſm, then under the pro- 
tection of the laws. | 


The particulars above mentioned give pro- and went over to the new religion, condemning the 
bability to Lactantius's account of this perſecu- old, being an execraile and pernicious tyrant le 
tion, De Mortib. perſecut. cap. 2. Ni en Nero ob- leaped forth to demzliſh the beavi!y temple, ard to 
ſerved that not only at Rome, but every obere elſs deſtroy juſtice. So firſt if all perſecuting the ſer- 
great multitudes daily forſook. the worſhip rf idols, wants of God, he crucified Peter and flew Paul. 


II. The 
| 5 
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II. The ſecond perſecution of the Chriſtians happened under Domitian, 
about the 55th year after our Lord's aſcenſion, A. D. go. During this per- 
ſecution Flavius Clgmens the conſul, a near relation of the emperor, was put 
to death even in the time of his conſulſhip. His wife Flavia Domitilla, nearly 
related as well as her huſband to Domitian, was baniſhed. Glabrio likewiſe a 
perſon of conſular dignity, was capitally puniſhed, with many others whoſe 
names have periſhed. For theſe facts we have the teſtimony of Dion Caſſius, 
preſerved by Xiphilin, Domitiano. His words are, And in the ſame year, be- 
fides many others, he (Domitian) put to death, Flavius Clemens the conſul, alths' 
he was his coufin, (every patruelis) and had to wife Flavia Domitilla, who was 
berſIF alſo his kinſiosman. The accuſation brought againſt bath was that of 
atheiſm, (aYornqre-) : For which alſo many others were pun:ſhed, who had turned 
aſide to the Fewiſh mſtituticns, (Ixdauss 721, fo the vulgar called Chriſtianity) 
Some of them were put to death, others were deprived of their eſtates, but Domi- 
till: was only baniſhed to Pandateria. Glabrio alſo, who had governed as conſul 
with Trajan, being accuſed of like crimes with the reſt, as well as of other offences, 
he ordered to be put to death, after be had fought with wild beaſts. To underſtand 
this paſſage, we muſt remember that for a while the ignorant confounded the 
Chriſtian with the Jewiſh religion, becauſe both the firit preachers of Chriſtia- 
nity and the firſt converts to it, even in the heathen countries, were of that nation. 
The heathens conſounded the two religions together for this reaſon likewiſe, 
that the Jews and Chriſtians agreed in their oppoſition to Polytheiſm and idol- 
atry, Moreover, as the profeſſors of Judaiſm offered no ſacrifices but in the 
temple of Jeruſalem, all of them who lived among the heathens agreed with the 
Chriſtians in this other point, that ſacrifices made no part of their worſhip. 
Wherefore, when the vulgar, who univerſally conſidered ſacrifice as the molt eſ- 
ſential part of the worſhip of God, found that the Jews and Chriſtians denied the 
exiſtence of the gods commonly worſhipped, and that while they obſtinately 
refuſed all ſociety with them in their ſacrifices, they had none of their own, 
they could not avoid looking upon them as atherſts, guilty of the moſt atrocious 
crimes, Hence Athei/t and Jeu or Chriſtian were terms ſynonimous. This is 
the reaſon why in the paſſage above quoted, many are ſaid to have been puniſh- 


ed as atheiſts, who had gone over to the Jewiſh religion: So they termed 


Chriſtianity, on account of its conformity with Judaiſm, in the two great ar- 
ticles above mentioned, which made ſuch an impreſſion upon the heathens, 
Theirembracing the Chriſtian religion therefore, was the crime for which Domi- | 
tian punithed Flavius Clemens and his wife Domitilla, though both of them were 
his relations ; the crime alſo for which he puniſhed Glabrio and the reſt, This 
defection he and his counicllors conſidered as downright atheiſm, and being 
perſuaded that the fate of the ſtate was intimately connected with religion, he 
was fo enraged, that deaf to the voice of na'ure and friendſhip, he thought 
he could not too ſeverely punith ſuch deteſtable crimes. And as in theſe inſtances 
he was reſtrained, neither by the dignity of the perſons nor by the ties of blood, 
We may be ſure no f.vour was ſhewed to any others guilty of tae like offences. 
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It is therefore reaſonable to believe, that as this perſecution was moſt crucl, ſo 
it was general. We have one trace of it in the chriſtian records. The 
evangeliſt John, Rev. i. 9. writing to all who believed ip Jeſus every where, 
calls himſelf their Bᷣroi her and companion in tribulation : And tells them, that 
he was banithed to the %% of Patmos for the word of God, and for the teſti. 
mony of Teſus. For that theſe tribulations befel the Chriſtians, and this 
baniſhment happened to John in the reign of Domitian is probable, becauſe 
that date agrees more perfectly to John's age than any other. 


The profeſſors of Chriſtianity being univerſally looked upon as Atheiſts, 
and ſuffering the puniſhment by law due to ſuch, it is little wonder that the 
worſt of crimes were imputed to them by the antient heathens, who -were 
wholly ignorant both of their character, and of the nature of the religion 
which they profeſſed. W herefore -Chriſtianity and its diſciples lying under 
theſe aſperſions, it need give us no pain at all, now that we underſtand the 
true ſtate of the caſe, to find the antient apologiſts vindicating both from the 
charge of Atheiſm profanity and debauchery, which was thus ignorantly le- 
velled againſt them. | 


III. The third perſecution began in the third year of Trajan's reign, about 
the 65th year after our Lord's aſcenſion, A. D. 100. There were now ſe- 
were laws made againſt Hetœriæ or illegal ſocieties. Of this kind were reckon- 
ed all colleges corporations and affociations, which were not eſtabliſhed either 
by the conſtitution of the emperors, or by the decree of the ſenate. Where 
theſe legal bonds were wanting, the ſociety was ſuppoſed to be knit together 
purely by friendſhip (crapz). And as this principle naturally leads men to 
enter deeply into one another's views, ſocieties founded thereon were regard- 
ed with an evil eye by the ſtate, and conſidered as nurſeries of ſedition, 
They were therefore prohibited by law, and the members of them were 
deemed guilty of treaſon. But the Chriſtians being ſo unlucky as to fall very 
early under general diſpleaſure, on account of their oppoſition to the eſtabliſh- 
ed worſhip of the countries where they lived, the governors of the provinces 
about this time haraſſed them exceedingly, on pretence of their holding he- 
tzriz ; ſo that a ſharp perſecution broke out againſt them in moſt parts of the 
empire, and many of them fell by the rage of popular fury, as well as by 
ed cts and proceſſes. This perſecution was ſo much the more grievous, that 
the Chriſt:ans ſuffered under the character of malefactors, by the appoint- 
ment of an emperor famous through the whole world for his ſingular wit- 
dom juſtice and humanity. But his ſeverities againſt them, procceded from 
his being unacquainted with the nature of their religion, and the manner of 
their life. During this perſecution, the younger Pliny was proconſul of Bi- 
thynia, a province of the Roman empire on the Euxine ſea. In this remote 
country there were now prodigious numbers of Chriſtians, againſt whom the 
proconſul, by the emperor's edict, was obliged to uſe all manner of ſeverity. 
; Nevertheleſs 
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Nevertheleſs being a perſon of good ſenſe and moderation, he thought it 
prudent not to proceed to the higeſt rigors of law, till he had repreſented the 
caſe to Trajan himſelf, and knew his pleaſure concerning it. He therefore 
wrote him a letter, wherein he explained his difficulties, told him the method 
he had hitherto obſerved in puniſhing the Chriſtians, gave him an account of 
their belief their worſhip and their manners, according to the information 
he had received from ſuch Chriſtians as had apoſtatiſed to avoid per- 
ſecution ; laſt of all, he begged the emperor's advice how he ſhould act to- 
wards the Chriſtians for the future. This letter is cited by Tertullian and 
Euſebius ; and being ſtill extant, does great honour to our religion many ways. 
It is the 97th of the 10th Book of Pliny's Letters, and is as follows *.— Pi 

to Trajan. It is my cuſtom, Sir, to conſult you upon all things about which I have 
ony doubt. For who can better either reſolve my doubts, or remove my 1gnorance. 
1 never was preſent at any of the proceſſes againſt the Chriſtians. Therefore 
1Thnow neither what it is in them that uſes to be puniſhed, nor how far the inquiry 
concerning them uſes to be carried, Moreover, I heſitated not a little whether 


Plinius Trajano. 

Solemne eſt mihi, domine, omnia, de qui- 
bus dubito, ad te referre. Quis enim poteſt 
melius vel cunctationem meam regere, vel ig- 
norantiam inſtruere ? Cognitionibus de Chriſti- 
anis interfui nunquam : [deo neſcio, quid, & 
quatenus, aut puniri ſoleat, aut quæri. Nec 
mediocriter hæſitavi, ſitne aliquod diſcrimen æ- 
tatum, an quamlibet teneri nihil a robuſtioribus 
differant; detur pænitentiæ venia: An ei, qui 
omnino Chriſtianus fuit, deſiſſe non profit ; no- 
men ipſum etiam fi flagitiis careat, an flagitia 
cohzrentia nomini puniantur. Interim in üs, 
qui ad me tanquam chriſtiani deferebantur, 
hunc ſum ſecutus modum. Interrogavi ipſos an 
eſſent Chriſtiani : Confitentes iterum ac tertio 
interrogavi, ſupplicium minatus : Perſeverantes 
duci jufſi, Neque enim dubitabam, qualecun- 
que eſſet quod faterentur, pertinaciam certe & 
inflexibilem obſtinationem debere puniri. Fu- 
erunt alii ſimilis amentiz : Quos quia cives Ro- 
mani erant, adnotavi in urbem remittendos : 
Mox ipfo tractatu, ut fieri ſolet, diffundente ſe 
crimine, plures ſpecies inciderunt. Propoſitus 
eſt libellus ſine auQore, multorum nomina con- 
tinens, qui negant ſe eſſe Chriſtianos, aut fu- 
iſe; cum præcunte me deos appellarent, & 
imagini tuæ (quam propter hoc juſſeram cum 
limulacris numinum afferri) thure, ac vino ſup- 
plicarent : Præterea malediccrent Chriſto; quo- 
rum nihil cogi poſſe dicuntur, qui ſunt revera 
Chriftiani, Ergo dimittendos putavi. Alii ab 
indice nominati, eſſe ſe Chriſtianos dixerunt : 
Et mox negaverunt, fuiſſe quidem ſed deſüſſe: 


1 


Quidem ante triennium, quidem ante plures 
annos, non nemo ante viginti quoque, omnes & 
imaginem tuam, deorumque ſimulacra venerati 
ſunt ; ii & Chriſto maledixerunt. Adfirmabant 
autem, hanc fuifſe ſummam vel culpæ ſuæ, vel 
erroris, quod effent ſoliti ſtato die ante lucem 
convenire, carmenque Chriſto quaſi deo dicere 
ſecum invicem : ſeque ſacramento non in ſcelus 
aliquod obſtringere, fed ne furta ne latrocinia 
ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, 
ne depoſitum appellati abnegarent : Quibus per- 
actis, morem ſibi diſcedendi fuiſſe, rurſuſque 
coeundi ad capiendum cibum, promiſcuum ta- 
men & innoxium: Quod ipſum facere deſiiſſe 
poſt edictum meum, quo ſecundum mandata 
tua hetærias eſſe vetueram. Quo magis neceſ- 
ſarium credidi, ex duabus ancillis que miniſtræ 
dicebantur, quid eſſet veri & per tormenta quz- 
rere. Nihil aliud inveni, quam ſuperſtitionem 
pravam & immodicam. Ideo dilata cognitione 
ad conſulendum te decurri, viſa eſt enim mihi 
res digna conſultatione, maxime propter peri- 
clitantium numerum. Multi enim omnis æta- 
tis, omnis ordinis, utriuſque ſexus etiam vocan- 
tur in periculum & vocabantur. Neque civitates 
tantum, ſed vicos etiam atque agros ſuperſtitio- 
nis iſtius contagio pervagata eſt: Quæ videtur 
ſiſti & corrigi poſſe. Certe ſatis conſtat, prope 
jam deſolata templa cœpiſſe celebrari, & ſacra 
ſolemnia diu intermiſſa repeti: Paſſimque venire 
victimas, quarum adhuc rariſſimus emptor in- 
veniebatur. Ex quo facile «ſt opinari quæ turba 
ons emendari poſlit, ſi fiat pœnitentiæ 
ocus. | 


there 
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there was nt foie diſtinctian of ages to be made; whether the weakeſt differ in 
guilt from the more robuſt : Whether pardim may be granted to the penitent: 
Or if it ought to be us advantage to bim who was really a Chriſtian, to have 
left off being fo : Withai, whetoer the name itſelf without any other crimes, gr 
crimes going along with the name ought to be puniſhed. In the mean time, with 
reſpect to theſe who were brought before me as Chriſtians, I obſerved this me. 
thed. I aſked them, Whether they were Chriſtians? And when they confeſſid, 
I aſeed them a ſecond and a third time, threatning the puniſhment. Thoſe why 
perſevered, I ordered bo be carried off. For whatever that might be which they 
confeſſed, I did not doubt that their contumacy and inflexible ob/tinacy ought to be 
puniſhed. There were others infected with the like phrenſy, whom becauſe they 


were Roman citizens, I ſet down as to be remitted to the city. The crime a 


commonly happens, ſpreading itſelf by the very proſecution, more ſpecies thereof 
immediately occurred. An anonymous libel was given in, containing the names ef 
many. Theſe denied that they were Chriſtians, or ever had been; whilſt at the 
fame time they invoked the gods, I repeating the form before them, and by offer- 
ing incenſe and wine worſhipped your image, which for this purpoſe J had or- 
dered to be brought along with the ſtatues of the gods, Moreover, they reviled 
Chriſt : None of which things, they jay, thoſe who are really Chriſtians, can be 
compelled to do. Therefore I judged they were to be diſiniſſed. Others named by 
an informer, ſaid they were Chriſtians, but denied it again: They had been ſo, 
but had left off, ſome three years ago, ſome more years, and ſome even twenty. 
All theſe worſhipped both your image and the ſtatues of the Gods. Theſe alſq 

reviled Chriſt. They affirmed however, that this was the whole of their fault er 
error: That they were wont en an appointed day to meet befire it was light, 
and to fing with one another an hymn to Chriſt as a God; and to bind themſelves 
with an cath, not to any wicked thing, but to commit no thefts, us robberies, 11 
adulteries, to break no promiſe, and to refuſe giving back no pledge when aſſed. 
Theſe things finiſhed, it was thetr cuſtom to depart, then to meet again in order 
to take food, which however was innocent and eaten in common, But even this 
they had left off doing after my edict, whereby according to your orders I had 
prohibited illegal focteties. From this account, I zjudged it more neceſſary to ſearch 
out the truth, even by torture, from two young women who were called deaconneſſes. 
But I found nothing elſe but a perverſe and immoderate ſuperſtition. Wherefore, 
deferring farther cogniſance of the matter, I have recourſe to you for advice. 


For it ſeems to me a matter worthy of deliberation, chiefly becauſe of the nun- 


ber of thoſe wwho are in danger. For many of all ages, of every rant, and f 
borh ſexes alſo, are called to account and will be called. Neither through the ci- 
ties only, but the villages ' alſo and the country, is the contagion of that ſu- 
perſtition ſpread, which it appears may yet be ſtopped and corrected; at leaſt it 
is very certain, that the almsjt deſolate temples are begun to be frequented, and the 
ſacred rites long neglected to be renewed. Moreover the victims every where are 
fold, of which hitherto ſcarce any buyer was found, From this it is eaſy to * 
e 
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hf what a multitude of men may be reclaimed, if there is allowed place for 
repentance. | 


From this letter, which was wrote about the 65th or 66th year after our 
Lord's aſcenſion, it appears, 1. That in leſs than the ordinary term of a man's 
life, Chriſtianity had made incredible progreſs, and in remote heathen coun- 
tries was become the prevailing perſuaſion. In Bithynia particularly, almoſt 
all the inhabitants were now become Chriſtians, and the antient religion was 
maintained only by the influence of the prieits and magiſtrates. To this 
purpoſe the following paſſage of the above letter. Jt ſeems to me a matter 
worthy of deliberation, chiefly becauſe of the number of theſe who are in dan- 
er. For many of all ages, of every rank, and of both ſexes alſo, are called to 
account and will be called. Neither through the cities only, but the villages alfo 
and the country is the contagion of that ſuperſtition ſpread, The prevalence 
of the chriſtian religion appears likewiſe from the univerſal decay of the Pa- 
gan worſhip. The temples were deſerted, and the ſacrifices diſcontinued, 
Or if any victim happened to be offered, ſcarce any perſon would buy it. 
The now almoſt deſolate temples are begun to be frequented, and the ſacred rites 
lng neglected, to be renewed ; morecver the viftims every where are ſold, 
which hitherto ſcarce any buyer as found. But—2. That for which the 
above letter is chiefly valuable in the preſent cauſe, is the diſtinct account 
which it gives of the ſufferings of the Chriſtians, and of the violence where- 
with the proſecutions againſt them were carried on. For Pliny infinuates, 
that before he obtained the proconſulſhip, proceſſes againſt the Chriſtians were 
common every where, and puniſhment had often been inflicted upon them. 
1 never was preſent at any of the proceſſes againſt the Chriſiians : Therefore J 
neither know what it is in them that uſes to be puniſhed, nor how far the in- 
quiry concerning them fes to be carried. Pliny's office as proconſul obliged 
him to preſide in the trials of the Chriſtians, as ſoon as he arrived in Bithy- 
nia: Or at leaſt immediately after he had in obedience to the emperor's or- 
ders, publiſhed the edict againſt Hetæriæ, of which he ſpeaks towards the 
concluſion of his letter. Wherefore the proceſſes which he was not preſent 
at, muſt have been ſuch as were carried on againſt the Chriſtians by virtue of 
Domitian's edict, during that part of his reign which followed his edi, the 
reign of his ſucceſſor Nerva, and the beginning of the reign of Trajan. 
3. From the various doubts, which Pliny in his letter expreſſes concerning 
the method of carrying on the proceſſes againſt the Chriſtians, we learn that 
in the period above-mentioned, theſe proceſſes had been managed with great 
violence and injuſtice. Mo ecver, I heſitated not a little whether there was not 
ſeme diſtinction ages to be made? whether the weakeſt differ in guilt from the 
more robuſt ; whether pardon may be granted to the penitent : Or if it eugit to 
be no advantage to him who <was really a Chriſtian, to bave left of being jo. 
Withal whether the name itfelf, without any other crimes, or crimes going ang 
with the name ought to be puniſhed. It ſeems the former governors in the 
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trials of the Chriſtians, had made no diſtinction of ages. The weaknef 
of ſex or underſtanding in the criminals, had not been conſidered by them, 
Pardon had never been granted to the penitent : It was even no advantage to 
a man to have renounced Chriſtianity, ſeveral years before any p:ofecution was 
commenced againſt him. The name alone without any other crtme, had 
expoſed every one inevitably and without diſtinction, to the utmoſt rigors of 
law. The enemies of the Chriſtians without doubt repreſented to the pro. 
conſul, that by theſe rules the proceſſes againſt the Chriſtians had been carried 
on formerly. What elſe but theſe repreſentations violently urged, on the one 
hand, and his own good ſenſe and inclination to juſtice, on the other, could 
reduce Pliny to any doubtfulneſs on this head. We may therefore hold it as 
certain, that even in their trials the Chriſtians were greatly injured, Belides 
Pliny himſelf tells us, that he proſecuted many on an anonymous libel. $9 
that under this beſt of governors, the moſt virtuous citizens might be brought 
to a trial for their lives and fortunes, without any accuſer appearing to make 
good the charge againſt them.— 4. The ſevere methods uſed in detecting 
and puniſhing the Chriſtians in former reigns, did not it ſeems hinder the 
ſpreading of their religion. Or it may be, by the humanity of ſome of the 
governors, the rigor of the perſecution in certain provinces was relaxed, 
Therefore Trajan, though famed for juſtice and humanity, publiſhed a new 
edict whereby the ſeverities againſt the Chriſtians were revived. This empe- 
ror, not ſufficiently ſenſible of the abſurdity of the commonly received wor- 
ſhip, and being altogether ignorant of the true nature of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, certainly imagined that he conſulted the good of the ſtate, when by 
perſecution he endeavoured to hinder the ſpreading of opinions, which by all 
the heathens were looked upon as no better than Atheiſm. In Bithynia in- 
deed and other countries, where almoſt all the people of every order were 
Chriſtians, we may ſuppoſe the magiſtrates would proceed according to law in 
the execution of the emperor's edict. But in countries where the abettors of 
the old religion were more numerous, we may believe that not only numbers 
were put to death by law, but that many likewiſe fell by the rage of popular 
fury, as the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians inform us.— 5. The moſt humane and 
equitable magiſtrates who preſided at the trials of the Chriſtians, accounted 
their refuſing to worſhip the Gods an unreaſonable obſtinacy, which without 
any other fault, merited death. Pliny himſelf was of this ſentiment. Thy/e 
who perſevered, 1 ordered to be led away to execution; for whatever that was 
which they confeſſed, I did not doubt that their contumacy and inflexible obſtinacy 
ought to be puniſhed. If the reſolution wherewith the Chriſtians perſevered in 
refuſing to worſhip falſe Gods, was puniſhed in this manner by one of Pli- 


ny's good ſenſe and moderation, what favour had they to expect from gover- 
nors more ignorant and brutal, 


Pliny's letter, together with the informations which the emperor received. 
from other governors of provinces, particularly from Tiberianus governor of 
| | 7 Paleſtine, 
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Paleſtine, prevailed with Trajan to relax the rigor of the perſecution ſo far, 
that he did not allow the magiſtrates as formerly to make ſearch after the 
Chriſtians. They were only to puniſh them when accuſed and convicted. 
And in trying them, the rules of juſtice were to be more carefully obſerved. 
For this purpoſe, when he came to Antioch in his eaſtern expedition, he wrote 
to Pliny as follows *.—Trajan to Pliny. Neu have, my Secundus, followed the 
method which you ought, in diſcuſſing the cauſes of theſe who were delated to you 
as Chriſtians. Nor indeed is it poſſible in generol to determine any thing, which 
may have the appearance of a certain rule in this matter, Theſe men are not 10 
be ſearched after by you. If they are accuſed and convicted, they are to be pu- 
niſhed : Yet fo, that if any denies himſelf to be a Chrijtian, and makes the fame 
manifeſt in fact, namely by worſhipping our Gods, although he may have been 
ſuſpeted formerly, let him obtain pardon on account of his repentance. But ana- 
nymous libels preſented, ought to have no wetght in any criminal trial, for it is a 
very bad precedent, and by no means belonging to this age. 


The only obſervation I ſhall make upon Trajan's anſwer to Pliny, is, that 
it relaxed the rigor of the perſecution but a very little. This will appear by 
conſidering what the emperor wrote, as an anſwer to the queſtions which 
Pliny propoſed to him. Pliny had aſked, how far the inquiry after the Chriſ- 
tians was to be carried? Whether any diſtinction of age or ſex, was to be 
made in their proſecution and puniſhment? Whether if any one renounced 
Chriſtianity, he was to be pardoned ? Whether the name itſelf without any 
other crime, was to be puniſhed, or only ſuch crimes as were found accom- 
panying the name? At the ſame time he told him, that he had already pro- 
ſecuted many upon an anonymous libel, and propoſed as the moſt effectual 
means of making the deſolated temples to be frequented, that place for re- 
pentance ſhould be allowed to the Chriſtians. In anſwer to theſe queſtions, 
Trajan wrote that He Chriſtians were not to be ſearched after, he meant by 
the governor and inferior magiſtrates ; for he added, That theſe who were ac- 
caſed and convicted of being Chriſtians, were to be puniſhed. Yet if any one 
faid he was not a Chriſtian, and proved it by worſhipping the Gods, he Was to 
be pardoned. Farther, the proconſul and the other magiſtrates were to pay no 
regard to anonymous libels in any criminal trial, becauſe it was a bad prece- 
dent, and not agreeable to the emperor's character. All theſe regulations were 
according to juſtice. However they ſcreened the Chriſtians neither from pro- 
ſecution nor puniſhment, For the emperor expreſly declared it to be his 


* Trajanus Plimo. men, ut qui negaverit ſe Chriſtianum eſſe, id-- 

Actum, quem debuiſti, mi Secunde, in ex- que re ipſa manifeſtum fecerit, id eſt, ſuppli- 

eutiendis cauſis eorum, qui Chriſtiani ad te de- cando diis noſtris, quamvis ſuſpectus in præteri- 

lati fuerant, ſecutus es. Neque enim in uni- tum fuerit, veniam ex. pœnitentia impetret.. 

verſum aliquid, quod quaſi certam formam ha- Sine auctore vero propoſiti libelli, nullo crimine 

beat, conſtitui poteſt. Conquirendi non ſunt, locum habere debent: nam & peſimiexemply 
& deferentur & arguentur puniendi ſunt ;, ita ta- eſt, nec noſtri ſeculi eſt. 


plcature, 
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pleaſure, that zf any Chriſtian was convicted be was to be puniſhed. And none 
was to be pardoned on any condition, but bs formally renouncing Chriſttanity, 
by epenly wworſhpping idols in the rourt, And being filent with reſpe& to the 
propoſal which Pliny had made, of puniſhing the Chriſtians only for ſuch 
- crimes as they were found guilty of, and of diſtinguiſhing between them ac- 
cording to their ages ſexes and underſtandings, he thereby intimated that it 
was his pleaſure, the Chriſtians ſhould be puniſhed merely for the name with. 
out any other crime, and that in puniſhing them no diſtinction of age or ſex gr 
underſtanding was to be made, To conclude, as the proconſul and the ma- 
giſtrates under him were obliged to proſecute the Chriſtians at the inſtance of 
any informer who appeared, informers were encouraged to accule them ; and 
the rather that no penalty was inflicted on the informer, in caſe he did not 
make good his charge.—The emperor's pleaſure being thus made known, and 
the rules for the proſecution of the Chriſtians alcertained, is it to be ſup— 
poſed that informers and proſecutors would be wanting, in countries where 
there were ſo many ido! prieſts with their retainers, whoſe very office was an- 
nihilated, and whoſe livings were deſtroyed by the prevalence of Chriſtianity ? 
— Thus it appears that the perſecution under Trajan muſt have been very le- 
vere, even after he is ſaid to have relaxed it. Accordingly we find that in 
this reign, Ignatius Biſhop of Antioch was carried priſoner from Syria to 
Rome, for being a Chriſtian. The fact he tells us himſelf, Epiſt. ad Epheſ. 
ſub initio. For hearing that I came lound from Syria for the common name 
and hope, truſting through your prayers to fight with beaſis at Rome ; that ſ% by 
ſuffering 1 may become indeed the diſciple of him who gave himſelf to God an 
offering and ſacrifice fir us, ye haſlened to ſee me. Whiſton's "Tranſlation. 
And Euſebius informs us, that he ſuffered martyrdom in the tenth year of 
Trajan, Theſe things being ſo, Mr. Voltaire has done great violence to truth, 
in numbering Trajan among the emperors who did not perſecute the Chtiſ- 
tians. 


IV. The fourth general perſecution began A. D. 126, in the gth year of 
Adrian's reign, that is, about the goth year after our Lord's aſcenſion, and 
was continued under the emperor Antoninus Pius, who ſucceeded to the em- 
pire A. D. 138.— While Adrian tarried at Athens, happening to be initiated 
into the Eleuſinian myſteries, he expreſſed ſuch zeal about the heathen ſu— 
perſtition, that many put the former edicts againſt the Chriſtians in execution. 
By this means, the perſecution became ſo hot, that they were obliged to remon- 
ſtrate, particularly Quadratus biſhop of Athens, and Ariſtides a philoſopher 
in that city, who preiented-apologies to Adrian, wherein they defended the 
Chriſtian religion againſt the objections of its adverſaries; and in confirmation 
of its divine original, ſtrenuouſly urged our Lord's miracles, particularly his 
curing diſeaſes, and his railing the dead. Thele apologies which are now loſt, 
together with letters from Serenius Granianus, repreſenting the injuſtice of 
the procedure againſt the Chriſtians, greatly afſuaged the emperor's zeal, and 

made 
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made him write to the governors of the provinces, and particularly to Minu- 
cius Fundanus proconſul of Aſia Minor, commanding that no Chriſtian ſhould 
be diſlurbed on account of his religion. And that whoſrever accuſed them, with« 


gut alledging any other crime againſt them, ſhould be puniſhed. Euſeb. Eccl. 


Hiſt, lib. 4. c. 8, 9,—Adrian having thus begun to entertain a favourable no- 


tion of the Chriſtians, did not ſtop here. He cauſed a great many temples to 


be built without images. Theſe Lampridius, a heathen writer, tells us he 
deligned to dedicate unto Chriſt, intending to receive him among the gods: 
which temples remained in Lampridius's time, and from Adrian were called 
Adriani. (See the paſſage quoted and tranſlated, ſect. 1. of this chap. art. 8.) 
—Of Adrian's reſcript, Juſtin Martyr, formerly a heathen philoſopher, an- 
nexed a copy to the apology which he addreſſed to the emperor Antoninus 
Pius, under whom the perſecution begun by Adrian was continued. For 
about the year of our Lord 140, that is, in the ſecond or third of Anto- 
ninus Pius, the Chriſtians began to be much harraſſed in ſeveral parts of the 
empire, by reaſon that the edicts of former emperors were put in execution 


againſt them, On this occaſion, Juſtin Martyr compoſed that which is in- 


titled his ſecond Apology, but which in reality was his firſt ; inſcribing it to 


the emperor Antoninus Pius, to his adopted ſons, to the ſenate, and to the 
whole people of Rome. This Apology, with the copy of Adrian's reſcript 
annexed, and the informations ſent him from different parts of the empire, 


ſo impreſſed Antoninus Pius, who was naturally of a merciful diſpoſition, that 


he publiſhed a letter or reſcript in behalf of the Chriſtians, wherein we are 
told he inſinuated that they got the better of their oppoſers by laying down 
their lives in ſupport of their cauſe, and ordered, that no Chriſtian, without 
being guilty of a crime againſt the government, ſhould be diſturbed. Euſeb. 
Eccleſ. Hiſt, lib. 4. c. 13. But the emperor finding that his reſcript did. 
not reſtrain the malice of the enemies of the Chriſtians, gave an edict to be 
publiſhed at Epheſus in the hearing of the council of Afia, ordering among 
other things as follows: I any ſball ſtill proceed to create troudle to one that is a 
Cbriſlian, or to accuſe him of crimes merely becauſe he 1s a Chriſtian, let him who. 
is indicted be diſcharged th he is found to be a Chriſtian, and let the informer 
limſelf undergo the puniſhment. Euſebius Eccleſ. Hiſt, lib. 4. c. 26. pag. 190. 
Edit. Reading, informs us, that Antoninus Pius ſent his reſcripts in favour 
of the Chriſtians to the following cities by name, Laritia, Theſſalonica, 
Athens, and in general through all Greece. Hence we may collect, that in 
theſe places more eſpecially, the Chriſtians were numerous, and the perſe- 
cutions violent. 


V. The fifth perſecution began in the ſecond year of the reign of the em- 
peror Marcus. Aurelius Antoninus Philoſophus, about 128 years after our 
Lord's aſcenſion, A. D. 162. In the firſt year of this perſecution, Juſtin 
Martyr publiſhed that which is commonly called his firſt Apology, tho' in re- 
ality it was his ſecond, In this Apology, Juſtin inſinuated that he expected 
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Creſcens the Cynic, with whom he had been engaged in a diſpute concerning 
the Chriſtian religion, would ſeize him, and have him condemned to death. 
Euſebius ſays Juſtin actually preſeated this Apology to Marcus Aurelius, But 
it neither ſaved his own life, nor ſtemmed the perſecution, For man 
ſuffered martyrdom at Rome, and among the reſt Juſtin himſelf,” A. D. 164, 
However the ſufferings of the Chriſtians did not become general till the ſe- 
venth year of Antoninus's reign, 4. D. 168. when the perſecution is com- 
monly dated. The edicts againft the Chriſtians, by which they were at this 
time oppreſſed, the admirers of Antoninus charge wholly upon his colleague 
Verus. But others with better reaſon blame Antoninus himſelf, who was 
rompted to perſecute the Chriſtians, by his ſuperſtitious zeal for Gentiliſm, 
his defire to placate the gods, and his anxiety to remove the great miſeries 
under which the empire groaned by reaſon of plagues and wars. In the 17th 
year of the reign of this prince, ſays Euſebius, (Eccleſ. Hiſtor. lib. 5. proem.) 
the perſecution againſt us raged with great violence in ſeveral parts of the world, 
thro' the enmity of the people in the cities. What vaſt multitudes of martyrs there 
were throughout the whole empire, may be well concluded from what happened in 
one nation. He means France, where the perſecution was particularly violent; 
eſpecially at Lyons and the neighbouring country : the Chriſtians there being 
put to death in great numbers, and by the moſt exquiſite torments. At Lyons 
and Vienne they are celebrated for bearing their ſufferings with admirable 
conſtancy : And among the reſt Pothinus biſhop of Lyons, then about ninety 
years old, who having ſuffered many indignities, died in priſon, Of the 
ſufferings of their martyrs, the churches of Lyons and Vienne ſent a relation 
to the churches of Afia and Phrygia, the greateſt part of which letter ſtill 
remains, being preſerved by Euſebius in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. See B. III. 
C. I. ſect. 3. art. VI. This perſecution raged likewiſe in the oppoſite ex- 
tremity of the empire. For in the year of our Lord 169, Polycarp biſhop of 
Smyrna was put to death. Of his martyrdom the church at Smyrna publiſhed 
an account, for the information and edification of other churches. This re- 
lation having been publiſned immediately after the matter happened, is a very 
antient writing. From it we learn, that many of the Chriſtians were by the 
proconſul's orders thrown to the wild beaſts. See B. III. C. I. ſect. 3. art. J. 
pag. Celſus now lived. The ſufferings of the Chriſtians in this and the 
other perſecutions he beheld; for they were ſo general, that every body had 
an opportunity to be an eye-witneſs of them. Accordingly Celſus in two dit- 
ferent paſſages has atteſted them. The firſt is, Apud Origen Contr. Celſum, 
lib. 8. p. 409. Are not theſe now ſome of your abſurdities, to wiſh and hope 
concerning the body, that the very ſame fhall be raiſed ; as if nothing were bet- 
ter, or of more value to you. And on the other hand, to throw the ſame body 
into torments, as ſomething vile, —Ibid. pag. 423. Speaking of the temporal 
bleſſings which the Chriſtians expected God would beſtow on them and their 
proſelytes, Celſus ſays, You ſee how much good he has done to them and to you. 
To them, injiead of becoming lords of the whole earth, there is not left remaining 
any 
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any ccuntry er habitatim. And if any ime of vn wwand:rs about, aud even 
hides Limſiſf, he is ſcarcbed out, and made to ſuffer the puniſi ment of death.— 
At length, Melito and Appollinaris having addreſſed the emperor Marcus Au- 
relius by their Apologies, and many governors of provinces having wrote to 
him favourably of the Chriſtians, he put a ſtop to the perſecution after it had 
raged many years. Some are of opinion that the two reſcripts attributed by 
Euſebius to Antoninus Pius, and of which we have already given an account, 
were iſſued by Marcus Aurelius. But about this we need not anxiouſly diſ- 
pute. Certain we are, that after a while he put a ſtop to the horrid cruelties, 


which for ſeveral years had been exerciſed towards the Chriſtians in all parts 
of the empire. 


VI. The fixth perſecution happened in the reign of Severus, about 168 
years af:er our Lord's aſcenſion, A. D. 203. While Severus was abſent in 
the eaſt, his favourite Plautian, an African, who governed the city in his 
abſence, put many Chriſtians to death, This moved Tertullian to publiſh an 
apology inſcribed to the ſenate and magiſtrates of the Roman empire. About 
this time a variety of crimes were charged upon the Chriſtians : Such as, that 
they deſpiſed the gods whom the emperors themſelves worthipped, and who 
had raiſed the empire to ſuch a pitch of greatneſs; that by their impicties, 
they had brought many calamities upon the world ; that they worſhipped the 
head of an aſs, &. In his apology, Tertullian demonſtrated the falſehood of 
theſe and all the other crimes of which the Chriſtians were accuſed, and 
ſhewed both the ſoundneſs of their faith, and the ſanctity of their lives. 
The effect of this apology was, that the perſecution was relaxed, eſpecially 
at the return of the emperor, who had not countenanced theſe ſeverities. 
However, not long after this, Severus himſelf became very cruel towards the 
Chriſtians, For in the 1oth year of his reign, A. D. 203, he publiſhed an 
edict againſt us, in which the Jews likewiſe were comprehended. His pre- 
tence for perſecuting the Chriſtians was, that they were impious perſons, who 
deſigned nothing but rebellion againſt the ſtate, The emperor's edits were 
executed with ſuch inhumanity, that the Chriſtians believed the times of An- 
tichriſt were really come. Among many who fell in this perſecution, 
were Victor biſhop of Rome, Irenæus biſhop of Lyens in Gaul, Leonidas 
the father of Origen, He was beheaded at Alexandria in Ægypt. Potamizna 
an illuſtrious virgin and her mother, who after various torments were de- 


ſtroyed by the flames; as was Baſilides an officer who aſſiſted at their exe- 
cution, 


VII. The feventh perſecution was raiſed by the emperor Maximinus, about 
202 years after our Lord's aſcenſion, A. D. 236. Maximinus was a perſon of 
a cruel diſpoſition. This he ſhowed, as by many things, fo by his perſecution 
of the Chriſtians, who were obnoxious to him, chiefly becauſe they ſupported 
his rivals the Gordians, The biſhops and miniſters were the chief —_— 
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of Maximinus's fury; for he looked upon them as the great propagators of 
Chriſtianity. Theſe ſeverities cauſed Origen to write his book upon mar. 
tyrdom. They were of ſhort duration however, and not ſo violent as the 
tormer perſecutions, raging principally in the provinces where Maximinus re- 
ſided. We are told that a little before his death, Maximinus himſelf put a 
ſtop to the perſecution by his reſcripts, in which were the following remark- 
able words : Whereas of a long time it hath heen found, that the Chriſtians 
can by no means be reclaimed from their obſtinacy, therefore the governors of ci 
ties are hereby diſcharged from proſecuting that deſign any longer, v1Z. the de. 
ſign of reclaiming them by perſecution. About this time, or perhaps a 
little before, Domitius Ulpianus the celebrated Roman lawyer, who flouriſhed 
in the beginning of the third century, collected in ſeven books all the impe- 
rial edits, which before his time had been made againſt the Chriſtians, 
So Lactantius informs us, Inſtitut. Lib. v. C. 11. fine. Domitius de officio pro- 
conſults, libris ſeptem (other MSS. have it /ibro ſeptimo) reſcripta principum 
nefaria collegit, ut doceret quibus pants affict opporteret, eos qui ſe cultores Dei 
confiterentur. Domitius in his ſeventh book concerning the office of a proconſul, 
has collected all the wicked reſcripts of the emperors, that he might teach with 
what puniſhments, they who profeſs themſelves the worſhippers of God, ſhould be 


puniſhed. 


VIII. The eighth perſecution was raiſed by the emperor Decius, immediately 
on his obtaining the purple, A. D. 251, about 216 years after our Lord's 
aſcenſion. This was the ſharpeſt perſecution that had hitherto afflicted the 
Chriſtian church. Zealous for the cauſe of declining paganiſm, Decius with 
grief beheld it undermined by the progreſs of Chriſtianity, and reſolved 
if poſſible to deſtroy that rival worſhip. Beſides he hated the Chriſtians, 
out of ſpite to his predeceſſor Philip, who was ſo great a favourer of them, 
that by ſome he is believed to have been a Chriſtian. The ſtorm raged violently 
all the time of this ſhort reign, and there was no part of the empire, which 
did not feel its dreadful effects. The Chriſtians were every where driven 
from their houſes, ſtripped ef their eſtates, and tormented in their bodies. The 
inſtruments of torture made uſe of againſt them were racks, wild beaſts, 
ſcalding wax, ſharp ſtakes, and burning pincers. And now the laws of na- 
ture and humanity being utterly neglected, friend betrayed friend and bro- 
ther the brother, nay children delivered up their parents, ſo that multitudes 
were ſwept away by the public executioners, and among the reſt the bithops 
of the more noted cities, who being remarkable for their ſtation and influence 
among the Chriſtians, were generally the firſt in all the perſecutions who ſut- 
fered. Cyprian biſhop of Carthage ſpeaking of this perſecution, ſays, Deo 
chari, demo privabantur, patrimonio ſpoliabantur, catenis premebantur, carceri- 
bus includebantur, beſtiis objictebantur, ignibus puniebantur. God's ſaints were 
baniſbed from their houſes, were ſtripped of their eftates, were loaded with chains, 
were ſhut up in priſons, were thrown to the wild beaſts, were burnt alive. And Ni- 
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cephorus affirms it eaſier to count the ſands of the ſea ſhore, than to reckon 


up all the martyrs who ſuffered in this perſecution. Great multitudes there- 
fore betook themſclves to exile, chuſing to be expoſed to the danger of wild 
beaſts and famine in the deſerts, rather than truſt the mercy of men who 
ſeemed to have diveſted themſelves of humanity. Among the reſt, one Paul 
of Thebais, a youth 14 years old, withdrew into the deſerts of /Egypt, and 
took up his refidence in a cavern or rock where he lived 98 years a ſolita 
life, and became the father of the Anchorites or Hermites, and of all ſuch as 
afterwards refigned themſelves to a ſolitary mortified life “. 


IX. The ninth perſecution was raiſed by the emperor Valerian, A. D. 258. 
about 223 years after our Lord's aſcenſion. The former part of this reign was 
acceptable to all perſons, and among the reſt to the Chriſtians, who received 
many favours from the emperor ; but about the fourth year of his reign, Va- 
lerian was ſeduced by an Egyptian magician who repreſented, that to render 

ublic affairs proſperous, nothing was more neceſſary than to ſuppreſs the 
Chriſtian worſhip, ſo hateful to the gods, and to reſtore the antient religion, 
To perſuade the emperor and his counſellors to this meaſ :re, was not difficult. 
The Roman commonwea'h they thought had acquired its greatneſs under 
the protection of the gods. They obſerved that no ſtop had been put to their 
conqueſts, till Chriſtianity began to prevail. In proportion to the ſpreading 
of this faith, the calamities of the empire had multiplied, They therefore re- 
ferred the whole greatneſs of their ſtate to the favour of the gods antiently 
worſhipped, and all is misfortunes to the neglect of the primitive religion, 
and the prevalence of Chriſtianity, By order therefore of Valerian and his 
ſon, the Chriſtians were inſtantly treated with the utmoſt barbarity every 
where, But ſo far were thele ſeverities from having the effect which the im- 
poſtor had promiſed, that Almighty God greatly diſpleaſed with the unpro- 
voked ſufferings of his ſervants, ſent more terrible ſcourges upon the empire 
from the north than ever. In theſe calamities the emperor was the princi- 
pal ſufferer ; for after making ſome refiſtance he was obliged to turn his arms 
againſt Sapores king of Perſia, who before they came to a battle took him 
priſoner. From this time forth Valerian was in great miſery. Sapores treated 
him with the utmoſt indignity, making uſe of him as a footſtool in mounting 
his horſe. At length after ſeven years confinement, he made him blind, and 
put him to death. Galienus, Valerian's ſon, had concurred with his fa- 
ther in the edicts againſt the Chriſtians. But the misfortunes of his father, 
the peſtilences, inundations, famines, and other calamities, which afflicted 


* In proceſs of time, theſe hermites came to 


be divided into four ſorts. Firſt, the Cænobites, 
who lived in ſociety among themſelves, whilſt 
they ſeparated themſelves from all the reſt of 
mankind,—econdly, the Anchor tes, who aſpir- 
ing after greater perfection, lived in abſolute 
folitude. — Thirdly, thoſe who aſſociated in ſmall 
companies of threes or fours, without any head, 
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—Fourthly, thoſe who went thro' different 
countries on pilgrimages to viſit holy citics, or 
perſons of ſingular piety. There were others 
called Iucluſi or Recluſes, who lived ſhut up in 
cells, whether in cities or in deſarts.— All theſe 
lived by the labour of their hands, and for the 
moſt part gave their goods to the poor. 
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the empire in his reign, ſo wrought upon him, that hoping to appeaſe. the 
Divinity, he departed from the maxims of former emperors in the like cir- 
cumſtances : He relaxed the perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, ſetting forth 
edicts in their favour. 


X. The tenth perſecution was begun by the emperor Diocleſian, A. D. 
303, about 267 years after our Lord's a\cenfion. Diocleſian, during the 
courſe of a proſperous reign, had favoured the Chriſtians for the ſpace of 
twenty years. But coming to the city of Nicomedia in Bithynia, Cæſar Ga- 
lerius who hated the Chriſtians, prevailed on him A. D. 303, to give orders 
for demoliſhing the cathedral church of Nicomedia, built oppoſite to the im- 
perial palace. A Chriſtian publicly tore the edict and was puniſhed, A few 
days after, part of Galerius's palace was conſumed by fire; and the Chriſtians 
were ſuppoled to be the incendaries. Upon this, Diocleſian publiſhed an 
edit commanding the Chriſtian churches to be pulled down, their bibles to be 
burnt, thoſe who had obtained any office in the magiſtracy to be degraded, 
and the meaner fort to be ſold as ſlaves. But theſe were only the begin- 
nings of the perſecution : For ſoon after, Diocleſian with the conſent of his 
colleague Maximian, publiſhed an edi& ordering the Chriſtian biſhops to be 
bound with chains, and to be forced by all manner of torture to ſacrifice 
to idols. This edict was ſo rigorouſly executed, that in the ſpace of one 
month only, it is ſaid ſeventeen thouſand Chriſtians were put to death, not 
to ſpeak of the multitudes that were baniſhed, In the ſecond year of the 
perſecution, A. D, 304, the emperors Dioclèſian and Maximian reſigned the 
purple, the former in Nicomedia, where he named Galerius his ſucceſſor, the 
latter at Milan, after having ſubſtituted Conſtantius Chlorus in his place. The 
new emperors divided the provinces between them. Conſtantius took Spain, 
Gaul, Britain, and Germany ; Galerius had all the reſt. Galerius finding 
the government of ſo many provinces too heavy for him, named as Cæſars, 
Maximinus his own nephew by his ſiſter, and Severus, To Severus he gave 
the government of Rome Italy and Africa. To Maximinus, that of the caſt- 
ern provinces, reſcrving to himſelf the management only of the provinces 
which belonged to Illyricum and Greece. Conſtantius in the welt relaxed 
the perſecution againſt the Chriſtians by his edicts, but Galerius and the 
Cæſars continued it in the eaſt, —A while after this Severus happening to be 
abſent from Italy, Maxentius fon of Maximian the former emperor, was 
himſelf proclaimed emperor at Rome by the ſenate and people. He relaxed 
the perſecution in the eighth year thereof, Severus marched againſt him ; 
but when under the walls of Rome, being deſerted by his ſoldiers, he was 
taken and killed. Galerius next marched into Italy ; but his troops begin- 
ning in like manner to deſert, he was obliged to return. About two years 
after this, Galerius falling fick, publiſhed an edict in his own name, and in 
that of Conſtantine, Conſtantius's ſon, whom he had kept as an hoſtzge for 
the good behaviour of his father. In this edict he ordered, That the Chr1/!1ans 

from 
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from thenceforth ſhould be ſpared,” and their churches and meetings allowed them : 
Intrcating at the ſame time, That they would put up public prayers for the em- 
peror. Galerius on the death of Severus had declared Licinius, Auguſtus, 
aud by ſo doing had pointed him out as his ſucceſſor. Wherefore when Ga- 
es died, Licinius was generally acknowledged emperor. Soon after this, 
Contantine who had eicaped from the eaſt, and whoſe father was now 
dad, being invited by the ſenate and the people into Italy, marched againſt 
Mazcntus, whom they had formerly made emperor, and defeated him. 
After the victory Cons TAN TIN RE DECLARED HIMSELF A CHRISTIAN. 
This circumſtance induced Licinius to allow the Chriſtians in his part of the 
empire conſiderable privileges. But Maximinus Cæſar, who governed in the 
eaſt as his lieutenant, thinking his ſtation inferior to his merit, proclaimed 
himſelf emperor, and revoked the privileges which Licinius had granted to- 
the Chriſtians. Licinius defeated him in a great pitched battle. Upon this 
Maximinus allowed the Chriſtians their former privileges, reſolving to try his 
fortune anew. But he was cut off by death before he could execute his de- 
ſigns. Maximinus being now out of the way, Licinius began to alter his 
behaviour towards the Chriſtians. Openly eſpouſing the cauſe of heatheniſm, 
he prohibited the biſhops from viſiting in the houſes of the Gentiles, leaſt in 
their converſation they might propagate their principles; and ſoon after he 
raiſed a moſt violent perſecution againſt the whole church in thoſe parts. So- 
that as Euſebius obſerves, the eaſt and weſt looked like night and day, a 
dreadful darkneſs overſpreading the former, while the latter enjoyed all the 
happy ſunſhine of proſperity. But Licinius's cruelty againſt the Chriſtians, 
as well as his treacherous practices with relation to Conſtantine, brought that 


prince out of the weſt againſt him with a great army. Licinius was defeated, 
taken, and after ſome time put to death. 


Conſtantine being now in poſſeſſion of the whole empire, put a final period 
to this long perſecution, which as it was the laſt, ſo it was the moſt ſevere 
of them all, being the utmoſt effort 'of a dying enemy. It continued no 
leſs than twenty years, and the infinite multitude of Chriſtians who periſhed 
in it, made the perſecutors imagine they had compleated their work. For in 
an inſcription they ſay, they had aboliſhed the name and ſuperſtition of the 
Chriſtians, and had reſtored the worſhip of the gods; but they were miſtaken, 
for this perſecution really haſtened the deſtruction of Gentiliſm. The ſol- 
diers who were generally Chriſtians, ſupporting or deſerting the emperors. 
according as they oppofed or favoured their religion. And to fay the truth, 
a very little attention to the hiſtory of thoſe times, will ſuffice to ſhew that 
the emperors, and ſuch as aimed at the imperial dignity, were ſucceſsful in. 
their enterprizes, according as they regulated their conduct towards the 


Chriſtians ; than which a plainer proof of the prevalency of this religion, needs 


not be deſired. For Conſtantine's converſion to Chriſtianity, we have the 
authority of the heathen, as well as of the Chriſtian hiſtorians, Ir is related 


by 
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by Zozimus, who informs us that he was the firſt emperor who declared 
himſelf of this religion, lib. ii. p. 102. By expreſs laws, Conſtantine allowed 
to all men liberty of conſcience; but at the ſame time he diſtinguiſhed the 
Chriſtian religion with particular marks of his favour, Euſeb, Hiſt, Eccleſ. 
lib. x. c. 5. And whereas the firſt day of the week was univerſally obſerved 
by Chriſtians as a feſtival in memory of the reſurrection of Jeſus, (Euſeb. 
in vita Conſtantini, lib. iv. c. 18.) he commanded that on that day through- 
out the Roman dominions, no court of juſtice ſhould be opened, and no 
work or buſineſs of any kind be done, except that of agriculture. This law 
is {till extant, C. lib, 3. De feriis, tit. 12. 


XI. Julian who ſucceeded Conſtantius, the ſon of Conſtantine, in the em- 
pire, did not follow the footſteps of his two predeceſſors. He revived Paga. 
niſm, wrote in defence of it, ſet an example of the worſhip of the gods, 
heroes, heavens, earth, ſea, fountains, rivers. And by ſolicitations and 
bribes he endeavoured to gain proſelytes. Such gentle means, Libanius tells us, 
the emperor made uſe of, not only from his apprebending that mens conſciences cannit 
be forced, but from bis being ſenſible that the cruelties which before his time had 
been exerciſed, had rather furthered than hindered the progreſs of Chriſtianity, 
Parental. in Julian. c. 144. We have therefore Libanius's teſtimony, that in 
the reigns betore Conſtantine, the Chriſtians had been tortured and put to death 
for their religion, whereof he gives ſome inſtances, c. 58, 59. 81. To 
the ſame purpoſe we have Julian's own teſtimony concerning the former per- 
ſecutions of the Chriſtians : Apud Cyrill. lib. 6. p. 205. His words are, You 
emulate their wrath and bitterneſs by overturning their temples and altars, and 
you put to death, &c. See the whole paſſage above, B. II. C. IV. § 2. Neg. 
Nevertheleſs though Julian put no Chriſtian to death, he perſecuted them vio- 
lently. So Eutropius and Ammianus Marcellinus, both of them heathen 
hiſtorians, aſſure us. The former ſerved Julian in the expedition wherein he 
loſt his life, and wrote an Abridgment of the Roman hiſtory. In the 10th 
book of that Abridgment, 16th chapter, ſpeaking of Julian he ſays, Nimiu 
religionis Chriſtiane inſectator, perinde tamen ut cruore abſtineret. He was to0 
great a perſecuter of the Chriſtian religion, yet ſo as he abſtained from ſhedding 
of blocd. The particulars we learn from Ammianus, lib. 22. p. 480. Aud 
autem inclemens obruendum perennt ſilentio, quod arcebat docere magiſtros rhetori- 
cos et gramaticos ritus Chriſtiani cultores. But that act of cruelty ought to be 
buried in perpetual ſilence, namely his prohibiting ſuch maſters of rhetoric and 
grammar from teaching as were of the Chriſlian perſuaſion. 


Upon the whole, the grievous perſecutions which the diſciples of Jeſus were 
expoſed to on account of their religion, from the beginning, being thus atteſted 
by many writers, as well heathen as Chriſtian, who have likewiſe related 4 
number of circumſtances attending them, we have the ſame evidence for theſe 
perſecutions, as for any hiſtorical fact whatever, Only the atteſtations con- 
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cerning them, contrary to what ordinarily happens, are cleareſt, and moſt au- 
thentic in behalf of the more antient perſecutions. This circumſtance: merits 
attention, becauſe the argument for the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory, taken from 
the ſufferings of the Chriſtians in an tient times, chiefly depends on the evils to 
which the witneſſes of the apoſtles miracles, expoſed themſelves by receiving 
the goſpel-hiſtory. The miracles they ſaw the apoſtles perform, and which 
they were enabled to perform themſelves, left them no room to doubt of the 
truth of what the apoſtles reported concerning the Lord Jcſus. The evils to 
which they expoſed themſelves by their belief of theſe reports, and the ſuffer- 
ings which they actually underwent rather than renounce this their belief, 
ought to convince us, that the miracles by which they were perſuaded, were 
neither illuſions nor forgeries. But to illuſtrate this more fully ſhall be the 
purpoſe of the following ſection. | 


SECT. 3. The truth of the goſpel-hiſtory proved from the converſion of the 
world to Chriſtianity. 


1 * Chriſtian records tell us, that the apoſtles and evangeliſts who went 
about into all countries preaching the hiſtory of Jeſus, addreſſed the in- 
habitants of every country immediately upon their firſt arrival, being enabled 
ſo to do by the gift of tongues which their maſter conferred upon them. The 
ſame records aſſures us that theſe men proved the truth of their reports con- 
cerning Jeſus, by performing every where many miracles, and by ſpeaking all 
manner of languages without having previouſly learned them. They inform 
us alſo of a fact ſtill more extraordinary; namely that the apoſtles according 
to their maſter's promiſe, communicated to thoſe who believed, a power of 
working the like miracles with themſelves, and of ſpeaking with tongues ; 
than which a greater or more illuſtrious proof both of their own and of their 
maſter's miracles, and of the truth of Chriſtianity in general could not be wiſh- 
for; a roof which were it offered to the moſt obſtina e oppoſers of Chriſtianity 
now-a-days, they will acknowlege they could not poſſibly reſiſt. Of the 
miraculous evidence wherewith the goſpel hiſtory is ſaid in the Chriſtian re- 
cords to have been attended, we have clear proots in the letters of the apoſtles 
to the particular churches. For there we find the many wonderful things 
which theſe men performed, in preſence of their converts, and the miraculous 
gifts which they had conferred on them, openly appealed to, as matters uni- 
verſilly known and acknowleged. For inſtance Paul writing to the Romans 
lay, chap. i. 11. For 1 long to ſee you, that I may impart unto you ſome ſpiri- 
tual gift, to the end you may be eſtabliſhed.—So likewiſe to the church at Co- 
rinth: 2 Cor. xii. 12. 7 ruly the ſigns of an apoſtle were wrought among you, in 
all patience, in figns and wonders and mighty deeds. 13. For what is it wherein 
Je were inferior to other churches? And to the churches of Galatia: Gal. iii. 2. 
Received ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith ?—5. He 
ler glare that miniſteretb to you the Spirit, and worketh miracles among you, daeth 
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be it by the <vorks of the law or by the hearing of faith? Theſe are expreſs ap. 
peals to the miracles which Panl wrought in the preſence of his converts, and 
to the miraculous gifts which he beſtuwed upon them. It the reader deſires 
farther ſatisfaction on this head, let him look into the tweltth and fourtecnth 
chapters of the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, which are wholly ſpent in giving 
directions about the exerciſe of the gifts beſtowed on that church by Paul. Nor 
were the miraculous gifts peculiar to the Corinthians. All the churches with. 
out exception enjoyed them ; for he declares, 1 Cor. xiv. 33. That he gavety 
all the churches the ſame rules for the exerciſe of them. If thele things were 
wholly fictitious; if the churches had ſeen no miracles performed by the apo. 
ſtles; if they received from them no gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, would thef: 
men have had the impudence thus to have addreſſed their converts ever 
where? Or though no ſuch addreſſes had made perſonally, would the let. 
ters which aſſerted that they actually were made, have gained the leaſt credit? 
A proof of this kind which contains in it ſv many others, mult certainly be 
ſuperior to all ſuſpicion. Indeed if we ſhall treat the miracles whereof each 
church was the witneſs, as fables, it is not the teſtimony of the apoſtles alone 
that we rejcct, but the depolitions, ſo to ſpeak, of the whole world. 


But my defign at preſent is to prove the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory, and of 
the miraculous evidence wherewith it was accompanied, by the reception 
which this hiſtory met with in the firſt ages. It was no ſooner preached that 
Jeſus of Nazareth aroſe from the dead, than thouſands every where believed the 
wonderful relation; notwithſtanding by fo doing they expoſed themſelves to 
all manner of perſonal ſufferings, as well as to the loſs of their goods. Now 
we aftirm, that to entertain a belief of this kind, which drew along with it 
tuch conſequences, mankind could not poſſibly -have been perſuaded, by any 
arguments inferior to thoſe above mentioned. My meaning is, The heathens 
in Greece, Italy, Aſia Minor, and other countries, never would have believed 
the reports concerning the miracles of Jeſus and concerning his reſurreQion 
from the dead, unlels the men who told them theſe things had wrought in 
their pref. nce miracles equal to thoſe which they reported of their maſter, and had 
communicated to their converts the power of working the like miracles. By the 
converſion of the world therefore, the miracles which the apoſtles wrought, 


and the miraculous powers which they beſtowed upon their converts, and of 


conſequence the truth of the goſpel-hiltory is raiſed above all exception. Now 
though this argument be quite concluſive, even in the general manner wherein 
I have ſtated it, its importance makes it worthy of a nearer conſideration : and 
the rather that as we approach, the converſion of the world ſhews itſelf a much 
grander object than it appeared at a diſtance, It confiſts of a variety of patts: 
theſe parts are adorned with numerous circumſtances : and the whole unite in 
preſenting a concluſion or general view of the moſt ſtriking kind ; a conclution 
which cannot fail to leave a laſting impreſſion ; a concluſion therefore which 
mult produce ſuch a belief of the goſpel-hiſtory as nothing can efface. 1 
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To form however a proper judgment of the converſion of the world and of 
its circumſtances, conſidered as an argument for proving the truth of the mi- 
racles of the apoſtles, and by conſequence the truth of the whole goſpel- 
hiſtory, the following particulars muſt be carefully weighed in the balance of 
unprejudiced reaſon. 


1. When the goſpel was propoſed to mankind they were not without reli- 
gion, as was the caſe when the different forms of gentiliſm were firſt introdu- 
ced. I mention this to ſhew, that the ready reception which Chriſtianity met 
with in all countries, did not proceed from its being the firſt religion that was 
offered to rude and uncultivated nations ; ſo that the paſſion for religion natural 
to the human mind, having no other object at hand, readily embraced this, and 
for its ſake men received the ſtrange hiſtory on which it was founded, without 
any examination. In every country, there was already a religion eſtabliſhed by 
law, patroniſed by the rulers, and practiſed by the people. In many places, but 
eſpecially in the Leſſer Aſia, Greece, and Italy, gentiliſm was exquiſitely ad- 
apted to the taſte of the vulgar, by the magnificence of its temples and the 
ſplendor of the ceremonies. Judaiſm too gloried in the ſame advantages: not 
to mention that it in particular, really enjoyed the great honour which many of 
the others falſely claimed, namely of being a religion from heaven. Moreover, 
in heatheniſm there was nothing that could have the leaſt influence to prepare 
the minds of its votaries for the reception of Chriſtianity, but rather every 
thing to alienate them from it. For it is well known, that there was the moſt 
direct oppoſition between all the different forms of heatheniſm, and the goſpel. 
Judaiſm indeed ought to have paved the way for the Chriſtian religion, as being 
the preparatory diſpenſation. Yet in fact it was otherwiſe. For the Jews be- 
ing prepoſſeſſed with the belief of the eternal obligation of the Moſaick inſti- 
tutions, were filled with the moſt violent enmity againſt the goſpel, which 
taught the abrogation of the law. It is evident therefore from the nature of 
things, that the introduction of the goſpel upon the ruins of the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion, muſt in all countries have been effected in oppoſition to the ſword of 
the magiſtrate, the craft of prieſts, the pride of philoſophers, and the humours 
paſſions and prejudices of the people, all cloſely combined in ſupport of the 
national worſhip, and to cruſh the Chriſtian faith, which aimed at the ſubver- 
ſion of heatheniſm. 


2. It deſerves attention, that in the converſion of the world, the method 
whereby abſurd ſyſtems have ſometimes been ſucceſsfully eſtabliſhed, was not 
uſed. For the life and doctrine of Chriſt, was not a ſtory privately whiſpered 
among the Chriſtians themſelves, or communicated to the few who were dif- 
poſed to be of their party. It was not propagated in the dark, by people who 
ſtole about from houſe to houſe, with an intention to deceive the credulous. 
It was not delivered out in parcels, fo as to make one doctrine pave the way 
for another, It did not infinuate itſelf into the belief of mankind, by flow and 
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inſenſible ſteps. Theſe indeed were the arts whereby the Romiſh faith crept 
into the world, which if it had been offered openly and all at once, would 
have been rejected with abhorrence as monſtrous. Inſtead of this, the hiſtory of 
Jeſus and the moſt offenſive doctrines of Chriſtianity were preached publicly, 
firſt in Jeruſalem, the ſcene of theſe wonderful tranſactions, in the ſynagogues 
there, in the temple itſelf, nay before the Jewiſh ſanhedrim. Next it wag 
preached through all the heathen countries. At thoſe ſermons any one who 
had a mind might be preſent, The hiſtory and doctrines above mentioned, 
were propoſed in their true native original colours, without any diſguiſe or 
foftening ; as is evident from the ſermons of the apoſtles ſtill on record. They 
were propoſed all at once; I mean the great and eſſential articles of the goſpel, 
which however diſagreeable they might be to mens natural turn of thinking 
or to their paſſions, were delivered by the apoſtles with the greateſt openneſs 
in every ſermon. If the ſermons we appeal to as examples of the apoſtles 
manner of preaching, are thought not to have been publicly delivered, their 
being recorded in the ad of the apoſtles, is of equal importance in the preſent 
argument; ſeeing that writing came abroad white the apoſtles were alive. 
But why do we inſiſt on this ſort of proof? The goſpels and epiſtles con- 
taining the whole of Chriſtianity, were publiſhed in the firſt age, were offered 
to the world entire as we have them at preſent, were quickly diſperſed into 
many countries; and in no ſubſequent age has any doctrine or matter of fact 
been univerſally received, as an eſſential part of Chriſtianity, which is not 
plainly contained in thoſe writings. It is therefore indubitable, that all who 
antiently embraced Chriſtianity, had opportunity to examine the whole 
ſcheme, before they formed any reſolution of becoming the diſciples of Jeſus. 
No one was cheated into this belief, by any artful dealing of the firſt preach- 
ers of the goſpel. 


3. There is a third circumſtance, which with judicious perſons will render 


the converſion of the world to Chriſtianity a moſt ſtriking proof of the truth 


of our Lord's hiſtory, and that is, the belief of the doctrine and miracles of 
Jeſus, which in ſo ſhort a time became general through the wor'd, began in 
the country which had been the ſcene of his miniſtry, and particular'y in 
the capital city thereof, where he had' been publicly tried condemned and 
put to death by the ſenate of Iſrael as a decciver. For on the goth day after 
his crucifixion, there were no leſs than three thouſand converted in Jeruſalem, 
by a ſingle ſermon of one of the apoſtles, wherein he inſiſted upon the mi- 
racles performed by Jeſus, as things known to all preſent (Acts ii. 41.) a topic 
which the apoſtles in every ſermon, failed not to urge. See Acts x. 38. A few 
weeks after this, 5000 who believed are ſaid to have been preſent at another 
ſermon preached in Jeruſalem by the ſame apoſtle, Acts iv. 4.—In the fe- 
cond year after our Lord's aſcenſion, the number of the diſciples multiplied greatly, 
and a great company of the prieſts, the moſt violent enemies of this novel reli- 
gion, became obedient to the faith, Acts vi. 7,—Ia the third year they _— 
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lied ſo exceedingly, that there was a great perſecution againſt the church 
which was at Jeruſalem, and they were all ſcattered abroad throughout the re- 
gion of Judea and Samaria, except the apoſtles, Acts vill. 1. In the tbird 
or fourth year, the ſpreading of the Chriſtian faith was ſo remarkable, even 
in the remoteſt provinces of Paleſtine, that the high prieſt and council of Je- 
ruſalem, in order to put a ſtop to it, ſent forth perſecutors as far as Damaſ- 
cus. Of theſe, the ring leader was a zealous young man named Saul, who 
in this very journey was converted by Jeſus appearing to him at noon-day ; 
ſo that he became forthwith an earneſt preacher of the faith which he was 
going to deſtroy, Acts ix. I—20, About eight or ten years after our Lord's 
death, the diſciples were grown ſo numerous in Jeruſalem and the country 
about, that they became the object of the jealouſy of Herod himſelf. For at 
the inſtigation of the chief prieſts, he carried on the perſecution againſt them, 
by putting to death one of the apoſtles, and by impriſoning another, whom he 
intended likewiſe to ſlay, Acts xi. 1. In the twenty- ſecond year after the 
crucifixion, the diſciples in Judea are ſaid to have been many myriads, Acts 
xxi. 20. Dewpers althDe, o. uugladeg ew IAdανh Twy reg HUND In 
this manner did the converſion of the Jews advance in their own country; 
than which a nobler proof of the truth of the goſpels as books of hiſtory, 
cannot be deſired. For if the things therein told had been falſe, would ſuch 
numbers, upon the ſpot where they were ſaid to be done, and at the very 
time too in which they happened, have given ſuch credit to them, as on their 
account to have expoſed themſelves to the moſt grievous perſecution ? 


4. The ſucceſs of the goſpel however, was by no means confined to Judea. 
Being preached in all the different provinces of the Roman empire, num- 
bers of the heathens as well as of the Jews believed. It ſeems the evidence 
accompanying our Lord's miracles was fo ſtrong, that it failed not to make 
an impreſſion upon the minds of thoſe to whom it was propoſed, whatſoever 
nation they were of.—-— The converſion of the Gentiles is ſo much the 
more remarkable, that almoſt the very firſt triumphs of the Chriſtian religion 
were in the heart of Greece itſelf, the nurſery of learning and the polite arts, 
for churches were very early planted at Corinth, at Epheſus, at Berza, at 
Theſſalonica, at Philippi, as is plain fam the hiſtory of the acts, and from 
Paul's epiſtles ſtill remaining, directed to churches in molt of thoſe cities. 
Even Rome herſelf, the ſeat of wealth and empire, was not able to reſiſt the 
force of truth; many of her inhabitants embracing the Chriſtian faith ſo ear- 
ly as in the reigns of Claudius and Nero, and but a few years after our Lord's 
crucifixion, when the matters told them concerning him were recent, and it 
was caſy to have diſproved them, if they had been falſe, by many witneſſes 
from Judea both Jews and Gentiles, who continually reſorted to Rome either 
for buſineſs or pleaſure, and by the conſtant communication which ſubſiſted 
between the capital and all the provinces of the empire, 
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5. The converſions produced by the ſermons of the apoſtles, happened in 
an age juſtly celebrated for the heighth to which learning and the polite art 
were carried by the Greeks and Romans, the renowned maſters of the 
ſciences. The nations of Europe Afia and Africa heretofore barbarous, were 
at this time remarkably civilized. In moſt countries knowlege was farther 
diffuſed and more univerſal, than it had been in any former period, Jn 
ſhort, it muſt be acknowleged that there never was a more learned more philo- 
ſophical or more diſcerning age, than that in which the Chrittian religion 
was propoſed to mankind. Beſides, the world under the protection of the 
Roman government enjoying then eſpecially profound peace, men of a ſpe- 
culative turn were every where at leiſure to examine the matter with care, 
And as the different nations of the world were now united in one great 
empire, they had eaſy communication with one another, and with the city 
of Rome the centre of intelligence and correſpondence. So that every ſenſible 
perſon who would take the trouble, had acceſs to inform himſelf of the 
things ſaid to have been tranſacted in any part of the empire. It is there. 
fore undeniable, that when the goſpel was firſt propoted, all ranks of men 
in all countries, were as well ſecured as poſſible from being impoſed upon by 
falſe pretences of any kind. This circumitance renders the converſion of 
the world, notwithſtanding it began with that of the common people, a ſtrong 


preſumption of the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory. 


6. Tho' in the eyes of human wiſdom, the mean condition of the genera- 
lity of the firſt converts may ſeem diſhonourable to the Chriſtian cauſe, in 
reality it adds great weight to the evidence of the goſpel-hiſtory. Accordin2]y, 
Jeſus himſelt rejoiced in it, and more than once ſolemnly returned thanks 
tor it. Luke x. 21. At that time Jeſus rejoiced in H irit, and ſaid, I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou haſt hid theſe things from 
the wiſe and prudent, and haſt revealed them unto babes: Even fo, Fatber, fur 
' fo it ſeemed geod in thy fight, The apoſtle Paul likewiſe gloried in the mean 
condition ot the firſt converts. 1 Cor. i. 26. Nu ſee your calling, Brethren, 
how that not many wiſe m n after the fieſh are called But God hath cheſen the 
fooliſh things of the world to confound the wiſe ; and God hath choſen the weak 


things of the world to confound the things which are mighty; And baſe things of 


the world, and things which are deſpiſed, hath God choſen, yea, and things which 
are not, to bring to nought things that are: That no fleſh ſhould glory in his 
preſence. Our Lord and his apoſtles thus rejoiced in the convertion of the 
common people, upon the firſt publication of the goſpel, becauſe they knew 
this circumſtance above all others would prove the truth of their miracles, 
and render the doctrines and facts for the confirmation of which they per- 
formed them, highly credible in all ſucceeding ages. It is well known, that 
the bulk of mankind are incapable of comprehending any long train of rea- 
ſoning, and therefore in vain are they perſuaded to relinquiſh the opinions in 
which they have been educated, by ſuch arguments, however juſt * 
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clufive they may be. Proofs addreſſed to their ſenſes, are what ſtrike them 
moſt. Hence no arguments ſo efficacious for impreſſing the minds of the 

pulace, as great and evident miracles, Theſe alone have force to make them 
lay afide religious notions early imbibed, or counteract their ſtrongeſt inclina- 
tions. Nor in fact, has any other evidence ever been found ſufficient to 
change men's opinions and practices in theſe particulars. Wherefore, ſeeing 
the common people were converted immediately on the firſt publication of 
the goſpel-hiſtory, without being influenced by the previous converſion of the 
great men, it is a ſhining proof of the truth of the miracles, which the firſt 
preachers of the golpel are ſaid to have performed in confirmation of their 
ſermons: Becauſe by mere reaſoning, the vulgar never could have been 
brought, in any conſiderable number, to forſake their native religions. And 
we may believe the wiſdom of God ordained their converſion to precede 
that of their rulers, on purpoſe to give credibility in after times to the mi- 
racles, which from the beginning were wrought in ſupport of the Chriſtian 
cauſe, Perhaps likewiſe in ordering the converſion of the common people to 
precede that of their rulers, God intended to manifeſt his juſtice and goodneſs, 
as well as his wiſdom. For as they had been at firſt ſeduced, and were all 
along upheld in their ſuperſtition by the policy of their governors, it was 
both juſt and good in God, early to put them in the way of gaining the hap- 
pineſs of immortality. Accordingly, theſe men having hitherto lived in de- 
plorable ignorance of God, every where joyfully embraced the doctrines of 
the gocpel, which enlightened and comforted them under the manifold af- 
fictions of this life: And ſo being drawn off in great numbers from Gen- 
tliſm, that horrid ſuperſtructure of impiety and folly, which the ſtateſmen in 
all countrics had reared on the foundation of the credulity. of the multitude, 
fell to the ground at once, and by its fall aſtoniſhed the rulers themſelves, 


who could no longer reſiſt the evidence and influence of truth. 


7. But though the generality of the firſt converts to Chriſtianity. in all 
countries, were people in the middle and lower ſtations of life, it ought not 
to be forgotten that from the very beginning, there were not wanting ſome 
of the better fort every where, whole conver ſion added both luſtre and dignity - 
to the goſpel triumphs. Thus among the firſt converts of the Jewiſh nation, 
we find perſons of no leſs rank than Nicedemus, and Joſeph of Arimathea, 
noblemen and members of the ſenate of Iſrael; Fairs, a ruler of the ſy- 
nagogue that was at Capernaum ; a nobleman living in the fame toven, whoſe 
ſon jeſus recovered out of a fever; Manaen, Herod the Tetrarch's foſter-bro- 
ther; Joanna, the wife of Chaza, Herod's ſteward ; Zaccheus, chief of the 
Publicans at Jericho; Mary Magdalene, a woman of note; Apeths, remark-- 
able for eloquence ; Paul, learned in the Jew¾iſh law ; together with many of 
the chief rulers, who did not confeſs him becauſe of the Phariſees (John xii. 
42.) ; and a great company of the prieſts in Jeruſalem, who became obedient 


to the faith, (Acts vi. 7.) and whole office and literature rendered them con- 
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ſpicuous. Among the Gentile converts we find no leſs a perſon than a Ro- 
man proeonſul, Sergius Paulus by name, who governed the iſland of Cyprus 
at the time of his converſion, and in honour of whom it is thought the apoſtle 
who converted him, took the name of Paul. At Epheſus, certain of the aſi. 
archs or magiſtrates are ſaid to have been Paul's friends, having no doubt 
conceived a good opinion of the cauſe wherein he was engaged. Cornelius 
likewiſe, a Roman captain of great reputation for virtue, was an early diſciple 
of Jeſus: D#onyfius too, a judge and ſenator of the Areopagus at Athens 
Damaris, and others of note in the ſame city: Eraſtus, treaſurer of Corinth: 
Tyrannus, a teacher of grammar and rhetoric in Corinth : Publius, a noble- 
man, and probably the governor of the iſland of Malta: Philemon, a man 
of conſiderable quality at Coloſſe: Simon, a magician in Samaria: Zenas, a 
lawyer; nay and the domeſtics of the emperor himſelf : All of them perſons 
whoſe education qualified them to judge of an affair of this kind, and 
whoſe office and ſtation rendered them .conipicuous in the countries where 
they lived. The above are all mentioned in the ſacred records of the 
Chriſtians. But there may have been, and no doubt were, others of the like 
ſtation converted, whoſe names are not taken notice of there. Even the hea- 
then hiſtorians mention ſome perſons of great note who were early converted ; 
for inſtance, Flavius Clemens the conſul, with his wife Domitilla, both of them 
relations of the emperor Domitian; M. Acilius Glabrio likewiſe, who was 
conſul at Rome with Trajan. Moreover, we know that many of the heathen 
philoſophers were among the firſt diſciples; ſuch as Tuſtin Martyr, who 
even after his converſion, continued the habit and profeſſion of philofophy : 
Duadratus, Ariſtides and Athenagoras, philoſophers of Athens: And in A- 
lexandria Dionyſius, Clemens, Ammonius, Arnobius and Anatolius. In proceſs 
of time, it was not a fingle perſon of figure in this city, or in that nation, 
who obeyed the goſpel, but multitudes of the wiſe, the learned, the noble 
and the mighty in every country. Theſe being all fully convinced of the 
truth of our Lord's pretenſions, and impreſſed with the deepeſt ſenſe of his 
dignity, gave the moſt ſolid evidence of their conviction, both by their wor- 
ſhipping him as God, notwithſtanding he had been punithed with the 1gno- 
minious death of a malefactor, and by making public profeſſion of his re- 
ligion, although they had been educated in the belief of other religions far 
more agreeable to the corrupt inclinations of the human heart, to delert 
which they had not the ſmalleſt temptation from honour or intereſt. On 
the contrary, by becoming Chriſtians they expoſed themſelves to all manner 
of ſufferings in their perſons, their reputations, and their fortunes. 


8. This leads me to a conſideration which adds weight to all the reſt, and 
which therefore merits particular attention; namely that the belief of Chril- 
tianity was followed with no worldly advantage whatever, by which men 
could be ſwayed to renounce their native religions, and embrace a form of wot- 
ſhip ſo different from every thing that was then practiſed. On the contrary, 
by becoming Chriſtians the heathens denied themielves many ſenſual gratifica- 


tions, 
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tions, which their own religions indulged them in: Particularly fornication 
and drunkenneſs, which they conſidered as branches of the worſhip of God. 
Alſo by becoming Chriſtians, theſe men ſubjected themſelves to a courſe of 
life rigid and ſevere, very different from that to which they had been ac- 
cuſtomed, and which is ſo agreeable to the fleſh. For at their baptiſm, they 
bound themſelves to renounce the world with its pleaſures, as a ſacrifice ne- 
ceſſary in ſuch times of perſecution, and to mortify the ſtrongeſt inclinations 

of their nature. By renouncing their religion, the heathens likewiſe loſt the 

affection of their relations who perſiſted in their antient errors; they ſeparated 
themſelves from their acquaintance, particularly in their ſacred ſolemnities; 
which would be the more grievous to them, as theſe were of a nature fit to 

ſtrike their imagination and engage their paſſions, much more than any thing 

of that ſort among us. In ſhort, by the profeſſion of Chriſtianity they de- 

nied themſelves all thoſe ſenſual pleaſures, which in every country are derived 
from the concurrence and ſuffrage of the community, and to which a reliſh 

is given by the joint participation of friends. Yea, they even loſt moſt of the 

private and ſocial ſatisfactions of life; having quite eſtranged themſelves from 

their friends, and baniſhed themſelves from their families. Nor was this 

all: By embracing our faith the heathens expoſed themſelves to more terrible 
evils ſtill, From the very beginning, the profeſſion of Chriſtianity was ate 
tended with the continual hazard of all manner of perſonal ſufferings; and in 
proportion as this religion ſpread itſelf, the evils which followed the profeſ- 
hon of it multiplied. For it is well known, that the Chriſtians were not only 
ſoon excluded from all public offices and honours, but they were inſulted and 
abuſed by the rabble, who looked upon them as Epicureans Atheiſts and the 
moſt flagitious of men, and as ſuch often executed puniſhment upon them 
with their own hands. By the magiſtrates they were ſubjected to heavy 

lines, their goods were confiſcated, they were made to ſuffer a variety of ig-- 
nominious puniſhments, which to generous minds are more grievous than 
death. They were impriſoned and proſcribed, they were baniſhed, they 
were condemned to work in the mines, they were made to fight with wild 
beaſts in the theatres for the diverſion of the people (1 Cor. xv. 32.) they 

were put to the torture, they were placed in red hot iron chairs, they were. 
crucified, impaled, burnt alive; in a word, they were made to undergo all the 

torments which cruelty and barbarity inflamed by rage could invent; torments 

the bare mention of which excites horror in the human mind. Now, all theſe. 
being things moſt grievous to nature, it follows that whatever was the cauſe. 
of them, would be received with the utmoſt reluctance and difficulty. 
Wherefore nothing but overbearing evidence, evidence ſuch as they could not 

by any means reſiſt, was able to make men in thoſe circumſtances acknow-- 
lege the truth of the goſpei-hiſtory, and receive a religion founded thereon, , 
which plunged them into ſuch terrible misfortunes, . 


9. But 
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9. But the ſufferings of the firſt Chriſtians, may be viewed likewiſe in the 
light wherein Mr. Addiſon has placed them : Namely, as a ſtanding miracle 
for proving the truth of Chriſtianity. Treatiſe of the Chriſtian religion, 
§ vii. 4. © Under this head, I cannot omit that which appears to me a 
« ſtanding miracle in the three firſt centuries, I mean that amazing and ſy. 
pernatural courage or patience, which was ſhewn by innumerable multi. 
tudes of martyrs, in thoſe flow and painful torments that were inflicted on 
« them. I cannot conceive a man placed in the burning iron chair at Lyons, 
« amid the inſults and mockeries of a crouded amphitheatre, and ſtill keep. 

ing his ſeat; or ſtretched upon a grate of iron over coals of fire, and 
breathing out his ſoul among the exquiſite ſufferings of ſuch a tedious exe. 
cution, rather than renounce his religion, or blaſpheme his Saviour. Such 
trials ſeem to me above the ſtrength of human nature, and able to over. 
bear duty, reaſon, faith, conviction, nay and the moſt abſolute certainty 
«« of a future ſtate. Humanity unaſſiſted in an extraordinary manner, mull 
% have ſhaken off the preſent preſſure, and have delivered itſelf out of ſuch 
a dreadful diſtreſs by any means that could have been ſuggeſted to it. We 
can eaſily imagine that many perſons in ſo good a cauſe, might have laid 
«© down their lives, at the gibbet, the ſtake or the block : But to expire lei. 

ſurely among the moſt exquiſite tortures, when they might come out cf 
them, even by a mental reſervation, or an hypocriſy which was not without 
a poſſibility of being followed by repentance and forgiveneſs, has ſome- 
thing in it ſo far beyond the force and natural ſtrength of mortals, that 
one cannot but think there was ſome miraculous power to ſupport the ſuf. 
« ferer. 5. We find the church of Smyrna, in that admirable letter which 
* gives an account of the death of Polycarp their beloved Biſhop, mention- 
ing the cruel torments of other early martyrs for Chriſtianity, are of opi- 
nion, that our Saviour ſtood by them in a viſion, and perſonally converſed 
with them, to give them ſtrength and comfort during the bitterneſs of their 
long continued agonies: And we have the ſtory of a young man, who 
having ſuffered many tortures, eſcaped with life, and told his fellow 
Chriſtians, of an angel who ſtood by him, and wiped off the tears 
« and ſweat which ran down his face whilſt he lay under his fut- 
«« ferings. We are aſſured at leaſt, that the firſt martyr for Chriſtianity 
was encouraged in his laſt moments, by a viſion of that divine perſon 
for whom he ſuffered, and into whole preſence he was then haſten— 
« ing. 6. Let any man lay his hand calmly upon his heart, and after 
reading thoſe terrible conflicts in which the antient martyrs and confeſfors 
were engaged, when they paſſed through ſuch new inventions and varieties 
of pain as tired their tormentors: And aſk himſelf, however zealous and 
ſincere he is in his religion, whether under ſuch acute and lingering tcr- 
tures he could till have held faſt his integrity and have proſeſſed his faith 
to the laſt, without a ſupernatural aſſiſtance of ſome kind or other. For 
my part, when I conſider that it was not an unaccountable obſtinacy n 
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« ſingle man, or in any particular ſt of men, in ſome extraordinary junQure ; 
« but that there were multitudes of each ſex, of every age, of different 
« countries and conditions, who for near 300 years together made this glo- 
« rious confeſſion of their faith in the midſt of tortures and in the hour of 
« death: I muſt conclude that they were either of another make than men 
care at preſent, or that they had ſuch miraculous ſupports as were pecu- 
« liar to thoſe times of Chriſtianity, when without them perhaps the yery 
| <« name of it might have been exinguiſhed. 7. It is certain that the deaths 
: « and ſufferings of the primitive Chriſtians had a great ſhare in the conver- 

. ſjon of thoſe learned Pagans, who lived in the ages of perſecution, which 
| « with ſome intervals and abatements laſted near 3oo years after our Saviour, 
i « Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, Lactantius, Arnobius and others tell us that 

| <« this firſt of all alarmed their curioſity, rouſed their attention, and made 
| <« them ſeriouſly inquilitive into the nature of that religion which could en- 
; due the mind with ſo much ſtrength, and overcome the fear of death, nay 
\ WE _ © raiſe an carneſt deſire of it, though it appeared in all its terrors. This 
| « they found had not been effected by all the doctrines of thoſe philoſophers, 


| ; « whom they had thoroughly ſtudied, and who had been labouring at this 
h great point. The ſight of theſe dying and tormented martyrs, engaged 
F | <« them to ſearch into the hiſtory and doctrines of him for whom they ſuf- 


e fered. The more they ſearched, the more they were convinced; till 
« their conviction grew ſo ſtrong, that they themſelves embraced the ſame 
© <© truths, and either actually laid down their lives, or were always in a rea- 
| | © dineſs to do it, rather than depart from them.“ 

l 10. It is worthy of conſideration likewiſe, that the before- mentioned per- 
ſons of all characters, ages and ſexes, in every country, were induced to 


4; WE renounce their native religions and to embrace the goſpel, not by the force of 
arms, the influence of authority, the refinements of policy, or the power of 
„great examples. They were prevailed on to change their faith, merely by the 
in BY Preaching of a few illiterate mechanics and their aſſiſtants, who were wholly 
depſtitute of the advantages of birth, education and fortune, and who by con- 
l. demaing the eſtabliſhed worſhip of all countries, were every where looked® 
i'r BE upon as the moſt flagitiors of men. Of ſuch importance in the preſent ar- 
geanment is this circumſtance, that our Lord and his apoſtles have laid a parti- 
- &8E_/ {<©vlar ſtreſs upon it. For it is they who direct us to conſider the illiterate cha- 
i. nscter and low ſtation of the firſt preachers of the goſpel, as a proof that in 
„the converſion of the world they acted by the power of truth, and with the 
ics aſſiſtance of God, 1 Cor. iv. 7. We have this treaſure in earthen weſſels, that 
d 7be excellency of the power may be of God, and not of us. But the force of 
. Eo this argument will beſt appear, if we conſider the converſion of the world, 
ih WE Firſt imply, as implying a change of mens religious opinions: Secondly, as 
r M8 2ttended with a thorough reformation of their manners: And thirdly, as ex- 
r {WE poling them to unſpeakable ſufferings in their perſons, reputations and for- 
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tunes. The converſion of the world viewed in theſe lights, ſhews itſelf an 


effect infinitely ſuperior to any human labour or perſuaſion whatever, and 
therefore beyond ex preſſion fupzricr to all the powers, which a handful of the 


loweſt of the people from ſo deſpicable a country as Judea, can be ſuppoſed 


to have poſſeſſed. 


Firſt, The converſion of the world, conſidered as a change of mens religi- 
ous principles effected merely by the power of perſuaſion, ſuppoſes that every 
convert was ſhewed the abſurdity of his former faith, and was brought to ſee 
that the faith now offered him was both rational and well founded. In order 
to this, if the perſons who converted the world were not aſſiſted by God, they 
had the prodigious labour to undergo, 1. Of learning the languages of all the 
nations, whether barbarous or civilized, to whom they went, before they 
could ſpeak a word to them, either concerning their antient belief, or con- 
cerning the new faith they were come to offer to them. This itſelf was an 
obſtacle which muſt have abſolutely marred their delign; and therefore this 
ſingle confideration demonſtrates, that in prevailing with multitudes in all 
countries to change their religious belief, the apoſtles were inſpired by God 
with the gift of tongues, as he Chriſtian records affirm. 2. Allowing 
that, by any means you pleaſe to fancy, theſe men attained the knowlege of 
all languages in ſuch perfection, that they could ſpeak them fluently ; to in- 
ſtil knowlege effectually into the minds of the vulgar, was a matter of im- 
menſe labour, requiring particular and frequent applications to every individual. 
It ſo, how can we ſuppoſe twelve men ſufficient for converting nations? 
Were they capable of addrefling all the individuals of thoſe vaſt multitudes, 
who in the different countries of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, were brought to 
ſerve the living God by their miniſtry ? No: Such particular addreſſes were 
impoſſible ; and therefore the converſion of the Gentiles could not be produ- 
ced by them. An event ſo ſtupenduous muſt have been accompliſhed by 
means more effectual; means capable of ſwaying great numbers at once: 
namely, unceniable miracles wrought openly in proof of the doctrines which 
the apoſtle es taught. 2. To inſtruct the multitude, is not only a matter of 
great lab our, but of infinite difficulty , e{pecially when their minds are pre- 
poſſeſſcd with contrary notions, w hich they have been 'aught to conſider a3 
divine. This was the caſe, not only with the Jews, but with all the idolatious 
nations to whom te apoſtles offered the Jaftrings of the goipel. The re- 
ligions, in the belie ef of which the vu/zar had been educated, were configered 
by them as of divine original. Beſides, theſe religions conſpired with their 
paſſions, were connected with their intereſts, and in the practice of them 

the vulgar were confirmed by the countenance, authority, and example of 
the great men. The religions of the better ſort, properly f ipcaring, were the 
ſchemes of philoſophy which they ado pied, The peculiar tenets « f thole 
ſchemes they eſpouſed with the ſame ſtrength of faith, wherewith Chriſtians 
now-a-Cays embrace ther ſeveral creeds and confeſſions: and they gg 
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them with the ſame intemperate warmth. To bring the ignorant and the learned 
off from objects of this ſort, was impoſſible by means merely human. For the 
ignorant would not attend to diſcourſes, which flatly contradicted their favourite 
notions, and robbed them of cheir pleaſures, And as for the philoſophers, they 
would deteſt a religion which overturned their ſeveral ſyſtems at once, diſco- 
vered their ignorance, mortified their pride, and ruined their credit. Or if 
the philoſophers were not ſo highly provoked with this religion, they would 
at leaſt deſpite it, and laugh at the per! ſons who taught it: as we find the Athe- 
nians did, Acts xvil. 18. 32. It is therefore certain, that the ſermons of the a- 
poſtles which made the heathens renounce their religions, muſt have been accom- 
panied with a divine pow cr, before which all oppoſition vaniſhed. Acc ordingly 
c1e of theſe men tells his converts, 2 Cor. x. 4. The weaprms of cur warfare 
are nit carnal, but mig buy ro Ged to the pulling dan © fir Ong Lolas. 5. Caſt- 
ing down imag nal ions, and every bi, 85 thing that exalteth Ws l; agninſt tbe Enoui- 
lege of God, and bringing into — livity ever ry thought lo the ovedience of Chriſt, 
Secondly, The converſion of the world being attended with a great and 
wonderful reformation of manners in _ heathens who vbeyed the goſpel, 
is likewiſe a demonſtration that in! preac} ing Chriſtianity the apoſtles were ex- 
preſsly aſſiſted by God. For however dithcult it mi zight be to alter the religious 
ſentiments of mankind, it was an caſy matter, in compariſn of the other 
talk which the apoſtles undertoos and accompliſhed lo ſucceſstully. To per- 
ſuade the wicked to reform their lives, includcd in it many impollibilitics under 
one. The manners of men in tho days, were beyond meaſure corrupt. The 
picture, which thc apoſtle has dran of them in the rſt chapter of his epiſtle to 
the Romans, however ſhocking, K at to 00 juſt. The vices to which they were 
addicted, were the effects of luits and patizons rendered unconquerable by long 
habits of indulgence. In the e e of many acts of wickedneſs, they 
were authoriſcd by the laws and diſcipline of their country. Some of the 
fouleſt vices were per mittcd them by t! ne opinion of their pat! oſophers. And 
in all they were ſtrengthened by the power of example, eſpecially the ex- 
ample of their gods *, by the allurements of picature, or by conliderations 
of intereſt. To pe irfuade great numbers of mankind in theſe circumſtances, 
to torſake their vices, that is to act contra: ry to nature, to habit, to example, 
to nterett, and to plcaſure, what human eloquence was ſufficient ? Or it hu- 
man eloquence was tuflicient to perſuade them, whence I pray were the con- 
verts to derive the pO wer of the roughty v changing, Or at ade t iubduing their 
pations, and of altering the whole bent and current of their nature? Whence the 
power of becoming pious, jutt, charitable, chatte, temperate, m eek, humble, 
heavenly minded, 8010 an infinity of powerful tern! tatians, and after having 
been unjuſt, uncharitable, intempcrate, proud and worid.y minded, to a great 
devree? The Pagan converts themiel: cs, looked on the ſudden and ſurp iling 
change of manners wrought on thouſands of the moſt profligate, as ſome- 


* Thus Amphitryon, — of Jupiter's cum Jove. Plaut. Amphit. act. v. ſc. 1. See 
intri, gue with his wife Alcmena, lays, Pol me ZB. III. C. 4. ſect. 4. Ne. I. art. 1. alſo the 
aud, fenitet, ſeilicet beni dividuum mibi dividere note pag. 536. | 
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thing miraculous. Origen in particular compares it to the curing of the lame 
and the blind, and to the cleanſing of lepers. Accordingly, this power in the 
Chriſtian religion, whereby it produced effects fo glorious, recommended it 
not a little to the virtuous and inquiſitive among the heathens, who examined 
its evidences. By the conſent therefore of all prudent men, it were ridiculous 
to the laſt degree, to fancy that the apoſtles, by means merely human, pro- 
duced this great change in the manners of ſuch multitudes, formerly en- 
ſlaved to their luſts, and ſold under fin. 


Thirdly, That which is moſt aſtoniſhing in this matter, and which moſt 
clearly ſhews the converſion of the world to be the effect, not of any human 
power or perſuaſion, far leſs the effect of the perſuaſion of an handful of 
people who were looked upon as the offscourings of the earth, is this: By 
forſaking their native religions and embracing Chriſtianity, the heathens not 
only made ſhipwreck of all the goods of this life, but expofed their perſons 

to ſufferings, to torture and to death. But of this enough has been ſaid in 
the foregoing articles. I therefore infer, upon the juſteſt principles, that by 
ſuch inſtruments as the Chriſtian apoſtles, and in ſuch circumſtances of per- 
ſecution as the profeſſion of the goſpel brought men into in the early ages, 
the world could not have been converted, if the facts contained in the goſ- 
pels were falie ; and particularly if the apoſtles and firſt preachers of Chriſti. 
anity, wrought no miracles in confirmation of their reports concerning their 
maſter, 


11. The argument for the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory, drawn from the con- 
verſion of the world to Chriſtiany, is rendered compleat by this conſideration, 
That our religion has ſubſiſted through the courſe of ſeventeen centuries in full 
vigour, notwithſtanding its enemies have ſtrenuouſly attacked it both with ar- 
guments and arms. Its ſtanding the teſt of enquiry, efpecially in its infancy, 
is a circumſtance which does great honour to the goſpel. For the ſpace of 300 
years when the Chriſtian religion had no protection from the magiſtrate, all 
men were at liberty nay were encouraged to argue againſt it with the greateſt 
boldneſs. In later times indeed, Infidels are not allowed, this liberty in certain 
countries where Chriſtianity prevails; but in others they may ſpeak their 
mind freely, and have done 1t without the leaſt diſadvantage to our caule. 
If the goſpel-hiſtory were a forgery, and the Chriſtian religion a deluſion, how 
comes it that in the courſe of ſo many ages of free debate, neither of them 
has has been detected? Other falſe religions have made progreſs m the world 
by favour of ignorance, by the force of novelty, by the countenance of civil 
authority, by the power of the ſword, in ſhort by any lucky concurrence of 
circumſtances you pleaſe to name: but they have flouriſhed only for a while. 
No ſooner have the cauſes ceaſed by which they obtained, than they have va- 
niſned. The ravings of enthuſiaſm too, have ſuddenly intoxicated multitudes, 
But by raging and ſpreading, this fire hath always ſpent itſelf. Men have re- 
turned to a folid way of thinking, without any pains taken to convince them, 
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and but the names of thoſe ſets ſubſiſt at this day, Whereas Chriſtianity has 
continued for the ſpace of ſeventeen hundred years, in ſpite of all oppoſition, 
Moreover, being at preſent the prevailing religion in many countries, it is as 
likely to continue now as ever. Wherefore the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory is 
firmly ſupported, as by many buttreſſes, ſo by the ſtability and permaneney of 
the Chriſtian religion itſelf ; and the rather that the founder of Chriſtianity 
foretold expreſsly, that his religion and church would continue to the end of 
time. Upon this rock will I build my church, and the gates of bell ſhall not pre- 
vail againſt it. See B. III. C. V. S 2. fine. We therefore his diſciples, who 
with joy have ſeen in part the wonderful accompliſhment of our maſter's pre- 
diction, are willing to riſk the whole cauſe on this ſingle event. And putting 
it on ſuch a footing, the longer that Chriſtianity continues in the world, though 
men are the farther removed from the age in which its miracles were wrought, 
yet the ſtronger does the evidence of its divinity become. 


Let us now join together the different particulars comprehended under the 
converſion of the world. The Chriſtian religion was introduced every where 
in oppoſition to the ſword of the magiſtrate, the craft of the prieſts, the pride 
of the philoſophers, the paſſions and prejudices of the people. What do you 
think was capable of ſurmounting all theſe dfficulties, other than the power 
of truth and of miracles united ? This religion was not propagated in the 
dark, nor delivered out by parcels, according to the uſual method in which 
impoſtures are made to ſucceed ; but was fully laid before men all at once, 
that they might judge of the whole under one view. Therefore mankind 
were not cheated into the belief of it, but received it upon proper examination 
and conviction. The goſpel-hiſtory was firſt preached and firſt believed by 
multitudes in Judea, where Jeſus exerciſed his miniſtry, and where every indi- 
vidual had acceſs to know, whether the things told of him were real mat- 
ters of fact. In this country ſurely, his hiſtory never would have been 
received, unleſs it was true, and known to be ſo by all men. Moreover 
the hiſtory of Jeſus was preached and believed, in the moſt noted countries 
and cities of the world, in the very age wherein he is ſaid to have lived. In 
that age certainly, men whoſe faculties were improved by the moſt perfect ſtate 
of ſocial life, were good judges of the evidence offered in ſupport of the facts 
in the goſpel- hiſtory. Eſpecially as it is well known, that the age wherein 
the apoltles went about preaching the hiſtory of Jeſus, was remarkable for 
thoſe improvements whereby the human faculties are ſtrengthened ; remark- 
able likewiſe for the communication which ſubſiſted between all countries; 
ſo that wiſe men could not only judge of ſuch extraordinary things as happen- 
ed, but could impart to one another their ſenſe of thoſe matters. In ſo en- 
lightened an age, if the things told of the Lord Jeſus had been falſe, they 
would inſtantly have been diſcerned to be ſo. And the confutation of them 
would quickly have paſſed from one country to another, to the utter confuſion 
of the perſons who endeayoured to propagate the belief of them, It is 


true, 
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true, the generality of the firſt converts were men in the middle and lower 
ations of life. But even theſe, in an age of ſuch knowlege and interco urſe, 
were ſufficiently ſecured againſt falſe pretenſions of any kind. Or if you ſup- 
Pole their minds not ſufficiently tinctured with knowlege, you ſhould contider 
that in proportion to their ignorance, their een to their firſt religious 
notions would be n Bild nd that to bring perſons of this character and rank 
to change their pri inciples, no arguments would be lufficient but evident mi. 
racles. Wherefore this claſs of men being converted in ſuch numbers and ſo 
early, is an abſolute demonſtration that many and great miracles were every 
where wrought by the firſt preachers of the goſpel. But there wanted not 
alſo among the firſt converts to Chriſtianity even in the earlieſt age, a number 
of men remarkable for their ſtation, office, genius, education, and fortune, 
who were well qualified to judge of our religion. The converſiom of ſuch 
erſons, adds great luſtre to the triumphs of the goſpel. Its rage ap. 
roved themſelves, not only to the multitude, but to men of the mott r 
ſenſe and of the greateſt abilities, —— However, that which makes es tore 
going circumſtances of more weighty conſideration is, that the profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity led all without exception to renounce the world, and expoſedt ben 
to the moſt terrible ſufferings; ſufferings the bare mention of which is thock- 
ing to human nature, and horrible. W. ho does not ſce that ſuch numbers dt 
men of different characters and ſtations in every Co! intry, could not poſibi 
have been perſuaded, in thele circumſtances and at that time, to embrace the 
Chriſtian religion, unleſs they had had the cleareſt evidence given them of the 
truth of the goſpel-hiſtory? namely the agreeing atteſtations of a ſufficient 
number of eye-witnefſes, qualified to juc doe. and report the matters which they 
teſtified, and who at the ſame time vetified their atteſtation, by performing in 
the preſence of the world miracles equal to, if not greater than thoſe they 
aſcribed to their maſter, particu! ariy by communic ating to thoſę who received 
their teſt mony concerning him, the power of working the like miracles.— 
This conciufion is firengthened by the conſideration of the character of the 
perſons who perſuaded mankind to 2s Wil their belief. They were a hand- 
ful of the meaneft of the peo pie, from a nation det piſed on account of the ili- 
will which they bare towards the reſt of me ankind; Moreover in all countries 
where they preached, they were ablolute fir ngers of whoſe veracity no Ons 
had any kno: wlege. Sce the bis Ar" vo of the following ſection.) Yet 
theſe men in a very ſhort ſpace, prevailed with chou! lands every where to change 
their belief, and to reform by eir lives, Kae er Vicious they had been former 
ly. Does not every one ſee, that to make themſelves underſtood in all coun- 
tries, theſe ſtrangers muſt have been end es? by God with the gift of tongues, 
tha t to 11 OC Ur themſe C 'VES credit 5 they 1 nuſt have WTO ug ht may ny cvid. ut mi- 
racles, and that to make their ſermons . the deſired effect in reformin? 
mankind, they mult have been accompanied with the Power and grace of 
God? Laſtly, the Chriſtian religion thus introduced by the power of God 
and of truth, hath been ſuppocted in the world by the ſame powers, through 
a court; 
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a courſe of many ages, amidſt the ſhocks of arms and a thouſand other acci- 
dents ſufficient to have deſtroyed it, if the divine protection had been wanting. 
Moreover it will be continued in the world to the end of time, nay and will 

revail univerſally in ſpite of all oppoſition, to the utter deſiruction of idol- wor- 
ſhip and falſe religion of every kind. From al) wh ch, the conclution is mani- 
feſt and certain: That ſuch a great and laſting change in the opinions and 

ractices of ſo many nations, as has been accompliſned by the preaching of a 
few of the loweſt of the people from Judea, could never have been effected, 
eſpecially under perſecution, unleſs the goſpel which they preached had been 
verified to the conviction of all, by great evident and numerous miracles. 

! 


SECT. 4. Of the arguments, by which cur adverſaries endeavour to elude. 


the force of the proof, reſulting from the conver/ion of the world to Chri- 
ſtanty. 


. I is pretended, that neither the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory in general, nor 

of the apoſtles miracles in particular, is eſtabliſhed by the converſion of 
the world to Chriſtianity ; becauſe this may have been effected, merely by the 
reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian doctrines and precepts, approving themſelves 
O fully to the judgment and conſciences of all men, that they could not fail to 
be received every where. 


1. To this I anſwer, that though the Chriſtian religion be beyond compari- 
ſon the beſt ſyſtem of theology and morality that ever was propoſed to thg, 
world, it cannot be refuſed that many of its. doctrines and precepts, are ſuch as 
to the heathens would appear mere fooliſhneſs. Of the ds&rznes the followin 
may be mentioned as examples. The incarnation of the Son of God: his mi- 
raculous conception : his being conſtituted judge of the quick and the dead : 
and his having a right to the fame honour with the {ather :; all which the 
Gentiles would look apon as downright abſurdities, conſidering the meanneſs 
of his condition, the perſecutions which he underwent, and the ignominy of 
his death. And that they actually conſidered them as abſurdities, is evident 
from Celſus's books, the greateſt part of which was taken up in ridiculing the 
Chriſtians, for pretending that the author of their religion 1s God and came 
down from heaven. Moreover to the philoſophers, nothing could appear 
more ridiculous than the doctrine of ſalvation through a crucified Saviour, 
which yet the apoſtles preached with ſuch earneſtneſs and diligence, that it 
may be faid to have been their principal topic every where. Nor muſt the 
reſurrection of the body be omitted, in mentioning the doctrines of Chriſtiani- 
ty which to human wiſdom would appear liable to manifold objections. 
Lven the precep!s of the go pel were not altogether tree from exception, in the 
eyes of men devoted to pleaſure, as the Gentiles generally were. In this num- 
ber we may reckon the precepts concerning {clt-denmal, humility, forgivenneſs 
Of injurics, abſtinence from evil defires and the like, ſo often and fo earneſtly 

inculcated 
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inculcated in the goſpels. Moreover, the many prohibitions of fornication and 
drunkenneſs, given by the apoſtles in their ſermons and epiſtles, would appear 
to the heathens unreaſonable ſeverities: and the rather, that inſtead of being 
reckoned vices, both the one and the other was authoriſed by the laws and 
cuſtoms of many ſtates, both made part of the worſhip of their gods, and 
both were patroniſed by the opinions and practices of the philoſophers *. It 
is evident therefore, that the doctrines and precepts juſt now mentioned, inſtead 
of conciliating favour to the Chriſtian religion, muſt in the beginning at leaſt, 
have greatly alienated the minds of the Gentiles from it. 


2. Let it be granted for argument's ſake, that every doctrine and precept 
of the goſpel was ſuch as at firſt fight would recommend it to mankind, it will 
not follow that by the force of this circumſtance alone, Chriſtianity has made it 
way in the world, To begin with the Jews, they believed the divinity of their 
religion. They believed this upon the credit of miracles. To bring them off 
from a religion thus confirmed, to another which abrogated its inſtitutions, 
and which quite unhinged the conſtitution of their ſtate, would the mere rea- 
ſonableneſs of doctrines and precepts alone ſuffice, without any other 
proof? No. Both religions were on the ſame footing in this reſpect ; and 
therefore the argument could not ſo much as be offered to the Jews. Or 
though the Chriſtian religion had been greatly ſuperior to the Jewiſh in its 
doctrines and precepts, it is well known that the ſtubbornneſs of the Jews was 
not to be bended by ſuch an argument. Nothing but ſigns and wonders 
would do with them, as one of the apoſtles who had often preached to them, 
expreſsly declares 1 Cor. i. 22. It is plain therefore, that if our Lord had nc 
proved his miſſion by inconteſtable miracles, and if the apoſtles had not proved 
the truth of their teſtimony concerning his miracles by working miracles them- 
ſelves, and by communicating to their converts the power of miracles, they 
never would have proſelyted ſo much as one Jew to the Chriſtian religion, — 


* Thus Porphyry tells of Socrates, Ap. Cy- 
rill. contr. Julian. lib. 6. p. 186. That he was 
m:d-rate in venereal matters, yet without injury 
to any ene. For he either made uſe of his wife, 


or of common whores, As to what Lucian ſo 


often affirms of Socrates in his Dialogues, that 
he was addicted to the vice common among 
the Greeks, the love of boys, I cannot tell 
whether it is to be believed, —What opinion 
Cicero and the reſt had of fornication, may be 
learned from the following paſlage of his ora- 
tion, Pro. M. Czlio, cap. 20. Si quis eft gui 
etiam meretriciis amoribus interdicdlum juventuti 
tutet; eft ille quidem valde ſeverns, negare non 
pefſum: Sed abhorret nan mode ab hujus ſeculi 
liceniia, verum etiam a majorum conſuetudine, at- 
gue con eſſis. Quando eum has non fatlum 


e&ft Quando reprebenſum? Duands non permiſ- 
ſum ? Quando denique fuit, ut, quod licet, an 
liceret? On this head let us hear the philoſo- 
phers alſo. Epictet. Enchir. c. 47. Heel a3; 
digi, ris duvaury mpo Taps naSapeoiimn 
GMTOEVW Of, WS v Eby Ar — 
Plato, De legib. lib. 6. Ile dt ws um, 
2TE GANOIL Tu MpeTtly, MAN ev rig ru THY ont 
der Dex, toprous, ure apaacs. Ibid, lib, i. 
Mn Savpaole, o Etre, vou@> ed nw wry. 

Valer. Maxim. lib. 2. c. b. Siccæ enim «jt 
farum Venerir, in quad ſe matronæ conferebant : 
atque inde procedentes ad queſium, dotes, cor pers 
injuria, contrabebant; honeſlo, nimerum tam ii lo- 
ne/la vinculo, conjugio juncturæ. Juſtin. 
lib. 21. c. 3. Locrenſos——vrverant,— ut dit 
faſlo Veneris virgines ſuas proftitucrent, 


And 
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And as for the Gentiles, it is no leſs certain that the reaſonableneſs of the doc- 
trines and precepts of the goſpel, ſuppoſing this to have been ever ſo little ſub- 
ject to doubt, would not alone have brought about a general converſion of the 
heathens. Some few thinking men among them who had leiſure to conſider 
the matter, might perhaps have embraced our faith on account of its excel- 
lency. But the bulk of the people, who in all countries and at all times are 
incapable of abſtract reaſoning, would ſtill have remained attached to their an- 
tient errors. Of this we have an unqueſtionable proof in the labours of the 
philoſophers, who if juſt argumentation could have reformed the opinions and 
practices of mankind, would have been ſufficient inſtructors to the world in ſe- 
veral eſſential points. Nevertheleſs it is certain, that notwithſtanding they 
poſſeſſed the arts of reaſoning and eloquence in the greateſt perfection, and in 
their writings propoſed many beautiful notions concerning the ſupreme Being, 
and the worſhip that is due to him; yet none of them ever brought over any 
one nation or city, far leſs did they bring over many nations, to a compliance 
with their inſtitutions, Their doctrines and precepts were re iſhed only by a 
few. The bulk of the people, and even ſome whole ſects, continued in Poly- 
theiſm and idolatry. The worſhip of the Gods conſiſted often of the moſt abo- 
minable impurities. Human ſacrifices were not uncommon. Many of the tem- 


2 ples were places of avowed proſtitution. (ee the note, pag. 536.) Fornication 


and drunkenneſs were looked upon as innocent. In ſhort, the laws and diſcipline 
of all countries were exceedingly corrupt, and the practice of mankind every 
where ſcandalous beyond beliet.—Nor was this the {tate of barbarous countries 
only. Even Greece itſelf was in the ſame condition, altho' the arts and 
ſciences flouriſhed there, and the minds of men were greatly improved by cul- 
ture. So much do men's paſſions and prejudices get the better of their rea- 
ſon. Having this example before our eyes, to pretend that the excellency of 
the Chriſtian doctrines and precepts was ſufficient to deſtroy alÞ falſe reli- 
gions, and to convert the world, without the aid of miracles, is abſurd. In 
ſhort, he muſt be ignorant of mankind, who can imagine that the mere rea- 
ſonableneſs of any religion, or the credible teſtimony of other men concerning 
the facts on which it is founded, will proſelyte people to the belief thereof; 
eſpecially if it is diametrically oppoſite to their ſtrongeſt paſſions and prejudices, 
and altogether inconſiſtent with their intereſts. 1 muſt therefore repeat it, 
that the ſpeedy converſion of the world to Chriſtianity, is the ſtrongeſt proof 
imaginable of the truth of the goſpel hiſtory ; and particularly of the reality 
of the miracles, therein ſaid to have been performed by Jeſus and his 
apoſtles, in confirmation of their miſſion from God, 


II. Conitrained by the evidence of the above arguments, ſome of our ad- 
verſaries are ſo candid as to acknowlege, that the prevalence of the Chri- 
ſtian religion was certainly at the firſt, owing to an opinion of miracles per- 
tormed by its preachers. In the mean time they pretend, that the general per- 
ſuaſion which prevailed concerning the Chriſtian miracles, aroſe, not from their 

Z 2 2 reality, 
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reality, but from the paſſion for the marvellous, by which at all times the 
vulgar every where have been diſtinguiſhed. Men, ſay they, always rejcq 
things credible in an ordinary degree. But they readily enough admit thing 
utterly abſurd, the rather upon account of that very circumſtance which 
ought to deſtroy their authority. For the paſſion for the marvellous ex- 
cited by miracles, ſtrongly inclines them to believe and relate things, from 
which ſo agreeable an emotion is derived. But to this the anſwer is eaſy : 
Make the pleaſure which men have in hearing and relating marvellous ſlorits 
as great as you pleaſe, ſtill you ought to remember that the belief of the 
Chriſtian religion, about which the diſpute is, was not a matter of mere ſpe. 
culation. It was followed with the moſt important conſequences. It led men 
to renounce the religion in which they had been educated, It made them 
act contrary to their ſtrongeſt prejudices. It deprived them of all the fatiſ. 
factions of life. It expoſed them to the moſt terrible ſufferings. How rid. 
culous therefore muſt it be for any one to affirm, that in the early ages, the 
miraculous ſtory of an obſcure perſon, the native of a far diſtant country, 
told by the loweſt claſs of a vagabond nation, was greedily ſwallowed by 
great numbers of ſenſible people of all ranks in every country, without the 
leaſt proof, and for no reaſon whatever but the pleaſure which accompanies 
the belief and relation of marvellous ſtories. As if for the fake of that, men 
would renounce the religion of their forefathers, throw off opinions rivetted 
in their minds by education, croſs their ſtrongeſt inclinations, ſet themſelves 
at variance with their own relations, deliberately throw away their poſleſitons, 
go calmly to torture, and willingly ſubmit to the moſt painful and ignomi- 
nious deaths. I appeal to every rational and unprejudiced man, if this be net 
marvellous indeed? For it ſuppoſes, that when the goſpel was firſt preached, 
thy effential principles of human nature, and the invariable rules of human 


onduct, were intirely ſuperſeded, in all thoſe who antiently gave credit i 
the goſpel. | 


If notwithſtanding all we have ſaid, it is ſtill pretended that the heathens ſome- 
how or other may have been converted, without having had proper evidences of 
the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory laid before them, I would have our adverſa- 
ries to conſider the caſe as it actually ſtood, The apoſtles who preached the 
Chriſtian religion, were moſt defpicable in the eyes of all the Gentiles, by rea- 
{on both of their country and their religion; they were ſtrangers of the low- 
eſt claſs of mankind, whoſe honeſty they could have no aſſurance of; their 
clothes were often old and ragged, for the great apoſtle of the Gentiles 
mentions his own nakedneſs among his ſufferings, 1 Cor. iv. 11. They told 
ſtories of miracles done at a great diſtance, which would appear to every one 
utterly incredible; and they required the world to yield divine honours to! 
man, who by their own confeſſion was rejected by their countrymen, and 
crucified as a deceiver of the people. In ſuch circumſtances, is it to be ſup- 
poſed that any perſon in his right wits would give them credit upon their own 
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ſimple report; eſpecially as they took no yore to conceal the great and im- 
mediate dangers which attended the belief of theſe things. No. Mankind 
could never have been engaged to give the leaſt heed to their ſtrange ſtory, 
unleſs they had ſeen them work evident miracles, ſuch as the Chriſtian re- 
cords aſſure us they did perform. Without this kind of proof, it would have 
been a greater miracle than any that is aſcribed to the apoſtles, if mankind 
in every country had given them credit in an affair ſo extraordinary. Here 
therefore the ſtreſs of the matter is juſtly placed by the friends of Chriſtianity, 
And it is with the higheſt reaſon they believe the proof of miracles to have 
been given every where, in ſupport of the goſpel-hiſtory, by the firſt preach- 
ers thereof ; becauſe without this proof, together with the concurring influ- 
ence of the grace of God upon the minds of the Gentiles, the latter could 
never have been prevailed upon in ſuch numbers to embrace the goſpel under 
rſecution. This all muſt acknowlege without heſitation, who know any 
thing of the influence which men's luſts, paſſions, prejudices, and intereſts 
have over their wills; and how great a ſtrength of conviction is requilite to 
overcome the united force of this influence joined in one and the ſame per- 
ſon ; as was the caſe with all in the firſt ages, who embraced the goſpel. 


SECT. 5. The truth of the goſpel hiſtory proved from the converſion of the 
learned fews and Heathens in the early ages. 


HE belief of the goſpel hiſtory, which the men of genius and education 
both among the Jews and Gentiles were impreſſed with, who in the 
firſt ages embraced Chriſtianity, is an argument for the truth of the goſpel- 
hiſtory ſo illuſtrious, that it well deſerves a ſeparate conſideration. Theſe 
men embraced Chriſtianity after having duly examined its evidences, Their 
character and education qualified them to judge of an affair of this ſort. Their 


_ Converſion was attended with no worldly _—_— whatever, but with all 


manner of diſadvantages. It is therefore beyond diſpute, that they were fully 
convinced of the reality of thoſe facts, for the belief of which they made 
ſhipwreck of life and its joys. Moreover their character for wiſdom and 
learning, leaves no room to doubt that they examined the proofs of the facts 
they received, with that accuracy which the importance of their conſequences 
demanded, and that they yielded not, until conſtrained by the dint of irreſiſt- 
able evidence, 


I. Among the learned Jews converted to Chriſtianity in the firſt age, zhe 
great company of the prieſts who became obedient to the faith, Acts vi. 7. may 
juſtly be mentioned. But the inſtance which merits moſt attention is the 
converſion of Saul afterwards called Paul. This perſon, in the Chriſtian re- 
cord, Acts xxvi. is ſaid to have given an account of himſelf and of his con- 
verſion to King Agrippa, and to Queen Berenice, in the hearing of Portius Feſ- 
tus the Roman governor of Judea, of his chief captains, of the principal _ 
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of the city of Cæſarea, of the Jews who had come from Jeruſalem to accuſe 
him, and of a great concourſe of people aſſembled, as is uſual, to witneſs ſuch 
tranſactions. The hiſtory of the Acts, which narrates this ſolemn public tranſl. 
action, came abroad at the time when, and in the country where it is ſaid 
to have happened. We muſt ailow therefore, that this tranſaction is no fiction 
of the hiſtorian, Saul actually made the defence which is aſcribed to him, 
And he made it in the preſence of Agrippa, Feſtus, and the reſt. This point 
fixed, we are ſure that the account which Saul gave of himſelf in the 
. hezring of this great aſſembly is agreeble to truth; becauſe if any particular 
mentioned by him before perſons of the firſt rank, and others from all parts 
of Judea, had been falſe, he might eaſily have been detected. Beſides, his 
accuſers were preſent, among whom perhaps were ſome of his former aſſo- 
ciates, who being enraged at his apoſtacy, appeared now as his proſecutors, 
| Theſe being well acquainted with his hiſtory, muſt have immediately contra- 
dicted and confuted him, to the utter ruin of his cauſe, if he had in the leaſt 
departed from truth in the account which he gave of himſelf, To conclude, 
Saul on this occaſion openly aftirmed, that his character and conduct from his 
youth up were known to moſt of the principal people in Jeruſalem, who could 
atteſt the truth of what he ſaid, more eſpecially concerning his perſecut- 
ing the diſciples of Jeſus, a particular relation of which he now gave in the 
hearing of the whole aſſembly. Acts xxvi. 4. My manner of life from 
my youth, which was at the firſt among mine own nation at Feruſalem, know all 
the Fetus, . Which knew me from the beginning, (if they would teſtify) that 
after the moſt ftraiteſt ſect of our religion, I lived a Pharifee. ... g. I verily 
 rhought with myſelf, that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of Je- 
jus of Nazareth 10. Which thing J alſo did in Jeruſalem: and many of the 
ſaints did I ſhut up in priſon, having received authority from the chief pricfts ; 
and when they were put to death, I gave my voice againſt them. 11. And I 
puniſied them oft in every ſynagogue, and compelled them to blaſjheme ; and 
being exceedingly mad againſt them, I perſecuted them even unto ſtrange cities. 
See likewiſe chap. xxii. 5. where on the ſtairs of the caſtle Antonia, in the 
hearing of the multitude, he openly appealed for the truth of his having per- 
ſecuted the Chriſtians, to the high prieſt and all the eſtate of the elders from 
whom he received his comm'tflion.—lIt is certain therefore, that in his younger 
years Saul was a violent perſecutor of the Chriſtians, that he puniſhed them 
oft in every ſynagogue ; and that his zeal carried him ſo far as to make him 
perſccute them even in ſtrange cities. And as it is certain that Saul in his 
younger years was a furious perſecutor of the Chriſtians, it is equally cer- 
tain that afterwards he became a zealous preacher of the faith which he once 
deſtroyed. It was for the preaching of this faith that he was now in chains, 
had ſuffered a long impriſonment, and was to be judged by Cæſar at Rome. 
An alteration of conduct fo extraordinary in a perſon ot Saul's ſenſe and learn- 
ing, can be accounted for only by one of three ſuppoſitions. Either, = 
| e 
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He was hurried into it by ſome unaccountable enthuſiaſm wherewithal he 
was ſeized. Or, 2, Knowing the whole to be a fraud, he became a preacher 
of Chriſtianity for the ſake of ſome advantage which he propoſed to him- 
ſelf from that way; ſo that his converſion was a downright cheat. Or, 3, 
We muſt receive the account which he himſelf gave of his apoſtleſhip. His 
enmity againſt Chriſtianity and its diſciples, was diſarmed by Jefus appearing 
to him from heaven, and giving him a commiſſion to preach the goſpel, 
Now of theſe ſuppoſitions in their order. And, 


1. We are ſure that Saul's converſion was not the effe& of enthuſiaſm. 
For firſt of all, the pretended viſions, revelations, and divine communica- 
tions wherein enthuſiaſts deal, are all known to be the effeRs of their own 
imagination heated with intenſe meditation on ſubjects, which they have 
perſuaded themſelves into the belief of, without any reaſon at all. Now ſo 
far was this from being the caſe with Saul, in what happened to him on the 
road to Damaſcus, that inſtead of having perſuaded himſelf into the belief of 
the reſurrection of Jeſus, and heating his imagination with intenſe medita- 
tion thereon, he looked upon it as a downright cheat ; he took Jeſus him- 
ſelf for a deceiver, he hated the Chriſtians as deluded enthuſiaſts, or as bold 
impoſtors, and therefore he perſecuted them to the death. To ſuppoſe that 
one in this temper was converted to Chriſtianity by the power of enthuſiaſm, 
which produced in his diſtempered brain a viſion of one whoſe reſurrection 
he denied, is to contradict the whole current of human experience. In 
the ſecond place, it ought to be remembered that Saul was not the only 
perſon who ſaw this viſion. There were others in the company equally ene- 
mies to the Chriſtian cauſe with himſelf, and who therefore were in no diſ- 
poſition to form any viſionary ſcene in favour thereof, who nevertheleſs beheld a 
great light ſhining around them, above the brightneſs of the ſun at non day, Acts ix. 
3. and who were ſo aſtoniſhed with the viſion, that they flocd ſpeechleſs, Har- 
ga voice, though not the words ſpoken, Acts xxii. 9. If this viſion pro- 
ceeded entirely from Saul's enthuſiaſm, how came the imaginations of the whole 
company to be ſeized with preciſcly the ſame phrenſy ? Or how came they to be 
ſeized with it at the {ame inſtant ? That there was not the leaſt difference, 
either in the matter or the time of their phrenſy, is truly wonderful.—In the 
third place, if we believe that the appearing of Jeſus to Saul on the road to Da- 
maſcus, was the pure effect of his own enthuſiaſm, we muſt affirm that the com- 
miſſion which he received from Chriſt at that time, with all its conſequences, 
was in like manner the effect of enthuſiaſm ; particularly, that the miracles by 
which he converted the Gentiles, exiſted no where but in his own imagination ; 
that all the converts every where who believed in Jeſus, becauſe they thought 
they ſaw his apoſtle work miracles, were enthuſiaſts ; that the power of work- 
ing miracles and {peaking with tongues, which the converted Gentiles received 


from this apoſtle, were mere fallacies ; that the fick themſelves whom my 
healed. 
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healed by virtve of th's power, the lame whoſe members they reſtored, and 
the perſons out of whom they caſt devils, were deluded into the belief of 
cures, while no cure was wrought. Alſo we muſt affirm, that the doctrine and 
precepts which he taught were the pure effects of his own enthuſiaſm, not. 
withſtanding they were diametrically oppoſite to all his former principles and 
practices as a proud ſelf-righteous Phariſee, In ſhort, if we fancy Saul waz 
an enthuſiaſt in his converſion, we muſt believe that every thing he wrote, 
ſaid, or did as an apoſtle of Jeſus, was the effect of diſtraction ; that all who 
gave the leaſt heed to him, were infected with the like madneſs ; and that 
whole nations to whom he preached, and who believed that he wrought mi- 
racles, were under the power of the grofleſt deluſion ; ſuppoſitions ſufficiently 
extravagant to demonſtrate their own abſurdity. Laſtly, I might here ſhew 
that all the arguments by which the other apoſtles are cleared from the charge 
of enthuſiaſm, conſpire with double force to prove that Saul was no enthuſiaſt. 
But I ſhall only obſerve in general, that if in the opinion of Lord Shafteſbury 
and the Deiſts, Socrates ſtands vindicated from the charge of enthuſiam by 
his penetration, his wonderful good ſenſe and extent of judgment, the command 
he had of his thoughts and ſentiments, the ſubſtantial truths, the noble inſtruc!ions 
be propoſed to mankind, his addreſs and infinuatton, his conflant chearfulneſs af 
mind, the univerſal rectitude of his manners; Saul is much more effectually 
cleared from the ſame charge by theſe qualities. For the Chriſtian apoſtle far 
excelled the philoſophical patriarch in them all; as every judicious perſon mult 
acknowlege, who compares the writings and conduct of Saul, with the labour- 
ed accounts given of Socrates by his diſciples, who have ſtudied to enrich 
their maſter, by adding to his doctrines and diſcoveries whatever the fund of 
their own imagination and eloquence was capable of ſupplying. 


2, You muſt acknowlege that Saul's converſion was not a matter of im- 
poſture, if you conſider that in taking up the office of an apoſtle no advan- 
tage was to be reaped by him, unleſs you reckon as gain that certain loſs of 
all worldly goods, and thoſe heavy perſecutions to which the apoſtles, as the 
ringleaders of the ſe& of the Nazarenes, were eſpecially expoſed. Beſides, 
in Saul's caſe the evils attending the change of his ſentiments and conduct 
were particularly bitter, For he could not but foreſee, that by his former aſ- 
{ociates he would be deteſted as an apoſtate ; and that their rage would prompt 
them by all means to compals the diſcovery and puniſhment of his impoſture, 
Nor is this all: There are particular circumſtances attending Saul's converſion, 
which clearly prove his integrity, and which for that reaſon muſt not be over- 
looked. Such as,——Firſt, If he had ated the impoſtor, when he took 
the reſolution of becoming a Chriſtian preacher, he would have conferred 
with the chiefs in the confederacy before he publicly aſſumed that character, 
in order to learn from them the things he was to preach, leſt his ſtory and 
theirs had been inconſiſtent. Or, if he ſaw it neceſſary to aſſume the cha- 
tacter of an apoſtle before he converſed with the others, common prudence 


would 
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would have directed him to feign his converſion as happening in Jeruſalem, 
that he might have the authors of the fraud at hand to confer with privately, 
Or, if he was ſo fooliſh as to be converted in a diſtant country, and immedi- 
ately to publiſh the ſtory of his converſion, neceſſity muſt have obliged him 
to go forthwith to Jeruſalem, where alone he could learn the ſecrets of the 
impoſture he was preparing himſelf to propagate. Yet none of all theſe 
courſes did this man take. For, notwithſtanding his knowlege of Chriſtianity 
could be no other than ſuperficial, his converſion according to his own account 
of it, happened near to Damaſcus, at the diſtance of many miles from Jeruſa- 
lem, and where all the Chriſtians knowing the errand on which he was come, 
ſhunned him with the utmoſt care. Moreover, after his converſion he con- 
ferred neither with one nor other, as he himſelf tells the Galatians, chap. i. 16. 
Immediately 1 conferred not vi h fleſh and blogd : 17. Neither went I up to Je- 
ruſalem, to them that were apoſtles before me ; but 1 went unto Arabia, and re- 
turned again to Damaſcus, At his return to Damaſcus, he immediately com- 
menced apoſtle, fully inſtructed in the whole Chriſtian ſcheme. For Acts ix. 20. 
Straightway he preached Chriſt in the ſynagogue, that he is the Son of God; to 
the aſtoniſhment of all who heard him, but eſpecially of thoſe who knew 
on what errand he had come to Damaſcus. 22. But Saul increaſed the more 
in flrength, and confounded the Fews which dwelt at Damaſcus, proving that 
this is the very Chriſt. And the zeal wherewith he acted in his new cha- 
racter, ſo enraged the Jews that they would have killed him, if he had not 
eſcaped out of the city. The fact is, Saul did not go to Jeruſalem till three 
years after his converſion, Gal. i. 18. And even then, he abode only fifteen 
days, and converſed with none of the apoſtles, ſave Petey and James. At 
this viſit he received no addition to his knowlege in the Chriſtian ſcheme 
from the two apoſtles, notwithſtanding they were pillars. He had farther in- 
ſight into the deſign of the goſpel than they. His commiſſion taught him 
that repentance and remiſſion of fins were to be preached to the Gentiles. He 
entertained the deſign of doing it himſelf, but ſpake nothing of his deſign to 
the two apoſtles, perceiving that they had no idea of the reception of the 
Gentiles into the church. He went away therefore, and ſpent fourteen years 
in diſtant countries, converting great multitudes. Then he returned to Jeru- 
falem, and communicated to the apoſtles privately the goſpel which he 
preached; and in the conference which enſued on this ſubject, he found 
that even thoſe who ſeemed chiefs added nothing to his knowlege, Gal. ii. 6. 
All theſe things plainly ſhew, that in the matter of his converſion Saul did 
not act the cheat. He received inſtruction from no man; yet his goſpel was 
the ſame with that taught by all the apoſtles, except in the one article relating 
to the Gentiles, which the reſt acceded to afterwards. Such a perfect agree- 
ment could not have happened, unleſs Saul had derived his knowlege of Chri- 
ſtianity from revelation. Secondly, If Saul's converſion had been the ef- 
fect of impoſture, the manner in which he has told it, expoſed him to an 
eaſy confutation, IIe was on the road to Damaſcus, accompanied by * 
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who had the ſame intention with himſelf of perſecuting the Chriſtians, and 
who perhaps were appointed his aſſiſtants, in the commiſſion which he had 
received from the chief prieſts. As he and they drew near to Damaſcus, ſe- 
ſus appeared to him from heaven, and appointed him one of his apoſtles, 
Acts xxvi. 12. Whereupon as I went to Damaſcus, with authority and commiſjion 
From the chief prieſts; 13. At mid-day, O king, I ſaw in the way a light from 
heaven, above the brightneſs of the ſun, ſhining round about me, and them which 
journeyed with me. 14. And when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice 
ſpeaking unto me, and ſaying in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why per ſecuteſt 
thou me ? It is hard for thee to kick againſt the pricks. 15. And I aid, Why 
art thou, Lord? And he ſaid, I am Jeſus whom thou perſecuteſt. 16. But 
riſe, and ſland upon thy feet: for I have appeared unto thee for this purpoſe, 
to make thee a miniſler and a witneſs both of theſe things which thou haſt ſeen, 
and of thoſe things in the which I will appear unto thee ; 17. Delivering thee from 


the people, and from the Gentiles, unto whom now T ſend thee. His companions, he 


tells us, ſaw the light, and heard the voice which ſpake to him. But they ſaw 
no man, Acts ix. 7. probably becauſe they immediately fell with their faces to 
the ground. Moreover, by this light Saul was ſtruck blind, and his companions led 
him by the hand into Damaſcus. All this happened but ſeventeen years before he 
made his defence at Cæſarea. His companions therefore, very probably were 
alive; as were the chief prieſts likewiſe, from whom he ſaid he had received 
the commiſſion. If the matter was a forgery, how could it, in the circum- 
ſtances mentioned, eſcape being detected? Eſpecially as he was now on a 
trial for his life, the ground of which was his attachment to Chriſtianity, 
Thus, according to the account which Saul himſelf gave of his converſion, 
it comprehended facts and circumſtances incompatible with impoſture. There- 


fore it is unreaſonable to entertain any ſuſpicion, that in this matter he acted 
the deceiver. 


3- Saul being neither an enthuſiaſt nor an impoſtor, it follows that his con- 
verſion was produced by the miraculous appearing of Jeſus to him, not far 
from Damaſcus, as he himſelf affirmed. For if you think any other cauſe 
ſufficient to produce this effect, ſuch as the conſideration of the miracles of 
Jeſus, and the application which the apoſtles made of the prophecies of the 
Old Teſtament to him, you ought to conſider what Saul's general character 
was, together with the particular temper of mind he was in, at the time of his 
converſion. After the moſt flraiteſt ſect of their religion, be lived a Phariſce. By 
education therefore he was zealous of the law. Moreover, being of a warm 
temper, his zeal was not confined within ordinary bounds. Becauſe the Chri- 
ſtians were ſuppoſed to make void the inſtitutions of Moſes, he ſhewed his 
zeal by perſecuting them to death. How came this fury of paſſion to be 
overcome, and to be turned into burning zeal for the cauſe againſt which it 
had exerted itſelf ſo keenly ? How came it to be thus changed in an inſtant? 
But eſpecially, how came it to be changed at the time it was in its greateſt 
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heighth ; having puſhed Saul to undertake ſo long a journey as from Jeruſa- 
lem to Damaſcus, that he might puniſh the Chriſtians ? This ſtrange and ſud- 
den alteration of paſſions, principles and conduct, could not be produced by 
the influence of the micacles of Jeſus and his apoſtles: nor by any cftect 
which the conſideration of the prophecies of the Old Teſtament can be ſup- 
poſed to have had upon him. With theſe Saul was acquainted from the 
beginning. If they had been to operate his converſion, it muſt have hap- 
pened long before this. His paſſions and prejudices were ſuch, that he was 
not capable of weighing impartially the miracles and prophecies by which 
our Lord's pretenſions were ſupported, nor even of attending to them. Nei- 
ther was he reconciled to the Chriſtians and their cauſe, by any admiration 
which he entertained of the holineſs and innocence of their lives. His zeal 
for the Jewiſh religion made him regard the Chriſtians, who taught that Je- 
ſus of Nazareth would deſtroy the temple, and change the cuſtoms which Mzſes 
delivered, (Acts vi. 14.) as blaſphemers againſt the temple and the law, and 
filled him with enmity towards them. 


4. It is therefore a matter ſubje& to no doubt, that Saul the perſecutor 
of the Chriſtians, was converted by the appearing of Jeſus to him as he went 
to Damaſcus. I proceed now to obſerve, that his being converted in this 
manner, is a ſtrong confirmation of the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory. Saul was 
educated in Jeruſalem, under the moſt noted maſters. While Jeſus exerciſed 
his miniſtry, he attended the ſchool of Gamaliel. Chriſt's miracles and pre- 
tenſions making a great noiſe, Saul though young, had zeal ſufficient to make 
him range himſelf on the fide of the chief prieſts and doctors, who appre- 
hended Jeſus and put him to death. Withal, no ſooner was it preached that 
Jeſus of Nazareth was riſen from the dead, than Saul's zeal prompted him to 
become one of the moſt violent perſecutors of the witneſſes of his reſurrection. 
To overthrow the pretenſions of theſe men, the moſt direct and obvious me- 
thod was to detect the falſhood of the reports, which they publiſhed concerning 
the miracles and other tranſactions of their maſter's life, but eſpecially con- 
cerning his reſurrection from the dead. The propriety and efficacy of this 
method of confutation, a perſon of Saul's good ſenſe muſt have clearly ſeen. 
Wherefore, if the matters which the apoſtles told concerning their maſter, 
were not ſo univerſally known as to render all inquiry into them needleſs, 
we may be ſure the firſt thing this champion for Judaiſm did, was to ſearch 
with the greateſt diligence and care into the truth of them. For an inquir 
of this ſort, Saul was qualified beyond many. His profeſſion was that of li- 
terature. He ſtudied under the molt renowned maſters. He profited above 
his equals, He was therefore not only a man of learning, but of genius. 
His zeal in behalf of the law was uncommon. His induſtry was equal to 
his zeal, The journey which he took to Damaſcus to perſecute the Chriſ- 
tians, ſhews what pains he took in this affair. He lived in the country where 
Jeſus exerciſed his miniſtry. His principal refidence was in Jeruſalem the 
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center of intelligence for Judea. Moreover the ſermons and miracles of je- 


ſzs, which he ſet himſelf to examine, were the tranſactions of his own time. 


Theſe things conſidered, it can neither be doubted that Saul inquired into the 
truth of the reports which pafied concerning the Lord Jeſus, nor that he 
was well qualified for a buſineſs of this nature. What the iſſue of the pains 
which he took was, his converſion demonſtrates : For if the hiſtory of Je- 
ſus, as the ſame was publicly preached by the apoſtles, had been condemn- 
ed by the general ſenſe of the Jewiſh nation at that time; or if upon the 
inquiry which Saul and others of his party, made into the particular miracles 
of Jeſus, theſe were found to be falſe in fact, it is as certain as any mathe- 
matical demonſtration, that no appearance or viſion from heaven could prove 
them to be true, or make any ſenſible perſon who knew their falſehood, al- 
ter his conduct either with relation to the facts themſelves, or to the people 
who reported them. In a caſe of this nature, no man of common under- 
ſtanding would change his conduct, till he changed his opinion; that is, till he 
believed thoſe things to be true, which by the cleareſt evidence of reaſon and 
experience he knew to be falſe. But I pray what viſion was able to produce 
a belief of this fort, in one not abſolutely mad ? It is therefore certain, that 
unleſs Saul had previouſly been convinced of the truth of the things told con- 
cerning Jeſus, the viſion on the road to Damaſcus, inſtead of making him com- 
mence belieyer and preacher, would not have had ſo much influence with 
him as to make him lay aſide, even for a moment, his deſign of perſecuting 
the Chriſtians. From theſe things, the concluſion 1s both obvious and certain: 
Namely, that Saul's converſion neceſſarily preſuppoſes his knowlege and con- 
viction of the particulars reported by the apoſtles concerning their maſter, 
The truth is, his age and his abode in Jeruſalem, gave him opportunity to 
know the whole matter. He may have heard Jeſus preach in Jeruſalem and 
its neighbourhood, during the feſtivals. He may have been one of thoſe 
who went to ſee Lazarus after his reſurrection. He may even have accom- 
panied the Scribes and Phariſees, who often went from Jeruſalem to Galilee, 
to watch Jeſus. For his exceeding zeal, would naturally lead him to mix in 
affairs of this ſort. Or, though he was neither preſent at any of our Lord's 
miracles, nor converſed with the ſubjects of them, it was not poſſible for him 
to ſhut his ears againſt the univerſal reports and affirmations of all mankind, 
who whether they believed in Jeſus of Nazareth or no, were conſtrained to 
agree in this, That he did many great and evident miracles. Accordingly 
Paul, in the defence which he made for himſelf before King Agrippa and all 
the Jews at Cæſarea, having mentioned Chriſt's reſurrection, affirms that it 
was a matter which no body pretended to doubt of, and appeals to the king 
himſelf, as knowing the truth of it. Acts xxvi. 26. For the king knoweth if 
theſe things, before whom I ſpeak freely: For J am perſuaded that none of theſe 
things are hidden from bim: For this thing was not done in à corner. How- 
ever, though Saul before his converſion was fully convinced of the truth of 
Chriſt's miracles, he eluded the force of them, as the other learned Jews of 
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bis party did, by aſcribing them to Beelzebub. None of Chriſt's enemies 
denied his miracles, neither did they perſecute his diſciples for believing and 
preaching them. The fingle point upon which they founded their perſecu- 
tion of the apoſtles of Jeſus, was their preaching publicly that Jeſus of Na- 
zareth, whom the rulers had crucified, was riſen from the dead, and from his 
reſurrection inferring that he was the Son of God. Now theſe facts were 
demonſtrated to Saul, by Chriſt's perſonal appearance to him. And indeed 
they were the only points that could be proved to him by ſuch a miracle. 
If Saul never ſaw Jeſus before, his zeal certainly would lead him to be pre- 
ſent at his trial and puniſhment, He may therefore have been ſo well ac- 
quainted with his form and voice, as to know him, when he named himſelf. 
For that he faw Jeſus diſtinctly, is certain from his own teſtimony, and from 
the effect which the ſight had upon him. It ſtruck him blind; a misfor- 
tune which his companions eſcaped, becauſe though they ſaw the light which 
ſurrounded Jeſus and heard his voice, they did not continue looking till they 
ſaw his perſon. Nay, though Saul had not been ſo well acquainted with Jeſus 
as to know his voice and form, he could be in no doubt of the truth of his 
appearing, after the miraculous recovery that was granted him from his 
blindneſs, and after he experienced that along with the commiſſion to preach 
to the Gentiles, his mind was filled all at once with the knowlege of the 
goſpel ſcheme, that the power of miracles was beſtowed upon him, and that 
the gift of tongues was infuſed into him. Accordingly being fully convinced, 
he went forth ſtraightway and boldly preached the facts, of which he had 
ſuch certain aſſurance; namely that Jeſus was riſen from the dead, and that 
by his reſurrection he was declared to be the Son of God with power, 
Acts ix. 20, 22. 


Thus Saul's converſion remains an illuſtrious confirmation of the truth of 
all the facts in the goſpel-hiſtory. Becauſe if any of the things told con- 
cerning the Lord Jeſus had been falſe, in the circumſtances wherein Saul 
was placed, with the abilities which he poſſeſſed, and by favour of the op- 
portunities for diſcovery which he enjoyed, he muſt have come to the cer- 
tain knowlege that they were ſo. And having arrived at this concluſion, no 
miraculous appearance whatever could have had any influence to prove them 
true, or to make him believe them. In one word, Saul's converſion by the ap- 
pearing of Jeſus to him, preſuppoſes his knowlege and conviction of the 
truth of our Lord's hiſtory, But if Saul while he was an enemy of Chriſt, 
and a perſecutor of his diſciples, acknowleged the truth of his miracles, we 
may reſt aſſured that they were real matters of fact. Becauſe nothing but 
their evident reality, could have forced the belief of ſo violent an enemy. 
I ſhall finiſh my reflections on this ſubje& with obſerving, that the argument 
tor the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory drawn from Saul's converſion, is equally 
concluſive on the ſuppoſition that he was converted by an enthuſiaſtic dream 
or viſion. Becauſe ſuch a viſion could have had no influence to make him 
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change his conduct, except he previouſly knew and acknowleged the truth 
of the things which concerned Jeſus, In ſhort, the converſion of this apoſtle, 
viewed in ary light you pleaſe, is a ſhining monument of the truth of the 
- goſpel-hiſtory. 


II. Among thoſe learned Gentiles, whoſe converſion from heatheniſm adds 
| luſtre to the evidences of the goſpel-hiſtory, the following reſpectable names 
are deſervedly mentioned. Quadratus, Ariſtides, Juſtin Martyr, T tian, 
Irenzus, Athenagoras, all Grecian philoſophers of note, who after their con- 
verſion, wrote in defence of Chriſtianity, and ſuffered for their belief of it. 
Now common ſenſe dictates, that perſons of their learning and prudence, 
would not along with their religion have renounced all the views of ambition 
by which they were animated, and have ſubjected themſelves to ſufferings in- 
numerable, unleſs they had believed the goſpel-hiſtory, whereon the new reli. 
gion embraced by them was founded. But the golpel-hiſtory, men of this 
character would not have believed, unleſs they had had ſufficient means of 
examining the truth thereof, and unleſs upon examination they had found the 
evidence accompanying it undoubted. 


With reſpe to the means which the learned heathens enjoyed of examin- 
Ing the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory, they muſt be acknowleged more than 
ſufficient. Beſides the twelve apoſtles, there were many eye-witneſſes of our 
Lord's miracles and reſurrection, who made it the only buſineſs of their life 
to go up and down the world preaching his hiſtory. Thoſe witneſſes were 
ſo numerous, and uſed ſuch diligence in ſpreading the goſpel, that the learn- 
ed Gentiles in all countries had opportunity to hear, converſe gith, and exa- 
mine them. The effect which their preaching had in turning the multitude 
from the eſtabliſhed worſhip, could not fail to excite the curioſity of the bet- 
ter fort. Men of taſte would give them a patient hearing, on account of their 
numbers. The perfect and conſtant agreement obſetvable in the reports of 
theſe witneſſes, however numerous they were, or at whatever diſtance of time 
or place thcy told their ory, rendered the things which they told highly pro- 
bable. But the circumſtance which above all others procured them credit 
was, that in every country they openly performed many and great miracles, to 
the conviction of ail behoiders. Nay they communicated to the Gentiles who 
believed, the power of working miracles, and of ſpeaking with tongues. 
Proofs of this kind, every capable judge mult be ſenſible, were ſufficient foun- 
dations for the molt ſcrupulous to build their faith upon. And provſs of 
this kind every where abounded. For who could doubt that Jeſus of Na- 
zareth healed the ſick and raiſed the dead, when they faw fo many of his 
diſciples do the very ſame things? Or rather, who could doubt of the truth of 
the miracles whether of the maiter or of the diſciples, when they themlelves 
received from theſe men the power of miracles, Wherefore, the learned hea- 
thens who were cotemporary with the apoſtles, had cach in his own country, 
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the fulleſt and cleareſt evidence laid before him of the truth of the goſpel- 
hiſtory, and believed it upon the ſureſt foundation. — ln the age likewiſe 
which followed that of the apoſtles, the learried heathens had ſufficient means 
of informing themlſe:ves of the truth of the golpel-hiſtory. For in all places, 
thoſe vo believed the reports of the eye-witn: lies were formed into churches, 
over which the molt know ing pious and prudent were appointed to preſide as 
Biſhops, whole office it was faithfully to teach, both in public and private, the 
things which they had heard from the mouth of the apoſtles, concerning the 
Lord, Theſe reports were confirmed by the other members of the church, 
who had allo heard the apoſtles preach and ſcen them work miracles. And 
to their teſtimony, the Biſhops and firſt ditcipies procured W faith from 
all, by exerciſing before all the gifts of the ſpirit which they had received 
from the apoſtles. They w rought miracles and ſpake with tongues, and by 
ſo doing put it beyond even the poſſibility of doubt, that the apoſtles and 
other eye· witneſſes of Chriſt's miniſtry, performed miracles in confirmation of 
their reports concerning his life death and reſurrection. Farther, tbe ſuc- 
ceſſors of the apoftalical converts in the third generation, related the miracles 
which they ſaw theſe converts perform. And though they wrought no mi- 
racles themſelves in ſupport of their teſtimony. they rendered it indubitable 
by laying down their life in the cauſe. The Biſhops of many churches, in 
this manner ſealed the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory with their blood. For in 
all the perſecutions, they generally were the firſt who fell. They were not 
however the only witneſſes, who thus atteſted the miracles of the apoſtles and 
their immediate diſciples. Thouſands, and ten thouſands of the people who 
had beheld theſe miracles, ſuffered death rather than renounce their belief of 
Chriſtianity, and by fo doing thewed in the moſt convincing manner the truth 
of the apoſtles miracles, and of the miracles of their immediate diſciples, 
whereby they had been converted. In this ageikewiſe, the learned heathens 
might ſee and converſe with ſome, upon whom our Lord bimſelf had perform- 
ed miracles of healing. For that ſome ſuch ſurvived the apoſtles, and were 
teen by perſons who lived in the ſecond century, We learn from Quadratus in 
the only paſſage of his apology now remaining, and which the reader will 
find in the note below k. Ile perſons in the fourth facceſjicn, who were 


preſent 


The paſſage in the apology of Quadratus © earth, but for a conſiderable time after his de- 
mentioned above, is pref - ed by Fulebius in *© fartwe; fo that ſome of them reached to our 
his eccleſiaſtical hiſtoty, Lib IV. C. 3. who „ das. Such a perſon then was he.“ See al- 
has quoted it in the f. lowing manner : « More- fo Lib. III. C. 39. where Euſebius ſpeaks of 
* over, the fame — adratus ſhews his own an- Quadratus as chtemporary with the daughters of: 


* tiquity by what he fa in the fol owing paſ- Philip the evangeliſt, and as an immediate ſuc- 
“ ſage: Our Saviour: 10 , wr of @ laing celici of the apoltles, 

na ure, for thcy were t ue: Sub as pe fs The above apology, Fuſebius ſays was pre- 
& heale dof dije: ys Ss, pr/on rited rom the dead, ſented to the emperor Adrian. Adrian began 
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preſent at the execution of the witneſſes laſt mentioned, had in their ſufferings the 
fulleſt evidence which human teſtimony could afford, for believing the truth 
of the miracles of the apoſtles and their diſciples. Accordingly, in their turn 
they demonſtrated how fully they believed theſe things, by ſuffering any tor- 
ments however ſevere, rather than renounce the belief of them. By their 
fufferings therefore, they in like manner confirmed their ſucceſſors in the faith 
of Chriſt. Thus the memory of the great articles of the evangelical hiſtory, 
was handed down from age to age, ſurrounded with the brightelt luſtre of 
evidence. Becauſe vaſt numbers of ſenfible and virtuous men, could not be 
ſuppoſed ſo intirely void of the fear of God and of all concern for their own 
falvation, as with their dying breath to maintain a parcel of forgeries, whe- 
ther of their own invention or of the invention of their predeceſſors. Or 
though they had actually engaged in a fraud of this nature, without regarding 
the conſequences, could any reaſonable perſon fancy their own fortitude was 
ſufficient to carry them through ſuch fiery trials, in ſupport of downright 
falſehoods? No. Suppoſitions of this kind plainly exceed all the capacities 
of mortality: And therefore they are to be treated as mere chimeras. — 
The truth is, it muſt be acknowleged that the learned heathens in the firſt 
ages, had every where opportunity of examining the proofs of the goſpel- 
hiſtory ; that they did examine them with care; that upon examination they 
found this hiſtory attended with irreſiſtible evidence; and that they embraced 
it with the firmeſt perſuaſion. For they quitted their native religions, they 
bade adieu to the purſuits of ambition, they ſtripped themſelves of all the 
advantages of the preſent time; they ſubjected themſelves to the heavieſt ſuf- 
ferings, and moſt of them ended their lives in torment. Wherefore though 
theſe men lived at a great diſtance from Judea, the ſcene of our Lord's mi- 
niſtry, the teſtimony which they have born to the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory 
by their converſion, ought to have great weight with us, eſpecially as their 
integrity in this teſtimony is beyond exception, 


To the above indeed it is objected, that from the converſion of the 
learned heathens, no argument can be drawn in behalf of the goſpel hiſtory, 
becauſe in their writings we meet with ſuch ridiculous notions, ſuch childiſh 
reaſonings, and ſuch credulity, as beſpeak them to have been men of ſhallow 


when ſhe was about 12 years of age. Of the 
ſame age we may ſuppoſe the widow of Nain's 
ſon to have been, when he obtained the like fa- 
vour. For though in our tranſlation he is called 
a dead man, the expreſſion in the original is, 
To rühmte one dead. Beſides the circumſtances 
mentioned in the hiſtory of this miracle, ſhew 
that he was a boy, or at moſt a youth. Jairus' 
daughter then, and the widow of Nain's ſon, 
A. p. 60, when Quadratus was born, were 
only 38 years old. Wherefore Quadratus and 
all of the ſame age with him, may have con- 


verſed with and taken particular notice of theſe 
perſons, on account of their having been raiſed 
by Jeſus from the dead. For when Quadratus 
and his cotemporaries were 20 years old, Jairus' 
daughter and the widow of Nains' ſon were no 
more than 58. Quadratus and his cotempora- 
ries may even have ſeen and converſed with La- 
Zarus, if at his reſurrection Lazarus was no 
older than Jeſus himſelf. For on that ſuppoſi- 
tion when Quadratus was 20, Lazarus, if he 
was then alive, would be no more than 80. 
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capacities, whoſe judgment in a matter ſo important as the evidences of the 
goſpel hiſtory, is by no means to be relied on. But, 


1. With reſpect to the abſurd opinions for which ſome of the fathers are 
deſpiſed, it ought to be conſidered that theſe were the relicks of their hea- 
theniſh prejudices, which even with the aſſiſtance of goſpel light they were 
not able wholly to ſhake of. Nor will this ſeem ſtrange to thoſe who con- 
fider, how deeply the notions we receive from education, remain imprinted in 
our minds thro' the whole of life. The wiſeſt of the heathens, not 
excepting the philoſophers themſelves, believed that the gods had inter- 
courte with women. Hence ſprang the race of the heroes. If any doubt 
concerning the prevalence of this fancy is entertained, Pauſanias and Plu- 
tarch, philoſophers of great reputation, may be cited reaſoning gravely 
on the ſubject. Even Celſus and Porphyry, after they had read the goſ- 
pels, did not relinquiſh this notion. But the moſt ſtriking proof of the 
prevalency of this opinion, we have in the ſtory told by Joſephus, Ant. xviii. 
4. of Mundus and Paulina, This Roman lady it ſeems, was greatly devoted 
to the worſhip of Iſis. At the intreaty of Mundus, who was deſperately in 
love with her, and whoſe {ſolicitations ſhe had rejected with the utmoſt de- 
teſtation, the prieſts of Iſis perſwaded her that the God Anubis entertained a 


paſhon for her. Elated with ſo great an honour, Paulina with her huſband's 


conſent ſpent a night in the temple, and had Mundus introduced to her un- 
der the notion of the God. Mundus himſelf revealed the ſecret, which oc- 
caſioned the puniſhment of the prieſts and the demolition of the temple. Con- 
fidering therefore how general this notion was, concerning the intercourſe of 
the gods with women, is it any wonder to hear Juſtin Martyr, Athenago- 
ras and others, who by their converſion were not entirely diveſted of their 
heatheniſh prejudices, uttering very ſtrange ſentiments concerning the love 
which demons (ſo they termed all the heathens gods), bare to women? eſpe- 
cially when it is remembered, that in this fancy they may have been confirm- 
en by miſunderſtanding the paſſage of Geneſis, which ſpeaks of the ſons of 
God marrying the daughters of men. 


2. With regard to the childiſh reaſonings found in the writings of the fa- 
thers, it is more than iprobable they were led into them, by that branch 
of their education called rhetoric. This art taught people to declaim upon- 
all ſubjects, and to reaſon plaufibly on both fides of any queſtion, Hence, in 
theſe declamations the great matter was to argue, not only from ſolid topics, 
but to advance every thing which in ſuch a caſe could be made to have the 
hey of probability. This kind of diſcourſes therefore admitted of figurative 
ſenſes, forced alluſions, and allegorical interpretations. 'The latter eſpecially 
were greatly in vogue; taking their riſe from the groſs abſurdities of the com- 
monly received theology. For the philoſophers, eſpecially after the intro- 
_ duction of Chriſtianity, being aſhamed of ſuch things, explained them alle= 
gorically, and drew from them the myſteries both of natural a 
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and morality. Hence the humour of allegorizing, which made ſo great a figure 
in the Pagan theology, paſſed into all other ſubjects, and allegorical ſenſes Inge. 
niouſly elicited, were eſteemed weighty arguments. Wherefore when we 
find Juſtin, from the four pillars of a houte, the four quarters of the world, 
and the cherubim, proving that there ought to be four goſpels; or when we 
find him, with great affectation declaiming upon the croſs oi Chriit, and mak. 
ing it by ſtrained compariſons to be repreſented by every thing almott in na— 
ture, we ought not to attribute theſe things to any weaknets of judgment 
in the man, but ſhould look upon them merely as the effect of his educa— 
tion, and as a compliance with the prevailing mode of the times; there being 
in reaſoning a faſhion, as in every thing clie. 


3. As for the credulity of the fathers, we ought to remember that theſe 
men having embraced Chriſtianity at the experce of every thing dear in life, 
it was no wonder they were vehemently enamoured of it, Moreover, know- 
ing it to be the will of God, that it ſhould be eitablithed in the world, they 
were animated with the moſt fervent zeal for its ſupport and propagation. In 
ſuch circumſtances, it was natural for them eagerly to embrace every oppor- 
tunity of promoting its intereſts, and every argument which had the leaſt 
tendency, whether real or apparent, to ſupport it. For their zeal, however 
commendable in itſelf, made them raſh and impatient of enquiry. Hence 
without much examination, they took up with all the arguments and facts 
which ſeemed to favour Chrjſtianity, tho' in reality many of them tended to 
impair the reputation of the goſpel. For example, the arguments which Juſ- 
tin drew from the pretended ſtatue of Simon Magus, the forged Sibylline 
oracles, the miracutous compoſition of the ſeptuagint verſion of the Hebrew 
ſcriptures, and ſuch like matters, are altogether ridiculous, and inſtead of 
doing ſervice to the Chriſtian cauſe, they hurt it greatly,—But however cre- 
dulous the primitive fathers may have been after their converſion, in matters 
which favoured the cauſe they had eſpouſed, no man can imagine that the 
like credulity brought them over at firſt to the Chriſtian profeſſion ; becauſe in 
making the change, they had to combat with this very warmth of temper, from 
whence their credulity ſprang, operating ſtrongly in behalf of heatheniſm. 
For in embracing Chriſtianity, they acted in a direct oppoſition to the united 
force of their ſtrongeſt prejudices, to the full current of their moſt violent 
paſſions, and to every poſſible conſideration of intereſt. In ſuch circumſtances, 
their averſion to believe the facts contained in the goſpels, muſt have been as 
oreat as their propenſity to believe every thing favourable to the Chriſtian 
cauſe, could poſſibly be after their converſion ; and therefore nothing could 
determine them to profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, but the cleareſt evidence ap- 
pearing on the fide of the facts recorded in the goſpels, which are the foun- 
dations of the Chriſtian religion. 


Upon the whole, whatever caution is neceſſary to be uſed in reading the 


writings of the primitive fathers, where they explain the ſpeculative doctrines 
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of Chriſtianity in conformity to their antient philoſophical notions, or argue 
in behalf of the goſpels by topics drawn from that rhetoric which in their 
younger years they had been taught to admire, or declare their belicf of the 
facts which conſpired with their zeal for propagating their religion, we may 
ſafely truſt to the judgment, which before their converſion, they paſſed upon 
the general evidence of Chriſtianity. In this part, the concluſion was forced 
upon them merely by the power of truth, not in conformity with, but in 
oppoſition to their itrongeſt paſſions prejudices and intereſts. Moreover, the 
particular abſurd ſentiments which they entertained thro' the prejudices of edu- 
cation, or the trifling arguments which they urged according to the eſtabliſhed 
mode, or their credulity with reſpe& to ſuch matters as flattered their favourite 
paſſions after their converſion, ought no more to invalidate their teſtimony in 
points where they were under no ſuch influence, than the abſurd opinions or 
weak arguments of the moſt renowned philoſophers, can diſcredit their teſtimo- 
ny and judgment in matters where they were under no biaſs. In all caſes of this 
kind no more is requiſite, but to take notice of the tendency of a man's peculia- 
rities, and to beware of haſtily receiving his reports concerning ſuch matters as, 
from his known prejudices without any evidence, may hase appeared to him 
certain and indubitable. 


Having fo many teſtimonies furniſhed even by the heathens themſelves, 
eſpecially by ſuch of them as lived in the age when Chrſtianity commenced, it 
cannot be . that our religion is as antient as. we ſuppoſe; that it began 
in Judea the country where our Lord preached, wrought miracles, was put 
to death, and roſe again from the dead, that multitudes there believed on 
him ſoon after his reſurrection ; that from Judea the Chriſtian faith quickly 
ſpread itſelf into all the noted countries and cities of the Roman empire; that 
in theſe countries and cities, numerous churches were early planted, more 
eſpecially in Aſia Minor, Greece, and Italy: In ſhort, that the number of 
the diſciples daily increaſed every where, till at length the whole Roman em- 
pire became Chriſtian.—It is equally certain, that from the very beginning 
the profeſſion of Chriſtianity expoſed men to the ſevereſt perſecution, firit 
from the rabble, afterwards from the magiſtrates, who it ſeems found ir 
neceſſary to interpoſe, in order to hinder the ſpreading of the Chriſtian 
faith; that Claudius, who ſucceeded to the empire about ſeven years after our 
Lord's death, began the perſecution of the Chriſtians, by baniſhing them 
from Rome and Italy; that Nero, about thirty years after Chriſt's death, 
carried matters to a much greater length, putting vaſt multitudes of them to 
death, not in Rome only but in the provinces ; that the ſucceeding emperors 
imitated his example, iſſuing edicts againſt the Chriſtians in all parts of the 
empire, ſo that they were expoſed to every evil which human nature can ſut- 
tan, Finally, that in this ſtate matters continued for the ſpace ot three hun- 
dred years, till Conſtantine after the defeat of his rival Licinius declared him- 
elf of the Chriſtian f.ith, and abrogated the laws of the former emperors 
againſt the diſciples of Jeſus. From theſe known and undoubted facts it fol- 
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lows, that the particulars told of the Founder of Chriſtianity in the goſpel 
muſt be true, and that mankind had clear proots laid before them of their 
truth; namely, the atteſtations of many credible eye-witneſſes, all con- 
curring in the ſame reports, and vho verified their teſtimony in that part, 
which was moſt liable to exception, by performing miracles equal to thoſe 
which they aſcribed to their maſter, and by communicating to their 
converts the power of working miracles, The apoſtolical converts excr. 
cifing this power, with the other gifts of the Spirit openly, became in all 
countries unqueſtionable vouchers of the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory ; offering 
proofs thereof, which no reaſonable perſon who attended to them, could reſiſt, 
Without ſuch arguments as theſe, it is impoſſible to conceive how a few 
ſtrangers in the loweſt ſtations of life, coming from a far diſtant deſpiſed na- 
tion, could have perſuaded multitudes of the heathens every where to forſake 
the religions of their country, which were admirably adapted to gratify their 
ſenſual inclinations, for the ſake of another which brought along with it no 
temporal advantage whatever, but bound them up from all the ſenſual indul- 
gences to which they had been accuſtomed, taught them to mortify their 
paſſions, ſet them at variance with their neareſt relations, and expoſed them 
to all manner of perſonal ſufferings. Without the divine power going along 
with their ſermons, it is ſtill more impoſſible to conceive how theſe men 
ſhould have prevailed upon the heathens in ſuch numbers to reform their man- 
ners, after having long lived in habits of vice and ſenſuality. The reaſon. 
ableneſs of the Chriſtian doctrines and precepts alone, could never produce ſuch 
aſtoniſhing effects. Many of theſe, inſtead of appearing reaſonable, were 
downright ſtumbling-blocks both to Jews and Gentiles, Salvation thro': 
crucified Saviour, the fundamental article of the Chriſtian faith, was ſuch to 
the philoſophers or men of reaſon ; and the mortification of their luſts and 
paſſions, would infallibly appear no other to men of pleaſure. A vain op- 

nion of miracles performed by the preachers of the goſpel, could as little con- 

vert and reform the world in the circumſtances mentioned, if no miracle 

were really performed. Becauſe, however willing men may be for the iz: 
of amuſement, to believe and repeat things marvellous, it never yet was found 

that any man for the pleaſure of believing and telling marvellous ſtories, would 

part with his eſtate, his liberty, his life. The very ſuppoſition of ſuch mal. 

neſs, is madneſs itſelf. In ſhort, the world could not have been convertel 

under perſecution, unleſs the Chriſtian miracles, whereby the credibility ot the 

2oſpel-hiſtory was demonſtrated, had been beheld in all countries. Becaul 

the performance of miracles in Aſia, could never have convinced mankind i 

Greece, or Italy, or Spain. Wherever the goſpel was received, it made 1ts 

way by force of the miracles which the apoſtles and their diſciples performed 

in that very country, and by the influence of the Spirit of God accompanyiny 

their ſermons. Withal, as the age in which the apoſtles convinced mit 

kind of the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory, was remarkable for the heighth b 

which learning and the polite arts were carried, the faculties of men in thi 

age muſt have been greatly improved by culture, Wherefore, tho J f 
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countries the common people were firſt converted, they were well ſecured from 
being impoſed upon by falſe pretenſions of any kind, and could judge of the 
miracles which the apoſtles wrought in ſupport of their teſtimony concerning 
Telus. But there were many likewiſe of better ſtation converted to Chri- 
llianity, proconſuls, ſenators, courtiers, magiſtrates, philoſophers, prieſts, whoſe 
education and character qualified them to examine with accuracy, and judge 
with certainty of the evidences of the goſpel-hiſtory, I muſt therefore repeat 
it, that the converſion of ſo many thouſands in Judea, where our Lord exer- 
ciſed his miniſtry, and that immediately after his death, joined with the nu- 
merous early converſions of perſons of all ranks among the heathens, is an 
argument for the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory from fact, which it is not poſ- 
ſible to gainſay ; eſpecially as both Jews and Gentiles were converted in an 
enlightened age, and by their converſion expoſed themſelves to perſecution. 
And tho' in the writings of ſome of the heathen philoſophers converted 
to Chriſtianity, certain abſurd opinions, childiſh reaſonings and marks of cre- 
dulity are found, theſe things do not in the leaſt derogate from the teſtimony, 
which by their converſion they bare to the facts in the gofpel-kiftory. The im- 
perfeQions of which we ſpeak, flowed from the prejudices of their education, or 
from the fervency of their zeal for the Chriſtian cauſe ; neither of which could 
have any place in the matter of their converſion, For it is certain, that when 
the philoſophers renounced gentiliſm and embraced the goſpel, they acted in 
direct oppoſition to every weight whereby men's judgments can be ſwayed. If 
ſo, nothing could determine theſe men but the fulleſt, cleareſt, and moſt un- 
doubted evidence both of ſenſe and reaſon. The converſion of the world 
therefore, viewed in its various parts, exhibits a very grand and ſtriking proof 
of the truth of the facts recorded in the goſpel-hiſtory. 


CA £3. ® 
The truth of the goſpel-hiſtory proved by monuments which at this day ſubſet. 


1 3 HE principal facts contained in the goſpels, are confirmed by monu- 
ments which at this day ſubſiſt, and are the objects of men's ſenſes. 
The goſpel-hiſtory therefore in general is credible, becauſe if the leading facts 
thereof, the facts moſt difficult to be believed are proved, there can be no 
doubt entertained with reſpect to the reſt. 


The monuments which prove the truth of the more important facts re- 
corded in the goſpels, are the Chriſtian ſacraments, ſabbaths, and prieſthood. 


Sec. I. Of the Cbriſtian ſacraments and ſabbath, as proofs of the chief 
fats in the goſpel-hiftory. 


II is well known, that in all countries men are initiated Chriſtians by bap- 
tiſm : And that by ſubmitting to this rite they renounce every other rcli- 
gious Inſtitution, and bind themſelves to the profeſſion of the goſpel alone. 
| 4 B 2 Now 
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Now baptiſm being performed in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghoſt, it plainly ſignifies the firm perſuaſion of the Chriſtian church, 
that their religion is from God the fountain of all good ; that it was publiſhed 
to mankind by the Son of God, the voluntary meſſenger of this diſpenſation , 
and that it was confirmed by many great figns, miracles, and gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt. In particular, on the part of thoſe who adminiſter this rite, 
it ſignifies, that they act agreeably to the will of the Father, who ap. 
pointed the Chriſtian religion, and by expreſs commandment from him, and 
from his Son who publiſhed it, and from the Holy Ghoſt who confirmed it, 
when they baptize men into the beliet and profeſſion of Chriſtianity. On 
the part of God, this rite 1s a declaration by his miniſters, that he accepts 
and pardons the baptized perſon, provided he gives the anſwer of a good con- 
ſcience, and in his after life acts agreeably to the obligations of baptiſm, 
Laſtly, on the part of the baptized, their receiviag this rite, is underſtood to 
be an affectionate ſolemn public declaration of their ſenſe of the relation, 
wherein they ſtand to the Father as their Creator, to the Son as their Re- 
deemer, and to the Holy Ghoſt as their Sanctifier, according to the views 
which the Chriſtian religion gives of theſe relations; a declaration alſo of their 
firm reſolution faithfully to perform all the duties reſulting from theſe relations, 


That the Lord's ſupper is often celebrated in all Chriſtian countries cannot 
be denied; neither can it be denied that we conſider this rite as eſſentially 
connected with the profeſſion of our religion. So eſſentially connected with 
the profeſſion of the goſpel, is the Lord's ſupper in the opinion of Chriſtians, 
that there is not any where to be found at preſent ſo much as one true be- 
liever who neglects it. Our fathers had the ſame opinion of its importance: 
and their fathers viewed it in no other light. But what deſerves particular 
notice here is, that by the common conſent of all Chriſtians living at preſent, 
and of all in former ages whoſe opinion we have any knowlege of, the in;portance 
of this inſtitution ariſes from its being a commemoration of the life, ſufferings, 
death, reſurrection, and ſecond coming of the Founder of our religion, and from 
its having been expreſcly enjoined to all his diſciples by his dying requeſt, 
with a view to keep up the memory and demonſtrate the truth of theſe events. 


The firſt day of the week alſo, is every where obſerved by us as a religious 
feſtival, For thereon we abſtain from labour and all ſecular affairs; thereon alſo 
we hold ſolemn aſſemblies for the public worſhip of God. Now theſe things 
we do in honour of our maſter, who aroſe from the dead on the firſt day of 


the week, after lying in the grave three days, according to his own pre- 
diction. | 


That the firſt Chriſtians by Baptiſm, the Lord's ſupper, and the Sabbath, 
underſtood no other things than we do at this day is certain, becauſe our fa- 
thers handed theſe inſtitutions down to us with their interpretations, as they 
were delivered to them by their fathers, who in like manner received ow 
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from their anceſtors, We have ſtill remaining many writings publiſhed by the 
antient Chriſtians, In theſe, as often as they have occaſion to mention the inſti- 
tutions under conſideration, they ſpeak of them no otherwiſe than we do. 
The apoſtle Paul, a few years after our Lord's death, affirmed expreſsly that 
the Founder of the Chriſtian religion ordered his diſciples to cat bread and 
drink wine in remembrance of him, and to ſhew his death till his ſecond com- 
ing. The office of baptiſm was no otherwiſe performed antiently, than it is at 
this day. For Jeſus himſelf ordered his diſciples to baptize in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. And Juſtin Martyr in his firſt 
Apology, p. 93, 94, 97, 98, tells the emperor Marcus Aurelius, that the Chri- 
ſtians aſſembled the firſt day of the week, to celebrate the memory of their ma- 
{ter's reſurrection from the dead. 


In this light, the continued ſolemnization of the Chriſtian rites, is not only a 
declaration of the faith and hope of all Chriſtians now living, but it is a memo- 
rial of the faith and hope of the firſt Chriſtians, who by the performance of 
theſe rites are underſtood to have made the ſame declaration. More particular- 
ly, the adminiſtration of baptiſm is both a ſolemn public declaration of the be- 
lief of the preſent Chriſtian church concerning the divine original of their reli- 
gion and its miraculous propagation, and a ſtanding monument of the belief 
of all the preceding generations of Chriſtians, who having been baptized, are 
underſtood to have made the ſame declaration. More eſpecially, it is a monu- 
ment of the faith of the firſt Chriſtians, whoſe belief in this matter deſerves 
particular notice, as we ſhall ſee immediately. In like manner the Lord's 
ſupper is not only a declaration of the faith of all Chriſtians now living, con- 
cerning the death and ſecond coming of the Founder of their religion, but it is 
a ſtanding monument of the faith of all the preceding generations of Chriſtians, 
up to the firſt race, concerning theſe important facts.—The ſame may be ſaid 
of the ſtated regular obſervation of the firſt day of the week as a religious feſti- 
val, It is a declaration of our faith concerning our Maſter's reſurrection from 
the dead on that day, and a memorial of the faith of our anceſtors, who hand- 
ed down the rite to us with its interpretation, according as they received it 
from their anceſtors. 


Thus the continued obſervation of the Chriſtian rites to the end of the 
world, is a ſtanding monument of the faith of the firſt Chriſtians, concerning 
the divine original of their religion, its miraculous propagation, the ſufferings 
and death of their maſter, his reſurrection from the dead, and his coming 
again at the end of the world to judge mankind. But if thoſe who were firſt 
brought over to the Chriſtian faith, began the obſervation of the Chrittian rites | 
in commemoration of the life and death and reſurrection of their maſter, and 
of the miraculous propagation of their religion, we to whom theſe rites have 
been tranſmitted with their interpretation, can entertain no doubt of theſe 
facts. Becauſe the perſons who began the rites, could not but know i 
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the facts in commemoration of which they were ſolemnized, were real. They 
could not but know whether ſeſus lived and taught the Chriſtian doctrine; 
whether he confirmed it by miracles; whether he died and roſe again, and 
promited to come at the end of the world; and whether the apoſtles of Jeſus 
confirmed his religion which they preached, by ſigns and miracles and gifts 
of the Holy Ghoſt. And as they could not but know whether theſe things 
really happened, they never would have begun and continued the rites under 
conſideration in commemoration of them, unleſs they had really happened. 
For if Jeſus did not make it evident to his followers by his miracles, but eſpe- 
cially by his re ſurrection from the dead, that he was ſent of God; it he neither 
lived, nor taught, nor wrought miracles, nor roſe again from the dead, nor pro- 
miſed to come a ſecond time; if the apoſtles were not endowed with the mira- 
culous gitts of the Holy Ghoſt; if theydid not communicate theſe gifts to their 
followers, and thereby prove their maſter's reſurrection, it is utterly incredible 
that they ſhould have had any followers at all. Or, if practiſing ſucceſsfull 
upon the weakneſs of mankind, they had perſuaded ſome to embark with them 
in this fraud, it is not to be ſuppoſed that ſuch an open deceit could be perpe- 
tuated, by any endeavours of theirs whatever, For, when they came to declare 
in the face of the world, by folemn public rites, their belief of things which 
all the world knew had no exiſtence, would not they have been laughed at for 
theic enthuſiaſm or their knavery? and would not their rites have been explo- 
ded at once, together with their faith? Or though they had obſtinately conti- 
- nued the obſervation of their rites, and confidently maintained the profeſſion 
of their faith, what influence could the abſurd behaviour of a few enthuſtaſts 
or impoſtors, poſſibly have to conſtitute a general practice among men of ſenſe ? 
Would the example of a few fools or knaves, weigh with them fo far as to 
make them do things which unavoidably expoſed them to contempt, and even 
to death; and which could not fail to lead poſterity into a falſe belief in mat- 
ters of the greateſt importance; and all this without any the leaſt advantage, 

either to themſclves or to their poſterity? No. A behaviour of this kind, the 
bulk of mankind never were known to fall into, in any inſtance. Wherefore 
the Chriſtian rites being commemorations of the faith of the firſt Chriſtians 
concerning the great facts in the goſpel-hiſtory, are a demonſtration of the 
truth of theſe facts; becauſe if they had been falſe, theſe rites could not poſſi- 
bly have been introduced in that age, the age in which the Founder of Chri- 

ſtianity is ſaid to have lived, when it was in the power of every one to know 
whether the matters reported of him were true or falſe. 


And as the Chriſtian rites could not be introduced in the age wherein Jeſus 
and his apoſtles lived, ſo neither could they be introduced in any ſucceeding 
age, if the facts ſignified by them had been falſe. If any perſon thinks other- 
wiſe, we ſhall ſuppoſe with him, that in ſome one or other of the ages which 
have elapſed fince the reign of Tiberius, a great band of determined impoſtors 
aroſe, capable of profeſſing the falſe belief under conſideration, and reſolved to 
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tranſmit the ſame to poſterity. To make their fraud take, they muſt have 

rſuaded every one they addreſſed, that he had been baptized by his parents, 
that he himſelf had been accuſtomed to get his children baptized, that he regu- 
larly obſerved each firſt day of the week as a religious feſtival, and all this not- 
withſtanding mankind were conſcious to themſelves, that none of theſe things 
had ever been done by them. Moreover, they muſt have made people believe 
that they frequently ate bread and drank wine publicly, ia commemoration of 
the death of a perſon, of whom till then they had not ſo much as heard the name. 
Or if they did not go this way to work, they mult at leaſt have perſuaded 
people to embrace theſe as new rites, and begin the obſervation of them in 
commemoration of perſons and things wholly unknown tg them. Either way, 
the execution of their project was impoſſible, even in idea. For at whatever 
time or in whatever country the attempt was made, whether in an age or coun- 
try near to, or remote from that in which theſe impoſtors affirmed Jeſus had 
lived, the bulk of mankind knowing both the intire noveity of the rites which 
they affirmed had been obſerved, or which they now propoſed ſhould be ob- 
ſerved,. and the abſolute falſehood of the facts pretended to be commemorated; 
in them, would by no means either all at once in a body, or by inſenſible de- 
grees, have yielded to the obſervance of the one under the notion of antient 
uſages, or to the belief of the other as of matters already well known and of 
undoubted authority. Indeed, nothing ſhort of a general voluntary combination 
of the whole inhabitants of a country, could render a fraud of this kind ſucceſs- 
ful. And even this would give it a ſanction no where but in that particular 
country only. The neighbouring nations muſt have been ſenſible of the folly 
they were committing, and muſt have noted it in hiſtory as an aſtoniſhing in- 
ſtance of general enthuſiaſm, It is plain therefore, that a voluntary combina- 
tion of the inhabitants of many countries, was neceſſary to make a fraud of this 
kind prevail as univerſally, as we know the Chriſtian rites actually have done. 
But does not every one ſee, that ſuch a voluntary combination of mankind in 
many countries, to deceive themſelves and their poſterity in matters of the ut- 
moſt importance, without the leaſt advantage to any perſon whatever, is the 
moſt chimerical idea which it is poſſible for the human imagination to frame? 


Perhaps you will ſay that the Chriſtian rites were firſt introduced by mere 
accident, and that they crept into general practice by inſenſible degrees, but 
that the meanings affixed to them were works of deſign, the productions of 
after ages, who finding certain cuſtoms prevailing univerſally, endeavoured 
to give ſome rational account of them. To this ſuſpicion I reply, that in the 
facred records of the Chriſtians which are as antient as Chriſtianity itſelf, the 
rites under conſideration ate appointed and their meanings aſſigned, the very 
meanings which we affix to them at this day, as was before obſerved, More- 
over, in the writings of the Chriſtians who lived in the ſucceeding ages, theſe 
rites are often mentioned and alluded to, and their meanings explained in the 


very fame manner that they are explained now by us. Wherefore there is not 
| the. 
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the leaſt colour for pretending that theſe rites crept in by accident, and that 
their meanings were afterwards invented. With this anſwer, built upon the 
ſureſt evidence of hiſtorical facts, we might diſmiſs the objection. Yet to reaſon 
with our adverſaries on their own principles, I aftirm that though an abſurd un- 
meaning rite may begin, no body knows how, and gradually obtain in a parti- 
cular village or corner, not a ſingle inſtance can be produced of a troubleſome 
expenſive cuſtom introduced into and prevailing over a whole country, much 
leſs over many countries differing from one another in all other cuſtoms and 
uſages but this, introduced I fay by accident, without any command, reaſon, or 
end. If fo, why ſhould it be imagined that cuſtoms fo troubleſome and expen- 
ſive as the obſervation of the Sabbath and the ſacraments, ſhould have prevail- 
ed in many countries of Europe Aſia and Africa, without any command of 
God or man enjoining them, and without any end or reaſon for obſerving 
them ? In ſhort, I very much doubt if the whole world can furniſh an exam- 
ple of a rite obtaining as univerſally as the Chriſtian ſacraments, whoſe preva- 
lence has not been owing to an opinion, whether real or pretended, Bf its being 
commanded by God. To paſs however from this: Let it be granted for a 
moment, that the rites in queſtion may have come into general uſe by mere ac- 
cident, yet if the meaning of them was the invention of any after age, the ab- 
ſurdity and impoſlibility of bringing people to belteve things contrary to their 
experience, will ſtill recur. Becauſe aſſign what time you pleaſe for the inven- 
tion of theſe meanings, and ſuppoſe them to have been offered to mankind in 
the moſt gradual manner you can fancy, ſtill ſo much of the meanings as was 
propoſed, muſt at the beginning have been offered as the primary, original, 
known meanings of the inſtitutions ; and by conſequence the hiſtory of Jeſus, 
his doctrine, his miracles, his death, his reſurrection, the miracles of his 
apoſtles, and the miraculous propagation of Chriſtianity, or ſome part of 
theſe things, muſt have been firſt propoſed to mankind in the quality of his 
ditciples, notwithſtanding they were conſcious to themſelves that they were, 
and ever had been of a different religion: they muſt have been propoſed like- 
wiſe as ſacts formerly known, whoſe memory was kept up by thele rites, 
notwithſianding no man living had heard a word of any of them before. 


From theſe things it appears, that Baptiſm, the Lord's ſupper, and the Sab— 
bath, do effectually keep up among Chriſtians the memory of the divine origi- 
nal of their religion, the memory of the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghoſt 
whereby it was propagated, and the memory of the life, death, reſurrection, 
and ſecond coming of their maſter. Farther, by preſerving the memory of 


theſe things among Chriſtians, the rites of our religion demonſtrate to unbe- 


lievers the truth of them as hiſtorical facts, and that with a clearneſs of evi- 
dence which nothing but the force of prejudice is capable of reſiſting. Where- 
fore the Chriſtian rites are to be regarded, not merely as means of grace and 
helps to devotion, by bringing to our more lively remembrance the Founder of 
our religion, his miſſion from God, his miracles, his death, his reſurrection, 
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the miracles of his apoſtles, and the ſupernatural propagation of the Chriſtian 
faith; but they are to be conſidered and performed by us as ſtanging monu— 
ments likewiſe of the truth of thoſe facts, and conſequently of the goſpel-hiſtory 
in general; monuments which never could have had a beginning, nor have 
been continued, unleſs the facts recorded in the goſpels and commemorated in 
them had been true, or believed by Chriſtians to be ſo. 


SECT. 2. The perpetual duration of the Chriſtian ſacraments and miniſters, 
hoving been foretold by Jeſus and bis apoſtles, the continuance of theſe things 
in the world, demonſtrates the truth of the gr{pel-hijtory. 


H E continued obſervation of the Chriſtian ſacraments, is a monument 
L of the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory likewiſe, as it is the fulfilment of 
prophecies emitted by the Founder of our religion, and by his apoſtles ; pro- 
phecies which at the time they were emitted were moſt unlikely to be fulfilled, 
becauſe the things foretold were altogether different from the ordinary courſe 
of human affairs. To the ſacraments in this light conſidered, we muſt add 
the Chriſtian miniſters, becauſe their exiſtence in the world, is for the reaſon 
juſt now mentioned, a monument of the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory no leſs 
conſpicuous than the former. It is the fulfilment of a prophecy, which till 
ſtands on record among the other tranſactions of our maſter's life. 


When Jeſus inſtituted the ſacrament of the ſupper, he ordered his diſciples 
to do it in remembrance of him; that is, in remembrance of his life, miniſtry, 
death, and ſecond coming. By this command therefore, he let them know 
that he defired his memory ſhould be kept up among them. And to encou- 
rage Chriſtians to perform this ſervice frequently, the apoſtle Paul tells them, 
that as often as they do it, they contribute their part of the means neceſſary 
for keeping up the memory of their maſter in the world, and that their care 
in this reſpe& ſhall be effeQtual ; in as much as by the obſervation of the ſa- 
crament of the ſupper, Chriſt's memory will laſt among men, till he come 
again at the end of the world. And tho', when the apoſtle ſpake theſe 
thiffzs, Chriſtianity was but juſt taking root, he was not afraid to foretel the 
perpetual duration of the Chriſtian religion, and of the fame of its author, 
being fully aſſured of both by inſpiration. His words are, 1 Cor. xi. 26. 
Fer as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do ſhew (narayyeere, 
ye preach, ye declare) 7be Lord's death till be come : plainly foretelling, that 
the ſacrament of the ſupper ſhall be celebrated in the world till the ſecond 
coming of Jeſus, and that the frequent celebration cf it ſhall keep up his 
memory among men; and prove the reality of his death, dll he come at the 
end of the world, and by his perſonal appearing confound all his enemies, 
who denied the truth of his hiſtory, and rejected his goſpel. 
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Farther, before he aſcended into heaven, Jeſus commanded his apoſtles, 
Matth. xxviii. 19. Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. 20 Teaching them 
to obſerve all things whatſo:ver Thave commanded you. Adding, And lo I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world. In this commiſſion and promiſe it is 
foretold by the Founder of our religion, that while the world laſts, baptiſm ſhall 
be diſpenſed, and that the Chriſtian miniſters, whoſe office it is to diſpenſe 
baptiſm, ſhall by his peculiar preſence and aſſiſtance, continue to the end of 
time. To this interpretation it cannot be objected, that the commiſſion to teach 
all nations, and the promiſe of Chriſt's preſence to the end of the world, 
wee given to the twelve in their peculiar character of apoſtles. Every one 
knows that in our Lord's diſcourſes, the twelve are to be conſidered ſometimes 
as apoſtles, in which character they had no ſucceſſors ; ſometimes as miniſter; 
of the goſpel, in which character they have many ſucceſſors ; and ſometimes as 
diſciples ſimply, or private Chriſtians. In this latter character Jeſus undoubtedly 
ſpake to them, when he inſtituted the ſacrament of the ſupper. And ſo they un. 
derſtood him themſelves. For they conſidered that ſervice as binding upon all 
Chriſtians : 1 Cor. xi. 23. In the commiſſion to teach and baptize all nations, 
our Lord conſidered the twelve as ordinary miniſters of his religion, and there- 
fore in addreſſing them he ſpake to all their ſucceſſors. In any other ſenſe, he 
could not be with the apoſtles to the end of the world. Nor could they teach 
and baptize all nations, in any other ſenſe. If it is ſaid, that by their teaching and 
baptizing all nations, our Lord meant only to tell them that the goſpel was ty 
be preached to Jews and Gentiles indiſcriminately : I anſwer, This is undoubt- 
edly a part of his meaning, but not the whole of it. For, as he intended that 
his goſpel ſhould be preached to all nations in every age, the command to 
preach and baptize, and the promiſe of his preſence, are to be interpreted ac- 
cordingly. Taken in this extenſive meaning, the command and promiſe muſt 
have been directed not to the apoſtles alone, but to their ſucceſſors a'ſo in every 
age and country. Beſides, they themſelves underſtood. their maſter in this 
general ſenſe. For by his command they thought themſelves obliged to ap- 
point an order of men as their ſucceſſors in the miniſtry, whoſe buſineſs it was 
to preſerve and explain the Chrittian doctrines, and to deliver the ſame to other 
faithful perſons, who in like manner were to perpetuate it by handing it down 
pure to their ſucceſſors. 2 Tim. it. 2. The things which thou haſt heard fri 
me, am ng many witneſſes, even the ſame c:mmit thou to faithful men, who ſhall 
be able to teach others al And becauſe the right teaching of the doctrines of 
the goſpel is a matter of the greateſt importance to mankind, the apoſtles en- 
joined all thoſe whom they ordained miniſters, carefully to examine the cha- 
racer and conduct of ſuch as they ſhould call to this office, leſt by putting 
into the miniſtry perſons not duly qualified, they ſhould become partakers ot 
all the ſins they committed in the exerciſe of their office. 1 think therefore 
it cannot be doubted, that by the command which Jeſus delivered to the twelve 
to teach and baptixe all nations, and by the promite which he made them that 
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le c be with them to the end of the world, he ordered them to appoint them> 
ſelves ſucceſſors, who ſhould diſpenſe the word and ſacrament, and forctold 
that baptiſm ſhould be adminiſtred, and that the Chriſtian miniſters ſhould 
continue to the end of time. 


Agreeably to theſe prophecies, the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper has been 
celebrated, baptiſm has been adminiſtred, and the Chriſtian prieſthood has 
exiſted in all Chriſtian countries, for the ſpace of almoſt eighteen hundred 
years. Nor is there the leaſt ſign of thoſe inſtitutions going into deſuetude. 
Can the whole world produce any thing to match this ? The rites of the wor- 
ſhip of Jupiter, Apollo, Ceres and the reſt, have long ago been forgotten; 
their prieſts and temples are no more: Even the ſacrifices and prieſthood of 
the Moſaic diſpenſation are come to an end, tho the Jewiſh people ſtill ſub- 
fiſt, and no nation under heaven ever ſhewed ſuch tenaciouſneſs of their 
religion and laws, as they have done. The doctrines and peculiarities of the 
ſeveral ſects of philoſophy, which made ſuch a ſhew antiently in Greece, Italy 
and the Eaſt, have long ſince diſappeared. In one word, it is the fate of all 
human things to be mutable, and through length of time to periſh. Whence 
then has this permanency of the Chriſtian religion, its miniſters and its rites. 
proceeded ? Not ſurely from the nature of the men profeſſing theſe inſtitu- 
tions, who being of like paſſions with other men, are liable to negleC or for- 
get even the beſt things. Nor from the nature of the Chriſtian miniſtry, 
which as an inſtitution can boaſt of no latent ſeeds of permanency above 
other inſtitutions of the like nature. We muſt therefore refer it to the pe- 
culiar care of God, in whoſe hand all human affairs are. For the conti- 
nuance of the Chriſtian religion, with its miniſters and rites, was foretold at 
the beginning to be what God willed. Moreover, as theſe prophecies ſtand 
on record in the goſpels, the longer the Chriſtian religion, with its rites and 
miniſters, continue in the world, the ſtronger does the argument for the 
truth of the goſpel-hiſtory become, wherein the prophecies concerning the 
perpetual duration of theſe things are recorded, 


SECT. 3. The exiſtence of the Jews, ſhewed lo be a confirmation of the goſpel 


biftory. 


'T HOSE who have conſidered the hiſtory of mankind, muſt have obſerved, 

that as often as the conquerors of any country have choſen to ſettle in it, 
the vanquiſhed inhabitants loſing the national characters whereby they were 
diſtinguiſhed, have mixed with their maſters, and have no more been heard of 
as a ſeparate people. But if the ſubdued nation is tranſplanted from its na- 
tive ſeat, and ſcattered, its deſtruction has ever been inevitable. There is 


however one exception from this rule, and but one known in the annals of 


the world. The Jews have been diſperſed over the whole earth: yet they 
ave continued a diſtinct people, in oppoſition to the univerſal and invariable 
| 410 2 progreſe 
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progreſs of human affairs. Wherefore their exiſtence in ſuch circumſtances, 
muſt aſtoniſh all who have attended to theſe matters, 


Hiſtory informs us, that the Jews having revolted from the Romans, main- 
tained againſt them a war, which occaſtoned infinite bloodſhed. But being 
at length overcome, the Romans, provoked with their obſtinacy, burnt Je. 
ruſalem to the ground, flew old and young without diſtinction; at length, 
being tired with the carnage, they gathered thoſe who remained, and fold them 
in all the neighbouring countries as flaves. They multiplied however among 
the heathens ſo faſt, that in Adrian's reign they made a general inſurrection, 
for the recovery of their liberty, and brought upon themſelves a deſtruction, 
even more dreadful than that by Titus. The numbers that were ſlain in this 
war, almoſt exceed belief. When the inſurrection was guelled, thoſe Jews 
who remained were more widely diſperſed : the ſcheme begun by Titus, was 
more fully carried into execution : and to prevent this people from attemptin 
any more to return home, Judea was ſold to the heathens. Actordingly they 
have remained ever fince in foreign countries. Yet they have not been ſwal- 
lowed up of the nations, among whom they have wandered. On the contrary, 
they have fo exceedingly multiplied under the oppreſſion of their enemies, 
that at this day their number is greater than it ever was, in the moſt flouriſhe 
ing period of their commonwealth. 5 


This ſingular phenomenon cannot be accounted for, by that influence 
which the rites of Moſes have to keep the Jews from mixing with the ny 
of mankind. Any peculiar cuſtoms practiſed by a people, will have this el 
fect equally with thoſe of Moſes. The difficulty is, to make a diſperſed na- 
tion adhere to their antient cuſtoms through a courſe of ages. Except the 
Jews, no nation hitherto has been found in captivity to do this, And that the 
Jews ſhould have done it is the more wonderful, that of all nations they were 
the moſt unlikely to do it, for the following reafons. 1. The Jews in 
early times, ſeem to have had no natural attachment to the inſtitutions of theit 
Lawgiver. Their own hiſtory proves this. From the giving of the law, to 
the Babyloniſh captivity, that is for a (pace of about goo years, their fathers 
ſhewed the greateſt proneneſs to relinquiſh their religion. They actually re- 
linquiſhed it often, for the more agreeable worſhip of the heathens, and were 
not reclaimed, but by the ſevereſt chaſtiſements, or by the admonitions ct 
their prophets, accompanied with miracles. —2. It is plain that the Moſaic 
inſtitutions poſſeſſed no agreeable qualities, whereby they can be ſuppoſed to 
have recommended themſelves to the obſervation of this people. On tne cou- 
trary, they are all of them moſt difficult, expenſive, and troubleſome in ti 
performance. Painful and dangerous is the law of circumciſion. Moſt in- 
commodious is the diſtinction between meats, clean and unclean, To be ſhut 
out from the ſociety of the reſt of mankind, and to be the ob'ects of their 
deriſion, is melancholy, In ſhort, every part of the Jewiſh law is fo — 
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ſome, that no perſon can reckon it any other than a heavy yoke. The more 

antient Jews found it ſo: for they could not bear it, even in the moſt 

flouriſhing period of their commonwealth. How therefore their poſterity 

have come to be ſo firmly attached to it in diſperſion, where the weight of 

every precept is doubled by the inconveniency of their ſituation, is altogether 

unaccountable. 3. The Jews have met with no encouragement in the ob- 
ſervation of their law, from the nations among whom they ſojourned. Their 

attachment to the inſtitutions of Moſes, has rather expoſed them to the ſe- 
vereſt perſecutions: in ſo much, that often, for many years together, they 
have been obliged in particular countries, to perform their rites with the ut- 

molt ſecreſy. And yet even thus they have not forſaken their religion, On 
the contrary, they have become the more zealous of it, ſuffering with invin- 

cible conſtancy the ſpoiling of their goods, the torture of the rack, and the 
moſt ignominious deaths, rather than renounce it. 4. The hope of being 

one day re-eſtabliſhed in their own country, cannot be thought a ſufficient 

cauſe of their attachment to the inſtitutions of Moſes. In any other nation, 

ſuch a hope would have been totally extinguiſhed, on being battled in all their 

attempts to return home. The dreadful calamities which the Jews brought: 
upon themſelves in Adrian's reign, were alone ſufficient to thew them the 

vanity of that hope. Or tho' theſe misfortunes did not inſtantly open their- 
eyes, how could ſuch a hope exiſt during the long courſe of years which have 

ſince elapſed, without their making any attempt to re-eſtablith themſelves, and 
without their obſerving the ſmalleſt circumſtance indicating their return. 
5. If the inſtitutions of Moſes poſſeſſed any quality, whereby they more 
eſpecially recommended themſelves to this people in their affliftion, or if the 
Jews in their afflictions had had any unaccountable propenſity towards theſe in- 
ſtitutions, thoſe attractions and propenſities ought to have operated among” 
the ten tribes in their captivity, making them adhere to their law, and by ſg- 
doing preſcrving them diſtinct from the people who led them captive. But 
was this the caſe? By no means: The tribes whom Eſerhaddon carried away, 
notwithſtanding their adherence to the inſtitutions of Moſes, for any thing 
we know, expoſed them to no perſecution, quickly forſook them. The el- 
fect of which was, that in a few centuries, theſe tribes were no more heard of. 

pon the whole, the attachment of the Jews to their law in later ages, is 
altogether of a fingular nature, diſtingiſhing them from their forefathers, who had 
a manifeſt averſion to the inſtitutions of Moſes, and often forſook them. The be- 
havioor of the fathers in antient times, we can eaſily account for by the com- 
mon principles of human nature; but the conduct of the children, we can ex- 
plain by no capſfe, but the immediate interpoſition of that providence, which: 
with irrefftifiſe ſway governs the affairs of the world. 


In the laſt book of the Jewiſh law we are told, that Moſes gathered the- 
whole tribes together, and ſolemnly promiſed them in the name of God, a: 
variety of temporal bleſſings, if they kept his law. At the ſame time, he 


foretold that if they forlook it, all manner of plagues and curſes ſhould. 
purtus- 
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purſue them, and conſume them. How theſe predictions were fulfilled, will 


beſt be underſtood by comparing the ſtate of the nation, whether in antient 
or in modern times, with the predictions themſelves.— Deut. xxviii. 23, 24. 
Drought and famine are threatened, in caſe of their forſaking the law. This 
was remarkably fulfilled, in the reign of Ahab, that great encourager of idol- 
atry, when it rained not for three years and ſix months; a drought there. 
fore, which in reſpect of its length, was altogether ſingular. Ver. 3o. It 
is foretold, that their enemies would make inroads into their country, raviſh 
their wives and daughters, carry off their children and cattle, deſtroy their 
vineyards ; and that in conſequence of theſe devaſtations, diſeaſes ſhould con- 
ſume them. The accompliſhment of theſe threatenings, we every where 
find in the hiſtory of the Judges. Ver. 36. The Lord ſhall bring thee, and 
the king which thou ſhalt ſet over thee, unto a nation which neither thou nor thy 
fathers have known, and there ſhalt thou ſerve other gods, wwoed and ſtone. Ac. 
cordingly Tiglath Pileſer, (1 Chron. v. 26. 2 Kings xv. 29.) and his ſon 
Shalmaneſer, (2 Kings xviii. 10, 11.) and laſt of all Eſerhaddon, (2 Kings, 
xvli. 24. Ezr. iv. 2. 10.) carried away at different times, the ten tribes, to Ha- 
lah, and Habor, and to the cities of the Medes; where they worſhipped the 
gods of the country, being prepared for ſo doing by the worſhip of the gold. 
en calves at Dan and Bethel. But it is likewiſe foretold, (ver. 37.—48.) 
that the Jews were to ſuffer farther calamities in their own land. There. 
fore ſome of them were to remain after the others were carried away, 
| Agrecably to this, the two tribes who conſtituted the kingdom of Judah, 
remained after their brethren were gone, and ſuffered all the calamities de- 
{cribed in the verſes above mentioned, Ver. 49. The Lerd ſhall bring a 
na'ton againſt thee, from afar, from the end of the earth, as ſwift as the eagle 
flieth; a nation wheſe tongue thou ſhalt nat underfland : 50. A nation of a fierce 
countenance, which ſhall not regard the perſon of the old, nor ſhew favour to the 
young. Such a nation was the Chaldeans, as is plain from Jer. v. 15. where 
they are deſcribed almoſt in the very words of Moſes. Accordingly the 
people of this nation, tho' they inhabited a country far diſtant from Judea, 
came thither ſeveral times, and waſted the land in the manner deſcribed 
ver. 51. Ver. 52. And he ſhall beſiege thee in all thy gates, until thy high 
and fenced walls come down, wherein thou truſtedſt, throughout all thy land: and 
be ſhall befiege thee in all thy gates, throughout all thy land, which the Lord thy 
God hath given thee, This was accompliſhed by Nebuchadnezzar, 2 Kings, 
xxiv. 10. Ver. 53. And thou ſhalt eat the fruit of thine cu body, the fleſh 
of thy ſons, and of thy daughters, (which the Lord thy God hath given thee) 
in the ſiege and in the fraitneſe, wherewith thine enemies ſhall diſtreſs thee. 
54. So that the man that is tender among you, and very delicate, his eye ſhall be 
evil toward his brother, and toward the wife of his boſom, and towards the rem- 
nant of his children which he ſhall leave: 55. So that he will not give to any of 
them, of the fleſh of his children, whom he ſhall eat: becauſe he hath nothing left 
him in the fiege, and in the ſtraitneſi wherewith thine enemies ſhall diſtreſs thee in 
all thy gates. That this actually happened in the ſiege of Jeruſalem — r 
uchad- 
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buchadnezzar, Baruch informs us, chap. ii.“ The Lord hath made gcod his 
« word, &c. written in the law of Moſes, that a man ſhould eat the fleſh 
« of his own fon, and of his own daughter.” It is farther foretold, that 
in the ſiege the famine ſhould be fo great, that even the ladies of the firſt 
tation, and beſt education, would eat their own child:en. Ver. 56. The 
tender and delicate waman among you, which would not adventure to ſt the ſole 
of ber foot uon the ground for delicateniſs and tenderneſs, ber eve ſcall be evil 
trwards the buſband of her beſom, and tiwards ber ſon, and towards ber daugh- 
ter. 57. And towards her young one that cometh out from between ber feet, and 
towards her children that fhe ſhall bear: for ſhe ſhall eat them fer want of all 
things, ſecretly in the fiege and ftraitneſs wherewith thine enemy ſhall diſtreſs 
thee in thy gates. That this happened during the ſiege by Nebuchadnezzar, 
we learn from Jeremiah, Lament. iv. 10.“ The hands of the pitiful women,” 
that is, the moſt tender hearted and delicate women, “ have ſodden their own 
e children : they were their meat in the deſtruction of the daughter of my 
« people.” Ver. 62. It is foretold, that vaſt numbers of them ſhould be 
deſtroyed in the wars waged againſt them by this nation from far. And ye 
ſhall be left fewo in number; whereas ye were as the ſtars of heaven for multi- 
tude. Ver. 63. Their captivity and diſperfion is foretold. Vnd ye ſhall be 
plucked from off the land, whither theu goeſt to poſſeſs it. 64. And the Lerd 
Fall ſcatter thee among all people, from the one end of the earth even unto the 
other, and there thou ſhalt ſerve other gods, which neither thou ncr thy fathers 
hade known, even wood and ftene. This was accompliſhed, as in the capti- 
vity of the ten tribes formerly, ſo in the captivity of the two tribes. The 
fin for which the Chaldeans were brought againſt the two tribes, was idolatry, 
Wherefore, tho' it is not mentioned in the hiſtory, we may believe that zfter 
they came to Babylon, many of them did not ſcruple to join the Chalde- 
ans in their worſhip : eſpecially as Nebuchadnezzar ſet up an image in the plain 
of Dura, and required all the Jews to worthip it upon pain of death, 
Dan, iii. 6. Alfo, It is foretold, that during their captivity they ſhould find 
no eaſe, but be in continual terror. This implies, that tho' they joined the 
heathens in their worſhip, they ſhould not become one with theſe idolatrous 
nations, Ver. 6 5. And among theſe nations thou ſhalt find ns eaſe, neither ſhall 
the fole of thy foot have refl ; but the Lord ſhall give thee there a trembling heart, 
and failing of eyes, and ferrow of mind. 66. And thy life ſhall hang in doubt 
before thee, and thou ſhalt fear day and night, and ſhalt have none aſſurance of 
thy life, 67. In the morning thou ſhalt ſay, would to God it were even, and at 
even thou ſbalt ſay, would to God it were morning; for the fear of thine beart 
wherewtth thou ſhalt fear, and for the fight of thine eyes which thou ſhalt ſee. 
In ſhort, the Aſſyrian and Babylonian captivities, in all their circumſtances, 
ayreed ſo exactly to the threatenings of Moſes, that the Jews themſelves, 
ſenſible of the agreement, confeſſed at tbe very time, that all theſe evils had 
come upon them as the fulfilment of the prophecies of their law. See 
2 Kings, xvii. 6—23. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 14—21, 


Put 
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But when Moſes uttered the prophetic threatnings above-mentioned, he at 
the ſame time declared, Deut. xxx. 1. And it ſhall come to paſs, when 6!) 
theſe things are come upon thee, the blefſing and the curſe, which I have ſet boſtrs 
thee, and thou ſhalt call them to mind among all the nations whither the Lerd 


thy God hath driven thee. 2. And thou ſhalt return unto the Lord thy God, and 


alt obey his voice, &c. 3. That then the Lord thy God will turn thy capti. 
vity, and have compaſſion ij pen tee, and will return and gather thee fim g!! 
the nations, whither the Lord thy God hath ſcattered thee, &c. This promiſ: 
being greatly attended to by the nation, Solomon in his prayer at the dedica- 
tion of the temple, ſolemnly pleaded the performance of it, 2 Kings viii. 46, 
So likewiſe did Nehemiah in his prayer, Chap. i. 8. It implied that in their 
captivities and diſperſions, the Jews ſhould be preſerved diſtinct from the na- 
tions among whom they were diſperſed, in order to afford unto them op- 
portunities of repentance, and unto God opportunities upon their repentance, 
of ſhewing his power and veracity in the fulfilment of his promiſe. This 
appears from the more full enunciation of the promiſe, Levit. xxvi. 44. Ard 
wet for all that, when they be in the land of their enemies, I will not caſt them 
away, neither will J abbor them to deſtroy them utterly, and to break my cove- 
nant with them. Allo Jerem. xlvi. 28. Fear thou not, O Jacch my ſervant, 
faith the Lord, for I am with thee: For I will make a full end of all the na- 
tions whither JI have driven thee, but I will not make a full end of thee. It is 
true, what has happened to the ten tribes, may ſeem contrary to this pro- 
miſe. Yet when we remember, that ſo early as by the patriarch Jacob, the 
utter deſtruction of the ten tribes was foretold, we ſhall be ſenſible that 
God's purpoſe ſtands ſure. The ſcepter, that is, exiſtence as a body politic, 
was not to depart from Judah till Shiloh came; which implies that it was to 
depart from the other tribes. Wherefore, the full accompliſhment of all the 
prophecies which foreteil the ſtate and fortune of the Jewiſh nation, are to 
be looked for in what happened to the tribe of Judah, and to the individuals 


of the other tribes, who after the Aſſyrian captivity, joined themſelves to 
Judah. | 


Well then, conformably to what Moſes and Jeremiah foretold, the Jews 
in the Babyloniſh captivity repenting of their fins were preſerved : And at- 
ter 70 years, were by an evident interpoſition of providence brought back to 
their own land, while the greateſt part of the ten tribes continuing in ido- 
latry, mixed with the heathens, and were never heard of more. Upon the 
return of the two tribes, their temper changed intirely. For from that time 
forth, the je viſh nation ſhewed no propenſity to idolatry at all. On the con- 
trary, they ſuſtained an heavy perſecution from Antiochus Epiphanes, be— 
cauſe they would not receive the Grecian idolatry, which he propoſed to in- 
troduce. On this occaſion too, the prophecies of their lawgiver were te- 
markably fulfilled, The nation was preſerved. For the Maccabees by pro- 
digious efforts of valour and conduct, ſhook off the foreign yeke, are = 
| bliſhe 
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b!iſhed the commonwealth upon a reſpeQable footing. After this the Jews 
fluuriſhed greatly, while a full end was made of their oppreffors, the Afy- 
rians, the Babylonians, and the Syrians, in ſo much that not the ſmalleſt 
trace of theſe nations now remains. 


At length the Jews, in the heighth of their proſperity, ſuffered all the 
curſes of their law, in a more ſingular manner than ever. For the Romans 
wer: brought by Veſpaſian and Titus into Judea, from a greater diſtance 
thin the Chaldeans had been; their language was more unintelligible to the 
Jus, their countenance fiercer, and in the proſecution of the war they ſhe w- 
ed greater cruelty than the others, regarding not the perſon of the old, nor fhews- 
mg favour to the young, Deut. xxviii. 49, 50. So Joſephus tells us expreſsly, 
Bell. III. C. 7.4 1. The Romans beſicged and deſtroyed moe of the 
cities and fortreſſos of Judea, than the Chaldeans. In the ſiege of Jeru- 
ſaſem by Tus, the inhabitants ſuffered more by famine and peltilence, than 
in the ſicge by Nebuchadnezzar. A noble woman ate her own ſucking 
child. Joſ. Be l. VI. C 3. 84. And mens eyes were evil towards their 
wives, their children, and their brothers, for they fought, in their families, 
ſnatching the foo] from one another. Bell. VI. C. 3. § 3. In their latter 
captivities their plagues have &2e1 hn’), even great plagues, and of long 
Continnance, ver. The carnage which the Romans made of the Jess 
in the field, in f:cking of the towns, and particularly when Jeruſilem was 
taken, was much greater than that which the Chaldcans had made. Joſephus 
ſays there were no leſs than eleven hundred thouſand ſlain in the time of the 
ſiege. Bell. VI. C. 9. § 3. fo that in comvariſon the:e were but few of them 
left, ver. 62,—They were now more effectually plucked from off the land, 
than before, ver. 63. For, in the firſt tranſportation, Nebuchadnezzar car- 
ried away none but the nobles, the ſoldiers, and the craftſmen, to the num- 
ber of ten thouſand. In the ſecond tranſportation he obſerved the ſame po- 
licy, leaving the meaneſt of the people to till the land. Whereas Titus car- 
ried away the whole inhabitants, to the number of 99,20-. In the capti- 
vity by the Romans, all the circumſtances of diſtreſs, which are ſo fine! 
painted by Moſes, (ver. 64, 65, 66.) exiſted more remarkably than before, 
They were literally ſcattered from the one end of the carth, even unto the 
other, In the latter periods of this captivity, they have often complied with 
the idolatrous worſhip of the church of Rome, ſerving other Gods, even 
wood and ſtone, to avoid perſecution,—Among all the nations whither they 
have been diſperſed, they have found no caſe, infomuch that the attempts 
which have been made to incorporate them, have been baſed, For it is fixed 
by the immutable decree of God, that this people ſhall in no period be incor- 
porated with the other nations till their converſion, —Nay, be ſo/e of their 
foot has found no reſt: For they have been often baniſhed from countries, 
where they thought themſelves ſecurely fixed. Moreover they have à trem- 
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bling heart, and failing of eyes, and ſorrow of mind: Being liable in all 
countries to be inſulted and abuſed by the rabble: Nay by the magiſtrates they 
have been often impriſoned, tortured, and butchered for their religion: £9 
that Heir life hath often hanged in doubt,—In the deſtruction by Titus, they 
were actually carried into Egypt, and fold unto their enemies for bond men 


and bond women, in ſuch numbers that at length no man would buy them, 


as it was foretold, ver. 68.—Laſtly, in this deſtruction, all the curſes which 
Moſes denounced, not only have befallen them, but continue upon them, for g 
Vn and for a wonder, and upon their ſeed for ever, ver. 45, 46. 


But it is remarkable, that this terrible deſtruction befel the Jews, after 
they had nationally maintained their law through a ſucceſſion of ages. Nay 
it came upon them expreſsly for their zeal in this very thing. The Romans 
attempted to introduce the ſtatues of their emperors into the temple : Hence 
ſprang the rebellion, which ended in the deſtruction of the nation. Where- 
fore, as this dreadtul cataſtrophe was occaſioned, not by the ſin which pro- 
duced a'l their former calamities, but by their attachment to their religion, 
if nothing elſe was to be regarded but the prophecies above-mentioned, the 
Jews, inſtead of deſtruction, ought to have experienced the favour and pro— 
tection of heaven. In overthrowing them at the time they were moſt zeal. 
ous in maintaining their law, God plainly receded from the uſual method of 
his diſpenſation towards them. This methinks ſhould aſtoniſh the ſecd of 
Abraham, and make them look with care into their own Scriptures, to ſ:e 
what light they throw upon ſo dark a diſpenſation. There, all the other ca- 
lamities which have befallen the Iſraelites, together with their cauſes, are diſ— 
tinctly foretold. Wherefore they may hope to find this calamity, with its 
cauſes, foretold there likewiſe. Zechariah will furniſh the defired prophecy, 
Ch. xiv. 1. Behold the day of the Lord cometh, and the ſpsil ſhall be divided 
zn the midſi of thee. 2. Fer I will gather all nations againſt TFeruſalem te 
vatile, and the city ſhall be taken, and the houſes rifled, and the women raviſb- 
ed, and half of the city ſhall go into captivity, and the refiaue of the people ſhall 
be cut off from the city. Zechariah having prophecied after the return of the 
Jews from Babylon, what he ſays here, can have no reference to the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem by Nebuchadnezzar. From Zechariah's time, nothing 
happened, which with any ſhew of probability can be called a completion of 
this prophecy, till Titus came. Then it was that all nations were gathered 
together againſt Jeruſalem. For the Roman legions were collected from all 
nations. Then the city was taken, and the houſes rifled, and the women 
raviſhed. Then half of the city went into captivity, and the reſidue was 
cut off from the city by death: That is to ſay, the city was ablolutely de- 
populated, —And as the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Titus, is clearly predicted 
by Zechariah, ſo likewiſe is the cauſe of it. For in the precedent chapter, 
this calamity is faid to be ſent upon the Jews, becauſe they wounded a pro- 


Phet in the hands and feet, whom God calls bis ſrepherd and fellow, Far- 
| ther, 
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ther, Moſes in the law foretels the coming of a prophet like to himſelf, a 
prophet conſequently who ſhould reſemble him in his character of a law- 
giver. Concerning this prophet he declares, that God would put his words 
into his mouth, and that whoſoever would not hear God's words which ke 
ſhould ſpeak, God would require it of him. Deut. xvii. 18, 19,—In like 
manner, the prophet Iſaiah ſpeaks of one whom he calls God's ſervant, who 
was to be deſpiſed and rejected of the Jews, and after a while put to death ; 
who nevertheleſs was to repay his grave to the wicked, and to the rich the 
injuſtice that was done him in his death, In. 9g.—Laſtly, Daniel has foretold 
that Meſſiah was to be cut off; and with that event connects the utter de- 
ſtruction of the ci y and ſanctuary, Chap. ix. 6. 


In the writings eſteemed ſacred by us Chriſtians, we find the author of our 
religion more than once foretelling the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. And, as 
the cauſe thereof, he aſhgns the ill treatment he had met with, and which 
he was ſtill to mect with from the Jews. In theſe prophecies therefore, he 
virtually declares that he is the prophet of whom Moles, Daniel, and Ze- 
chariah have ſpoken. Nay he has proved himſelf to be that prophet, by pre- 
dicting all the circumſtances of this deſtruction, and even the time of it, with 
a minuteneſs which nothing but the divine preſcience was capable of. For 
example, he affirmed publicly, in the hearing of the Phariſees, (Luke xvii, 
25.) that becauſe the Son of Man was to ſuffer many things, and be reject- 
ed of that generation, they were to be deſtroyed as ſuddenly and unexpectedly, 
as the old world had been in the days of Noah. The fiege of Jeruſalem, its 
utter deſtruction, and the ſlaughter of its inhabitants, he foretold in the hear- 
ing of the great multitude which furrounded him when he rode into Jeru- 
falem. This prediction he accompanied with tears. Wherefore it could not 
fail to make a deep impreſſion on all who heard it, Then alto he told them 
plainly, that Jerutalem was to be deſtroyed, becaule its inhabitants did not 
know the time of their viſitation by him. Luke xix. 41. And when hewas 
come near, he beheld the city, and wept over it; 42. Saying, Jf thou badi 
known, even thou, at leaſt in this thy day, the things that bel:ng to thy peace: 
But now they are bid from thine eyes. 43. Fer the days ſhall come upon 
thee, that thine enemies ſhall caſt à trench about thee, and compeſs thee 
round, and keep thee in on every fide. 44. And ſhall lay thee even with 
the ground, and thy children within thee, and they ſhall not lecve in thee 
one ſtane upon another, becauſe thou kneweſt not the time ꝙ thy viſitation. Theſe 
things were ſpoken in the hearing even of the Phariſces, ver. 39. — The burn- 
ing of the city, and the deſtruction of the nation, Jelus foreteld to the chief 
prieſts and Phariſees in the parable of the marriage ſupper ; and aſſured thẽèm 
that theſe evils would come upon them, becauſe they would flay his apoſtles, 
Matth. xxii. 6. And the remnant ton bis ſe: vants, and intreated them ſpite- 
fully, and flew them. 7. When the king heard theresf, be was wwroth, and ſont 
forth his armies, and deſtroyed theſe — and burnt up their city. n 
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the parable of the vineyard let out to huſbandmen, our Lord foretold the 
deſtruction of the Jews, and mentioned expreſsly as the cauſe thereof, their 
killing of the lord of the vineyard's ſon, whom he had ſent to them to re. 
ceive the fruits. Matth. xxi. 41. He will miſerably deſtroy thoſe wicked men, 
and will let out his vineyard to other huſbandmen.—Laſt of all, in the hearin 
of his diſciples, jeſus predicted the progreſs of the war, the particulars of the 
ſiege, and the conſequent deſtruction of the nation, with an exactneſs tru] 
amazing. By thus comparing the prophecies of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
Scriptures, we come to underſtand the cauſes of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem 
by Titus, and of the long captivity under which the Jews have groaned ever 
ſince in all parts of the world. Thoſe calamities have befallen them, be. 
cauſe they have rejected and put to death their own Meſſiah, the bleſſed 
author of our religion. 8 
And now it will be no difficult matter to find out, why the Jewiſh people, 
contrary to the univerſal courſe of human experience in all ſuch caſes, have 
been hitherto preſerved diſtin& from the nations whither they have been 
driven, In the prophecy, Levit. xxvi. 44. formerly cited, God had promiſed 
that when this people ſhould be in the land of their enemies, he would not 
caſt them away to deſtroy them utterly, and to break his covenant with 
them. To the ſame purpoſe he aſſured them, Jer. xlvi. 28. that even in their 
diſperſion, he would be with them, making a full end of all the nations whi- 
ther he had driven them, but not making a full end of them. In its primary 
meaning, Jeremiah's prophecy, no doubt, had an immediate relation to the 
Agyptians, Aſſyrians, and Babylonians, who accordingly have been all de- 
ſtroyed, while God has not made a full end of the Jews. Nevertheleſs, as 
in the threatepings of the law, it was meant that they ſhould be fulfilled 
upen the Jews, as often as they were guilty of the fins to which they were 
annexed, ſo in the promiſes of favour and mercy to be ſhewed to them 
upon repentance, it was likewiſe meant that they ſhould be fulfilled as often 
as they did repent. This appears plainly from the promiſe in Leviticus, which 
has no reference to any particular captivity, Accordingly, with aſtoniſhment 
we ſee theſe promiſes eminently fulfilled in the Jewiſh nation at this day, 
For notwithſtanding the deſtruction by Titus, was much more dreadſul than 
that by Nebuchadnezzar, and the captivity following has l:ſted ſeventeen 
hundred years, a full end has not been made of the Jews. They ſubſiſt ſtill 
a very numerous people, while the Romans who made them captives, have 
been long ago deſtroyed. The fulfilment of the Jewiſh prophecies, being in 
this inſtance evident beyond contradiction, demonſtrates that the Jews have 
been from the beginning the objects of the divine care, as in their Scriptures 
they are repreſented to have been. Accordingly, Iſaiah expretsly declares, 
that by their preſervation in captivity, and by the utter deſtruction of their 
oppreſſors, all mankind ſhould be made ſenſible that God is their Saviour. 
* Xlix. 25. I vill contend with him that contendeth with thee, and I will 2 thy 
cleldren. 
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children. 26. And I will feed them that oppreſs thee with their own fleſh, and 
they ſhall be drunk with their con blood as with ſcweet wine; and all fleſh ſhall 
know that I the Lord am thy Saviour, and thy Redeemer the mighty one of Ja- 
cab: By ſaving thy children and by utterly deſtroying thine oppreſſors, all 


the world ſhall become ſenſible that I the governor of the univerſe am th 


rotector. Nor is it poſſible to conceive a more ſtriking proof of the truth 
of the intercourſe which the Jews had with God in antient times, than that 
they have been thus according to his promiſe, preſerved a diſtinct people for 
the ſpace of three thouſand years, notwithſtanding they have paſſed the greateſt 
part of theſe years in captivity or diſperſion, 


And as we thus underſtand that the preſervation of the Jews is owing to 
the peculiar interpoſition of the power of God, fo from the appeals which So- 
lomon and Nehemiah made to the promiſes in the law abovementioned, we 
know that they have been thus preſerved to afford them an opportunity of 
repentance, that in the concluſion they may be fully reſtored to the divine fa- 
vour, The latter prophecies in their own Scriptures, make this matter {till 
more plain, For example, after having foretold that they would ſell God's 
ſhepherd, xi. 13. and be puniſhed therefore by the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
x11. 2. Zechariah predicts that they will repent and be received again by God into 
favour. xii. 9. And it tall come to paſs in that day, that I will ſeek to 
acfiroy all the nations that come againſt Jeruſalem. 10. And I will pour up- 
on the houſe of David, and upon the inhabitants of Feriuſalem, the Spirit of 
grace and ſupplication, and they ſball Ihok on bim whom they have pierced, name- 
ly, God's ſhepherd and fellow, whom he deſcribes in the following chapter 
as wounded and rejected by the Jews, and they ſhall mourn for tim as one 
mourns for his only ſin, and ſhall be in bitterneſs for bim, as one that is in bit- 
terne/s for bis firſt-born. See likewiſe Zechar. xi. 8, 9 Moreover, the 
prophecy of Iſaiah concerning the rejection of God's ſervant by the Jews, re- 
corded chap. liii. is conceived in terms, which imply that they will repent of 
that fin, See pag. 263 fine —Ezckiel too, having deſcribed the deſtruction of 
Gog and Magog, the nations who have oppreſſed the Jews in their latter 
ciptiviy, foretels the repentance of this people. xxxix. 29. Neither will [ 
lide my fac? any more from them. For I have poured out my Spirit upon the 
beuſe- of Iſrael, faith th: Lord. But above all, how clear a deſcription 
have we jof the preſent ſtate and future converſion of the Jews, Hoſea iii. 
4. For the children of Tj-ael ſhail abide many days without à king, and without 
a prince, end without a ſacrifice, and without on image, and without an ephbyd, 
and without teraphim, they ſhall abide many days without any civil govern- 
ment, without the exercile of their own religion, and without deviating into 
idolatry. 5. Ajterward ſhall the children of Iſrael return, and feek the Lord 
their Ged, and David their kinz, (their Methah), awd fball fear the Lord 
3 geodueſs, in bringing them to the knowlege of Meſſiah i tbe latter 
«iy 6 
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The ſacred records of the Chriſtians, give the ſame account of the future 
ſtate of the Jews. Thus the apoſtle Paul, Rom. xi. 25. For I would nat, 
brethren, that ye ſhould be ignorant of this myſtery, (left ye ſhould be wiſe in 
y-ur con conceits) that blindneſs in part has happened to 1} acl, until the jj; 
of the Gentiles be come in. 26. And fo ail If ael ſhall be ſaved, os it is written, 
There fhail come out of Sicn the Deliuerer, and ſhall turn away ungodlinefs from 
Yac.b. 27. Jer this is my covenant with them, when 1 JJ all tate away their 
NS. In like manner our Lord himſelf has foretoid the converſion, not of 
the Gentiles only, but of the Jews alſo, John xii. 32. Aud 1, I be lifted up 
from the carth, will draw ALL MEN unto me, Matth. xxiii. 28. Beb9ld your beuje 
is Ift unto yeu deſelate. 29. For I ſay unto you, Ye ſhall not fee me henceforth, 
mill ye fhall fay, Bliſſed is be that cometh in the name of the Lord. Sce Har- 
mony of the Goſpels upon this paſſage. 


And now the aſtoniſhing event is no longer inexplicable. The Jews have 
been conquered and oppreſſed, by all the nations who have held the empite 
of the world, whether in antient or in modern times; but they have not ſunk 
under the oppreſſion. God expreisly promiſed that a full end ſhould be 
made of their oppreſſors, but that he would not make a full end of them, 
Accordingly, when the Afﬀyrians and Babylonians in antieut t mes conquered 
the Jews, and ſcattered them abroad, they did not perith as a people; they 
were brought home again to their own land, where they flouriſhed long after 
ti:eir oppreſſors were utterly deſtroyed. The deſolation by Titus was more 
dreadful than all that had gone before it, leaving but a handful of the Jews 
alive. Moreover, the few that remained were fold as flaves, and ſcattered 
among the heathen. In this oppreſſed ſtate however, they multiplied ſo faſt, 
that in the in urtection during the reign cf Adrian, they ſhewed themſclves 
in incredible numbers. But by that war, and by the maſſacres that were 
made of them aſter they were deſcated, ſuch multitudes of them were lain, 
that the deſtruction of their race and name ſeemed inevitable, Yet their 
race and name ſurvived this ſtroke likewiſe. The few that remained, multi- 
plied ſoon into a numerous people. And tho' they have been ever fince de- 
tpzrſed in foreign lands, they have continued a diſtinct race theſe 17co years, 
But the Romans who deſtroyed the Jews are no more, having mingled with 
the birbarous nations who conquered them, ſo that they cannot be diltin- 
guiſhed. This miraculous preſervation of the Jewiſh people ſo long, con- 
tiary to what las happened in al! fimilar circumſtances, muſt be referred to the 
peculiar care of God alone. If fo, a ſtronger demonſtration from fact, to 
convince us that the God of the Jews is the ruler of the univerſe, cannot be 
d. fired. Beſides, the perpetual preſervation of this people, together with 
the utter deſtruction of their enemies, having been frequently and plainly pro- 
miſed to them by God, their actual preſervation for io many thouſand years, 
wile their enemies have been long ago deſtroyed, is a ſtriking proof of God's 
preſcience and providence in the government of _— aftairs; a prod 
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which has run parallel almoſt with the duration of the world ; a proof which 
the longer the Jews continue a diſtinct people, acquires the greater luſtre by 
the multiplication and connexion of its parts ; finally, a proof which in all 


probability will laſt, while any unbelievers remain to call the providence of 
God, and the truth of revelation in queſtion, 


Moreover, as in the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Scriptures, it is foretold that this 
people ſhall be converted, nay, as it 1s foretold, that they ſhall be preſerved 
diſtin from the reſt of mankind, in order to their being converted, their 
preſervation contrary to all human experience in ſuch caſcs, affords a ſtrong 
preſumption that they will be converted, When that event happens, it 
will add great luſtre to the evidences of the goſpel-hiſtory. For thus the 
connexion between the Jewiſh and Chriſtian revelations will be clearly eſta- 
bliſhed ; the divine original of both, will be demonſtrated ; the inſpiration of 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian prophets, who have predicted the converfion of a 
people more obſtinate in their adherence to their paternal inſtitutions than all 
the reſt of the world beſides, will be proved; and the truth of what the Chri- 


ſtian prophets have wrote concerning their maſter, will be raiſed above all 
exception and ſuſpicion. 


Thus, by preſerving the antient revelations which God was pleaſed to make 
of himſelf to mankind, the Jews have been for many ages the lights of the 
world. Their continuing ſo long a diſtinct people, eſpecially after their diſper- 
fon, in oppoſition to the fate of all other nations, is a ſtriking demon- 
ſtration, that their God is the ruler of the world. Even their diſaſters 
have proved beneficial to mankind, being proofs from fact of the inſpi- 
ration both of their and our facred writings, wherein theſe calamities 
were foretold. By the inipiration of the Jewiſh Scriptures thus eſtabliſhed, 
the pretenſions of Jeſus and of his apoſtles, who often appealed to them in 
proof of their miſſion, are rendered indubitable. Why then ſhould we de- 
ſpiſe and perfecute a people, to whom we are ſo much indebted? As often 
as we think of them, let us love them, remembering that the apoſtles who 
preached the glad tidings of ſalvation to ns Gentiles, were Jews; nay, that 
the Saviour ef the world himſelf, whom we lo juſtly regard with infinite ho- 
nour, was of that now deſpiſed nation. 


On ſurveying the whole of the argument ariſing from the ſtate of the 
Jews, we cannot avoid crying out with the apoſtle, Rom. xi. 33. O the depth 
of the riches both of the aviſdim aud knowlege of Cod bete unſearchable are his 


Judgments, and his ways paſt finding out! 4. For who hath known the mind 


of the Lord, or who hath been his counſellor ? 35. Or who bath firſt given to 
lim, and it ſhall be recompenſed unto him again? 36. Fer of him and through 
lim, end to bim are all things : to whom be glory tor ever. Amen. 


SECT: 
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SECT. 4. We corruptions of Chriſtianity, conſidered as a monument of ihe 
truth of the goſpel-hijlory. 


HE corcuptions of Chriſtianity in the Latin church, deſerve to be men- 

tioned as one ot the monuments at th >» day ſubſiſting, which demon. 
ſtrate the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory. The realon 15, having been predicted 
by the apoſtles of our Lord, and by the Jewith prophets, they are proof; 
from fact that the apoſtles and prophets ipake by commiſſion from the true 
God, who governs the world. Wherefore, tho' our adverſaries with great 
ſhew of reaton, have urged the corruptions of Chriſtianity as inconſiſtent with 
its divine original, yet theſe things conſidercd as the fufilment of pro- 
Phecics uttered by the preachers of Chrittianity, demonſtrate that all the par- 
ticulars which they have related of their maſter, are worthy of credit. And 
ſo inſtead of being any real objection againſt our rcligion, the co: ;Tuptions 
thereof form a very ſtrong argument in its behalf. 


The corruptions we ſpeak of, were predicted by the apoſtles John and Paul, 
and long before them by the prophet Daniel. The prophecics of Danicl, 
we have explained already. See pag. 219. The prophecies of John and 
Paul, are now to be exainined, 


5 Rev. xii. 1. And there appeared a great wonder in heaven ; a woman ch. 
thed with the fun, and the moon under ber fret, and upon ber head a croun 
nerve fe 5s. As in the viſions of Daniel, the kingdom of the ſaints was re- 
preten: ed by one like the Sen of man, ſo in the viſions of John, the true Chri- 
ſtian faith was repreſented by @ woman, to ſignify that it would neither be 
founded nor ſupported by war. This woman had the / nicn and flors | 
her attire, to denote the greatneſs of the ſpiritual knowlege diffuſed through 
the world by the Chrittian religion : and the is repreſented as in heaven, to 
ſhew thit the viſion hath for its object, the Chriſtian religion at the time when 
it was received by the higher claſſes of mankind, which bappened about tie 
end of the third century,——2. And fhe being with child cried, travailling in 
birth, and pained 76 be delivered. The Chriſtian religion was now about to 
gain, or produce diſciples of great eminence, ——3. And there appeared another 
wonder in heaven, and beho'd a great red dragon, having ſeven heads and tt 
borns, and ſeven crowns up hs beads. The ten he orns of the dragon, fhew 
him to be the fame with Daniel's fourth beaſt ; conſequently he is an emblem 
of he Roman empire. See on Rev. xlii. 1. And whereas he is ſaid to have 
his crowns upon his heads, which we are told afterwards, (chap. xvii. 9.) fg 
nity the mountains on which Rome was built, he denotes-the BR oman empire 
un er the gecrument of the city 6 ot Rome, that is the Roman empire in its 
oY _ ih wolatrous ſtate, From ver. 9. however, we learn that ſomcthing 
more is Comprehended under this emblem For the dragon is there called“ 1 
(0 0¹ 
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« 014 ſerpent the devil which deceiveth the whole world.“ He is therefore 
an emblem of the Roman empire, while the worſhippers of idols under the 

uidance of the devil, the great author and object of idolatry, governed it,-— 
4. And his tail drew the third part of the flars of heaven, and did caſt them to 
the ground. In the prophetic language ars ſignify leſſer ſtates. Wherefore, 
as the dragon is ſaid to have caſt the third part of the ſtars of heaven to the 
earth, this character | kewile ſhews him to be an emblem of the heathen Ro- 
man empire, which ſubdued the third part of the kingdoms of the carth.——. 
And the dragon ſtood hefore the woman which was ready to be delivered, for to 
devour her child as ſoon as it was born. The rulers of the empire, under the 
direction of the devil, endeavoured to deſtroy ſuch of the great men as diſco- 
vered themſelves to be imbued with the principles of Chriſtianity, See the 
Hiſtory of the 1oth perſecution, p. 516, 517. 5. And ſhe brought forth 
a man child, which was to rule all nations with a red of iron. And her child 
was caught up unto God, and to his throne, Many have erred in the interpreta- 
tion of the prophecies, by giving too confined a meaning to the viſionary em- 
blems in them. Theſe repreſent the general courſe of human affairs, or the 
condition of ſtates and kingdoms with their rulers in their ſucceſſive 22 and 
not individuals in particular. Thus, Daniel's four beaſts, repreſent the four 
great empires of the world. The ten horns of his fourth beaſt, are the ten 
kingdoms into which the fourth empire was to be broken, The little horn 
with the eyes of a man, and a mouth ſpeaking great things, repreſents a king- 
dom founded in the deepeſt policy, and whole ſtrength lay in words. John's 
woman clothed with the ſun, ſignifies the Chriſtian religion in its purity. His 
great whore, is that part of the church which was to be in the city of Rome. 
By parity of reaſon, the man-child which the woman now brought forth, ſig- 
nifies not any particular perſon, but thoſe emperors and princes in general who 
became of the Chriſtian perſuaſion. This paſſage of the prophecy therefore, 
began to be fulfilled when Conſtantine obtained the empire.—— 6. And the 
woman fled into the wilderneſs, where ſhe hath a place prepared of Gad, that they 
ſhould feed ber there a thouſand two hundred and threeſcore days. It mult be eſpe- 
cially remarked, that this with the preceding verſe contains a brief account of 
what is related at large, in the remaining part of the chapter. On any other 
ſuppoſition we cannot underſtand ver. 14. where the flight of the woman into 
the wilderneſs is again mentioned. 


Ver. 7. And there was war in heaven, Michael and his angels fought againſt the 
dragon, and tle dragon fought, and bis angels: &. And prevailed not. In Daniel's vi- 
fions, Michael acts as the guardian angel of the Jewith nation. Here he is ſaid to 
perform the ſame office for the Chri ian church. Wherefore the war in heaven 
between Michael and the dragon, aſſiſted by their reſpective angels, during which 
the dragon ſtood before the woman ready to devour her child, repreſents the 
conflict between the heathens and Chriſtians in the Diocleſian perſecution, toge- 
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ther with the wars between Conſtantine and his rivals who were of the heather, 
perſuaſion. For at the end of that perſecution, the Chriſtian religion produ- 
ced diſciples who filled the imperial throne, and who held the inferior offices 
of ſtate, by which means the dragon prevazled not. Neither was there place 
found more in heaven. After the unſucceſsful war, which the profeſſors of hea- 
theniſm under the conduct of the devil who now animated the dragon, had 
maintained againſt the Chriſtians in the Diocleſian perſecution and during the 
reign of Julian, they found no more place in heavem: they loſt for ever all the 
offices of magiſtracy in the empire. See on ver. 13. For (9. And) the 
great dragon was caſt out, that old ſerpent the devil, and Satan which deceiveth 
the whole werld, This is ſpoken in allufion to the hiſtory of the fall. For as 
the devil animated the ferpent who deceived our firſt parents, ſo he now ani- 
mated the dragon or ſerpent (ver. 14.) the ſymbol of the heathen Roman em- 
pire. Wheretore by the dragon we are to underſtand, not the heathen Ro- 
man empire ſimply, but that empire under the direction of the devil. Ac. 
cordingly, in the ſubſequent paſſages of this prophecy, a variety of particulars 
are mentioned concerning the dragon, which cannot be underſtood without ta- 
king into our idea, the devil preſiding over and directing the actions, both of 
thoſe who oppoſed the Chrittian religion, and of thoſe who corrupted it by 
falſe doctrines and worſhip. And he was caſt out into the earth, and his au- 
gels were caſt out with him: The worſhippers of idols the adherents of the de- 
vil, were caſt down both from the imperial throne and from all offices of 
power in the empire. The dragon however was not caſt out at once. He 
began to fall, after Conſtantine became emperor : for by the law of univerſal 
toleration which that prince publiſhed, Chriſtianity was placed upon an equal 
footing with heatheniſm in the eye of the government. Moreover, being the 
religion of the emperor and of moſt of the great men, it was encouraged and 
propagated, while heatheniſm declined apace. During the reign of Julian in- 
deed, the dragon ſuſpended himſelf a little in the air, and kept himſelf from 
falling : but upon Julian's death he fell quite to the earth, and never more aroſe 
from it. For after that period, the heathens had no more influence in the go- 
vernment of the empire. Upon this happy event, there were great rejoic- 
ings in heaven. 10. And I heard a l:ud voice ſaying in heaven, New is come 
 falvation and ftrength, and the kingdom of our God, and the power of his Chriſt, 
For the accuſer of ihe brethren is caſt dean, which accuſed them before cur Cod 
day and night : The great men who were of the Chriſtian perſuaſion rejoiced; 
ſaying, Now 1s our deliverance come ; now have we obtained power ; now 1s 
the kingdom of the true God eſtabliſhed, and the government is given to his 
Chriſt, by the converſion of the rulers : for the heathens, who under the di- 
rection of the devil accu'ed and puniſhed the Chriſtians as criminals in the 
ſigbt of God, are caſt down: they have loſt all power and influence in the go- 
vernment of the empire.—11. And they overcame him by the blood of the lamb, 
and by the word of their teſtimony ; for they loved not their lives unto the deats : 
| The 
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The brethren overcame the heathens, and caſt down idolatry, by preaching 
the doctrine of pardon by the blood of Chriſt, and by laying down their lives 
in confirmation of the word of their tellimony.—12. Thereſore, regoice ye bea- 
wens, and ye that dw-ll in them : Ye magiſtrates, and judges, and great men, 
who have forſaken idolatry, and who worſhip the true God, rejoice, —But, 
Io to the inhabiters of the earth, and of the ſea: Wo to perſons in lower ſta- 
tions: For the devil is come dowon unto you, having great wrath, becauſe he 
Insotel he hath but a ſhort time: The empire and worſhip of the devil will 
ſubſiſt chiefly among you. And being greatly enraged, becauſe he knoweth 
that the heathen idolatry, his empire, will ſubſiſt but a ſhort time even among 
you, he will make violent efforts to have the full exerciſe of it while it laſts, 
and by ſo doing will occaſion you great miſery. Accordingly we know from 
hiſtory, that the Chriſtians after having got the power of the ſtate into their 
hands, were ſo provoked with the obſtinacy of the heathens, that they pulled 
down their temples and altars, and at length baniſhed them from all the cities 
into the villages ; whence they were called Pagani, Pagans, 


Ver. 13. And when the dragon ſaw that he was caſt unto the earth, he perſe- 
cuted the woman which brought forth the man-child : The devil finding that all 
ranks of perſons in the empire had abandoned heatheniſm, changed his mea- 
ſures. He did not as before perſecute the ſeed of the woman, but the woman 
herſelf, the Chriſtian faith: namely by introducing falſe doctrines, ſuperſti- 
tions, and idolatry among Chriſtians. The inſtruments which the devil made 
uſe of in this perſecution, were the biſhops of Rome, the weſtern emperors, 
and many of the clergy. The emperors are fitly mentioned among the actors 
in this perſecution, becauſe by their decrees, particularly the decree of Gra- 
tian and Valentinian II. they conferred on the biſhops of Rome, the great 
perſecutors of the Chriſtian faith, authority over the whole church, and 
confirmed thoſe ſentences of the councils which they had addreſs enough 
to procure, whereby the corrupt opinions and practices, ſo dithonourable to 
Chriſtianity, were eſtabliſhed. However, though the emperors thus aſſiſted 
in perſecuting the woman, the perſecution was {till carried on by the dragon 
on earth, becauſe no office or place of power was held by the heathens, 'of 
whom the dragon was the ſymbol.—14. And to the woman were given two 
wings of a great eagle, that ſhe might fly into the wilderneſs, into her place; 
where ſhe is nouriſhed for a time, times, and half a time, from the face of the 
ſerpent, The woman not being able to ſtand before this perſecution, is pre- 
ſerved by the immediate care of God, She hath the wings of an eagle given 
her, with which'ſhe flies into the wilderneſs, not by raiſing herſelf up into the 
air aſter the manner of an eagle, otherwiſe the flood which the dragon caſt 
out of his mouth to carry her away, could not huve endangered her life: but 
ihe flies with her wings after the manner of an oſtrich, who with its wings 
alliſts itſelf in running. Wherefore, the woman did not inſtantly arrive at her 
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place in the wilderneſs, A conſiderable time was ſpent in her flight, And 
being arrived at her place, ſhe rs nouriſhed for a time, times, and half a time, 
This period is expreſſed ver. 6. by 1260 days, which anſwer exactly to three 
years and a half. Wherefore in the language of Daniel and John, a time, fig. 
nifies a year; times, ſignify two years; and half a time, half a year. Farther, 
ſeeing power was given to the beaſt to reign forty and two months, (xili. 5.) which 
is the preciſe period of the woman's being nouriſhed in the wilderneſs, it direct 
us to date her arrival there, or the diſappearing of the true Chriſtian faith in the 
weltern empire, at the commencement of the reign of the beaſt. And al. 
though during theſe 1260 days, the woman is ſaid to be nouriſhed from the 
face of the ſerpent, the expreſſion is perfectly proper, becauſe the beaſt which 
now reigned, poſſeſſing the ſtrength and ſeat and authority of the ſerpent, the 
nouriſhing of the woman from his face during his reign, was in reality the 
nouriſhing of her from the face of the ſerpent, whoſe ſubſtitute he was. See on 
Rev. xiii, 2. latter clauſe. Laſtly by the nouriſhing of the woman in the wilderneſs, 
we are to underſtand the preſervation of true Chriſtianity, in an inviſible or 
concealed ſtate, during the reign of the beaſt : for there is here an alluſion to the 
preſervation of the ancient faith, by the flight of the Iſraelites into the wilderneſs 
from the face of Pharaoh, concerning which preſervation God ſays, Exod. xix. 
4. ** That he had born the Iſraelites on eagles wings, and brought them to 
„ himſelf.” 1s. And the ſerpent caſt out of his mouth water as a flood after 
the woman, that he might cauſe ber to be carried away of the flood. The dragon 
having corrupted Chriſtianity with great ſucceſs, thought to deſtroy it utterly, 
With this view he ſent forth from his dominions in the north, various idola- 
trous nations, repreſented in the prophetic ſtyle by waters. Theſe nations he 
hoped would plant their own religion, in the countries of the empire which 
they conquered. He hoped likewiſe, that the people of the empire would 
embrace the religion of their conquerors, the heathen idolatry, for which 
they were in ſome meaſure prepared by the ſuperſtitious practices which now 
prevailed. 1H. And the earth helped the womon : and the earth opened ber 
mouth, and ſwallowed up the flod. which the dragon caſt out of his mouth. In 
the prophetic language he earth ſignifies the common people. Wherefore 
when 1t is ſaid that the earth helped the woman, by ſwallowing up the water 
which the dragon caſt out of his mouth, the meaning is, that the common 
people of the Chriſtian perſuaſion, by converſing with the barbarous nations 
who over-ran the weſtern empire, brought them to receive the corrupted form 
of Chriſtianity which then prevailed. By this means the dragon's attempt to 
re- eſtabliſn heatheniſm was defeated, and room was left for a few to hotd the 
true faith in private, 17. And the dragon was wroth with the woman, and 
went to mare war with the remnant of her ſced, «hich keep the commandments 
of Ged, and have the te/timony of Jeſus Chriſt. The diſtinction which is here 
made between the woman and her ſeed, ſhews that the 2w9man does not figui- 
ty the people profeſſing Chriſtianity, but Chriſtiant'y itſelf, which the devil 
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endeavoured to deſtroy, firſt by mixing it with falſe doctrines, ſuperſtitions, and 
idolatries ; and next by the incurſions of the idolatrous northern nations. The 
dragon being diſappointed in all his ſchemes, was more than ever enraged 
azainſt the Chriſtian religion. However, inſtead of bending his endeavours 
againſt this religion itſelf, which he had ſufficiently corrupted, but which he 
could not aboliſh, he made war with thoſe true Chriſtians who maintained the 
purity of the faith, and who taught it in oppoſition to the reigning errors. Accor- 
dingly, after the northern nations forſook heatheniſm, the corrupters of Chriſtia- 
nity prompted by the devil, perſecuted all thoſe who oppoſed the worſhip of 
ſaints and images. A remarkable example of this we nave in the caſe of Neſto- 
rius biſhop of Conftantinople, whoſe miſtakes flowed from the zeal where with 
he combated the idoJatrous worſhip paid to the Virgin Mary, under the title 
of the mother of God, For the council of Epheſus, where the Pope's legates 
preſided, condemned him as an heretic, and the emperor ſent him bound into 
Egypt, where he fell a ſacrifice to the malice of his enemies. This perſecu- 
tion the dragon carried on againſt the remnant of the ſeed of the woman, un- 
til the reign of the beaſt began, when he is ſaid to have delivered up his power, 
lis ſeat, and his authority to the beaſt. Wherefore the actions of the dragon 
extended to that period. See on chap. xiii. 2. latter clauſe of the verſe. 


IT. Rev. xiii. 1. And I ſtood upon the ſand of the ſea, and ſaw à beaſt riſe 
up out of the ſea, having ſeven heads and ten horns, and upon les horns ten crowns. 
As this beaſt reſembled the dragon in the number of his heads and horns, he 
muſt be a repreſentation of the ſame empire. Moreover, the dragon and the: 
beaſt reſembling Daniel's fourth beaſt in the number of its horns, the em- 
pire repreſented by them muſt be the ſame with that repreſented by Daniel's: 
fourth beaſt. The order in which Daniel's fourth beaſt appeared, ſhews 
him to be a ſymbol of the Roman empire. Wherefore the dragon and the 
beaſt are likewiſe ſymbols of that empire. To this agree the explications 
given of the different parts of the dragon and the beaſt. For example, 
chap. xvii. 9. where the angel tells John, that the ſeven heads of theſe beaſts. 
are emblems of the ſeven mountains on which the city of Rome ſtands.. 
Alſo ver. 10. of the ſame chapter, where he informs him that thele ſeven 
heads denote likewiſe, ſeven ſucceſſive forms of government in an empire at 
that time ſubliſting ; five of which forms were fallen when John ſaw the 
viſion, one was, and another was yet to come. The dragon however differ- 
ed from the beaſt in this particular, that he had his crowns upon his ſeven. 
heads, whereas the beaſt had them upon his ten horns. This difference 
ſhews, that the dragon denotes the Roman empire, while it ſubſiſted under 
the direction of the ſeven forms of government, repreſented by the ſeven 
heads of the dragon; whereas the beatt repreſents. the ſame empire, chiefly 
after it was broken into ten ſeparate kingdoms. Farther, the actions of the 


dragon and the beaſt ſhew that they are emblems of the Roman empire, in 
| the 
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the period juſt now mentioned. The dragon in heaven with his angels, 
fought with Michael and his angels: The heathen rulers and magiſtrates, 
| Fought with the great men who were of the Chriſtian perſuaſion, and with 
thoſe who adhered to them, but prevailed not. The Chriſtians overcame them 
by the truth of their doctrine, and by dying in confirmation of it. During this 
war the dragon in heaven ſtood before the woman to devour her man-child 
as ſoon as it was born: but it was caught up to the throne of God: Chri. 
ſtians obtained the imperial purple. After this the dragon and his angels 
were caſt down from heaven: The heathens loſt all influence in the govern. 
ment of the empire, When the dragon fell to the earth, he perſecuted the 
woman, and made war with the remnant of her ſeed ; for tho' the heathens 
did not now govern the empire, the corruptions of Chriſtianity, and the 
perſecutions of the real diiciples of Jeſus, which ſo ſoon took place after 
Chriſtianity became the religion of the empire, were all the effects of the 
dregs of heatheniſm ; they were produced by the dragon, who acted on 
_ earth till he delivered up his power, and feat, and authority to the beaſt, 
a while after the empire was broken into ten kingdoms. On the other hand, 
that the beaſt is the emblem of the empire after it was broken into ten 
kingdoms, all his actions likewife ſhew. For the beaſt warred againſt the 
ſaints and prevailed over them, almoſt extinguiſhing the true worſhippers of 
God in the empire. This actually happened after the breaking of the em- 
pire into the ten kingdoms. Whereas the wars and perſecutions, which 
had been carried on before that time by the heathens againſt the Chriſtians, 
inſtead of deſtroying them greatly augmented their number. Other actions of 
the beaſt might be mentioned to ſhew that he is the repreſentation of the 
empire after it was broken into ten kingdoms, but theſe are ſufficient : eſpeci- 
ally if we take into conſideration the particular in his deſcription which fol- 
lows. And upon his heads the name of blaſphemy. The beaſt had written 
upon his ſeven heads, in permanent legible characters, the name of blaſpbe- 
my. The heads are no longer adorned with crowns ; but they are rendered 
conſpicuous by having the name of blaſphemy written upon every one of 
them. Wherefore, the beaſt does not repreſent the Roman empire while 
the crowns were upon its heads, that is, while it ſubſiſted under the ſeven 
forms of government ſignified by its ſeven heads crowned ; but while it ſub- 
ſiſted under the direction of the city built on ſeven mountains, at a time 
when that city was remarkable for blaſphemy. 2. And the beaſt which I 
ſaw was like unto a leopard; that is, his body was like a leopard: And bis 
feet were as the feet of a bear, and his mouth as the mouth of a lion. In Daniel's 
viſion the empires were repreſented by beaſts, the firſt of which was like a 
lion, and the ſecond like a bear, and the third like a leopard, to ſignify the 
barbarity and cruelty of thoſe empires. Wherefore John's beaſt being made 
up of all theſe, denotes that the empire whereof it is the ſymbol, would be 
more cruel and deſtructive than any of the former. 


Having 
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Having thus deſcribed the form of the beaſt, John proceeds to diſplay his 


character and actions. And the dragon gave him his power, 1 dura, his 
ſtrength. He gave the beaſt his lies, his hypocriſy, his deceit, and his wie- 
kedneſs, wherein his great ſtrength lay. See chap. xii. 9. When we come to 
examine chapter xvii. . we ſhall find that the body of the beaſt; conſidered 
as diſtinct from his ſeven heads, denotes the eighth form of government, un- 
der which the Roman empire was to ſubſiſt. Wherefore, by this character 
the beaſt is clearly pointed out as an emblem of the dominion of the Chri- 
ſtian eccleſiaſtics. Bufides, to them all the particulars mentioned in the pro- 
phecy, concerning the character and actions of the beaſt, do moſt fully agree. 
For example, they are ſaid here to receive from the dragon bis ſtrength ; 
that is his lies, his hypocriſy, his deceit, and his wickedneſs. For it was by 
theſe qualities alone, that the eccleſiaſtics acquired the government of the em- 
pire, and maintained themſelves in 1t. And bis feat, q gore: The dragon 
gave to the beaſt his imperial throne, perhaps the city of Rome which be- 
came the capital of the empire of the idolatrous Chriſtian eccletaſtics, as 
it had been formerly of the 1do/atrous heathen emperors. And great 
authority, eZeriav peſzhn, abſolute dominion, See ver. 7. 8. The dragon 
is here repreſented as having ſtrength, and a throne, and great authority, 
even after he was caſt down from heaven. This is agreeable to what was 
faid of him in the preceeding chapter, where after having fallen to the earth, 
he is repreſented as perſecuting the woman, and as making war with her ſeed. 
In the exerciſe of this power, the dragon continued, till he delivered his 
ſtrength, his throne, and his authority, to the beaſt. Wherefore, as was ſaid 
before (on chap. xii, 13.) the actions of the dragon in this ſtate, are em- 
blematical of the machinations of the biſhops of Rome and their adherents, 
from the time they firſt began to corrupt Chriſtianity, till the eccleſiaſtical 
became the eighth form of government in the empire: The eccleftaſtics rul- 
ing all matters therein, civil as well as facred, by the force of their intrigues, 
their lies, their excommunications, their falſe doctrines, their ſuperſtitions. 
Farther, as it is faid, that the dragon gave his ſtrength, his ſeat, and his au- 
thority, to the beaſt, this implies that the actions of the beaſt were of 
the ſame kind with the actions of the dragon. They both corrupted 
Chriſtianity ; they corrupted it in the ſame manner; and they both 
made war with the remnant of the ſeed of the woman, tho' with dif- 
ferent ſucceſs. The not attending to this reſemblance, has led many to 
conſider the beaſt as acting much ſooner than it is repreſented to do in 
the viſion. he actions which they have aſcribed to the beaſt, were 
really the dragon's actions; and they have aſcribed them to the beaſt, be- 
cauſe they were of the fame kind with his. In the mean time the actions 
of the dragon, were not fo great in their kind as the actions of the beaſt. 
Beſides, the latter did not properly act till he became the eighth form of go- 
vernment in the empire, by receiving from the ten kingdoms their power 
and ſtrength likewiſe; of which anon. | 4 
Ver. 
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Ver. z. And I ſaw one of his heads as it were wounded to death. It is not 
ſaid which of the heads of the beaſt was thus wounded. Probably it wa, 
his ſixth head, the ido atrous form of government under the heathen empe. 
rors, which received a deadly blow by the deſtruction of heatheniſm, at the 
time when the government of the empire paſſed from the heathen to the 
Chriſtian emperors. And bis deadly v, was healed, When the go— 
vernment of the empire paſſed from the ſeventh head to the body of the 
| beaſt, that is from the Chriſtian emperors to the eccleſiaſtics, a new ſpecies 

of idolatry was ſet up; by which means the deadly wound of the fixth head, 
the wound which had endangered the life of the beaſt itſelf, the ſymbol of 
idolatry, was perfectiy healed. And all the world wondered after the beaſt. 
Here it deſerves notice, that the people of the empire are diſting"i(ſhed from 
the beaſt itſelf. This ſhews that the beaſt ſignifies the idolatrous dominion 
of the Chriſtian eccleſiaſt cs. When the deadly wound of the fixth head 
was healed under the eccleſiaſtical government, by the introduction of a new 
ſpecies of idolatry, the whole inhabitants of the empire entertained the high- 
eſt reſpe& for them, and began to be implicitly devoted to them. 4. Ard 
they worſtipped the dragon which gave pywer (eZuouay) to the beaſt : All the 
the people of the empire really ſerved the devil, when they obeyed the ec- 
cleſiaſtics: For in the matter of the Chriſtian idolatry, the eccleſiaſtics were 
influenced bythedevil. And they worjlipped the beaſt, ſaying, Who 1s like unto 
the beaſt ? Who is able to make war with bim? They were abſolutely enſlaved 
to the eccleſiaſtics, becauſe at this time no power on earth was able to reſiſt 
their will, 5. And there was given to bim (to the beaſt) a mouth ſpeaking 
great things, and blaſplemies. This is the dragon's (ouvapuw) flrength, which 
he beſtowed on the beaſt, even a mouth ſpeaking great things, and blaiphe- 
mies. The Chriſtian clergy who poſſeſſed the eighth form of government in 
the empire, were during their government eminently diſtinguiſhed by the high 
prerogatives which they aſſumed to themſelves, and by the blaſphemous doc- 
trines which they eſtablihed. Hence the beaſt (ver. 1.) had the name of blaſ- 
phemy written in permanent legible characters upon its heads. And power 
ac as given unto him to continue forty and two months : Power was given unto 
him regalo act, that is to ſpeak great things and blaſphemies againſt God, 
and his tabernacle, and them that dwell in heaven ; and to make war with 
the faints, and to overcome them; and to exerciſe power over ail kindreds 
upon the earth. For all theſe actions are aſcribed to the beaſt, in the fol- 
lowing verſe, Wherefore thele forty-two months, mark the whole period of 
the reign of the beaſt, or the duration of the eccleſiaſtical form of govern- 
ment. The term however from which theſe years are to be computed, is 
not here fixed. It is marked clearly enough afterwards, chap. xvii. 13.— 
6. And he opened his mouth in blaſphemy againſt God, to blaſpheme his name, 
and his tabernacle, and them that dell in beaven. The eccleſiaſtics, during 
the whole courle of their reign, ſhall eſtabliſh doctrines moſt diſhonourable 
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to God, ſhall corrupt his worſhip by introducing idolatry into it, and ſhall 
depoſe princes and kings. 7. And it was given unto him to make war with 
the ſaints, and to overcome them. As the dragon made war with the remnant 
of the ſeed of the woman, ſo ſhall the beaſt do; bit he ſhall do it more 
ſucceſsfully, For he ſhall overcome the ſaints: He ſhall oblige thoſe who 
maintain the true faith and worſhip of God, to be filent ; but he ſhall not 
be able to deſtroy them. During the whole of Ghig period the woman, or the 
true Chriſtian faith, ſhall be nouriſhed in the wilderneſs from the face of the 
ſerpent, who now acts by his ſubſtitute, the beaſt And power was given 
unto him, over ail kindreds, and tongues, and nations: The eccleſiaſtics having 
overcome, or as Daniel expreſſes it, having worn out the ſaints of the Moſt 
High in the Roman empire, their authority over all its inhabitants ſhall be- 
come abſolute. 3. And all that dwell upon the earth ſhall worſhip him, ubgſẽ 
names are not written in the book of life of the lamb flain from the foundation 
of the world. Worſhip fignifies implicite obedience. Thus underſtood, the 
paſſage forete)s that the common people would implicitely obey the eccle- 
liaſtics. Vea, tho' we ſuppoſe that worſbip fignifies here divine honours, the 
actual ſtate of the world will verify even this interpretation of the paſſage. 
For in the dark ages, the clergy ſeem to have had a ſort of religious wor- 
ſhip paid to them. 9. If any man hath an ear, let him hear : The right 
underſtanding of this prophecy being of great importance, it deſerves to be 
carctully attended to. Or we may connect this ſentence with the follow- 
ing verſe, wherein conſolation is given to true Chriſtians, by diſcovering to 
them the utter deſtruction of the beaſt. 10. He that leadeth into captivity, 
ſhall go into captivity : He that killed with the ſword, muſt be killed with the 
Ffword : The power which deſtroyerh the ſaints, ſhall be itſelf deſtroyed —— 
Here is the faith and patience of the ſaints : Here are the certain effects of the 
faith and patience of the ſaints. For as the dragon was overcome by the 
blood of the lamb, and by the word of the teſtimony of the ſaints, that is, by 
their ſufferings, ſo ſhall the beaſt be in due time. 


III. In a new viſion, John is ſhewed more particularly, the perſons and 
means by which the beaſt was to attain its power. Rev. xiii. 11. And I be- 
held another beaſt coming up out of the earth, and he had two horns like a lamb, 
and he ſpake as a dragon. The origin, form, qualities, and actions of this 
beaſt, prove that he is the ſymbol of the regular clergy of the Latin church. 
For this beaſt did not, like the former, ariſe out of the ſea, but out of the 
earth : The power of this order of men was not acquired by violence,” but it 
was formed after the flow filent manner wherein plants and trees gfow it 
was nouriſhed by the earth, or common people. Moreover, the horns of 
this beaſt were two in number, ſignifying perhaps the two generaF bodies, 
into which the regular clergy of the Romith church were originally Yivided, 
the monks and friars. Laſtly, theſe horns were not made for fighting with: 
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They were the horns of a lamb; to ſhew that the regular clergy, of whom 
this beaſt is the emblem, were to have neither temporal nor ſpiritual juriſdic- 
tion, ſuch as it is well known the ſecular clergy poſſeſſed, who are repreſent. 
ed by the other beaſt. Nevertheleſs, however innocent the beaſt with horns 
like a lamb might be in appearance, it pale as a dragon. The dragon is 
ſaid, Ch. xii. 9. to be that old ſerpent called the Devil and Satan, which 
deceiveth the whole world. Wherefore when we are told, that the two horn. 
ed beaſt ſpake as a dragon, the meaning is, that it deceived mankind with its 
lies, and perſuaded them to believe falſz doctrines, to practiſe idolatry, and 
to worſhip the beaſt, Accordingly, all theſe actions are aſcribed to it in the 
ſubſequent parts of the prophecy : And on account of theſe, it is afterwards 
called the falſe prophet. Rev. xix. 20, How exact a picture have we here 
of the regular clergy of the Romiſh communion, who were the original 
authors of all the falſe doctrines, ſuperſtitions, idolatries, and impieties where. 
with the weſtern church has been ſo ſadly deformed ! 12. And be exer- 
ciſeth all the power of the firſt beaſt before him. Though in the account which 
John gives of his viſion, the two horned beaſt be deſcribed after the former 
beaſt, the things ſaid of it plainly ſhew that it exiſted at the ſame time with 
the former beaſt. For inſtance, he exerciſeth all the power of the firſt beaſt 
before him, that is, all the actions aſcribed to the firſt beaſt, were really per- 
formed by this.—Accordingly the worſhip ſaid in ver. 8. to be paid to the firſt 
beaſt by the inhabitants of the earth, is, in the latter clauſe of the verſe un- 
der conſideration, attributed to the agency of this beaſt. And cauſeth the 
earth and them that dwe'l therein; the common people more eſpecially, 7 
noor/hip the firſt beaſt, whoſe deadly wound was healed : The ſubmiſſion of the 
inhabitants of the weſtern empire to the eccleſiaſtics, with the Biſhops of 
Rome at their head, predicted in the preceding viſion, ſhall be accompliſhed 
intirely by the two horned beaſt, by the monks and fiiars of the Romiſh 
communion: Wherefore the two horned beaſt exiſted before the former beaſt 
was worſhipped. Nay, the deſcription given of the origin of the two horned 
beaſt, ſeems likewiſe to intimate that it exiſted before the firſt beaſt became 
the eighth form of government in the empire. For in the viſion, it is re- 
preſented as growing out of the earth, after the manner of plants and trees. 
This implies that a long ſpace of time paſſed, before it became a full grown 
beaſt. If fo, ſeeing it acted as the prime miniſter of the beaſt, immediately 
upon the latter's becoming the eighth form of government, it muſt have exiſted 
as a ſmall plant or young beaſt, before the commencement of the reign of 
the beaſt; who is called the fir/t beaſt, not becauſe he exiſted in this eighth 
form before the two horned beaſt, but becauſe he exiſted before it in his other 
forms, and is deſcribed in the prophecy before it. Wherefore, the two horn- 
ed beaſt, in reſpect of the time of his exiſtence likewiſe, is a perfect repre- 
ſentation of the regular clergy of the Romith communion.—1 3. And be detb 
great wonders, fo that be maketh fire come down from heaven on the earth, in ibe 
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ſight of men: The two horned beaſt performs great falſe miracies, (ua 4, 


mvp Ton) in order that he may make fire come down, &c. Here is deſcribed 
the nature and efficacy of excommunication, that great engine of the power 
of the eccleſiaſtics. It is called fire, becauſe of its deſtructive quality: Aud 
it is ſaid t come down from heaven, either becauſe the ſentences of excom- 
munication, eſpecially againſt kings, eame from the Popes, who during the 
reign of the eccleſiaſtics were ſovereigns of the whole body; or becauſe theſe 
excommunications were executed by the civil powers, who commonly put 
the excommunicated to death, and ſeized upon their eſtates, See the Note 
on Rev. xvil. 6. p. 591. Laſtly, the two horned beaſt is ſaid to make this fire 
come down from heaven in the ſight of men, by means of bis miracles, becauſe 
the ſentences of excommunication were paſſed often according to their direc- 
tion, and were rnade effectual by means of the falſe miracles, wherewith 
they. deceived mankind but eſpecially the rulers, into an high opinion of 
the eccleſiaſtics.— 14. And decerveth them that dwell on the earth, by thoſe mi- 
racles which he had power to do in the fight of the beaſt, ſaying to them that 
dwell on the earth, that they ſhould make an image unto the beaſt, which had the 
wound by a fword, and did live. The method which the two horned beaſt 
ſhall uſe to make mankind worſhip the beaſt (ſee ver. 12.) is this: By the 
falſe miracles which the monks and friars ſhall perform, under the eye and 
with the encouragement of the ruling ecclefiaſtics, he ſhall deceive the in- 
habitants of the ten kingdoms, and perſuade them to make an image to the 
beaſt, that is, to ſet up the Biſhops of Rome in place of the general coun- 
cils, or in place of the whole body of the eccleſiaſtics, and to pay to them 
ſingly, that veneration and ſubmiſſion which uſed to be paid to that body 
aſſembled in councils. From this time forth therefore, all power was tran(- 
ferred from the beaſt to its image; that is, from the eccleſiaſtics to the Bi- 
ſhops of Rome; who are fitly called in the viſion, excwv, an image, or exact 
repreſentation of the beaſt, juſt as Jeſus is called, Coloſſ. i. 1 5. exwy, © the 
image of the inviſible God.“ It is not however ſaid, at what period the 
two horned beaſt would perſuade the people of the ten kingdoms to make 
an image to the beaſt, or to pay implicit obedience to the Biſhops of Rome. 
Probably it was to happen, about the beginning of the reign of the beaſt, 
This at leaſt is certain, that the proper dominion of the Biſhops of Rome, 
conſidered both as civil and eccleſiaſtic governors, began before the reign of 
the beaſt ; though they did not become the image of the beaſt, or attain to 
the full heighth of eccleſiaſtical power, till ſome, time after the commence- 
ment of the reign of the beaſt. That the proper dominion of the Biſhops 
of Rome began before the reign of the beaſt, I prove thus. The reign of 
the beaſt, and the reign of Daniel's little horn, which repreſents the proper 
dominion of the Biſhops of Rome, are each of them ſaid to laſt 1260 years, 
But the Biſhops of Rome ſhall be deſtroyed before the beaſt: For after Ba- 
bylon, the emblem of Rome with its biſhops and clergy, is utterly deſtroy- 
ed, we find the beaſt and the falſe prophet (Rev. xix.) bringing the kings - 
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the earth into the field, to fight againſt the Word of God. Nor are they de. 
ſtroyed till being taken in that battle, they are caſt alive into the lake of fire 
burning with brimſtone. Wherefore, the proper dominion of the Biſhops 
of Rome, muſt begin as long before the reign of the beaſt, as the reign of 
the beaſt laſts after they are deſtroyed. According to this view. of the mat- 
ter, the corruptions of Chriſtianity are to be aboliſhed in the following or- 
der. The ſee of Rome is firſt to be deſtroyed. After that, the Romiſh reli. 
gion ſhall be utterly extirpated out of the ten kingdoms. 


Ver. 15. And be bad power to give life to the image of the beaſt, that the 
image of the beaſt ſhould beth ſpeak, and cauſe that as many as would not wor- 
ſhip the image of the beaſt, ſtould be killed : The two horned beaſt, the monks 
and friars, ſhall give lite to the Biſhops of Rome, as repreſentatives of the 
whole hierarchy, and ſhall enable them not only to ſpeak authoritatively all 
the blaſphemies againſt God, and his name, and his tabernacle, and them 
that dwell in heaven, which are aſcribed to the beaſt, ver. 5, 6. but to put 
to death all who will not yield them abſolute obedience. Accordingly it is 
well known, that the ſubſtitution of the Biſhops of Rome in the place of the 
councils, and conſequently their being made independent of the councils, in 
ſhort, their being raiſed to that immenſity of power which they have obtain- 
ed, has been in a great meaſure owing to the artifices and induſtry of the 
monks and friars, who ſeconded the intrigues of theſe men with all their 
might.— 16. And he cauſeth all, both ſmall and great, rich and poor, free and 
bend, to receive a mark in their hand, er in their foreheads. 17. That no man 
might buy or ſell, ſave he that had the mark, or the name of the beaſt, or the 
number of his name. Antiently ſlaves were burnt in the hand or forehead 
with a particular mark, both as a badge of their flavery, and to ſhew to 
what maſter they belonged. Here therefore it is foretold, that the two horn- 
ed beaſt would make all ranks of men, without diſtinction, flaves to the 
beaſt, that is, to its image or repreſentative, And that it would do this, by 
depriving thoſe who refuſed obedience, of the whole privileges of civil and 
ſocial life. How exactly all this was accompliſhed, thoſe who are acquaint- 
ed with the hiſtory of the dark ages well know. The monks and friars en- 
ſlaved all men to the ſee of Rome, obliging them to comply with their ce- 
remonies, and particularly with the ſign of the croſs in baptiſm, which ſign 
perſons of this communion uſed throughout the whole of their lives, This 
is the mark they impoſed on mankind, as the badge of their communion, and 
thoſe who refuſed to comply with their impoſitions, they excommunicated *, 


— But 


* Napier of Merchiſton's commentary en „ manner of perſons behoved to bear, even vi- 
verſes 16, 17. deſerves a place here.“ Theſe * ſible marks thereof at appointed times, on 
« crolles were ſo univerſally uſed, that beſides * their foreheads or in their hands, ſuch as, to 
+ their daily croſſings with their right hands on „ be croſſed with aſhes upon their forebeads on 
„their foreheads, which they call ſaving, all Aſh- wedneſday, and to bear fe. in 

{her 
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But that all who read this prophecy may know, who the perſons are of 
whom the ſpirit of God is ſpeaking, the name of the beaſt which the monks 
and friars would force mankind to aſſume as the badge of their ſubjection, 
is given according to the antient manner. of ſignifying things by numbers. 
18. Here is wiſdom ; here is an exerciſe of wiſdom or ſagacity. Let him 
who hath underſtanding count the number ef the beaſt : Let him who is faga- 
cious, decypher the number I am going to mention, that he may find ont 
the name of the beaſt. For ut is the number of a man : It is a method of 
ſignifying things practiſed among men. And his number is fix hundred three 


ſcore and iu: The number contained in the letters of his name is 666. 


The whole ſtrain of this prophecy ſhews that the beaſt denotes an eccleſiaſ- 
tical, not a civil power. Wherefore in the number here mentioned, the 
name of the church. which became the eighth form of government in the 
Roman empire, muſt be contained: That is to ſay, the vernacular name of 


that church, written in Greek letters, the letters of the language of the pro- 


phecy, muſt, according to the common method of noting numbers by the 
letters of the Greek alphabet, contain 666, For unleſs John ſpeaks of the 
vernacular name of the beaſt, written in Greek letters, the finding of it out 
being a thing impoſſible, . would be no exerciſe of wiſdom at all. Behold 
then the wonderful name; LATIN A EcLESIA; the letters of which in Greek 
make exactly 660, as follow, ax [30] @ [1] - [309] :[10] » [50] 41 
[5] « {20] a [30] y[8] © {2c0] :[10] «[1}, in all 665. Wherefore 
by this alſo, as by all the other characters in the prophecy, e Latin church 


is ſhewed to be the power, repreſented by the body of the beaſt, in John's 
viſion. 


IV. And now that the prophetic repreſentation of the corruptions of Chriſ- 
tianity might be compleat, John is ſhewed in another viſion, the perſons by 
whom the beaſt was to exercile its power, that is, he is ſhewed the ſove- 
reigns of the cccleſiaſtical body. Rev. xvii. 1. And there came one of the 
ſeven angels which had the ſeven vials, and talked with me, ſaying, Come hither, 
1 will ſhew unto thee the judgment of the great whore, that fitteth upon many 
waters, Who the great whore is, the angel tells John, ver. 18.“ And the 
% woman which thou ſaweſt, is that great city which reigneth over the kings 
of the earth.” Alſo ver. 9. The ſeven heads are ſeven mountains, on 
© which the woman ſitteth.“ The great city ſituated on ſeven mountains, 
and which reigned over the kings of the earth when John wrote, was doubt- 
leſs the city of Rome. Wherefore the great whore in this viſion, is an em- 
blem of the inhabitants of Rome, but eſpecially of its rulers, at the time 


© their right hand on palm ſunday, otherwiſe © Pope Martin V. ſhall not be permitted 10 ferp 
© they were thought to be heretics, and curſed “ Houſes or ledgings, or ta mate any bargaity or 
from the communion of Chriſtians. And te occupy any trade of merchandiſe, or 1 Ne 
« theſe excommunicates, as faith the Bull of “ any ſociety with Chriſtians,” 


marked 
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marked in the viſion, who were no other than the Chriſtian Biſhops and cler- 
gy. Of theſe the viſionary ſymbol is not any beaſt, but a whore; to ſignify 
that their empire ſhould be raiſed, not by arms as the other empires had 
been, but by the enticing arts of deluſion and perſuaſion, for which harlots 
are remarkable. In this circumſtance, the great whore agrees with the little 
horn, whoſe power lay in T's mouth and in its eyes; ſo that by this mark, as 
by many others, the little horn and the great whore, are ſhewed to be em- 
blems of the ſame empire. 2. With whom the kings of the earth have com- 
mitted fornication, and the inhabitants of the earth have been made drink with 
the wine of ber fornicatim. The Biſhops and clergy of Rome exerciſing ſove- 
reign power, being here repreſented by the ſymbol of the whore, the ſub- 
jection of mankind to their dominion, is aptly repreſented by their commir- 
ting fornication with the whore. Farther, fornication being often uſed in 
ſcripture to ſignify idolatry, fornication with the great whore, in this viſion 
ſignifies the idolatrous worſhip, which the Biſhops and clerg' of Rome fo 
ſtrenuouſly promoted all over the empire. And whereas the ighabitants of 
the earth are here ſaid to be drunk with the wine of the fornication of the 
whore, it foretells that the Biſhops and clergy of the city of Rome ſhould 
rule mankind, not by force, but by intoxicating them with falſe doctrine, and 
idolatrous worſhip; and that while under their dominion, mankind ſhould 
not exerciſe their reaſon, but be as it were in a ſtate of drunkenneſs. ; 
So be carribd me away to the wwildernsſfi, and I ſaw a «woman fit upon a ſcarlet 
coloured beaſt full of names of blaſphemy, having ſeven heads and ten born. 
4. And the woman was arrayed in furple and ſcarlet coltur, and decked with 
gold, and precious ſtanes, and pearls, having a golden cup in her hand full if 
the abomination and filthineſs of her fornicaticn. In the twelfth chapter, the 
woman clothed with the ſun, who repreſented the true form of the Chtiſ- 
tian religion, is ſaid to have fled into the wilderneſs, to be nouriſhed from 
the face of the ſerpent. Here John is carried into the wilderneſs,” where in- 
ſtead of the woman clothed with the ſun, he beholds a whore gorgeouſly ar- 
rayed with all the decorations of an empreſs, purple, ſcarlet, gold, precious 
ſtones, pearls. And this woman, inſtead of hiding herſelf from the face of 
the dragon, as the other woman had done, is mounted on the dragon's ſub- 
ſtitute, the ten horned ſcarlet coloured beaſt full of names of blaſphemy ; and 
inſtead of enlightening the world with the knowlege of truth, ſhe employs 
herſelf in making the kings of the earth drunk with the wine of her fornica- 
tion; that is, in promoting idolatry and falſe doctrine. Wherefore John ſees 
that part of the Chriſtian church which was in the city of Rome, from 2 
true church degenerated into an infamous proſtitute, who intoxicated the na- 
tions of the ten kingdoms with the falſe doctrines which ſhe taught, and with 
the idolatrous worſhip which ſhe enjoined. And in that intoxicated ſtate, ſhe 
rules them with abſolute ſway. From this deſcription it is evident, that e 
greet whore, and the image of the beaſt, are emblems of the fame perſons; 
with this difference, that the image of the beaſt denotes the biſhops of 1 
alone: 
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alone: whereas the whore repreſents the city; that is, the whole inhabitants 
of the city, but more eſpecially the biſhops and clergy. This whore had 
a golden cup in her hand, full of the abomination «f the filthineſs of ber forni- 
cation; or rather, according to the known uſe of the genitive, full of the abo- 
mination and filthineſs, which cauſeth her fornication : For there is here an al- 
lufion to the philtres and love potions of the antients. The filthineſs of this 
harlot's fornication, with which the cup in her hand was filled, is the ſame 
with the wine of her fornication, mentioned ver. 2, Perhaps this is a viſionary 
repreſentation of the wine in the cup, tranſubſtantiated into the blood of 
Chriſt, that great and abominable engine of idolatry, invented by the biſhops 
and clergy of Rome, and by which they have eſtabliſhed all their other cor- 
ruptions of Chriſtianity, For by aſſuming to themſelves the power of making 
a God, they have rendered themſelves the objects of the idolatrous veneration 
of mankind, from whom they have claimed the moſt implicite ſubmiſſion. 
in all things; an abomination therefore, the wickedneſs of which no words 
can fully reach. 5. And upon her forehead was a name written, MYSTERY, 
BABYLON THE GREAT, THE MOTHER OF HARLOTS, AND 
ABOMINATIONS OF THE EARTH. As the High-prieſt under the 
law had inſcribed upon his mitre, HOLINESS TO THE LORD, to ſig- 
nify the moral qualities which he poſſeſſed; fo this whore, the emblem of 
the clergy of Rome, had upon her forehead a name written, in which her 
character is expreſſed. It was myſterious, or dark in the higheſt degree; for 
the clergy of Rome were conſummate hypocrites ; they taught myſterious 
doctrines; and no power like theirs had ever exiſted in the world before. See 
ver. 7, Moreover, the whore is called Babylon, metaphorically, to ſignify, 
that the inhabitants and rulers of the city of Rome, whom ſhe repreſents, 
would reſemble, yea exceed antient Babylon in luxury, wickedneſs, and idol- 
atry. She is called hkewiſe the mother of harlots. The fornication which the 
city of Rome is here repreſented as committing, being ſpiritual, the harlots of 
whom the is the mother, muſt be ſo likewiſe. Theſe harlots, are the corrupt 
clergy of the Latin church, the genuine offspring of the clergy of Rome 
the great whore; and who being active inſtruments in promoting the Chriſtian 
idolatry, deſerve the name of harlots, equally with the clergy reſiding in 
Reme. To conclude, The clergy of Rome; by being the mother of harlots 
who promoted idolatry every where, are juſtly ſtiled likewiſe the mother 9 
aveminations of the earth; that is, the true authors of all the idolatries, 
which have prevailed in the Chriſtian world. 


Ver. 6. And IT ſaw the woman drunk with the blond of the ſaints, and with 
the blead of the martyrs of Jeſus. And when I ſaw her, I wondered with 
great admiration, The clergy and biſhops of Rome thall kill vaſt numbers- 
of true Chriſtians *, and by their ſucceſs in oppreſſing them ſhall be intoxi- 
cated. 


* How exadly this was fulfilled, we learn “ expeditio incubuit in Albigenſes & Waldenſes, 
from Mr. Mede, p. 503, 594. „Prima ejus . & fi quo alio nomine tunc appellati = — 
: « Chris 
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cated, At the whole appearance of the woman, her clothing, her riding 
upon the beaſt, and her being drunk with the blood of the ſaints, John won- 
dered with great admiration, either becauſe he took her for the woman that 
had fled into the wilderneſs, and did not know how to reconcile her preſent 
with her former character; or becauſe he was whol'y at a loſs to know who 
ſhe was. 7. And the angel ſuid unto me, Wherefore doſt thou marvel ? Twill 
tell thee the myſtery of the woman, and of the beaſt which carrieth her, which bath 
the ſeven heads and ten horns. 'Tho' the emblems in this viſion are dark, as the 
whore's name imports, I will explain them to thee. 8. The beaſt which 
thou ſawweſt, was, and is not, and ſhall aſcend out of the bottomleſs pit, (eu 71: 
eCuroe, out of the abyſs, or ſea) and go into perdition. The latter clauſe of 
this verſe is an exp lication of the former. For by the beaſt, which the angel 
told John was, we are to underſtand the beaſt which in the prophetic viſion af. 
cended out of the ſea, chap. xiii. 1. And whereas he farther informed him, 
that this beaſt is not, he meant that it ſhould go into perdition, or be deſtroyed, 
in the manner afterwards deſcribed, chap. xix. 20. And they that dwell 
upon the earth ſhall wonder, whoſe names are not written in the book of life 
from the foundation of the world, when they behold the beaſt that was, and is nat, 
and yet is. The worſhippers of the beaſt, (chap. xiii. 8.) after his fall, ſhall 
be aſtoniſhed when they behold that power which was once ſo great, utterly 
deſtroyed. However, to prevent John from miſtaking him, the angel adds, 1: 
yet is; The power I am ſpeaking of exiſts at preſent. For the Roman empire, 
under the government of its ſixth head, exiſted at the time John wrote, 


Ver. 9. And here is the mind which hath wiſdom : To make thy mind wiſe 
in this ſubject, know that He ſeven heads, viz. of the beaſt whoſe myſtery l 
am declaring, are ſeven mountains on which the woman fitteth, See on ver. I. 
And theſe are ſeven kings: The ſeven heads ſignify not only ſeven mountains, 
but ſeven forms of government in the whole duration of the empire, repre- 
ſented by the beaſt taken complexly. Five are fallen. The five fallen forms 
of government, under which the Roman empire had ſubſiſted, were that of 
the Kings; of the Cenſus; of the Decemwvirs ; of the Conſuls again; and of 
the Dictators, which began with Sylla, and was properly a military tyranny. 
One is. The form of government which exiſted when John ſaw the viſion, 


« Chriſti cultores : Quorum tanta ſtrages edita * qui optime novit inquiſitionem, ut vocant, 
«« fuit, ut per Galliam ſolam, ſi P. Perionius * hæreticæ pravitatis, vix triginta annorum 
te in <jus belli hiſtoria recte calculum inierit, * ſpatio, contum quinquaginta Chriſtianorum 
„ occiſa fint ad decres centena haminum millia.— *, millia, diverſis afflictionum generibus conſump- 
Ab origine Jeſuitarum ad annum 1480, hoc * ſiſſe. Fatetur Sanderus infinitos Lolhardos & 
i eſt paulo pluribus quam 30 anais, orthodoxo- * fſacramentarios in tota Europa ignibus tradites 
rem nongenta fere millia fuiſſe trucidata, notat * fuiſſe; quos tamen ait ille non a papa & epi- 
c“ Balduinus de Antichriſto. In Belgio ſolo, * copis, ſed a politicis magiſtratibus, neci datos 
„ idque manu ſolum carnificis, ſævus ille pugil “ fuifſe. Nimirum fic juxta prophetiam rem 
„ Romanz ſedis, dux Albanus, ad 36 anima- * geri opportuit : Nam de ſæculati beſtia Cicitur, 
te rum millia ſe authore, intra paucos annos * quod ſanctis bellum faceret, eoſque vincetet. 
& ſublata gloriatus eſt, Teſtatur Vergerius, | 
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was that of the Cæſars. And the other (5 ae.) is not yet come. There is a 
form of government to come, different from all the former: namely, that of 
the Chriſtian Roman emperors, which was as really different from the other 
forms, as they were from one another. For after the emperors became Chri- 
ſtians, the policy and laws of the empire, eſpecially in religious matters, were 
entirely changed. And when he cometh, be muſt continue for a ſhort ſpace, 
Accordingly this form laſted only about 1 54 years, which was but a ſhort ſpace, 
whether it be compared with the reign of the heathen emperors which prece- 
ded it, or with the reign of the beaſt which followed it. For the government 
of the Chriſtian emperors in the weſt, was extinguiſhed in the perſon of Au- 
guſtulus, whom Odoacer king of the Heruli dethroned, and baniſhed, A. D. - 
4.76. 11. And the beaſt which was, and is net, he is the eight : The body 
of the beait, which I told thee wa, ard is not, (See on ver. 8.) marks the eighth 
form of government in this empire. This explication ſhews plainly, that tho' 
the beaſt taken complexly fignifies the Roman empire in general; yet the 
particular ſtates or conditions of the empire, together with the forms of go- 
vernment under which it ſubſiſted, are denoted by the parts of the beaſt. 
Withal it deſerves attention, that the eighth form of government, the eccle- 
ſiaſtical form, is denoted by the beaſt itſelf, that is, by the body of the beaſt 
to ſignify, that the viſion or prophecy relates chiefly to the empire under that 
form. See on chap. xiii, 2.—And 1s of the ſeven : The eighth form includes 
in it the ſtrength and power of all the ſeven; being more tyrannical than them 
all, And goeth into perdition: It ſhall moſt certainly be utterly deſtroyed. 
The deſtruction of the beaſt is frequently mentioned in this prophecy, becauſe 
it is matter of conſolation to all true Chriſtians. 12. And the ten horns 
which thou ſawejt are ten kings, which have received ud kingdom as yet : The 
ten horns of the beaſt, denote the ten kingdoms into which the Roman empire 
ſhall be broken. Theſe kingdoms do not yet exiſt.— But receive power as kings 
one beur with the beaſt: The rulers of the ten kingdoms, when they ariſe, ſhall 
ſhare the government of the empire with the eccleſiaſtics, ſo that neither the 
one nor the other ſhall hold the ſupreme command. And in this ſtate the 
empire ſhall continue one hour ; that is, for a little while. Accordingly hiſ- 
tory informs us, that the Gothic kings ſtrenuouſly reſiſted the tyranny of the 
biſhops and clergy. Theodoric in particular depoſed Pope John, impriſoned 
him with ſome of his clergy, and put one Felix into his place, without pay- 
ing any regard to the laws of election. And tho he afterwards ſuffered the 
election of the popes to go on in the uſual method, he obliged the Romans to 
enaQ, that for the future no one ſhould be ordaiacd Biſhop of Rome, till his 
election was confirmed by him, or his ſucceſſors, This ſtruggle for power 
between the Gothic kings and the clergy, continued from the time the Goths 


came into the weſtern empire, till thoroughly embracing the principles of the 


church of Rome, they gave up their power and {ſtrength to the beaſt, as in 
the following verſe it is foretold they would do.——13. Theſe have one mind, 
and ſhall give their power and ſtrength unto the beaſt : Theſe ten kingdoms ſhall 
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all become of one religion, and ſhall then, of their own accord, not by conſtraint, 
give themſelves up implicitly to the direction of the beaſt, who now acts by the 
biſhops and clergy of Rome; and by this ſubmiſſion, the dominion of the eccleſia- 
ſticsſhall from henceforth become the eighth form of government in the empire, 
Wherefore the reign of the beaſt did not commence, till all the ten Kingdoms 
became of the Romiſh communion, and gave their power and ſtrength unto 
the beaſt ; ſo that from this period only, the 1260 years of its reign are to 
be computed. Sir Iſaac Newton and his followers, ſuppoſing the reign of the 
beaſt and of the little horn to be the ſame, have dated the former from A. D. 
800, at which period they think the three horns were plucked up before the 
little horn. But the juſtneſs of that era, time only can diſcover. For my 
own part, I rather think the reign of the beaſt ſhould be dated later, for the 
reaſon mentioned on chap. xiii. 12. See allo ver. 17. of this chapter. 


Ver. 14. Theſe ſhall make war with the Lamb : After the ten kingdoms 
have given their power and ſtrength unto the beaſt, they ſhall by the inſtiga- 
tion of the beaſt make war with all true Chriſtians, perſecuting and ſlaying 
every one who will not worthip the beaſt. See on ver. 6, And the Lomb 
ſhall overcome them; fer he 1s Lord of Lords, and King of Kings, and they that 
are with bim are called, and faithful, and worthy : Chriſt ſhall overcome both 
the beaſt, and the'ten kingdoms who have given it their power and ſtrength: 
becauſe the government of the world is committed unto him, and becauſe 
thoſe who are his people are righteous men. The hiſtory of this war, and of 
its iſſue, is given, Rev. xix. I 1-—21, 15. And he faith to me, The waters 
which thou ſaweſt, here the whore ſitteth, are peoples, and multitudes, and na- 
tions, and tongues. The beaſt on which the whore ſat, appeared it ſeems in 
a great collection of waters. Theſe fignify the people of the ten kingdoms, 
who gave their power and ſtrength to the beaſt and its image; that is, who 
ſubmitted to the tyranny of the eccleſiaſtics, with the biſhops and clergy of 
the city of Rome at their head. ——16. And the ten horns which thou ſare 
upon the beaſt, theſe ſhall hate the whore : The people of the ten kingdoms, 
who gave their power and ſtrength unto the beaſt, ſhall at laſt recover 
from the intoxication wherewith the whore hath ſo long bewitched them, 
and ſhall hate her: that is, ſome of them (hall do fo; for others of them are repre- 
ſented as bewailing her deſtruction, Rev. xviii. 9. And hal make ber deſolate 
and naked, by tripping her of her gaudy apparel : and ſhall eat ber fleſh, and bur 
ber with fire: they ſhall ſeize upon her revenues, and utterly deſtroy her 

ower and name. The hiſtory of this cataſtrophe we have, Rev. xviii.— 

17. Tor Gad hath put it into their beart to fulfil his will, and to agree, ond gire 
their kingdom unto the beaſt, until the words of God ſhall be fulſilled. The de- 
ſtruction of the whore by the ten kingdoms, and their agreeing to give their 
kingdom to the' beaſt for a while after the deſtruction of the whore, namely 
until the accompliſhment. of the 1260 years, marked by the word of God 2: 
the duration of the reign of the beaſt, ſhall happen by the direction of God, 


who 
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who hath put theſe things into the heart of the people of the ten kingdoms, 
to fulfil his will. 18. And the woman which thou ſaweſt, is that great 
city which reigneth over the kings of the earth : That thou mayeſt be in no 
doubt concerning the meaning of the viſion which thou haſt ſeen, I now 
inform thee as the key of the whole, that the woman which thou ſaweſt, 
ſignifies the rulers and people of the city of Rome, during the period of the 
eighth form of government under which the Roman empire thall ſubſiſt; 
the eccleliaitical form, ſignificd by the body of the beaſt. Wherefore with- 
out all doubt, this woman repreſents the Chriſtian biſhops and clergy, inha- 
tants of the city of Rome, the empreſs of the world. 


V. The apoſtle Paul Ikewiſe has propheſied of the corruptions, that were 
to be i, troduced into Chriſtianity by the biſhops and clergy, in two paſlages 
of his writings. 


The firſt is, 2 Theſſ. ii. 3. Let no man deceive you by any means, for that 
day, the day of judgment, ſhall not come except there come a falling away firft ex- 
cept there come, i ama, the apoſtacy ) and that man of ſin be revealed, the fon 
cf perdition : The revelation of the man of fin is mentioned after the coming 
of the apoſtacy, becauſe tho' the perſons ſignified by de man of fin were to 
be the great ſupporters and propagators of the apoſtacy, it was to exiſt before 
they were revealed. Now, as in Daniel's viſion, a fingle beaſt, horn, or king, 
repreſents a kingdom under the government of a ſucceſſion of princes ; and as in 
the viſions of John, a woman clothed with the ſun denotes the whole Chriſtian 
church for ſeveral ages; and a woman riding on a beaſt repreſents the biſhops, 
clergy, and inhabitants of Rome for the ſpace of 1260 years; ſo here the man of 


| n does not ſignify any fingle perſon, but a ſucceſſion of perſons clothed with 


the ſame character, and holding the ſame office. Theſe perſons are called 
the man of ſin, on account of their great wickedneſs; and the jon of perdition, 
becauſe after a certain period, their office, and power, and place were to be 
utterly deſtroyed. In the following verſe, the apoſtle deſcribes the particu- 
lar wickedneſſes, which the perſons he had in his eye were to be guilty of, 
and for which the Spirit of God calls them the man of fin. 4. Who oppoſeth 
aud exalteth himſelf above all (mavra every one) that is called Gad, or that 
15 worſhipped; 4 o:Caope, in alluſion to the title c:bap@ Augu/ius, venerable, 
which the Roman emperors aſſumed. The perſuns ſignified by the man of 


fin, the biſhops and clergy, eſpecially when aſſembled in general councils, | 


ſhall exalt themſclves, not only above all inferior magiſtrates to whom the 
appellation of gods is given, but even above the greatelt emperors, out of 
whoſe hands they ſhall take the power of making laws, and of governing 
their kingdoms. Nay, they ſhall often excommunicate {uch, and ablolve their 
ſubjects from their allegiance, and deprive them of their kingdoms. 


They ſhall even exalt themſelves above God himſelf; for it is added, So tbat 


he as Ged ſitteth in the temple of God, ſhewing himſelf that be is Gad. In the 
91 apoſtolic 
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apoſtolic ſtile, rhe temple of God is the Chriſtian church, It is therefore here 
foretold, that the man of fin, the eccleſiaſtics, ſhould act in the Chriſtian 
church as God, by giving out articles of faith, and making what laws the 

pleaſed for the governing of mens lives : and that they ſhould do all this 
with great oſtentation. 5. Remember ye not when I was with you, I told you 
theſe things ? It being of great importance, that the corruptions of Chriſtianity 
which were to take place, ſhould be foretold, to prevent in ſome meaſure 
the ſcandal ariſing from them when they came to exiſt, the apoſtle Paul was 
early inſpired with the knowlege of them, and foretold them probably in 
all the churches which he planted. The prophecy which he delivered 
concerning this matter at Theſſalonica, contained particulars which are not 
mentioned in his epiſtle to that church ; for he infinuates, that he had told 


the Theſſalonians what it was that hindered the revelation of the man of fin, 


6. And now ye know what withboideth, that he might be revealed in his time, 
. Por the myſtery of iniquity, (this is another name deſcriptive of what 
he had before called the apoſtacy) the corruption of Chriſtianity, doth already 


_ avork ; the groſs iniquities on which the man of ſin, the eccleſiaſtics, ſhall 


build their tyranny, are already ſpreading. For in the apoſtles time ſome 
Chriſtians practiſed both 1dolatry (1 Cor. x. 4.) and ſuperſtition. From a 
pretended humility, they worſhipped angels, (Col. ii. 18.) and obſerved feſ- 
tivals, (Gal. iv. 10.) and diſtinctions of meats, Col. ii. 18.——Only he who 
tetteth will let, until he be taken cut of the way. 8. And then ſhall that wic- 
ed be revealed. While the Roman emperors continued in the heathen reli- 
gion, the Chriſtian biſhops had no proper power. But when the rulers em- 
braced Chriſtianity, the biſhops met frequently in general councils, and affix- 
ing to their own decrees the ſanction of the divine authority, they in a few 
ages, with the aſſiſtance of the emperors, eſtabliſhed the worſhip of ſaints, and 
angels, and images, they appointed feſtivals, they prohibited the uſe of cer- 
tain kinds of meats, they forbade the prieſts to marry ; and by theſe corrup- 
tions diſannulling the authority of God, they almoſt extinguiſhed Chri- 
ſtianity. But leſt the foreknowlege of theſe great evils might too much af- 
flict pious perſons, the apoſtle likewife foretold that both the corruptions and 
corruptors of Chriſtianity, ſhould in due time be utterly deftroyed. Mbom the 
Lord ſhall conſume by the Spirit of his mouth, and ſhall diſtroy with the brightneſs 
of his coming. The man of ſin ſhall be utterly deſtroyed by the preaching of the 
true doctrine of Jeſus, and by Chriſt's coming to take full poſſeſſion of his king- 
dom. 9. Even him whoſe coming is after the working of Satan, with all 
power, and ſigns, and wonders: 10. And with all deceivableneſs of unrigh- 
tecuſneſs in them that periſh, becauſe they received not the love of the truth, that 

they might be ſaved. Here the apoſtle ſhews by what means the corruptors 
of Chriſtianity would cſtabliſh their power and influence. They were to do 
it by the working of Satan ; that is, by the moſt diabolical arts, particularly 
by falſe miracles and all the other unrighteous methods which wicked men 
practiſe by inſtruments like themſelves, Every reader muſt be ſenſible mw 

we 
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well this deſcription ſuits the clergy of the fifth, ſixth, and following centu- 
ries. 11. Fer this cauſe God ſhall ſend them ſtrong deluſion, that they ſhould 
believe a lie; 12, That they all might be damned, who believed not the truth, 
but had pleaſure in unrighteouſne/s. In the preceding verſe, the apoſtle re- 
preſents the eccleſiaſtics as aided in corrupting Chriſtianity, by the wicked- 
| neſs of perſons who ſhould periſh, becauſe they received not the truth. Here 
he foretels that the eccleſiaſtics themſclves, would come at length to believe 
the falſe miracles and doctrines they were ſo zealous in promoting; that this 
would happen according to the uſual method of God's moral government, 
who becauſe men do not believe the truth, but have pleaſure in unrighteouſ- 
neſs, often ſends them ſtrong deluſion, that is permits it to fall in their way; 
and that in conſequence of giving heed thereto, theſe men ſhould all be con- 
demned. 


The other paſſage wherein Paul prophecies of the apoſtacy is 1 Tim. iv. 
1. Now the Spirit ſpeaketh expreſsly : This is a ſolemn affirmation of the 
apoſtle's own inſpiration in the ſubſequent prophecy. The Spirit ſpeaketh ex- 
preſs'y, that in the latter times, ſome; that is, a great multitude (ſo the word ſome 
often ſignifies. See Rom. ix. 17. 1 Cor. x. 10.) ſome ſhall depart (amogpnoo- 
rei, ſhall apoſtatize) from the truth; giving heed to ſeducing ſpirits, (mu pxcs 
TMavoc, falſe inſpirations) and doctrines of devils (x, 6:9aruaxas; daf, doc- 
trines concerning the worſhip of dæmons). Demons properly ſignify the 
fouls of men deceaſed ; alſo genii, or beings of a middle nature between the 
gods and men. Wherefore theſe genii in the pagan theology, anſwer to an- 
gels in the Chriſtian ſyſtem. Accordingly, we find dauore uſed for ſaints 
and angels, Rev. xix. 20. 2. Speaking lies in hypocriſy, having their con- 
ſciences ſeared with an hot iron: In the latter times, multitudes ſhall give heed 
to falſe inſpirations, and to doctrines concerning dzmon-worſhip, (e uroxps- 
gt \euJoXoywy) though the hypocriſy of liars, who having their conſciences 
ſeared with a hot iron, pretend to be inſpired. 3. Forbidding to marry, 
an1 commanding t abſtain from meats which God hath created to be received 
with thankſgiving : Theſe hypocritical lying pretenders to inſpiration, out of 
a ſeeming concern to promote purity of life among mankind, ſhall forbid. 
the clergy to marry, and command the people to abſtain from meats which, 
God has created, to be uſed with thankfulneſs. 


The lighteſt compariſon of theſe two prophecies, will ſhew that the fame 
ſubject is ſpoken of in both. The defection from the truth, is in both. called 
an afoftacy. In the one prophecy we are told, that the day of judgment will 
not come till the apoſtacy happens. In the other It is ſaid, that the apoſtacy 
ſhall happen in the latter times. In both the apoſtacy is attributed to falſe 
teachers, or corrupt clergymen. In the one prophecy, theſe are called þ 
critical liars, who pretended to be inſpired by the Spirit of God, while in the 
mean time they were actuated by @ Hirit of deceit, teaching the abominable: 
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doctrines of dæmon-worſhip, and of the diſtinction of meats, and forbidding 
people to marry. In the other prophecy, theſe falſe teachers are repreſented 

as Ged, ſitting in the temple of God, and ſbewing themſelves that they are God.: 
that is to ſay, they pretend, not to imple inſpiration, but to divine authority, 
They will act as God, diſannulling the immutable laws of morality, and gie- 
ing out by their own authority precepts, without paying any regard to God at 
all, in theſe matters. 


VI. The compariſon of the prophecies of Daniel, John, and Paul, will con- 
vince every judicious man, that the great God has ſpoken of the ſame peiſ ns 
and ſubjects, by his three ſervants. In this compariton, the firſt thing that 
ſtrikes us is, that the form of the beaſt, by which the political ſtate of the 
world in diſtant futurity is repreſented in the viſions of Daniel and John, is the 
ſame in both prophecies.—-1. Daniel's fourth beaſt (chap. vii 7.) Lad ten Horns; 
and (ver. 19.) was d:verſe from all the others. In like manner John's beaſt, 
(Rev. xiii. 1.) had ten Horus: and (ver. 2.) had a body like a leopard, feet as 
a bear, and a mouth Hke a lion; fo ws diverſe from Daniel's former beaſts, 
2. As Daniel's beaſt (vii. 3.) aroſe cut of the ſca, ſo John (xiii. 1.) ſaw his 
beaſt riſe up out of the ſea. 3. As one of the horns of Daniel's beaſt, had 
a mouth ſpeaking great things, (vii. 8.) even great things againſt the mosi High, 
(ver. 25.) fo to John's beait, (xii. 5.) There was given a mouth ſpeaking great 
things, and blaſphemies againſi God, to blaſpheme his name and his tabernacle, 
and them that dwell in heaven. Nay this beaſt (xvii. 3.) was full of names of 
blaſphemy. In like manner Paul's man of fin is one (2 Theft. i. 4.) 4b ab- 
poſeth and exalieth himſelf above all that is called Ged, or that is Wer!) ipped 
4. As Daniel's little horn (vii. 21.) made war with the ſaints, and prevailed 
againſt them, and (ver. 25.) ware out the ſaints of the moſt High ; fo to John's 
beaſt (xiii. 3.) 77 was given to make war with the ſaints, and to overcome them, 
——5. As Daniel's horn (vii. 25.) changed times and laws; fo to John's 
beaſt, (xiii. 7.) power was given over all kindreds and tongues and nations. 
In like manner Paul's man of fin, (2 Thaeſſ. ii. 4.) as God firteth in the temple 
of God, ſhewing himſeſf that he is God; or ruling the Chriſtian church with 
deſpotic irreſiſtable way. By which means (1 Tim. iv. 1.) In the latter times 
ſeme (that is many) hall apyflatife fem the truth, giving heed to ſeducing ſirits 
and doefrines if aginens, 2. Threugh the hypocriſy cf hars, who have their con- 
ſciencis ſeared as with an bot iron. 3. Ferbidding to marry, and commanding 
to al ſtain from meats which Ged hath created to be received with nu. 
This was to change times and laws in reality, 6. As Daniel's littie horn 
grew up after the ten berns, (vii. 24.) fo the reign of John's beaſt did not be- 
gin til the ten horns recerved their kingdom, and agreed to give their power ond 

trength unto the beaji (xvii. 13.) 7. As they ulo eweil upon the earth are 


laid (xiii. 14.) to be deceived by the falſe miracles cane in the fight of the beaſt, 
ſo the coming of Paul's man of fin (2 Thc. ii. 9.) 1 er the working of S0- 
tan, with all power and ji;ns and lying wonders, and ih all decciutab eng of 

unrighteoufrueſs 
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unrighteouſneſs. 8. As the ſaints of the moſt High, the times, and the 


laws were given into the hand of Daniel's horn, (vii. 25.) until a time, and 
times, and the dividing of time; that is, for one year, two years, and half a 
year: So to John's beaft, (xiii, 5.) poruer was given to contin'e (meumrai to at) 
forty and two months : that is exactly three years and a half. ——9. After the 
expiration of the time, times, and the dividing of time, (vii. 26.) The judg- 
ment ſhall fit, and they ſhall take away his dominion, the dominion of Daniel's 
little horn, 70 conſume and deſtroy it unto the end: they ſhall make a full end of it: 
namely, (ver. 11.) by {laying the beaſt, diſtraying his body, and giving it to 
the burning flame. In like manner after the expiration of forty and two 
months, John's beaſt (xix. 20.) ſhall be caſl into a lake ꝙ fire burning with 
brimſtone. Thus too, thall Paul's man of fin be deſtroyed. For as John's 
beaſt ſhall go into perdition, (Rev. xvii. 8.) ſo Paul's man of fin is named the 
fon of perdition, (2 Theſſ. it, 3.) becauſe he ſhall go into perdition. More- 
over, as Daniel and John's beaſts were burnt with fire, ſo the men of fin ſhall 
in like manner periſh, (2 Thefl. ii. 4.) whom the Lord ſhall conſume with the 
ſpirit of bis meuth, and ſhall deſirey with the brightneſs of his coming. 


To attend to theſe reſemblances, and not be ſenſible that the three ſervants 
of God have ſpoken of the ſame perſons and events, I think is ſcarce poſſible, 
Daniel's b-aft with the ten horns, is the fame with John's beaſt, and repreſents 
the ſame empire, ihe cmpire of the ecclefiaſtics over the ten kingdoms. Da- 
nicl's little horn anſwers to John's zmag? of the beaſt, (Rev. xm. 14.) which 
bad life given it, (ver 15.) lo that it became a bealt itſelf, in all reſpects like 
to the one, whoſe image it was. For as /at beaft it ſpake, (ver. 15.) namely 
great things, and vlaſpnemics againſt Gol, to 'Jaſpreme his name, and his ta- 
bernacle, and them that dwetl in heavy: Moreover, it cauſed that 
as many as would not worſhip it, ji il be «Veil, (vr. 15.) That is to fay, like 
the beaſt itſelf, it made war with the faints and voercame them. Nay, like the 
beaſt too, it had power given it over ail kinureds, and tongues, and nations. 
For (Rev. xili. 16.) I caufod all both fmal! and great, rich and poor, free and 
bond, to receive a mark in their right band, or in their forebeads, in token of 
their ſubjection to it. In ſhort, ail the characters and actions of the beaſt it- 
ſelf, belong to the image of the beaſt, And therefore the image of the beaſt 
in all its prophetical characters, agreeing with Daniel's little horn, as well as 
with the beaſt whoſe image it was, muſt be a repreſentation of the ſame per- 
ſons, namely of the Bisnops o Rowe, in whom alone all the characters and 
actions aſcribed to Daniel's little horn, and to John's image of the beaſt, were 
accompliſhed. T'he deſcription likewife which Paul has given of his man 
of fin, anſwers exactly to what Daniel and John have {ud of their beaſts, 
Wherefore, he as well as they, have ſpoken of the Chriſtian eccleſjaſtics in their 
corrupted ſtate. But Daniel and John have repreſented the ecclefiaſtics as a 
beaſt or ſovereign power, and have marked the length of their reign : whereas 
Paul ſpeaks of theſe men rather as acting in the quality of teachers, and as 
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aſſuming to themſelves boundleſs prerogatives as teachers. Withal, though 
he has foretold the deſtruction of the eccleſiaſtics, he has fixed no time for that 
event, as Daniel and John have done. Wherefore, while we interpret the latter 
as ſpeaking of the eccleſiaſtical tyranny in a particular determined period, namely 
after it came to. be the eighth form of government in the Roman empire, we 
may underſtand Paul as deſcribing the Chriſtian eccleftaſtics, from the moment 
that he who obſtructed the operation of their wickedneſs was taken out of the 
way, to their final deſtruction. 


VII. Thus it appears that Daniel, John, and Paul, have foretold all the 
revolutions civil and religious, which have happened in the Roman empire, 
from firſt to laſt. Their prophecies therefore cannot fail to aſtoniſh capable 
Judges : eſpecially if it is remembered, that the events foretold by theſe three 
ſervants of God, are of ſuch a nature that no human ſagacity could poſſibly 
foreſee them. When Paul and John wrote, who could have conjeQured that 
the Roman emperors would be of the Chriſtian perſuaſion, and that Chriſtiani- 
ty would be the religion of the empire? When Daniel foretold that the Ro- 


man empire would be broken into ten kingdoms, the Roman empire did not 


exiſt, Vet the riſe and fall of this empire he has foretold : nay he has affirm- 
ed, that no univerſal monarchy would exiſt after it, except the kingdom of 
the Son of man, In the days of the apoſtles, no power had exiſted on earth, 
in the leaſt degree ſimilar to the tyranny of the Chriſtian eccleſiaſtics, which 
they have ſo accurately deſcribed; a tyranny founded in the deepeſt policy, 
and whoſe ſtrength lies merely in the force of words : which yet has enſlaved 
mankind more thoroughly, than any of the empires which were erected and 
ſupported by arms. How then could they foreſee either that tyranny or the 
means by which it was to be erected ? Could they know, that after the deſtruc- 


tion of the heathen idolatry, the eccleſiaſtics aſſiſted by the rulers, would ſet up 


a new ſpecies of this iniquity, in direct oppoſition to the repeated commands of 


the very religion which they profeſſed ; that along with the new 1dolatry, they 


would introduce a number of falſe doctrines, - whoſe tendency was to increaſe 
the power and credit of their own order; that they would perſecute to death 
all who oppoſed theſe corruptions; and that in conſequence of the whole, 
they would at length exalt themſelves, not only above men, but even above 
God ? By what means could our prophets divine, that this eccleſiaſtical tyran- 
ny would acquire its perfect form, in the period when the empire was broken 
into ten kingdoms? How could they ſuſpect, that the people cf the ten king- 


doms would all with one conſent, give themſelves up implicitly to the direc- 


tion of the eccleſiaſtics, in matters both civil and ſacred, ſo that from thence- 
forth the tyranny of theſe men, would make the eighth form of government un- 
der which the Roman empire was to ſubſiſt? Laſtly, how could the prophets 
form ſuch a diſtin& notion of the falſe doctrines and precepts which the La- 
tin eccleſiaſtics were to teach, and of the character, the crimes, the greatnefs, 
the duration, and the deſtruction of the eccleſiaſtics of Rome in particular, as 

to 
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to be able, long before hand, to mention the one and to deſcribe the other ſo 
exactly, that no one can be at any loſs in making the application? 


To mention every thing would be tedious. The particulars juſt now taken 
notice of, are ſufficient to make the reader ſenſible, that neither the pretence 
of ambiguity and darkneſs, by which the oppoſers of revelation endeavour 
to e/ude the force of the argument afforded by ſome of the prophecies, nor 
the ſuſpicion that they were written after the exiſtence of the events to which 
they relate, founded upon the too great particularity and preciſion of others 
of them, can ſerve our adverſaries in any ſtead here. For on the one hard, 
the events foretold, throw ſuch a light upon the prophetic language, that 
however impenetrable the predictions of Daniel, John, and Paul may have 
been before their accompliſhment, they now appear amazingly clear. On 
the other hand, the language uſed in theſe prophecies is naturally ſo dark and 
difficult, that if they had been forged after the events happened to which 
they refer, it is impoſſible to conceive how the forgers of them could contrive to 
wrap up their predictions in emblems and language ſo obſcure. The truth of 
the caſe is, the prophecies of Daniel, John, and Paul, ſince their accom- 
pliſhment, are ſo clear as to leave us little room to err in the application of 
them. At the ſame time, they are conceived in terms and figures originally 
ſo dark, as to convince every reaſonable and unprejudiced man, that they are 
not the recent forgeries of impoſtors. But to paſs from this; to affirm 
that theſe prophecies were forged after the events had happened to which 
they relate, is the moſt futile evaſion imaginable. Many antient writers 
have made mention of theſe predictions. Among the reſt, Joſephus has ex- 
preſsly quoted Daniel's prophecies of the four monarchies. Wherefore they 
were in the poſſeſſion of mankind, long before the events foretold in them 
came to paſs. Many events which we fix upon as the accompliſhment of 
theſe prophecies, have but lately happened. Events too are foretold in them, 
which have not yet come to pals. When theſe ſhew themſelves ; but eſpe- 
cially when the beaſt and the great whore, are deſtroyed, preciſely at the 
period fixed for theſe revolutions by Daniel and John, how will the oppoſers 
of revelation evade the argument for Chriſtianity, ariſing from ſo clear a de- 
monſtration of the inſpiration of its preachers ? a 


The friends of Chriſtianity challenge its enemies, to produce from the hiſ- 
tory of any nation antient or modern, prophecies equally clear and deter- 
minate with thoſe recorded in the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Scriptures; prophe- 
cies equally well atteſted ; prophecies conſiſting of an equal number of cir- 
cumſtances; in ſhort, prophecies which have obtained an equally probable 
accompliſhment. But why do I call upon our adverſaries to produce pro- 
phecies equally numerous, extenſive, particular, and clear, with ours. The 
hiſtory of all the nations of the world, I have reaion to believe, will not fur- 


niſh a fingle prophecy of any diſtant event, conſiſting of but three circum- 
4H : ſtances, 
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ſtances, which depended upon the will of free agents, and which has ob. 
tained accompliſhment. In no book that I have yet heard of, except the 
Scriptures, are there any prophecies at all of important future events, to be 
found, which have received accompliſhment ; much leſs does any other hiſ- 
tory or book exhibit prophecies of events not yet accompliſhed, but which 
are accompliſhing, as the prophecies of Daniel and John are known to be, 
1 cannot help thinking therefore, that the abſolute ſingularity of this phæno- 
menon ought to ſtartle the Deiſts; and muſt take the liberty to ſay, that if 
they overlook a fact ſo peculiar and aſtoniſhing, and from which ſo much 
credit is derived to Chriſtianity, they do not act with that candour which be- 
comes reaſoners upon ſo great and intereſting a ſubject. 


The predictions of the three ſervants of God above-named, concerning the 
corruptions of Chriſtianity in the Romiſh church, and concerning the political 
ſtate of the world from firſt to laſt, but eſpecially as the revolutions of empire 
had a relation to our religion, theſe I ſay when united, form a prophetic pic- 
ture, which in reſpe& of the grandeur and importance of the events deli. 
neated therein, the variety and fingularity of the particulars whereof theſe 
events conſiſt, the ciearneſs and preciſion with which they are delineated, the 
exactneſs of their accompliſhment, and the length of time taken up in the 
accompliſhment, is one of the moſt aſtoniſhing objects which it is poſſible 
for the human mind to contemplate. And therefore the due examination of 
this picture, cannot fail to ſtrike all wiſe men with the higheſt concep- 
tions of the preſcience and power of God, and with the deepeſt veneration for 
the Chriſtian religion, in the records of which the aſtoniſhing picture is found. 
For common ſenſe dictates, that the ruler of the univerſe never would give 
the knowlege of future events to impoſtors; eſpecially as upon the credit of 
that knowlege, they have required mankind to believe the hiſtory of ſeſus.— 
Wherefore, the corruptions of Chriſtianity, inſtead of being any objection 
againſt the divinity of our religion, by having been ſo particularly predicted, 
are in reality the foundation of one of the ſtrongeſt arguments in its favour “*. 


Summary and concluſion of the Third Beok, 


ND now to bring the whole matters in this book under our eye at once, 

Let it be remembred that the credit of the goſpels is upheld by five im- 
portant and undeniable facts, each of which fingly is ſufficient to eſtabliſh the 
authority of theſe hiſtories ; but how much more the whole of them, when 
united? The firſt of theſe facts is, that the goſpels were publiſhed in the age 


Our Lord's prediction of the deſtruction of facts, of the inſpiration of the perſon who is the 
Jeruſalem, compared with the account given of great ſubject of that hiſtory. If the reader de- 


that event by the Jewiſh hiſtorian Joſephus, fires to examine the prophecy juſt now men- 
who was an eye-witneſs thereof, is another tioned, he will find it illuſtrated at ragt each, 
ſhining argument for the truth of the goſpel- in the paraphraſe and commentary «4 tic 1ccond 


hiſtory; being an infallible demonſtration from edition of the Harmony of the Goſpels. 
2 wherein 
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wherein they tell us Jeſus lived. The ſecond, that the perſons who wrote 
the goſpels, were eye and ear witneſſes of all the matters they have recorded. 
They were alſo men of ſufficient natural capacity, and of great probity, 
who would by no means deceive us in a matter of this importance. The 
third, that the preſent copies of the goſpels are, in all material reſpects, the 
{ame with thoſe originally publiſhed by the evangeliſts. The fourth, that 
mankind believing the goſpels immediately on their firſt publication, forſook 
heatheniſm and embraced Chriſtianity. The fifth, that there are at this day 
monuments ſubſiſting in the world, which demonſtrate the truth of the Chriſ- 
tian records. 


1. Of the early publication of the goſpels we have undoubted evidence; 
namely, the teſtimony of five different authors, of the ſame age with the 
evangeliſts, who without any intention to prove this point, have by accident 
cited a varicty of paſſages from the goipels. The writers of the age following 
being more numerous, and their compoſitions larger, afford us larger and 
more numerous citations from theſe books. In the goſpels themſelves, we 
meet with ftrong preſumptions of their early publication, For inſtance, they 
claim the apoſtles of Jeſus, or the companions of his apoſtles, as their authors. 
They aftirm that Jeſus commanded his apoſtles to preach his hiſtory through 
all the world. They tell us, he beſtowed upon them miraculous powers, 
for that end. They aſſert, that the apoſtles went forth according to their 
maſter's command, and by preaching his hiſtory actually converted great num- 
bers. When the goſpels appeared, the people to whom they were offered, 
could not but know whether theſe things were ſo: That is to ſay, whether 
the books themſelves came abroad within the term of one life, from the time 
in which the tranſactions whereof they ſpeak are ſaid to have happened; as 
they ought to have done, if they were written by Chriſt's attendants : W he- 
ther before they appeared, a number of people calling themſclves the apoſtles 
of Jeſus, had preached the ſame things up and down the world by word of 
mouth: And whether by their ſermons and miracles, the apoſtles had gained 
many proſelytes every where. Of all theſe things, the weakeſt of mankind 
could caſily judge. Wherefore, ſeeing the goſpels were received as true hiſ- 
tories upon their firſt publication, it is maniteſt they came abroad as early as 
we ſuppoſe, and were believed to have been written by the attendants of Je- 
ſus. In the goſpels likewiſe, a variety of matters not connected with re- 
ligion are accidentally mentioned. But it is in a manner which ſhews, that 
their authors were perfectly acquainted with the ſtate of the country, where 
the ſcene of the hiſtory is laid. Ot this we can judge, by comparing the 
Chriſtian records with the other writings of that age. Wherefore, the exact 
conformity which ſubſiſts between the evangeliſts and their contemporaries, 
in all points relative to the civil and political ſtate of Judea and the neighbour- 
ing nations, is another argument of no ſmall weight, proving that the evan- 
geliſts lived at the time when the things happened, which they have related. 

4H 2 But 
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But if the goſpels were publiſhed in the age wherein they tell us Jeſus and 
his apoſtles lived, there can be no doubt entertained of the facts which they 
exhibit. For as theſe were moſtly of a public nature, it was in the power 
of thouſands in Judea to have confuted them, if they had been falſe. The 
rulers eſpecially, would have taken this pains, not only becauſe they hated 
the diſciples of Jeſus, but becauſe many of the things affirmed in the goſpels, 
bare hard upon their character. No confutations however of the goſpel-hil- 
tory were publiſhed in Judea, or any where elſe. The moſt antient enemies 
of Chriſtianity, who had the beſt opportunity to know this matter, do not 
pretend that any ſuch ever exiſted. That none exiſted, 1s certain from the 
reception which the goſpels met with in the firſt age, and from the effects 
which they produced. The arguments offered in confutation of this hiſtory, 
were all taken from the circumſtances of the facts themſelves, as the ſame are 
related in the goſpels. Or, if any others were produced, they made no im. 
\ prefiion upon mankind at the time when the goſpels might eaſily have been 
exploded, if they had been either falſe or forged. Add to this, that the 
Chriſtian cauſe gained credit every day, even in Judea itſelf, where theſe 
things are ſaid to have been done, and where the goſpels were publiſhed, 
To call in queſtion a hiſtory thus confirmed by the united voices of all man- 
kind, is extravagant beyond imagination, 


2. This ought to be conſidered likewiſe, that two of the goſpels were writ- 
ten by perſons who attended Jeſus during the whole courſe of his miniſtry, 
and who conſequently were preſent at the tranſactions they have recorded, 
Theſe tranſactions were all matters obvious to ſenſe, ſo that in judging of them 
no ſpectator, whoſe underſtanding was ſound and whoſe ſenſes were perfecc, 
could be deceived. The other goſpels were compoſed by perſons, who if 
they were not eye-witneſſes, received their accounts from thoſe who were. 
The perfect agreement ſubſiſting between their hiſtories, and thoſe of the 
undoubted eye-witneſſes, will juſtify either ſuppoſition. Farther, the 
writers of theſe books were not the only witneſſes of the tranſactions they 
have recorded. Many others alſo accompanied Jeſus of Nazareth, during 
his miniſtry. But in every tranſaction of his, at which they were preſent, 
all the witneſſes had preciſely the ſame ideas of the matter before them, and 
the ſame remembrance of it when it was paſt. Their belief of theſe trani- 
actions therefore, but eſpecially their belief of the miracles of Jeſus, could not 
be the effect of enthuſiaſm. ——Beſides, theſe men had none of the external 
marks of enthuſiaſm appearing in their bodies: No quakings, convulſions, ot 
trances: And in the exerciſe of the miraculous powers wherewith they were 
endowed, the gift of tongues for inſtance, they were intirely maſters of them- 
ſelves. As little had they any of the qualities of mind, which either lead to, 
or accompany enthuſiaſm. They had no undue heat of temper, neither ny 
diſpoſition to melancholy. They were not remarkable for credulity, or ſelſ- 


gonceit, or ignorance, On the contrary, both their writings and their actions, 
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ſhew them to have been intirely free from theſe vices and weakneſſes. Where- 
fore the nature of the things which theſe men have related, the circumſtances 
of the caſe itſelf, and their acknowleged characters, prove beyond contradic- 
tion, _ they could. not be deceived in the matters which they have re- 
corded. 


It is equally certain, that the apoſtles were in no combination to deceive 
the world, For their maſter could not poſſibly perſuade them, knowingly to 
embark with him in a groſs fraud. This will appear, if the common prin- 
ciples of human nature are attended to. Men always require motives of in- 
tereſt, to engage them in wicked deſigns. Nevertheleſs certain it is, that 
nothing of this ſort was propoſed by Jeſus to his diſciples, nor could be pro- 
poſed. They themſelves expreſsly aſſure us, that inſtead of making them be- 
lieve temporal advantages would redound to them from the publication of his 
hiſtory, he forewarned them in the plaineſt terms, that they would thereby 


draw upon themſelves all manner of evils. And to ſay the truth, the nature 


of the caſe admitted of nothing elſe. For from virtuous men, who ever 
do their utmoſt to detect falſehoods, what could the preachers of a groſs im- 
poſture expect, but continued oppoſition. From the magiſtrates in all coun- 
tries, who are guardians of the conſtitution, continued perſecution and pu- 
niſhment certainly were to be dreaded ; becauſe ſuch would not fit tamely 
with the ſword in their hands, and ſee the religion of the ſtate overturned. 
From the wits and geniuſes, they could meet with nothing but contempt ; it 
being their province to ridicule impoſtors. And from the multitude, was there 
any thing to be hoped for, but rejection, inſults and violences of all kinds. 
This ſort may be deceived in matters which conſpire with their prejudices, 
their paſſions, and their intereſts; but they never are ſo in any affair, which 
flatly contradicts all theſe propenſities united. In a word, the nature of this 
fraud was ſuch, that any one who conſidered it ever fo little, muſt have ſeen 
that it would prove altogether and unavoidably pernicious. Wherefore to 
ſuppoſe that the apoſtles were perſuaded by their maſter willingly to engage 
in it, is to ſuppoſe that a number of ſenſible people were prevailed with to 
engage in the blackeſt deſign, not only without any motive, but in direct 
oppoſition to every motive whereby wicked men are known to be influenced. 
A ſuppoſition of this fort ſavours of phrenſy, rather than of reaſon. On 
the other hand, the apoſtles and evangeliſts cannot be ſuſpected of having 
themſelves contrived the falſe ſtory of their maſter. Their charaQter for piety, 
probity, and benevolence, rendered them abſolutely incapable of ſuch horrid 
wickedneſs. Or though they had been capable of it, the number of perſons 
neceflarily admitted into the concert, made agreement and ſecrecy impoſſible; 
while at the ſame time, the leaſt diſcord happening among them, ruined 
But the abſurdity of fancying that the apoſtles con- 
trived this fraud, will appear ſtill more glaring, if we conſider that they 
reaped no manner of advantage from it, nor propoſed to reap any. By a 

particular: 
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particular command, which they ſay their maſter gave them, they intirely 
cut off the only ſource of gain which they ſeem to have had. They tell us, 
he expreſsly ordered them to work their miracles of healing for nothing, 
Preely ye have received, freely give. Accordingly it is known, that inſtead of 
making themſelves rich by the goſpel, the apoſtles and evangeliſts were ex- 
tremely poor; being often in want of the very neceſſaries of life. They were 
equally denied to ſenſual pleaſures. The doctrine which they preached, was an 


enemy to voluptuouſneſs. By preſcribing mortification to others, they laid them- | 


ſelves under a neceſſity of going before their diſciples in thoſe thorny paths; 
and at the ſame time provoked all the profane, narrowly to mark their con- 
duct. They were not animated by a deſire of fame. For they referred 
the whole glory of the enterpriſe to another, whom they call their maſter, 
and who, if they had contrived the fraud for the. fake of fame, could have 
found no place in it. —As little did they aim at that authority, which is found. 
ed in eſteem. For they continued to the end, in perfect equality among 
themſelves; no one of them claiming the ſmalleſt pre- eminence over the reſt, 
And with reſpect to civil juriſdiction over their fellows, it was the fartheſt 
of any thing from their thoughts. For they diſclaimed, even the molt diſtant 
intention of lording it over God's h-ritage, and ordered their diſciples to be 
ſubject to the civil powers. Wherefore ſeeing in fact the apoſtles reaped no 
manner of worldly advantage whatever, from the cauſe wherein they were 
engaged, why ſhould they be ſuſpected of fraud in this matter? The truth 
is, inſtead of making gain of the goſpel, theſe men expoſed themſclves 
thereby to all manner of perſonal tufferings : Nay they actually underwent 
the, heavieſt perſecutions, rather than retract the leaſt article of what they 
had preached concerning their maſter. The teſtimony of Jeſus they main- 
tained with their dying breath, and ſealed it with their blood. To ſuſpect 
mens veracity in ſuch circumſtances, is to deſtroy every character by which 
truth can be diſtinguiſhed from falſhood, 


3. But to render our faith in the goſpel hiſtory compleat, we ought to know 
whether the teſtimony which the evangeliſts and apoſtles bare to it, in their 
own lifetime, by word of mouth and by writing, 1s truly repreſented in the 
books which now go under their names. For this we have all the evidence 
that can be deſired in ſuch a caſe. Theſe books were cited as the writings of 
the apoſtles and evangeliſts, by perſons who lived in the fame age with them- 
ſelves, by thoſe in the age immediately following, and by the writers of all 
ſucceeding ages. The matter and ſtile of theſe books, are agreeable to the 
character of their ſuppoſed authors. And they were never objected againſt as 
ſpurious, even by thoſe whoſe cauſe would have been promoted by ſuch an 
objection. And as the goſpels were originally written by the evangeliſts, 
ſo they have come down to us pure and uncorrupted. For all the facts, pal- 
ſages and expreſſions, cited from the goſpels then in being, by the antients 
whether Chriſtians or heathens, are found in our goſpels. Beſides, there are 
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very antient MSS. of theſe books ſtill remaining, with which our copies per- 
fectly agree, except where the careleſneſs of tranſcribers has occaſioned a few 
literal or verbal differences, which make ſcarce any alteration in the ſenſe. The 
diſputes which from the beginning ſubſiſted among Chriſtians about the articles 
of their faith, made them keep a watchful eye over the ſtandards, by which 
alone theſe diſputes were to be decided; fo that it was not in the power of any 
man, or number of men, to corrupt them. Not to mention that the provi- 
dence of God was concerned to preſerve the goſpels untainted, and actual! 
has preſerved them ſo, contrary to the courle of ſecond cauſes. Wherefore, 
the teſtimony of the apoſtles and evangeliſts being worthy of credit, and their 
teſtimony being truly exhibited in the writings which go by their names, no 
doubt can reaſonably be entertained of the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory, 


4. The hiſtory of Jeſus is rendered indubitable likewiſe, by the change which 
it produced in the religious {ſentiments of mankind, immediately upon its firſt 
publication, That the change Jam ſpeaking of, began in the very age where- 
in we ſay Jeſus and his apoſtles lived, is atteſted by ſo many writers, both 
Chriſtians and heathens, that to pretend to doubt of it would be ridiculous. 
—At that time, there was in every country an eſtabliſhed religion, in behalf of 
which the vulgar were prejudiced by their education. The eſtabliſhed wor- 
ſhip, men likewiſe of better ſtation ſupported, becauſe the good of the ſtate, 
as they imagined, required them ſo to do. The perſons who commanded 
the heathens to renounce their native faith, for the ſake of the better form 
which they propoſed, were ſtrangers from a far diſtant deſpiſed nation, of 
whoſe veracity they could have no knowlege. Beſides, being in the low- 
eſt condition of life, thele men obtained no favour on account of any advan- 
tages of birth, or education, wherewith they were adorned. In deſtroy- 
ing the old religion, and eſtabliſhing the new, they made uſe of no external 
violence. The force of perſuaſion, founded on truth, was what alone they 
depended upon. They ſpread the new religion openly, preaching it in the 
ſynagogues, the forums, the ftrects, and other places of concourſe in every: 
city and country. They firſt began to preach their maſter's miracles and reſur- 
rection in Judea, and more eſpecially in Jeruſalem, where he had often exer- 
ciſed his miniſtry ; where he was tried, condemned, and publicly put to 
death; where alſo he roſe from the dead; conſequently where every indivi- 
dual muſt have known whether the things told of him were to. From Judea 
they went into the moſt noted countries and cities of Aſia Minor, Greece, Illy- 
ricum, and Spain, where from multitudes they procured ready faith to the mi- 
racles and religion of Jeſus of Nazareth. The age in which theſe things 


happened, was the moſt enlightened of any that had hitherto exiſted.. So 
that mankind in all countries, were qualified to judge of the nature and evi- 
dences of the goſpel-hiſtory. And tho! in all countries, the bulk of the firſt 
converts were from among the common people, yet the prevalence of know= 
lege in the age whereof we ſpeak, ſecured even the multitude from being im- 


poſed: 
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poſed upon, by pretenders or impoſtors of any kind. Nor is this all. The 


converſion of the world, beginning with that of the common people, affords 
a ſhining argument for the truth of the miracles, which in the Chriſtian re. 
cords are ſaid to have been wrought by the apoſtles. This claſs of men were 
never known to change their faith, by the mere force of abſtract reaſoning, 
Therefore, ſo general a change of religious principles, mult have been effected 
among them by arguments addreſſed to their ſenſes ; even by many great and 
evident mirac es. Human imagination cannot form the idea of any other 
cauſe, to which an event ſo vaſt and ſtupendous may with reaſon or probabi- 
lity be aſcribed, Among the firſt converts however, there were not want- 
ing men of better rank and learning, who were well qualified to examine the 
evidences of the goſpel-hiſtory. 
and characters, in the moſt noted cities of Aſia, Africa and Europe, received 
the goſpels as true, and changed their religion on account of the things therein 
told, notwithſtanding by ſo doing they loſt their eſtates, made ſhipwreck of 
the ſatisfactions of lite, expoſed themſelves to all manner of perſonal ſuffer- 
ings, and generally ended their lives by the hand of the public executioner, 
For, that the belief and profeſſion of the goſpel, from the very beginning, 
ſubjected men to the molt grievous calamities, no prudent perſon can doubt, 
who conſiders the nature of the thing itſelf, and the accounts ſtill on record, 
of the perſecutions raiſed againſt the Chriſtians by the multitude, by the Ro- 
man emperors, and by the magiſtrates in the different provinces of the empire, 
The converſion of the world to Chriſtianity, in ſuch circumſtances, neceſ- 
ſarily ſuppoſes that the higheſt evidence for the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory 
was offered to mankind every where; even the evidence of many unde- 
niable miracles, wrought by the apoſtles and firſt miniſters of the word, 
whereby their teſtimony concerning their maſter's miracles, the article of all 
others the moſt difficult to be believed, was raiſed above even the poſſibility 
of doubt. To fancy that ſuch multitudes of mankind, without this fort of 
proof, abandoned their native religions, tho' attended with manifold pleaſures, 
and embraced the Chriſtian inſtitution, which promiſed them neither plea- 
ſures, nor profits, nor honours, but expoſed them unavoidably to the loſs of 
their eſtate, reputation, and life; is to fancy not only that the grandeſt and 
moſt magnificent event in the annals of the world, has happened without any 
adequate cauſe, but that all mankind at that time, notwithſtanding the evi- 
dent importance of the caſe, acted in direct oppoſition to reaſon, to conſcience, 
to inclination, and to intereſt, without any motive or cauſe whatever. Who 
does not ſee, that to make ſuppoſitions of this ſort, with a view to reſiſt the 
truth, is to accumulate abſurdity upon abſurdity, like as of old the giants are 
ſaid to have heaped Offa upon Pelion, that they might ſtorm heaven. Let 
then all impartial men acknowlege, that the converſion of the world to Chri- 
ſtianity, at the time, by the perſons, and in the circumſtances mentioned, is 
an argument for the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory, and more eſpecially of the 
miracles therein recorded, to which no juſt anſwer can be returned, 3 
5. Ihe 


All theſe perſons, of different ſtations 
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5. The rites of baptiſm, the Lord's ſupper, and the ſabbath, conſtantly 


performed by Chriſtians in commemoration of the great events recorded in 
the goſpels, prove the truth of theſe events beyond all reaſonable contradic- 
tion. Becauſe, unleſs the events of which the Chriſtian rites are the com- 
memorations, had really exiſted, it is impoſſible to conceive how thoſe rites 
could have come into general uſe. In the age wherein Jeſus and his apoſtles 
are ſaid to have lived, they could not have been introduced; becauſe all men 
muſt have known that the facts, of which it was pretended they were the 
commemorations, were ablolutely falſe. As little could they be introduced 


in any after age; becauſe at what time ſoever you ſuppoſe them to have been 


begun, mankind muſt have known, both that they were novel uſages, and that 
the facts pretended be commemorated in them, had never been heard of be- 
fore. Their introduction therefore, could at no time happen, unleſs by a ge- 
neral concert among many nations, all agreeing to impoſe the belief of the 
greateſt and moſt pernicious falſhoods upon their poſterity ; than which à more. 
chimerical ſuppoſition cannot be fancied, Farther, the continuance of the 
Chriſtian rites in the world, together with the exiſtence of the Chriſtian mini- 
ſters, being the accompliſhment of prophecies recorded in the goſpels, which 
expreſsly foretel that the rites mentioned would be practiſed by men to the 
end of time, and that the Chriſtian prieſthood ſhould never fail, are by the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the world rendered demonſtrations of the truth of the goſpel- 
hiſtory. For theſe rites have hitherto been practiſed by all the diſciples of 
Jeſus : The Chriſtian prieſthood has exiſted from the beginning, does exiſt 
at preſent, and is likely to continue. In ſhort, the argument for the truth 
of the goſpels, taken from the Chriſtian rites and miniſtry, is by their per- 
petuity every day gathering ſtrength. Laſtly, The continuation of the Jews 
as a diſtin& people, for three thouſand years, notwithſtanding they have been 
the moſt of that time baniſhed from their native country, and diſperſed over 
the face of the earth, together with the corruptions of Chriſtianity, and the 
tyranny of the clergy in the weſtern Roman empire, having been all particu- 
larly predicted by the author of the Chriſtian religion, and by his apoſtles, are 
demonſtrations from fact that theſe men were inſpired by God: Becauſe 
events ſo diſtant, ſo contrary to the courſe of human affairs, ſo various, and fo 
dependent on the will of multitudes, could not be foreſeen by any knowlege 
but God's. But if the Chriſtian apoſtles uttered their prophecies by the in- 
ſpiration of God, they muſt be acknowleged in the whole affair of the goſpel 
to have ated by his authority, commiſſion and direction. 


All theſe proofs joined, ſurround the goſpels with a greatneſs and ſtrength 
of evidence, which like unſurmountable mounds and ramparts have fully ſe- 
cured them hitherto, and will ſecure them in all time coming, againſt the 
manifold violent attacks by which the patrons of infidelity have endea- 
voured to overthrow them. They ſtand therefore ſtable and ſure, protected 
of God, owned by men, and gloriouſly triumphing over all oppoſition: * 
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that while mankind are capable of diſcerning truth, the goſpels will be believed 
and received, even to the end of the world. 
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: hoy by many infallible proofs Ix TERNAL, COLLATERAL, and DIRECT, 
the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory is firmly eſtabliſhed, My intention was 
to treat the ſubje& with candour and calmneſs. I am not ſenſible, that in 
the whole courſe of the reaſoning any ſentiment or expreſſion has been uſed, 
which implies uncharitablenefs towards thoſe of the oppoſite way, or even 
contempt of their opinions. This mildneſs we are taught by the goſpel, 
which commands, that in meekneſs we inſtruct thoſe who oppoſe themſelves, 
If any ſentiment or expreſſion of a different kind has eſcaped me, I aſk for- 
giveneſs; and I entreat thoſe who are affected by it, to believe it was by no 
means deſigned, 


Men and brethren, next to the being of God, no greater ſubject can fall 
under the cognizance or diſcuſſion of human creatures, than the one which 
has been now under your conſideration, For it the goſpels are true hiſtories, 
they contain the words not of men but of God himſelf, and exhibit an infal- 
lible ſtandard, to which we muſt conform our faith in religious matters ; they 
publiſh rules, by which we muſt govern our lives; and they ſettle the terms, 
according to which we ſhall be judged at the laſt day. Grand and moment- 
ous therefore is the claim of the goſpels ! a claim which merits the deepeſt 
attention from all men, as drawing along with it conſequences of infinite im- 
portance. In this light, Ve own that to receive the facts in the goſpel-hiſtory 
without evidence is highly abſurd: And to reject them upon too flight an 
examination, Nu muſt ſee to be unſpeakably dangerous. The importance 
of the ſubje& then, I hope will juſtify the pains I have taken in explaining the 
evidences of this intereſting hiſtory, and of the Chriſtian religion. When collect- 
ed, theſe make it is true a great body, conſiſting of many parts. We owe this 
to the induſtry wherewith gainſayers have attacked our faith, bringing argu- 
ments againſt it from every topic, which it is poſſible for human wit to invent. 
But tho' the diſpute is thus drawn out to an immenſe length, the cauſe itſelf 
has ſuffered nothing. The nearer we view the goſpels, the ſtronger does the 
luſtre of truth ſhine which ſurrounds them, and the more inexcuſable do the 
blindneſs and oppoſition of their adverſaries become. 


And now what remains, but that you ſeriouſly weigh the many arguments 
whereby the goſpels are confirmed. And having weighed them, judge, and 
declare ingenuouſly, if you know of any hiſtory in the world ſupported by 
evidence in the leaſt comparable to this. Indeed, the goſpels are more cer- 
tain and indubitable than any other hiſtory extant ; being confirmed by more 
arguments, circumſtances, and proofs, than all the hiſtories in the world. 

Yet 
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Yet other hiſtories, tho' accompanied with leſs evidence, are well ſupported, 
and univerſally received. If hiſtories, whoſe credibility is ſo much inferior to 


that of the goſpels, obtain ready belief, why ſhould the goſpels themſclyes 
be called in queſtion ? 


In judging of this matter however, it ſhould be remembered in the gene- 
ral, that hiſtory is not a matter which admits of demonſtration. If fo, to re- 
ject the hiſtory of Jeſus for want of proofs which it is not capable of, muſt 
be fooliſh in the higheſt degree. The proofs of hiſtory, are all of the mo- 
ral or probable kind. And tho' theſe ſeparately do not force the aſſent, like 
a mathematical demonſtration, yet a number of ſuch proofs joined together, 
may amount to a degree of evidence, which in point of certainty comes no- 
thing ſhort of demonſtration itſelf. Of this kind are the arguments for the 
truth of the goſpel-hiſtory, which are ſo important in their nature, ſo many 
in number, and when joined accord ſo perfectly, and make ſo great an aſſem- 
blage of proofs, that to pretend to doubt of matters thus eſtabliſhed, is to 
deſtroy the ſureſt foundations of human knowlege. Eſpecially if we take into 
conſideration, that many of the arguments whereby the goſpel-hiſtory is eſta- 
bliſhed, are of ſuch a nature, that they daily grow ſtronger. For inſtance, 
thoſe taken from the fulfilment of the prophecies contained in the goſpels, 
from the continuance of the Chriſtian religion in the world, from its propa- 
gation, from its influence in reforming the minds and manners of men, from 


the exiſtence of the Chriſtian prieſthood, and from the prevalence of the 
Chriſtian rites, | SEA 


Moreover, we ought to conſider, that violent paſſions, rooted prejudices, 
views of intereſt, worldly purſuits, and other cauſes do often blind men's 
minds, and make them incapable of being perſuaded, even by the higheſt de- 
gree of moral evidence. That men ſhould thus elude the force of the clear- 
eſt proofs, flows from the nature of the proof itſelf. The arguments which 
conſtitute moral evidence, admit of objections or contrary evidence. And the 
degree of probability which it poſſeſſes, is that which reſults from balancing 
exactly all the arguments for and againſt the ſubject. But to raiſe moral evi- 
dence to that pitch of certainty whereof it is capable, it muſt be conſtituted, 
not of a ſingle proof however probable, but of a variety of ſuch proofs join- 
ed. The ſtrength of moral evidence therefore, properly conſiſts in the union 
of the ſeveral arguments of which it is compoſed, and in the preponderancy 
of theſe arguments united, to all the objections or contrary arguments 
united. And the exact balancing of them, in order to be ſenſible where 
the preponderancy lies, being the work of a man's own mind, neceſſa- 
rily requires great application, deep attention, and ſtrict impartiality ; qua- 
lities which every man does not poſſeſs. Hence it happens, that while 
perſons. who are under the power of violent paſſions, ſtrong prejudices, 
and cor ſiderations of intereſt, can feel the force of a ſingle argument, if it 
poſſeſſes an high degree of probability py” chimes in with their paſſions, _— 
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will in the oppoſite circumſtances, remain altogether inſenſible to a much 
higher degree of evidence, ailing from the union of many arguments or 
proofs, the ſtrength of each of which ſingly, may perhaps be inferior to that 
which impreſſed them ſo ſtrongly, 


Theſe things deſerve our moſt ſerious conſideration, becauſe they ſhew the 
hollowneſs of the foundation on which many build their infidelity. The 
enemies of revelation perceive the force of a few objections thrown out again 
the goſpels : And becauſe theſe concur with their prejudices, they embrace 
them willingly, and fancy that they alone are ſufficient to determine the con. 
troverſy. Moreover, by having theſe objections often in their mouths, they 
both rivet them in their memories, and heighten the idea which they have 
of their importance. The many and infinitely ſtronger proots whereby the 
goſpels are eſtabliſhed, they either overlook or forget. Beſides, they do not 
conſider, that in ſubjects of this nature, that is not the truth againſt which 
no objection lies, but which is ſupported by the ſuperior evidence, V here- 
fore, every one who diſbelieves the goſpel, ought to examine whether his opi- 
nion concerning it be founded upon a few particular arguments only, or up- 
on the collective view of the whole proof on both ſides taken coimpliexiy, 
For if the glare of a ſingle objection, or even of a number of objections, haz 
determined him to reject the goſpel, without having weighed the real force 
of theſe objections, by ſetting them in oppoſition to the whole evidence on 
the other fide, it is plain he has not exerciſed his reaſon aright, but has 
formed both a raſh and an unfair judgment, and conſequently there is a thou- 
{and chances of his being in the wrong. 


Likewiſe, becauſe violent paſſions, rooted prejudices, and conſiderations of 
intereſt, make men unwilling to receive the truth, and divert their attention 
{rom the arguments by which it is eſtabliſhed, it is very much to be remarked 
in any queſtion, whether the point in debate co- operates with mens paſſions 
and intereſts, or whether it is diametrically oppoſite thereto, Our adverſaries 
ſhould attend to this, as having an eſpecial relation to the ſubject in diſpute 
between us. For it is certain that he who believes the goſpel, does it in con- 
tradiction to all the evil paſſions of his nature, whereas he who rcjcQs it, acts 
in conformity to the ſtrongeſt biaſſes of a corrupted heart, No man who 
jadges fairly, can refuſe that this circumſtance likewiſe, ought to make him 
re-examine any unfayourable determination which he may have come to, with 
reſpect to the goſpel, | 


Is not the right uſe of one's reaſon in the ſearch after truth, as much a 
matter of morality, as is the right exerciſe of one's affections after having diſ- 
covered it? Why then ſhould any man ſuppoſe it a light matter, to err in 
the judgment which he forms of revelation ? In leſſer matters perhaps, Error 
may not be very dangerous. But it is certainly fo in an affair of this mo- 
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ment. And it deſerves to be conſidered, whether the evidence attending ſub- 
jects of importance be not commonly of ſuch a kind, that if a man does not 
perceive it, it muſt be owing to wilful blindneſs, or to flothfulneſs, or to evil 
affections; any one of which is highly culpable ; in beings endowed with rea- 
ſon, and who have opportunity to know the truth, 


Beſides, there are matters of ſuch a nature, that it is far ſafer to crr in re- 
ceiving, than to miſtake in ehen them. The goſpel 15 evidently a ſubje&t 
of this ſort. For if we who believe are in an error, it is an error that Can- 
not poſſibly do us any harm, ſince by the goſpel we are taught to live ſoberly 
righteouſly and godly, which in all ordinary circumſtances mult certainl 
be profitable to us, even in this life: Or if not, yet at leaſt in the life to 
come. The error of thoſe who diſbelieve the goſpel, is by no means fo fafe : 
For upon ſuppoſition that the goſpels are true, the rejecting of them is itſelf a 
matter of great guilt, being downright rebellion againſt God, who has com- 
manded all men every where to believe. Ard if unto any the charm of in- 
fidelity is, that it allows them liberties which the goſpel denies them, even 
ſuch perſons muſt own, that in relation to ſociety, the error of Chriſtians 
which obliges them to live virtuouſly, is far ſafer than the miſtake of infidels, 
which leads them, where their pleaſure is concerned, to violate the moſt ſacred 
rights of mankind. For the moſt voluptuous cannot but be ſenſible, what a 
bad ſtate the world would be in, if all, but eſpecially the vulgar, lived in 
the manner they themſelves do. Laſtly and principally, if there i is a future 
judgment at which men ſhall receive according to their deeds, fure the ſitu- 
ation of a Chriſtian in that period, whoſe miſtake led him to a ſober virtuous 
holy life, mult be unſpeakably preferable to that of an infidel, who by his 
error was plunged into all manner of debauchery. Or, if refiſting the influ- 
ence of his principles, any infidel lives virtuouſly as we Chriſtians do, pray 
how does his ſituation exceed ours, either in the life that now is, or in that 
which is to come ? Upon the whole l boldly attirm, that to err in receiving 
the goſpel, is infinitely ſafer than to miſtake in rejecting it. 


I am very ſenſible, that one's belief in the Chriſtian religion, neither can nor 
ought to be forced. Men muſt be Chriſtians by the convictions of reaſon, and 
not t by the impulſes of external violence. But though the power of the ſword 
15 never to be uſed in propagat ing the goſpel, thoſe who hold the reins of go- 
vernment where Chriſtianity prevails, (hou 11d not regard the cauſe itſelf with in- 
differency. For this religion, WH le it ſeems only to have in view the felicity 
of the other life, is in reality the happieſt means that ever the world beheld, of 
promoting the preſent welfare of mankind: namely, by inſpiring kings and 
magiſtrates on the one hand, and ſubjects of all degrees on the oth er, with the 
virtues proper to their cliaracter and ſtation, and by laying them under the 
ſtrongeſt obligations to ſuch a conduct, as will make them! elves and all around 
them! nappy, Kings, who becauſe they know no {uperior on earth, are apt to 
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be guided too much by their own humour, it teaches juſtice, moderation, and 
a regard tothe laws; and in general makes them attentive to their proper con- 
duct, by giving them the idea of an authority ſuperior to their own, to which 
they are accountable, and by which not only their decrees ſhall all be rejudged, 
but their whole behaviour examined. Moreover by inculcating the moſt hy- 
mane, noble, and aaygerous principles, our religion teaches thoſe who from 
their fel.ows are under no controul, mercy, and a due regard to the welfare of 
the people, The people again it forms for ſociety, diſpoſing them to that 
ſubjection, which is the foundation of government. For by accuſtomin 
them to an habitual awe of the Deity, it introduces the idea of natural ſubordi- 
nation, and makes them obedient to their governors, whom it repreſents as 
clothed with the authority and commiſſion of God. By explaining the true 
nature of human actions, it increaſes our ſenſe of moral obligation. By bring- 
ing the multitude together frequently in aſſemblies for religious worſhip, it 
gives them a more ſocial turn. By imparting to them one common faith, one 
baptiſm, one Lord, one hope of falvation, it multiplies the relations of man- 
kind, and connects them more cloſely together. By giving men right views of 
the knowlege, the preſence, and the jultice of God, it adds double ſtrength to 
that great inſtrument of government, an oath, which is the only handle where- 
by mankind can keep hold of one another. By the ſame principles, it affords 
the moſt powerful conſolation to individuals, under the unavoidable evils of 
life. Nor is this all. The Chriſtian religion, by opening the grandeſt and 
molt extenſive field of knowlege in the univerſe, namely the beautiful ſcenes 
of the ſpiritual world, begets in men a laudable curioſity, gives them a taſte 
for knowlege, promotes a ſpirit of rational inquiry, and nouriſhes in their 
minds a love of liberty. By this means, it cultivates and enlarges the human 
faculties, ſo makes them fitter for the diſcovery, and improvement of the arts, 
which ennoble human life. To conclude, by that ſenſe of the divine legiſla- 
tion, and that belief of future recompences which this religion inſpires, it 
tames the unruly paſſions of . mankind ; an effect which human laws, how- 
ever vigorous, never can accompliſh, Thus Chriſtianity operates to the great 
benefit of ſociety, in numberlets caſes, where the laws and ſanctions of human 
governments, cannot pothbly extend themſelves. 


The diſbelief of the goſpel is attended with all the contrary evils. It makes 
way for, or ariſes from falſe principles concerning the government of God, the 
nature of human actions, and the recompences of a future ſtate, Thele 

upon the minds of princes, muſt often have moſt fatal effects, giving great 
ſtrength to the temptations peculiar to their exalted ſtation, already too 
powerful, and leading them directly to the violation of the moſt ſacred rights of 
mankind, whether in the exerciſe of government over their own ſubjects, or 
in their tranſactions in the ſociety of nations. Moreover, the diſbelief of 


religion being a natural friend to the luſts and paſſions of the human heart, 
ſeldom fails to produce in people of all ranks, an unbounded ſenſuality. For 
remove 
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remove but the reſtraints of religion, and immediately the man degenerates 
into a mere animal, whoſe happineſs wholly reſults from the gratifications 
of ſenſe, either more groſs or more refined, according as his faculties happen 
to be improved. But the evil does not ſtop here. From ſenſuality ſprings 
an entire diſſolution of manners, which ſooner or later muſt end in the 
deſtruction of the ſtate, The truth is, irreligion and its offspring ſen- 
ſuality, engender an infinity of corruptions. They make the citizens diſre- 
ſpectful to their governors, negligent of their duty, open to bribery, regard: 
leſs of oaths, deaf to their conſciences, blind to eternity, unconcerned about 
the public and poſterity, wholly intent upon preſent pleaſures, and to obtain 
them rapacious, covetous, unjuſt. More than this, irreligion and ſenſuality 


having the ſame effects upon the minds, which opiates have upon the bodies 


of men, they produce a general ſtupefaCtion in all the nobler faculties, where- 
by not the virtue only, but the ſpirit of individuals is loſt ; whilſt at the 
ſame time, by inflaming the brutal paſſions, they enſlave the man to his own 
luſts, each of which under the pretence of giving him liberty, grows an ab- 
ſolute tyrant ; And ſo by extinguiſhing the natural ſenſe which men have of 
moral obligation, by enfeebling every noble principle, and by ſtrengthening 
all the animal paſſions, they bring unſpeakable miſery on individuals, and 
utter ruin upon a country, 


I acknowlege that the laws are intended as a remedy for theſe diſorders, Ne- 
vertheleſs when the corruption becomes general, even the magiſtratesthemſelves 
to whom the execution of the laws is intruſted, will not femain wholly un- 
tainted, And in proportion as they are infected, the courſe of juſtice muſt 
be interrupted. Beſides, the citizens who negle& their duty may grow to be 
ſo numerous, that it would not be ſafe to puniſh them; or they may be ſo 
great, as by the influence of their character and ſtation to elude juſtice. Add 
to this, that the laws can never reach the ſource of theſe evils, as they will 
have no influence to make men, either quit the vicious principles from which 


they proceed, or to mortify their ſenſual apetites, the point in which all 


their other corruptions center. The firm belief of Chriſtianity, is the only 
effectual medicine for theſe fatal maladies, as it enlightens men's underſtand- 
ings, corrects their judgments, rouſes their conſciences, and regulates their 
paſſions. Wherefore, in all countries where this religion is introduced, it 
ought to be conſidered by prudent ſtateſmen as the ſureſt ſupport of govern- 
ment, the beſt barrier of the laws, the ſtrongeſt band of ſocial life, and the pro- 
per defence of the magiſtrate. And every good citizen, whatever his ſtation 
may be, out of a regard to the welfare of his country, as well as from a 
concern for the eternal intereſts of his fellow-creatures, ſhould do what he 
can to promote the belief, and extend the influence of a religion ſo honour- 
_— God, fo friendly to human nature, and ſo beneficial to the common- 
wealth, 
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A 
CTA Pilati examined, p. 303. 
A Addiſon (Mr.) a paſſage cited from 
him, p. 528. 
Adrian perfecutes the Chriſtians, p. 510. Builds 
temples to Chriſt, 491. 
¶ ſculapius's miracles conſidered, p. 351. 
Agony (our Lord's) explained, p. 163. 
Afflictions, the example of Chriſt teaches us to 
bear them, p. 90. 
Apollinaris anſwer to Porphyry's books againſt 
Chriſtianity, p. 318. 
Apollonius Tyanzus, his hiſtory, p. 357. 
Known by his cotemporaries to be an impoſ- 


el . - 

Apologilts for Chriſtianity have fairly quoted the 
books of their adverſaries, p. 313. 

Apoſtles choſen, not from among the great and 
learned, but from among the meaneſt of the 
people, and why, p 117. How they and 
the evangeliſts publiſhed their maſter's hiſtory, 
482. Did not ſhew too much precipitancy in 
following Jeſus, 175. Sent by Jeſus to preach 
his goſpel through the world, 87, Appointed 
to commit his ſermons to writing, 87. Their 
character is uniformly ſupported in the goſ- 
pels, 115. And was exactly fitted for their 
office, 116. Their weakneſs, demonſtrated 
that they converted the world by the power of 
God, 117. 

Apoſtles and evangeliſts were eye-witneſs of the 
matters which they preached and wrote, 421. 
They were no enthuliaſts, 423. Free from 
all the qualities which accompany enthuſiaſm, 
426, Were not perſuaded by Jeſus to pu- 
bliſh a falſe hiſtory of him, 431. And did 
not combine among themſelves to deceive the 
world, 435. They were not guilty of any 
pious fraud in this matter, 436. They agreed 
perfectly among themſelves, 437. Excommu- 
nicated ſuch as walked diſorderly, 439, 450. 
Were remarkable for all the virtues of a holy 
life, 440. Were not accuſed by their enemies 
of any wickedneſs, 441. Behaved with great 
honeſty and intrepidity at their trials, 442. Did 
not propoſe to obtain riches by the goſpel, 445. 


Lived in great poverty, 447, 451. Did not 
propoſe to live in ſenſual pleaſure, 448. l reach- 
ed vehemently againſt ſenſuality, 449 Did 
not ſeek to obtain great fame, 4.51. Although 
they had the beſt title to it on account of the 
diſcoveries which they publiſhed, 452. Did 
not ſtrive to obtain authority over their con- 
verts,454. Refuſed divine honoursoffered them 
by ſome of the heathens, ,455. Had not the 
leaſt reaſon to expect that the goſpel would be 
received, if it was a fraud, 432, 456. Did 
not aim at making themſelves fovereigns, 457. 
They preached the goſpel every where under 
perſecution, 462. T heir ſufferings deſcribed, 
451, 4 3. They ſealed their teſtimony with 
their blood, 465. We in later ages do not be- 
lieve the miracles which they have recorded, 
to be miracles, ſimply on their teſtimony, 475. 

Ariſtion mentioned by Papias, p. 402. 

Arnobius's teſtimony to the progreſs of Chriſti- 
anity, p. 494. ; 

Arrian cited, p. 490. 

Arts and ſciences to be invented before the Son 
of God appeared on earth, p. 30. 

Athenagoras, an account of him, p. 407. 

Authenticity of the goſpels proved by the teſti- 
mony of the antient enemics of Chriſtianity, 
p. 325. And by a remarkable paſſage of Ire- 
næus, 48;. 


Aurelius (Marc.) cited, p. 492. He perſecutes 
the Chriſtians, 511. | 


B. 

Baptiſm, what is ſignified thereby, p. 556. Was 
performed antiently in the name of the father, 
&c. as at this day, 557. Could not have been 
introduced, if the goſpel hittory had been a 
forgery, 558. 

Barnabas, the hiſtory of his epiſtle, p. 392. 


C. 

Celſus, an account of his book againſt Chr ſtia- 
nity, p. 312. He did not cal the goſpels in 
queſtion, as books of hiſtory, 314. But ac- 
knowleged many of the facts in the goſpels, 
321, In particular, he acknowleged the truth 
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of the goſpel miracles, 232, 337. His teſti- 
mony concerning the perſecutions of the 
Chriſtians, 512. 

Chalcidius's teſtimony to the facts in the goſ- 
pels, p. 301. 

Chriſtians (firſt) employed themſelves in con - 
verſing about Jeſus, and in getting by heart 
his ſermons, ſayings and parables, 483. A 
particular account of the ſufferings which 
they underwent, p. 497, 520, 529. 

Chriſtianity. See Goſpel. Revelation. 

Chriſtianity confounded with Judaiſm by the 
heathens, and why, p. 503. Corruptions 
thereof accounted for, 52, 53. Having been 
predicted, are proofs of the divinity of Chrilti- 


anity, 52, 600. Why its evidences are not of 


the demonſtrative kind, 55. Are not to all 
men, and at all times the ſame, 57. Are in all 
caſes ſufficient to determine the unprejudiced, 

8. The receiving of it is a trial of mens un- 
derſtandings, 56. Its antiquity and progreſs 
ſhewed by expreſs teſtimonies, 489. It ſpread 
itſelf under the ſevereſt perſecution, 495. It 
did not prevail by a vain opinion of miracles 
performed by its preachers, 537. 

Chriſt. See Jeſus. 

Chriſt's deatu, how it makes atonement for ſin, 
p. 8. The extent of its efficacy, 44. His be- 
haviour to his parents vindicated, 158. His 
purging of the temple, 159 Why he choſe 
Judas as an apoſtle. 161. His riding into Je 
ruſalem vindicated, 162. His agony in the 
garden explained, 163. His curſing the fig- 
tree, 168, His caſting out of devils, 169. His 
temptation in the wilderneſs, 173. His turn- 
ing water into wine examined, 174, His re- 
ſurrection of Lazarus, 175. His coming fore- 
told from the foundation of the world, 37, 
214. His miracles aſcribed to magic, 330, 333, 
335, 344. And to the writing of the name 
Jehovah, 340. His miracles were examined 
carefully by the literati in Judea, 346, 414. 

Chriſt, Tiberius propoſes to deify him, p. 304. 
Adrian, and Alexander Severus do the ſame, 


93. 

Church (Chriſtian) its efficacy in ſpreading know- 
lege and in promoting virtue, p. 46, 87. 

Clemens Romanus, his hiſtory, p. 393. 

Confutations (authentic) of the goſpel hiſtory 
were not publiſhed, p. 417. 

Conſtantine declares himſelf a Chriſtian, p. 5 17. 

Converſion of the world, what is implied in it, 
p. 529. A proof of the goſpel miracles, 
510, 20. Happencd after there were eſta- 

| Þlithed religions in all countries, 521. Was 

not produced by private methods, 521, Begaa 


— 


5 
in Judea, where Jeſus and his apoſtles lived 
522, Was carried on among the moſt knowing 
nations, 523. Happened in an age celebrated 
for learning, 524. Why it began with the 
common people, 524. Prevailed likewiſe 
among the learned, 525. Was attended with 
the heavieſt ſufferings, 527, 528. [as been 
{table and permanent, 532. Could not be ac- 
compliſned by the mere reaſonableneſs of 
Chriſtianity, 535. 

Cornelius his account of the number of Chriſti. 
ans in Rome, p. 493. ; 

Country (love of ) why not particularly recom. 
mended by Jeſus, p. 154. 

Cyprian's account of- the perſecution of the 
Chriſtians, p. 514. 


# 


D. 

Daniel's prophecies ſaid by Porphyry to have 
been written in the time of Epiphanes, p. 221. 
Daniel vii. explained, 219, 580. Daniel ix. 
explained, 228. 

Deaconneſſes, two of them put to the torture in 
Bithynia by Pliny, p. 468. 

Demoniacs in the goſpels conſidered, p. 169. 

Demons, what, p. 335, 597. 

Deuteronomy xviii. 17. explained, p. 213, 
Deut. xxviii. 23—67. explained, 566, Deut. 
xxx. 1—3, explained, 568. 

Devils, their power in human affairs, p. 173. 

Devotion proved to be of importance by the ex- 
ample of Chriſt, p. 88. 

Diocleſian perſecutes the Chriſtian, p. 516. 


Dion Caſſius's account of Domitian's perſecu- 


tion of the Chriſtians, p. 503. Has recorded 
two extraordinary facts, 37 2. 

Divorce (cauſclefs) forbidden by the goſpel, p. 
148. Why permitted to the Jews, ibid. 
Doctrines, what relation they have to miracles, 

p. 377, 378. 

Doctrines of the goſpel, neither contradidoty 
nor abſurd, p. 127. In what ſenſe they ate 
incomprehenſible, ibid. Why incomprehen- 
ſible doctrines are revealed, 131, 132. Arc 
not of a pernicious tendency, 132. 

Doctrine of the reſurtection conſidered, p. 128. 
Of the corruption of human nature, 132. Ot 
man's inability, ibid. Of pardon through 
Chriſt, 7, 8. Of the joys of heaven, 134. 
Of eternal puniſhments, 135. 

Domitian perſecutes the Chriſtians, p. 50g. 

Drunk _ practiſed in the worſhip of Bacchus, 
A330. 


Edicts of the emperors againſt the Chriitians 
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did not inſinuate the falſehood of the goſpel- 
hiſtory, p. 419. : 

Emiliane, (Mr. D') quoted, p. 350. Gives an 
account of the falſe miracles of the Romiſh 
ibid. 

( great) what effect they had on man- 
kind, p. 329. The Roman empire prepared 
the world for the coming of Chriſt, 29. Ex- 
tinguiſhed under Auguſtulus, 593. ; 

Epictetus's teſtimony concerning the perſecution 
of the primitive Chriſtians, p. 502. 

Eſſay on miracles, a paſſage of it confuted, p. 


8 of puniſhments conſidered, p. 135. 

Evangeliſts. See Apoſtles. Goſpels. f 

Evangeliſts exact in their accounts of things, 
p. 180, 410. They have mentioned matters 
diſhonourable both to their maſter and to 
themſelves, 183, 453. L hey were free from 
paſſions, prejudices, and prepoſſeſſions, 185. 
They paſs no encomiums upon their maſter, 
186. Things recorded by them, were of a 
public nature, 412. 

Events recorded in the goſpei-hiſtory, p. 2. 

Evidence demonſtrative does not always accom- 
pany matters of importance, p. 59. (Internal) 
of hiſtory what, 2. (Collateral) of hiſtory 
what, 202. (Direct) of hiſtory what, 390. 

Expreſſion (ſimilarity of) in the four goſpels 
accounted for, p. 483. 


F 


Facts. Caution to be uſed in explaining the in- 


comprehenſible facts in the goſpels, p. 9. 
Faith conſidered as the term of our acceptance, 
e 
Farmer, (Mr.) his inquiry, p. 173. | 
Father and mother, &c. (hatred of) explained, 


5.235 | | 

Fathers (apoſtolical) have not cited the ſpurious 
goſpels, p. 399. Their abſurd opinions, child- 
ith reaſonings, and credulity apologized for, 
551, Embraced Chriſtianity upon the fulleſt 
vidence, 548. 

5 — by the heathen philoſophers, 
p. 536. Made part of the worſhip of the 
gods, ibid. | 

Friendſhip (private) why not recommended in 
the goſpels, 154. 


G. 
Galen cited, p. 492. © 
Geneſis iii. — 5 p. 205. Gen. Xii. 
2. explained, 206. Gen. Xvil. 4—7. ex- 
plained, 244. Gen, xlix. 10. explained, 208. 
God. The poſlibility of the exiſtence and in- 
carnation of the Son of God, p. 4, 5. The 


E X, 
poſſibility of the exiſtence of the Spirit of 
God 


» 4. 

Gods (heathen) their worſhip comprehended 
many acts of wickedneſs, p. 18, 5 36. 

Goſpel. See Chriſtianity, Revelation. Doc- 
trine, Precepts. Goſpel in what order given 
to the different nations, p. 38, The manner 
of its propagation illuſtrated by analogy, 39, 
41. Could not be univerſally given at firſt, 
42. Will at length ſpread through the whole 
world, 41. Has diffuſed knowlege among 
mankind, 46. Has greatly reformed the laws 
of nations, 47, 48. and the manners of in- 
dividuals, 49, 614. Reſtrains the wicked, 50. 
Has not yet had its full effects, 5p 1. Perver- 
ſions of, conſidered, 52. They were pre- 
dicted by the author of Chriſtianity, 53. Re- 
ſult neceffarily from the natures of things, 
52: 53. The golpel could not be preached 
with ſucceſs either by the Jewiſh or Gentile 
great men, 117, Error in receiving it, ſafe, 
013. 

Goſpels See Apoſtles. Evangeliſts. Two of 
the four are written by apoſtles, p. 116, 187. 
Are written with great exactneſs, 180. And 
with impartiality, 18 3. with aſſurance, 187. 
and modeſty, 188. The compoſition of them 
remarkable for its ſimplicity, 119. The tile 
of them is void of ornament, 190. The mar- 
ter and ſtile of them agreeable to the character 
of their ſuppoſed authors, 479. Goſpels were 
never excepted againſt as ſpurious, 450. Reject- 
only by heretics, 481. Each of them conſiſ- 
tent with itſelf, 191. They agree with one ano- 
ther in all points of importance, 191. Their 
agreement in expreſſion and circumſtances ac- 
counted for, 483. Have undergore a firict 
examination, 192. Their authenticity proved 
478, 325. Proved likewiſe, by the teſtimony 
of the antient enemies of Chriſtianity, 325. 
Their early publication proved by the teſ- 
timony of antient authors, 391. Proved by 
arguments drawn from the golpels themſelves, 
409. Their early publication proves the truth 
of the matters contained in them, 412. The 
goſpels cited by the apoſtolical fathers, the 
{ame with ours, 399. Written by the perſons 
whoſe names they bear, 479. Not corrupte 
by the Papiſts, 487. Why publiſhed in ju- 
Judca, 416. No confutations of them were 
ever publiſhed, 417. Spurious, an account of 
them, 399, 481. 

Government (different forms of) to be invented 
beſore the Son of God came, p. 32. 

Grace of God neceſſary, p. 16. 

Greece, why choſen as the ſtage on which the 
apoſtles miracles were to be ſhewed, p. 410. 
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Greeks and Romans more ſuperſtitious, credu- 
lous, and obſtinate than the Jews, p. 478. 


H. 

Heathens, vulgar, extremely ignorant of God 
and his worſhip, p. 17. Very debauched in 
their morals, 22, 537. The cauſes thereof, 
18, 19, 531. Who are ſaved, mult be ſaved 
by Chriſt's death, 46. Proſtituted their wo- 
men in the temples, 330. 

Heavenly mindedneſs explained, p. 150. 

Hegeſippus, an account of him, p. 406. 

Hermas's Paſtor, an account of it, p. 394. 

Hermites, their origin and kinds, p. 515. 

Hierocles, his book againſt Chriſtianity, p. 320. 
He did not deny the truth of the goſpe]-hiſto- 
ry, ibid. He acknowledged the goſpel-mi- 
racles, 330, 337- 

Hiſtory, how to be examined, p. 2. Upon 
what circumſtances its credibility depends, 421. 
Not capable of demonſtrative evidence, 611. 


I 


Jamblichus has failed in drawing the character 


of a miſſionary from heaven, p. 110. His ac- 
count of Pythagora-'s miracles, 356. 

Jeremiah xxxiii. 16 — 20. explained, p. 291. 

Jeruſalem, its deſtruction by Titus particularly 
forctold, 570, 571. : 

Jeſus. See Son of God. Chriſt, 

Jeſus, his character as Saviour, p. 74, 75. As 
a teacher animated by a regard to the glory 
of God, and by love to men, 75, 76. What 
ſubjects he inſiſted on in his ſermons, 77. 
He adapted his method of teaching and his 
language to the capacities of the poor, 19, 
71, 139 His prudence both in giving in- 
ſtruction and reproof, 81, 82. Eis faithful- 
neſs and courage as a teacher, 83, 84. He 
maintained both dignity and authority in his 
teaching, 85. He hath made the innabi- 
tants of the ſpiritual world viſible to mankind, 
170. His example gives us juſt notions of 
the virtufs, £8, And particularly of the im- 
portance of devotion, ibid. Infpires us with 
emulation, 89. Deſigned to teach us the 
paſſive virtues, 90. Choſe to be in a mean 
tation, that his example might be of general 
uſe, 91. Proved himſelf to be the Son of 
God by miracles, 92. Claimed the charac- 
ter of Jewiſh Methah, 9:. Why he reprov- 


ed the man who ſmote him at his trial, 153. 
Wey he did not particularly recommend pri- 
vate friendthip, and the love of our country, 
154. Why he ſo ſeverely rebuked the Scribes 
and Pharifees, 83. 101. Was moved by no 
worlc!y views to frame his goſpel, 459. 


E X. 


Jewiſh great men examined our Lord's miracles 
with care, p. 346, 414. And were at pains 
to confute them, 414, 415. They would have 
been molt unfit preachers of the goſpel, 117, 
It was more proper that they ſhould oppoſe the 
goſpel, 120. | 

Jews proved to be a knowing people, p. 476, 
Their exiſtence, a proof of the truth of the 
goſpel hiſtory, 563. Jo be attributed to the 
peculiar care of God, 564. Their captivities 
compared with the prophecies of their law. 
giver, 565, 559. The reaſon why they are 
preſerved a diilinct people, 572, 573, 574. 
The argument in favour of Chriſtianity, ariſin 
from the exiſtence of the Jews, ſtated, 5745 
575. ) 

. 4B an account of him, p. 395. Is put to 
death at Rome, 5 10. 

Injuries, what fort are not to be reliſted, p. 


152, 

John Baptiſt's character ſhewed to be probable, 
p. 111. His coming was foretold, 113. 

John the evangeliſt different from John the 
preſbyter, p. 402. 

John iii. 14. explained, p. 278. John vi. 20. 
explained, 278. John xix. 3 I. explained, 279. 
John xxi. 25. explained, 126. 

Joſephus 's teſtimonies to the facts in the goſpels, 
p- 306. Aſhamed of the miraclesof Moſes, 310, 

Irenæus, an account of him, p. 406. A paiſave 
of his, proving the genuineneſs of the preſent 
copies of the goſpels, 485. His account of 
the progreſs of Chriſtianity, 492. 

Iſaiah vii. 14—15. explained, p. 284. Tfaiah 
xxxiv. xxxv. explained, 255, Iſaiah xlii. 
1.—17. explained, 252. Iſaiah xlix. ex- 
plained, 248. Iſaiah lii. 12 — 15. explained, 
261. Iſaiab iii. explained, 263. Iſaiah ly, 
1.—8. explained, 289. Ifaiah lix. 20. ex- 
plained, 244. Ifaiah Ix. explained, 245. 
Iſaiah Ixiii. 14. 256. ; 

Judas, why choſen an apoſtle, p. 161. His be- 
tray ing his maſter explained, 176. That tranſ- 
action ſhewed to be a proof of our Lord's in- 
nocence, 177. 

Judea proved to be a very celebrated part of the 
world, p. 476. Why this country was choſen 
as the ſcene of action for the author of Chriſ- 
tianity, and as the place where his hiſtory 
was to be firſt publiſhed in writing, 416. 

Julian, Of his writings againſt Chriſtianity, p. 
318. Libanius's account of them, 318, 721. 
Did not deny the truth of the goſp ! hiſtory, 
320. Has acknowlezed the principe! (acts in 
the goſpels, 229. Alſo the gofipel- miracles, 
330, 337. His teſtimony to the manners of 
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the firſt Chriſtians, 494. He perſecutes the 
Chriſtians, 518. 

Tuſtin Martyr, an account of him, 453. His 
dialogue with T'rypho quoted, 315, 327. 
His account of the progreſs of Chriſtianity, 


491. 
L 


Lactantius cited, p. 320. His account of the 
death of Peter and Paul, 502. 

Lampridius's teſtimony to the facts in the goſ- 
pels, p. 331. 

Lazarus's reſurrection (the circumſtances of) 
examined, p. 175. 

Laws of nations greatly reformed by Chriſtiani- 
ty, p. 47, 48. 

Letters written by the prieſts at Jeruſalem, ca- 
lumniating the Chriſtians, p. 415. 

Libanius's account of Julian's books againſt 
Chriſtianity, p. 321. 

Light of nature, what, p. 10. Its inſufficiency, 
10, 11, 12. Compared with revelation, 13. 
State of the world under its guidance, 16, &c. 

Lord's ſupper. The deſign thereof, p. 556. Was 

celebrated in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, 557. 
A memorial of the faith and hope of the firſt 
Chriſtians, 55 7. A proof of the facts of which 
it is a commemoration, 557. Becauſe if theſe 
were forgeries, it never could have been intro- 
duced, 558. And becauſe the perpetual cele- 
bration thereof is ſoretold in the Chriſtian 
records, 561. 

Lucian acknowleged many of the fats in the 
goſpels, p. 325, 337. His account of the 
manners of the primitive Chriſtians, 491. 
His account of Pythagoras's miracles, 367. 
His account of the heathen oracles, 359. 

Lute's goſpel cited by Paul, p. 391. 

Luke xi. 29. explained, p. 286. 


M. 
Mac:obius's teſtimony to the fects in the goſpel, 
p. 302. 


| Magic, what the antients meant by it, p. 335. 


Antiently much practiſed, 344. 

Magicians of Egypt, their miracles examined, 
p. 372. 

M His teſtimony to the facts in the goſ- 
vel hiſtory, p. 340. 

Marc. Aurelius cited, p. 492. He perſecutes the 
Chriitians, 511. - 

Mark. The tradition of John the preſbyter con- 
cerning his goſpel, p. 403. 

Matth. ii. 14. explained, p. 124. Matth. ii. 23, 
explained, 125. Matth. xiii, 14. explained, 
123. Matth. xxviii. 19. explained, 502. 
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Mankind. Their ſtate in the early ages, p. 29. 
Greatly reformed in their manners, by the 
goſpel, 49. Fit that they be in different cir- 
cumſtances of moral trial, 39. 

Marvellous (paſſion for) did not lead mankind 
to belicve the Chriſtian miracles, p. 537. 

Maximinus perſecutes the Chriſtians, p. 513. 

Mede (Mr.) his account of the perſecutions 
raiſed by the Papiſts, p. 591. | 

Megaſthenes's account of the reigns of the Per- 
ſian kings, p. 237. 

Men of learning and rank who were early con- 
verted to Chriſtianity, p. 525. 

Meſſiah. Prophecies concerning Meſſiah applied 
to Jeſus, p. 97, 106. 

Miniſters (Chriltian) their perpetual exiſtence 
in the world, a proof of the truth of the goſ- 
pel-hiſtory, becauſe the authors of the goſpels 
have foretold it, p. 561. 

Miracles ſhewed to be of a poſſible nature, p. 
164. Shewcd likewiſe to be capable of proof, 
165. Do not render the hiſtories in which they 
are recorded, unworthy of credit, 382. The 
proper evidence of a divine miſſion, 94. Ap- 
pealed to by Jeſus and his apoſtles, 374. How 
they prove doctrines, 377. Cannot efſlabliſh a 
falſe religion, 376. 

Miracles of the apoſtles were not deſpiſed and 
overlooked as the eftets of magic by men of 
ſenſe among the heathens, p. 345. Every me- 
thod tried, both by Jews and Gentiles, to 
confute them, 347. Miracles of Jeſus and his 
apoſtles ſhewed to be different in nature from 
all falſe miracles, 348. We do not believe 
their miraculous nature, merely on the teſtimo- 
ny of the evangeliſts, 475. The antient hea- 
then miracies deſcribed, 249. Were never 
properly examined, 364. Were never ap- 
pealed to in proof cf heatheniſm, 3;8. The 
Romiſh miracles deſcribed, 353. Are ſupported 
hy no evidence, 370. Are mere cheats, 350. 
The Chriſtian miracles deſcribed, 354. Ex- 
ceed the heathen miracles in evidence, 36z, 
The miracles of Pythagoras deſcribed, 335, 
356, 367. The miracles of Veſpaſian examin- 
ed and confuted, 363. How the Chriſtians 
came to forge miracles, 371. The miracles 
of the Egyptian magicians examined, 372. 
Miracles allowed by God to be wrought by 
impoſtors, and why, 372. Inſtances, 372, 


373. 
Moſaic ceconomy, why it preceded the Chriſti- 


an, p'. 34, 35 


N. 
Napier (Baron) cited, p. 588. 
Nature. 
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Nature. See light of nature. 
Nature, obſervations on the conſtitution of, p. 


59 
Neſtorius, why condemned, p. 581, 


O. 
Oracles (heathen) examined, p. 358. Always 
capable of different meanings, 359. 
Origen, his anſwer to Celſus, p. 313. A ſpeci- 
men of his manner of confuting Celſus, 333. 
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Papias, an account of him, p. 401. 

Paris (Abbe) his miracles confuted, p. 353. 
Paul's epiſtles, their obſcurity conſidered, p. 139. 

His converſion a proof of the goſpel-hiſtory, 
545. The account which he gave of it before 
Agrippa, 540. It was not the effect of enthu- 
ſiaſm, 541. Nor of impoſture, 542. But was 
produced by Chriſt's appearing to him, 544. 

Perſecution of the firſt Chriſtians carried on with 
great cruelty, p. 507. 

Perſian monarchs, their ſucceſſion, p. 234. 
Their decrees in favour of the Jews, 232. 
Perſian monarchy (Greek chronology thereof 

faulty) p. 237. 

Philoſophers (heathen) did not publiſh their diſ- 
coveries, p. 19. Held it as a maxim to make 
no alteration in the eſtabliſhed religion, 19. 
The pernicious effects of their diſputes, 20. 
They generally became Epicureans, 21. They 
were deficient in the knowlege!of religion, 20. 
And extremely corrupt in their manners, 21. 
They openly defended certain vices, 535. The 
converſion of ſome of them is a ſhining proof 
of the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory, 548. They 
had good opportunity in all countries, for ex- 
amining the truth of the goſpel hiſtory, 548. 

Philoſtratus's hiſtory of Apollonius Tyanæus 
examined, p. 357. 


Phiegon's teſtimonies to the facts in the goſpels, 


302. 

Plato a remarkable paſſage from him applied to 
Jeſus, p. 73. 

Pliny's teſtimonies to the- fads in the goſpel, p. 
301, 505. Puts two deaconeſſes to the torture, 
468. His letter concerning the Chiſtians, 505. 

Polygamy confidered, p. 147. 

Polycarp, an account of him, p. 397. 

Porphyry has failed in drawing the charaQter of 
a miſhonary from heaven, p. 110. An ac- 
count of his writings againſt Chriſtianity, 316. 
Theodoret's account of his books againſt 
Chriſtianity, 318. Jerome's account of his 
arguments againſt Chriſtianity, 319. His 
books againſt Chriſtianity were not deſtroyed 
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by the Chriſtians, 316. He did not deny the 
truth of the goſpel hiſtory, 318. His teſlimo- 
ny to the character of Jeſus, 328. He confi. 
dered the goſpel miracles as real facts, 335 
337. His account of Pythagoras's miracles, 
$35 356. He teſtihes that in the time of 

lotinus there were many Chriſtians in Rome, 


493. 

Precepts of the goſpel ſhewed to be ſufficiently 
preciſe, p. 141. None of them are hurtful to 
ſociety, 150, None of them are impoſſible, 
or contrary to nature, 152. 

Prieſthood (Chriſtian) its exiſtence a proof of 
the truth of the goſpel-hiſtory, p. 561. 

Prophecies concerning the Son of God neceſſary 
before he appeared, p. 36. Concerning Mel. 
ſiah applied to Jeſus, 97—106. Reflections on 
the applications of theſe prophecies, 106. The 
Jewiſh prophecies conſidered as concurring 
teſtimonies to the facts in the goſpels, 202, 
297. The prophecies relative to the converſion 
of the world, 260, 298. All the prophecies ob- 
ſcure, before explained by the events, 29 3,6c1, 
Reaſons aſſigned for that obſcurity, 294. The 
prophecies contain in themſelves certain li-ht; 
directing to their true meaning, 295, Their 
ſentiments and ſtile remarkably ſimilar, 296. 
Relate to matters which no human fſagacity 
could foreſee, 298, 600. Are proofs of the in- 
ſpiration of the prophets, 297, 01. The nature 
of the Chriſtian prophecies deſcribed, 359. 
Theſe prophecies, in point of evidence, far 
exceed the heathen prophecies, 361. The 
prophecies of Daniel, John, and Paul, con- 
cerning the corrupt Chriſtian clergy, compa- 
red, 598. Argument from theſe prophecies 
of Chriſtianity ſtated, 52, 600. No prophecies 
at all found in any book but our ſcriptures, boo. 

Pſalm ii. explained, p. 280. Pſalm xvi, 8—11, 
explained, 268. Pſalm xxii. explained, 
269. Pſalm Ixxii. explained, 288. Pſalm 
Ixxxix. 19—39. explained, 281, Pſalmcx, 
explained, 215. -, 

Pythagoras, an account of his miracles, p. 335. 
His life, with what view written, 356, kHz 
miracles mere fictions. 367. 


Quadratus, his teſtimony concerning the perſons 
who were miraculouſly cured of diſeaſes and 
railed from the dead by Jeſus, p. 549. 


R. 

Religion Jewiſh and Chriſtian connected, p. 

107. Theſe religions mutually heighten each 
others evidences, ibid. 


Religion 
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Religion (natural) liable to all the objections ur- 
ged againſt revelation, p. 59. 

Religion, why no ſyſtem of it to be found in the 
Scriptures, p. 79. 

Religion (Chriſtian) began in the reign of Tibe- 
rius, p. 489. Founded on miracles, 375, 
382. Its excellency, 437. Contains doc- 
trines and precepts,'which to the heathens muſt 
have appeared fooliſh, 5 35. 

Religion (heathen) not founded on miracles, p. 
379. Conſiſted of things diametrically oppo- 

” ſite to the perfections of God, 17, 370. 

Repentance, its inefficacy to procure the pardon 
of fin, p. 14, 15. Not in every man's power, 
14. 

Reſurrection, doctrine of, conſidered, p. 128. 

Reſurrection of Jeſus, the account given of it by 
the evangeliſts, examined, p. 428. 

Revelation. See Goſpel, 

Revelation compared with the light of nature, 
p. 13. Its decifions neceſſary to raiſe the con- 
cluſions of reaſon above doubt, 12. 

Revelation xii. explained, p 576—581. Rev. 
Xiti, explained, 581— 58g, Rev, xvil. ex- 
plained, 589 —595. 

Righteouſneſs of men not meritorious, p. 14. 

Romans and Greeks more ſuperſtitious, credu- 
lous, and obſtinate than the Jews, p. 478. 


8. 

Sabbath (Chriſtian) a commemoration of Chriſt's 
reſurrection, p. 556. And therefore a proof 
of the truth thereof, 557. 

Sacraments (Chriſtian) vindicated, p. 155. Con- 
firmations of the facts recorded in the goſpels, 
555. Their perpetual celebration foretold by 
the apoſtles, 561. 

Salvation of the world by Chriſt, poſſible and 
reaſonable, p. 8, 9. It is alſo conſiſtent with 
the character and government of God, 23, 24. 
And anaiogous to the acknowleged methods of 
God's government, 26. 

2 Sam vii. 12 —I7. explained, p. 287. 

Scriptures, their obſcurity conſidered, p. 139, 
140. 

Severus perſecutes the Chriſtians, p. 513. 

Shiloh (who is meant by) p. 212. 

Smyrna (church at) their relation of Polycarp's 
martyrdom, p. 401, 

Socrates held it as a maxim to make no altera- 
tion in the eſtabliſhed religion, p. 19. Did 
not teach ſyſtematically, 79. His character 
as a teacher compared wit! the apoſtles, 469. 
The account which he gave of his miniſtry at 
his trial, 470. Inferior to the apoſtles in 
knowlege, ibid. in benevolence, ibid., in la- 


bours, 472. in ſufferings, 473. Would not 
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teach foreign nations, 472. Addicted to par- 
ticular vices, 536. 

Son of God. See Jeſus. 

Son of God, his incarnation, not too great 2 
matter for the end obtained byit, p. 24. Came 
into the world in due time, 28. His natural 
character, 61, 65, 66 Its conſiſtency 
and propriety ſhewed, 65. Why he aſſumed 
the human nature, 63. His natural ſtrength 
of underſtanding, 66, His inſpiration, ibid. 
abſolutely free from fin. 68. Remarkable for 
piety, ibid. and charity, 69. Remarkable 
for the government of his paſſions, 70. and 
of his appetites, 71. Why the Son of God, 
when he became man, was pleafed to be born 
among the Jews, 107. His coming in the 
human nature foretold by Daniel, 228. 

Spain, inſcriptions found there, proving the perſe. 
cution of the firſt Chriſtians, p. 501. 

Stephen's behaviour at death, a ſtrong confirma- 
tion of the goſpel-hiſtory, p. 466. 

Suetonius (teſtimonies from) p. 299. His ac- 
count of Veſpaſian's miracles, 363. 

Sufferings of the primitive Chriitians, p. 497, 
526, 529 Conſidered as a ſtanding miracle, 
528. Sufferings of the apoſtles, 451, 463. 

Sylla very ſuperſtitious, p. 359. 

Syſtems of divinity, not delivered in revelation 
and why, p. 79. 
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Tacitus's teſtimony to the ſacts in the goſpels, 
p. 300, 499. His account of Veſpaſian's mi- 
racles, 263. His account of Nero's perſecu- 
tion againſt the Chriſtians, 459. 

T a}mudtical authors, their teſtimonies to the 
facts in the goſpels, p. 338. 

Tatian, an account of him, p. 405. 

Temple, the purging of it vindicated, p. 159. 

Ten tribes foretold to be deſtroyed, p. 211. 

Tertullian, his account of the progreſs of Chri- 
ſtianity, p. 492. 

Theodoric depoſes and impriſons Pope John, p. 


593. 
Theodoſius's conſtitution for deſtroying Por- 
phyry's writings, p. 316. 
2 Theſlalonians it. 3.—12. explained, p. 595. 
Tiberius propoſes to deify Jeſus, p. 304. 
1 Timothy iv. 1—3. explained, p. 597. 
Trajan's letter concerning the Chriſtians, p. 


509. 

Trypho did not deny the facts recorded in the 
goſpels, 315. He acknowleged ſome of the 
facts in the goſpeis, 327, 337. 


V. 
Valerian perſecutes the Chriſtians, p. 515. 
Veſpaſian's 
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Veſpaſian's miracles the hiſtory of) p. 363. Women (heathen) were proffituted in the 


Veſpaſian very ſuperſtitious, 365. temples, p. 16, 530. 
Virtue, the diſpoſkions eſſential to the ſeveral World. See Converſion, 

virtues inculcatid in the goſpel, p. 242, World (contempt of ) explained, p, 150. Men 
Voltaire — falſely diminiſhes the perſecu- taught the contempt of the world by Chriſt's 

tions of the firſt Chriſtians, p. 496. example, 9o. - 
Voluſian acknowleged the goſpel miracles, p. 

336, 337. . | 

W Zechariah vi. 9.— 15. explained, p. 282, Ze- 


Wicked men reſtrained by the goſpel, p. 50. chariah xiii, 2.—9. explained, 209. 


. 


AD DEN DA. 


Pag. 20 l. 12. for Academies read Academics. Pag. 301. I. 5. from the foot, for 119, read 219. 
Pag. 304. after ſui add Senatus, quia non ipſe probaverat, reſpicit : Pag. 330. I. 28. after the 
word dreams, add, alluding to Iſaiah Ixv. 4. where, in deſcribing the idolatry of the Jews, the 
prophet ſays, ** They remain among the graves and lodge in the mountains; ”” very probably 
as the emperor affirms, with an intention to obtain divination by dreams. Pag. 473, l. 17. 
for whether read whither, Ibid, I. 25. for difintere/tneſs read diſinteręſtedneſi. 
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HARMONY of the FOUR GOSPELS, 
In which the natural order of each is preſerved, with a Paraphraſe and Notes, 
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